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* Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury of English biography, 

has been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whose pregnancy of imagination 
and elegance of language has deset vedly set him high in the ranks of literature; 
but his zeal of friendslip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral ora- 
tion rather than a history: he has given the character, notahe life of Cowley; 
for he writes with so little detail- that scarcely any thing is distinctly known, 
but all is shewn confused and enlarged through the mist of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWULEY was been in the year one thousand six hundred 
and eighteen. His *ather was a grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals under 
the general appellation of a citizen, and, what would probably not have been less 
carefully suppressed, the omission of his name in the register of St. Dunstan's 
parish, gives reason to suspect that his father was a sectary, Whoever he was, 
he died before the birth of his son, and consequently left him to the care of his 
mother; whom Wood represents as struggling earnestly to procure him a literary 
education, and who, as she lived to the age of cighty, had her solicitude rewarded 
by seeing her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, and partaking 
his prosperity. We know at least, from Spra's account, that he always ac- 
knowledged her care, and justly paid the dues of filial gratitude, 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser's Fairy Queen; in 
which he very early took delight to read, til, by feeling the charms of verse, he 
became, as he relates, irrecoverahly a poet. Such are the accidents, which, some- 
times remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce tilat particular 
designation of mind, and propenſity for some certain science or employment, 
which is commonly called Genius. Ihe true Genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direction. Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, tlie great Painter . the present age, had the first fondness for his 


art excited by the pervsal of Richardson's ticatise, 
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By his mother's solicitation he was admmitted into Westminster-school, 
where He was soon distinguished. He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, That 
« he had this defect in his memory at that time, oo his teachers never could 
is bring it to retain the ordinary rules of grammar,” 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to propagate a wonder. It is 
surely very difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not 
refrain from amplifying a\commodious incident, though the book to which he 
prefixed his narrative contained its confutation. - A memory admitting some 
things, and rejecting others, an intellectual digestion that concocted the pulp of 
learning, but refused the lwsks, had the appearance of instinctive elegance, of a 
particular proviſion made by Nature for literary politeness. But in the author's 
own honest relation, the marvel vanishes : he was, he days, Such © an enemy 
to all constraint, that his master never could prevailed on him to learn the 
4 rules without book.” He does not tell that he could not learn the rules, 
but that, being able to perform his exercises without them, and being an 
enemy to constraint,” he spared himself the labour. 

Among the er Poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, might be said“ to 
e lisp in numbers,“ and have given such early proofs, not only of powers of 


language, but of comprehension of things, as to more tardy minds seems 


scarcely credible. But of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 
zince a volume of his poems was not only written but printed in his thirteenth 
year*; containing, with other poetical compositions, The tragical History 
« of Pyramus and Thisbe,“ written when he was ten years old; and Con- 
« $tantia and Philetus,“ written two years after. 
While he was yet at school he produced a comedy called *-Love's Riddle,“ 

mough it was not publised till he had been some time at Cambridge. This 
comedy is of the pastoral kind, which requires no acquaintance with the living 


world, and therefore the time at which it was composed adds little to the 


wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge+, where he continued his studies 
witli great intenseness ; for he is said to have written, while he was yet a 
young student, the greater part of his “ Davideis; ” a work of which the 
materials could not have been collected without the study of many years, 
but by a mind of the greatest vigour and activity. 

I wo years aſter bis settlement at Cambridge he published“ Love's Riddle,” 

v1t2 a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby; of whose acquaintance all his 
contemporaries tem to have been ambitious; and“ Naufragium Joculare,” a 
comedy written in Latin, but without due a attention to the ancient models; for it 


is 


* This Volume was not published before 1633, when Cowley was fifteen years old. Dr, 
Johnson, as well as former Biographers, seems to have been misled by the portrait of Cowley 
being by mi. take marked with the age of thirtecn years. E. 


+. He was a can 8 this year at | Wentminater-ochool for election to Trinity Colloge, but, 
prov ed monerenal Qle . 
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is not loose verse, but mere prose. It was printed, with a dedication in verse to 
Dr. Comber, master of the college; but having neiflier the facility of a popular 
nor the accuracy of a learned work, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince passed through Cambridge 
in his way to York, he wasentertained with a representation of the! Guardian,” 
a comedy, which Cowley says was neither written nor acted, but roughdrawn 
by him, and repeated by the scholars. That this comedy was printed during 
his absence from his country, he appears to have considered as injurious to his 
reputation; though, during the suppression of the theatres, it was sometimes 
privately acted with sufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by the prevalence of the parlia- 
ment, ejected from Cambridge, and sheltered himself at St. John's College in 
Oxford; where, as is said by Wood, he published a satire, called © I he Puritan 
« and Papist,“ which was only inserted in the last collection of his works“; 
and so distinguished himself by the warmth of his loyalty, and the elegance of 
his conversation, that he gained the kindness and confidence of thace who 
attended the king, and amongst others of Lord Falkland, whose notice cast a 
lustre on all to whom it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the oarlianterit; he followed 
the Queen to Paris, where he became Secretary to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards 
Earl of St. Albans, and was employed in such correspondence as the royal 
cause required, and particularly i in cyphering and decyphering the letters that, 
passed between the King and Queen; an employment of the highest con- 
fidence and honour. So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for several 
years, it filled all his days and two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his Mistress was bublihed; for he imagined, as he de- 
clared in his preface to a subsequent edition, that © poets are scarce thought 
* freemen of their company without paying some duties, or obliging them- 
« s:Tves to be true to Love.?“ | FE = - 

] lis obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, its original to the fame of 
Petraceh, who, in an ade rude and uncultivated. by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, zefined the maniters of the lettered world, ind fiiled Europe with love 
and poetry. But the basis of all excellence is truth: he that professes love 
bouglit to feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura doubtless de- 
served, lis tenderness. Of Cowley, we ar: told by Barnes, who had means 
enongh of information, that whatever he may talk of his owa in flammability, 
and the variety of characters by which his heart was divided, he in reality was 
in Tove but once, and then never had resolution to tell his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate, in Some measure, the reader's estecut f for 
the work and the author, To love excellence, is natural; it is natural likewise for 

B 2 the 


In the first edition of this Life, Dr. johnson wrote, © which was never inserted in an 
& collection of his works; but he altered the expr ession when the Lives were collected inte 
volumes. The satire was added to Cowley's works by his desire. N. 


1 Barnesii Anacreontem. Dr. J. 
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the lover to solicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate display of hisown qualifica- 
tions, The desire of pleasing has in different men produced actions of heroism, 
and effusions of wit; but it seems as reasonable to appear the champion as the 
pcet of an “ airy nothing,” and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley might 
have learned from his master Pindar to call the © dream of a shadow.“ 

It is surely not difficult, in the solitude of a college, or in the bustle of the 
world, to find useful studies and serious employmeht. No man needs to be s 
burthened with life as to squander it in voluntary dreams of fictitious occur- 
rences. The man that sits down to suppose himself charged with treason or 
peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate purgation of his character from 


. crimes which he was never within the possibility of committing, differs only 


by the infrequency of his folly from him who praises beauty which he never 
saw; complains of jealousy which he never felt; supposes himself sometimes 
invited, and sometimes forsaken ; fatigues his fancy, and ransacks his memory, 
for images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloominess of despair, 
and dresses his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis sometimes in flowers fading as her 
beauty, and sometimes in gems lasting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he was engaged in transacting things of 
real importance, with real men and real women, and atthat time did not much 
_ employ his thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. 
Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, from April to December in 1650, are pre- 
served in“ Miscellanea Aulica,“ a collection of papers published by Brown. 
These letters, being written like those of other men whos mind is more on things 
than words, contribute no otherwise to his reputation than as they she him to 
have been above the affectation of unseasonable elegance, and to have known 
that the business of a statesman can be little forwarded by flowers of rhetorick. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of some notice. * of the 
Scotch treaty then in agitation: b 

«© The Scotch treaty,” he says, * is the only thing now in which we are vitally 
concerned; 1 am one of the last hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from be- 
« heving, that an agreement will be made: all people upon the place incline to 
ce that of union. The Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of their 
er demands; the mutual necesity of an accord is visible, the King is persnaded 
4 of it. And to tell you the truth (which I take to be an argument above all 
* the rest) Virgil has told the same thing to that purpose.“ 

This expression from a secretary of the present time, would be considered 
as merely ludicrous, or at most as an ostentatious display of scholarship ; but 
the manners of that time were so tinged with superstition, that I cannot but 
suspect Cowley of having consulted on this great occasion the Virgilian 
lJots*, and to have given some credit to the answer of his oracle, 


Some 


1 


0 Consulting the Virgilian Lots Sortes Virgilianæ, is a method of Divination by the opening 
ef Virgil, and applying to the circumstances of the peruser the first passage in either of the 
two pages that he accidentally fixes his eye on, It is said, that King Charles I. and Lord 

Falkland, 


In 
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dome years afterwards, “ business,“ says Sprat,“ passed of course into otlier 

« hands;” and Cowley, being no longer useful at Paris, was in 1656 sent back 

into England. that, under pretence of privacy and retirement, he gn take 
bY: occasion “of giving notice of the posture of things in this nation.“ 

Soon after his return to London he was seized by some messengers of 

b the usurping powers, who were sent out in quest of another man; and being 

2 examined 


J | Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made this experiment of their future fortunes, and 
> met with passages equally ominous to each. That of the king was the following: 
- 5 At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus Iuli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera, nec, cum se sub leges pacis iniquæ 5 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur: 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 
ZEneid, book IV. line 615. 

Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose, 
Oppress'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His men discourag' d, and himself expell'd: 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects and his son's embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace; 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, . 


Liz 


But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 
And lie unbury'd on the barren sand. 
; DRYBEN+ | 

A Lord FALKLAND's : _ 
3 Non hæc, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
5 Cautius ut vo velles te credere Marti. 
q Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 

Et prædulce decus primo certamine posset. 

Primitiæ juvenis miseræ, bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta, et nulli exaudita Deorum, 

Volta precesque me! 
neid, book XI. line 152» 


O Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word, 
To light with caution, not to tempt the sword; 
1 warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too tr, 
Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come, 
Hard elements of unauspicious war, 
Vain vows to Heaven, and unavailing care. DRYDEN. 
Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very satisfactory account of this ſpractice of secking fates in 
books: and says, that it was used by the Pagans, the Jewish Rabbins, , and even the early 
Christians ; the latter taking the New Testament for their oracle. I. 
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examined was put into confinement, from which he was not disniissed without 
the security of a thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his poems, with a preface, in which he seems to have 
inserted something, suppressed in subsequent editions, which was interpreted to 


denote some relaxation of his loyalty. In this preface lie declares, © that his desire 
% had been for some days past, and did still very vehemently continue, to retire 


himself to some of the American plantations, and to forsake this world for ever,” 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submission to the usurpers brought 
upon him, his biographer has been very diligent to clear him, 'and indeed it 
does not seem to have lessened his reputation. His wish for retirement we can 


easily believe to be undiſſembled; a man harraſſed . kingdom, and per- 1 # 
title 


gecuted in another, who, after a course of business that employed all his days and 
half his nights in cyphering and decypliering, comes to his own country and 
Steps into a prison, will be willing enough to retire to some place of quiet, and 
of safety. Yet let neither our reverence for a genius, nor our pity for asuſterer, 
dispose us to forget that if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of Physician, still, according to 
Sprat, with intention “ to dissemble the main design of his coming over,” and, 
as Mr. Wood relates, complying with the men then in power (which was 
„much taken notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be created 
Doctor of Physick, which being done to his mind, (whereby he gained the 
&« ill-will of some of his friends), he went into France again, having made a 
copy of verses on Oliver's death.” 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in this not much wrong can 
be discovered. How far he complied with the men in power, is to be enquired 
befote he can be blamed. It is not said that he told them any secrets, or assisted 


them by intelligence, or any other act. If he only promised to be quiet, that 


they in whoce hands he was might free him from confmemettt; he did what 
no law of society prohibits, 

The man whose miscarriage in a juſt cause has put him in the power of his 
enemy ray, without any violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or preserve 
lis life, by a promise of neutrality : for the stipulation gives the enemy nothing 
which he had not before; the neutrality of a captive may be always secured 
by his imprisonment or death. He that is at the disposal of another, may not 
promise to aid him in any injurious act, because no en can compel active 
obedience, He may engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little, It does not appear 
that his compliance gained him confidence enough to be trusted without 
security, for tlie bond of his bail was never ee e ; nor that it made him 
think himself secure, for at that diſſolution of government which followed the 


death of Oliver, he returned into France, whcre he resumed his former station, 
and staid till the Restoration. 
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© He continued,” says his biographer, under these bonds till the general 


” « deliverance ;” it is therefore to be supposed, that he did not go to France, and 
Ar act again for the King without the consent of his boridsman ; that he did not 
to ew his loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's perinis on. 

_ Of the verscs on Oliver's death, in which Wood's narrative seeins to imply 
= zomething encomiastick, there has been no appearance. I here 18 a discourse 


75 3 concerning his government, indecd, with verses intermixed, but such as certainly 
E eained its author na friends among the abettors of usurpation. 

it £ A doctor of physick however he was made at Oxford, in December 1657 ; 
and in the commencement of the Royal Society, of which an account has been 


— 1 given by Dr. Birch, he appears among the experimental philosophers withi the 
ad title of Dr. Cowley. 
d There is no reason for supposing that he ever attempted practice; but his 
1d preparatory studies have contributed something to the honour of his country, 
er, Considering Botany as necessary to a physician, he retired into Kent to gather 
plants; and as the predominance of a favourite study aſfects all subordinate 
15 operations of the intellect, Botany in the mind of Cowley turned into Poetry. 
d, He composed in Latin several books on Plaiits, of which tlie first and second . 
a; display the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verse; the third and fourth, the 
d beauties of Flowers in various measures; and in the fifth and sixth, the 
ho uses of trees in heroic numbers. 
1 At the same time were produced from the same university, the two great 
Poets, Cowley and Milton, of dissimilar genius, of opposite principles; but 
in concurring in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, in which the English, till their 
* works and May's po m appeared, seemed unable to contest the palm with . 
any other of the lettered nations. 
is | If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 3 (for May I 
it old to be superior to both) the advantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. 
Milton is generally content to express the thouglits of the ancients in their 
8 language; Cowley, without much loss of purity or elegance, accommodates 
_ the diction of Rome to his own conceptions. 
10 At the Restoration, after all the diligence of his long service, and with con- 


Ry d ciousness not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
he naturally expected ample preferments; and, that he might not be forgotten 


5 by his own fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a time of such 
general hope, that great numbers were inevitably disappointed; and Cowley 

- found his reward very tediously delayed. He had been promised by both 

- Charles the first and second the Mastership f the Savoy; b t he lost it,” 

m zays Wood, © by certain persons, enemies to the Muses.“ 

1e | The 

ly * By May's Poam, we are here to understand a continuation of. Lucan's Pharsalia to the 


death of iu 2 „b Thoma ay, an eminent poet an historian who flour sbe un the 
| reigns of Ius and Sharles I, and or whom a life is given 1. the .0gra_hia . rita. nica. X. 
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The neglect of the court was not his only mortitication; having, by wuch 
alteration as he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of the Guardian” for 
the stage, he produced it“ under the title of The Cutter of Coleman- 
« $treetf.” It was treated on the stage with great sverity, and was after- 
wards censured as a satire on the King's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first exhibition, related to Mr. 
Dennis, © that when they told Cowley how little favour had been shewn him, 
he received the news of his ill success, act with so much firmness as might 
„ have been expected from so great a man.” 

What firniness they expected, or what weakness Cowley discovered, cannot 


be known. He that misses his end will never be as much pleased as he that attains 


it, even when he can impute no part of his failure to himself; and when the end is 
to please the multitude, no man, perhaps, has a right, in things admitting of grada- 
tion and comparison, to throw the whole blame upon his judges, and totally to ex- 
clude diffidence and shame by a haughty consciousness of his own excellence. 
For the rejection of this play, it is difficult now to ſind the reason: it certainly 


has, in a very great degree, the power of fixing attention and exciting merri- 


ment. From the charge of disaffection he exculpates himself in his preface, by 
observing how unlikely it is that, having followed the royal family through all 
their distresses © he should choose the time of their restoration to begin a quarrel 


e with them.” It appears, however, from the Theatrical Register of Downes 


the Prompter, to have been popularly considered as a satire on the royalists, 
That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he published his pretensions and 
his discontent, in an ode called The Complaint;” in which he stiles him- 
self the melancholy Cowley. This met with the usual fortune of complaints, 
and seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 
These unlucky incidents are brought, maliciously enough, together in some 


stanzas, written about that time, on the choice of a laureat; a mode of satire, 
by which, since it was first introduced by Suckling, perhaps every genera- 


tion of _ has been teazed. 


Savoy-missing Cowley came into the court, 
Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report, 
That Apollo gave heed to all he could say : 
Nor would he have had, tis thought, a rebuke, 
Unless he had done some notable folly ; 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 
Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 


His 

* 1663. 

+ Here is an error in the designation of this comedy, which our author copied from the 
title-page of the later editions of Cowley's works : the title of the play itself is without the 
article, . Cutter of Coleman-street,” and that, because a merry. sharking fellow about the 
town, named Cutter, is a principal character in it. N. 
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His vehement desire of retirement now came again upon him. “ Not 
« finding,” says the morose Wood, © that preferment conferred upon him which 
* he expected, while others for their money carried away most as he retir- 
* ed discontented into Surrey.” 

« [le was now,” says the courtly Sprat, © weary of the „ and for- 
&* malitics of an active condition. He had been perplexed with a long com- 
e pliance to foreign manners. Ile was satiated with the arts of a court; which 
sort of life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing coul! 
make it quiet. I hose were the reasons that made him to follow the violent 
e inclination of his own mind, which, in the greatest throng of his former 
business, bad still called upon him, and represented to him the true delight; 
of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and a moderate revenue below 
the malice and flatteries of fortune.“ 

So aifferently are things seen, and so differently are they shewn ; but actions 
are visible, though motiv es are secret. Cowley certainly retired ; firs: to Parn- 
elms, and afterwards to Chertsey, in Surrey, He seems, however, to have lost 
part of his dread of the * hum of men. He thought himself now safe enough 
from intrusion, without the defence of mountains and oceans; and instead of 
seeking shelter in America, wisely went only so far from the bustle of life as 
that he might easily find his way back, when solitude should grow tedious. 
His retreat was at iirst but slenderly accommodated; yet he soon obtained, by 
the interest of the Earl of St. Altans and the Duke of Buckingham, such a 
leaze of the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be solicitously asked, if he now was 
e. Let them peruse one of his letters accidently preserved by Peck, which 
.oMmmend to the consideration of all thatynay hereafter pant for solitude. 


— 
—: 
8 
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« Chertsey, 21 May, 1665. 
« The first night that I came hither 8542 so great a cold, with a defluxion 
* of rheum, as niade me keep my chantber ten davs. And, two aſter, had such 
a brulze in my ribs with a fall, that I am vet unable to move or turn myself 
in my bed. This is my personal fortune here to begin with. And, besides, 
can get no money from my tenants, and have my meadows eaten up every 
niglit by cattle put in by my neighbours. hat this signift?s, or may come 
to in time, Ced knows; if it be ominous, it can end in nothing less than 
hanging. Another rifortunc has been, and stranger than all the rest, that 
you nave broke your word with me, and f. fied to come, even though vou 


told Mie. Bois! at YOu w ould. That is what t. Icy ca ul Afar gimile 1 60 hope 
5 * IO TELUVET ny! lite hurt so farre within nee er: CVs 110 Tl it be bncertain 
* Yet whether 1 sball ever recover it! as to = ahout again. And, then, 


5 x , , 3 , ' N 3 101 
_ 3 2 f ie hk 2 3 ng 12. 
LECHUORY, VOU u⁰Ej,u aid tae Hau might he very merry 11). i} Of, Annes Lill. 

- C.-. - * 


Tot. > | © You 
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« You might very conveniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, lying 
6 there one night. I write this in pain, and can say no more: Verbum sapienti.“ 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure or suffer the uneasiness of solitude; for 
he died at the Porch-house * in Chertsey in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Spenser; and King 
Charles pronounced, That Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a bettet 
man in England.” He is represented by Dr. Sprat as the most amiable ot 
mankind; and this posthumous praise may safely be credited, as it has ne vet 
been contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which ] have been able to add to the 
narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet 
recent, and the minds of either party were easily irritated, was obliged to pass 
over many transactions in general expressions, and to leave curiosity often 
unsatisfied. What he did not tell, cannot however now be known. I must 
therefore recommend the perusal of his work, to which my narration can be 
considered only as a slender supplement. ; 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written with narrow views, and, 
instead of tracing intellectual pleasures in the minds of man, paid their court 
to temporary prejudices, has been at one time too much praised, and too much 
neglected at another. | | 

Wit, like all other things subject by their nature to the choice of man, has 
its changes and tashions, . and at different times take different forms. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race of writers that may 
be termed the metaphysical poets; of whom, in a criticism on the works of 
Cowley, it is not improper to give some account, 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to shew their learning 


was their whole endeavour; but, unluckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, in- 


stead of writing poetry they only wrote verses, and very often such verses as 
stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear; for the modulation was $0 
imperfect, that they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticim has rightly denominated poetry Tin wil, an 
im:tatiye art, these writers will, without great wrong, lose their right to the 
name of poets, for they cannot be said to have imitated any thing; they neither 
copied nature for. life; neither painted the forms of matter, nor represented 
the operations of intellect, 

I hose however who deny them to be poets, allow them to be wits. Dryden 
confesses of himself and his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 
wit, but maintains that they surpass him in poetry. | 

If Wit be well described by Pope, as being, © that which has been often 
thought, but was never before so well expressed,“ they certainly never at- 
tair ed, nor ever sought it; for they endeavoured to be singular in their 
thoughts, aud were careless of their diction. But Pope's account of wit is 


® Now in the possention of Ar, Clark, Alderman of London, Dr. ]. | 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly erroneous; he depresses it below its natural dignity, and reduces 
it from strength of thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that he considered as Wit, 
which is at once natural and new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon its 
frst production acknowledged to be just; if it be that, which he that never 
found it wonders how he missed; to wit of this kind the metaphysical poets 
have seldom risen. Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural; they 
are not obvious, but neither are they just; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he missed them, wonders more frequently by witat perverseness of industry 
they were ever found, 

But Wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, may be more rigorously 
and philosophically considered as a kind of discordia concors; a combination of 
dissimilar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in things apparently un- 
like. Of wit, thus defined, they have more than enough. The most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together; nature and art are ransacked for 
illustrations, comparisons. and illusions; their learning instructs, and their 
Subtility surprises; but the reader commonly thinks his i improvement dearly 
bought, and, though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it will be readily inferred, that they 
were not successful in representing or moving the affections. As they were 
wholly employed on something unexpected and surprising, they had no regard 
to that uniformity of sentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite the 
pains and the pleasures of other minds: they never enquired what, on any 
occasion, they should have said or done; but wrote 1 as beholders than 
partakers of human nature; as Beings looking upon good and evil, impassive 

and at leisure; as Epicurean deities making remarks on the actions of men, 
and the vicissitudes of life, without interest and without emotion. Their 
courtship was void of fondness, and their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish 
was only to say what they hoped had been never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the pathetick; for they 
never attempted that comprehension and expanse of thought which at once 
tills the whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden astonishment, and 
the second rational admiration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts, are always general, and consist in 
positions not limited by exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to 
minuteness. It is with great propriety that Subtlety, which in its original i. a- 
port means exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical meaſiing for nicety 
of distinction. Those writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness; for great things cannot have escaped former observation. 
"Their attempts were always analytick ; they broke every image into fragments; 
and could no more represent, by their slendet conceits and laboured particu- 
larities, the prospects of nature, or the scenes of life, than he, who diszects a 
sun- beam with a prism, can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 
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What they wanted however of the sublime, they endeavoured to supply by 
hyperbole; their amplification had no limits; they left not only reason but fancy 
behind them; and produced combinations of confused magnificence, that not 
only could not be credited, hut could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is never wholly lost: if they fre- 
quently threw away their wit upon false conceits, they likewise sometimes 
struck out unexpected truth: If their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
o ten worth the carriage. To write on their plan, it was at least necessary to 
read and think. No man could be born a metaphysical poet, nor assume the 
dignity of a writer, by descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations 


borrowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, and hereditary similies, by | 


readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the mind is exercised either by 
recollection or inquiry; either something already learned is to be retrieved, or 
something new is to be examined. If their greatness seldom elevates, their 
acuteness often surprises; if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the 
powers of reflexion and comparison are employed; and in the mass of matetials 
which ingenious absurdity has thrown together, genuine wit and useful 
knowledge may be sometimes found, buried perhaps in grossness of expression, 
but useful to those who know their value; and such as, when they are expanded 

to perspicuity, and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works which have 
more propriety though less copiousness of sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed from Marino and his 
followers, had been recommended by the example cf Donne, a man' of a very 
extensive and various knowledge; and by Jonson, whose manner res:mbled that 
of Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of his sentimgnts. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly more imitators, than 
time has left behind. Their Immediate suecessois, of whom any remembrance 
can be said to remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleiveland, 
and Milton. Denham and Waller sought another way to fame, by improving 
the harmony of our numbers. Milton. tried the metaphysick style only in his 
lines upon Hobson the Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his prede- 
cessors, having as much sentiment and more mueick, Suckling neither im- 
proved versification, nor abounded in coriceits, The fashionable style remain- 
ed chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling could not reach it, and Milton disdained it, 

Cairic AL REMARKs are not easily ynderstood without'examples; and [ 
have thercfore collected instances of the modes of writing by wlich this specics 
of poets, for poets they were called by tliemsclees and their admires, vas 
eminentiy distinguished. : 

AS the authors of this race were perhaps more destrous of being admired than 
understood, they sometimes drew their conceits from recesses of learning not very 
much ee by common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on Muereledge: 

The sacred tree midst the fair orchard grew; 
The phcenix Truth did on it rest, : 
And built his perfam'd nest, „That 
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That right Porphyrian tree which did true logie shew. 
Each leaf did learned notions give, 
And th' apples were demonstrative: 
So clear their colour and divine, 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine: . 


On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 


Love was with thy life entwin'd, 
Close as heat with fire is join'd, 

A powerful brand prescrib'd the date 
Of thine, like Meleager's fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 


In the following verses we have an allusion to a Rabbinical opinion con- 
cerning Manna: 


Variety I ask not: give me one 

To live perpetually upon. 

The Person Love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it. 


Thus Done shews his medicinal knowledge in some encomiaxtick verses 


ln every thing there naturally grows 
A Balsamnm to keep it fresh and new, 
If 'twere not injur'd by extrinsique blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you; 
But you, of learning and religion, 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made N 
A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or said. 


Thougu the following lines of Donne, on the last night of the year, have 
"7 something in them too scholastic, they are not inelegant : 


This twilight of two years, nor past nor next, 

Some emblem is of me, or 1 of this, > 
Vao, meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext, 

Whose what and where in disputation 1s, 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 
Isum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th” old, nor creditor to th' new, 


That cannot say, my thanks I have forgot, 


Nor trust I this with hopes; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times shew'd me you. Dox N 


| Yet more abtruse and profound is Doxre's reflection upon Van as a Microcosm. 


If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to ansp er in some proportion 


All 
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All the world's riches: and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul is. 


Of thoughts so far fetched, as to be n not only unexpected, but unnatural, all 
their books are full. | 


To a Lady, who wrote poesies for lings. 


They, who above do various circles find, 

Say, like a ring th' quator heaven does bind. 
When heaven shall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than *tis, will be) 
*Tis thou must write the poesy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet, 

Then the sun pass through 't twice a year, 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit. 


xit. 
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The difficulties which have been raised about identity in een are 
by Cowley with still more perplexity applied to Love: 


Five years ago, (says story) I lov'd you, 

For which you call me most inconstant now; . 1 
Pardon me, madam, you mistake the man; dif 
For I am not the same that I was then, 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me, 

And that my mind is changed yourself may see. 
The same thoughts to retain still, and intents, 
Were more inconstant far: for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant prove, 
If from one subject they t' another move: 

My members then, the father members were by 
From whence these take their birth, which now are here. erte 
If then this body love what th' other did, 6 be x 
»Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. IV 


The love of different women is, in geographical poetry, compared to travels 
through different countries. 


Hast though not found each woman's breast 
(The land where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages possest, 
Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose, 1 0 
In countries so uncivilis'd as those? 
Lust, the scorching dog- star, here 
Rages with immoderate heat; 
Whilst Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 
In others makes the cold too great. 
1 > And 
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be read again: 
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And where these are temperate known, 
'Vhe soil 's all barren sand, or rocky stone. Cow ERV. 


A Lover, burnt up by his affection, is compared to Ægypt: 
* 


The fate of Egypt I sustain, 
And never feel the dew of rain 
rom clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. Cow xx. 


The lover supposes his lady acquainted with the ancient laws of augury and 
ritss of sacrifice. 


And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear : 
Waen sound in every other part, 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart, 
For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my breath, 


That the chaos was harmonised, has been recited of old; but whence the 
different sounds arose, remained for a modern to discover: 


Th' ungovern'd parts no correspondence knew; 

An artless war from thwarting motions grew; 

Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor chose, 

Earth made the Base; the Treble, flame arose. Connie: 
The tears of lovers are always of great poetical account; but Donne has 

extended them into worlds. If the lines are not casily understood, they may 


On a round ball 
A workman, that bath copies by, can lay, 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 
So doth each tear, 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow, 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven 2 80. 
On reading the following lines, the reader may perhaps cry out Confusion 
wore confounded, 
Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here, 
She gives the best light to his sphere, 
Or each 1s both, and all, and 80 
They unto one another nothing owe. Dox x E. 
Who 
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Who but Donne would have thought that a good man is a telescope ? 


Though God be our true glass through which we sce 
All, since the being of all things is he, 

Vet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men; for by their living here, 
Virtueggindeed remote, seem to be near. 


Who would imagine it possible that in a very few lines, so many remote 


ideas could be brought together? 
Since *tis my doom, Love's undershrieve 
Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 
Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 
By candle's end, 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt, 
Life's taper out ? 
Think but how soon the, market fails, 
Your sex lives faster than the males; 
And if to measure age's span, 
The sober Julian were th' account of man, 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 


OF enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these may be examples: 


By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at least a sigh or two, 
Such and so many [I'll repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get you. 


In tears I'll waste these eyes, 
By Love so vainly fed; 
So Just of old the Deluge punished. 


All arm'd in brass the riches: dress of war, 
(A dismal glorious sight) he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright, 
To see his beams return so dismal bright. 


An univertal consternation : 


His bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground; then runs he wild about. 
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Laching his angry tail and roaring out, 
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Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there; 
Trees, though no wind is stirring, sbake with ſear; 
Silence and horror fill the place around: 
Echo itseif dare scarce repeat the sound. 
CowWwI Er. 


THEIR fictions were often violent and unnatural. 


Of his Mistress bathing. 


The fish around her crouded, as they do 
To the false light that treacherous fisher's shew, 
And all with as much ease might taken be, 

As she at first took me: 

For ne'er did light so clear 

Among the waves appear, . 
Though every night the sun himself set there. 


CowLEY-. 


The poctical effect of a lover's name upon glass : 


My name engrav'd herein 0 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass; 
Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. | 
: Downs: 


Their conceits were sometimes slight and trifling. 


On an inconstant woman: 


He enjoys the calmy sunshine now, 
And no breath stirring hears, 
In the clear heaven of thy brow, 
No z mallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair and gay, 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May, 
CowLE T. 


Upon a paper written with the juice of a lemon, and read by the fire: 


Nothing yet in thee is seen, 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new- born wood of various lines there grows ; 
Here buds an L, and there a B, 
Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 


CowLE®. 


As they sought only for novelty, they did not much enguire whether their 
allusions were to things high or low, elegant or gross; whether they compared 
the little to the great, or the great to the little, 
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Physick and Chirurgery for a Lover. | 
Gently, ah gently, Madam, touch 723 
The wound, which you vourself have made: bt 
That pain must needs be very much, | . 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. | 
Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak of purgings grow. 


CowLzy. 


The World and a Clock. 


Mahol, th' inferior world's fantastic face, 1 
Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did trace; | 
ot | Great Nature's well · set clock in pieces took; 

| On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 

Made up the whole again of every part, 


CowLty. 


- 


A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but that it may not want its due 
honour, Cleiveland has paralleled it with the Sun: 


The moderate value of our guiltless ore : 
Makes no man atheist, and no woman whore ; - 


Yet why should hallow'd vestal's sacred shrine 1 
Deserve more honour than a flaming mine? 7755 
These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 3 
Than a few embers, for a deity. We, T 
Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 3 
No sun, but warm's devotion at our fire: "4 
He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 79 
Our profound Vulcan *bove that waggoner. £4 
For wants he heat, or light? or would have store 4 
Or both? *tis here: and what can suns give more? * 
Nay, what's the sun but, in a different name, * 
A coal- pit rampant, or a mine on flame! © | 
| Then let this truth reciprocally run, 8 
The sun's heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 27 
Death, a Voyage: 4 
No family i 11 
E'er rigg'd a soul for heaven's discovery, _ LL 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare those 
5 Venture their stakes, wich him in joy to share. 
| Don xx. 1. 
expri 


Their thoughts and expressions were sometimes grosly abused, and such as 
no figures or licence can reconcile to the understanding. 


A Lover 
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A Lover neither dead nor alive: 
* Then down I laid my head 


a Down on cold earth; and for a while was dead, 
#1 And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 


Ah, sottish soul, said l, 

When back to its cage again I saw it fly; 

Fool to resume her broken chain! 

And row her galley here again, 

| Fool, to that body to return 

Þ | Were it condemn'd and destin'd is to burn! 

14 Once dead, how can it be, 

| Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee, 

That thou should'st come to live & o'er again in me? 


A Lover's heart, a hand grenado. 
Woe to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the self-same room, 
* Twill tear and blown up all within, 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
Then shall Love keep the ashes, and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts : 
Shall out of both one new one make: 
$1 From her's th' allay ; from mine, the metal take. 


Cowr Ev. 
The poetical Propagation of Light: | 0 


5 The Prince's favour is diffus'd o'er all, 

oP | From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall ; 

"3% Then from those wombs of stars, the Bride's bright eyes, 
. 


ut At every glance a constellation flies 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent 
. In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament: 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes, 

Then from their beams their jewels lustres rise; 
And from their jewels torches do take hre, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire. 


Dowwt., 


72 THEY were in very little care to cbothe their notions with elegance of 
cress, and therefor» miss the notice and the praise which ate often gained by 
those, who think less, but are more diligent to adorn taeir thoughts. 


That a Mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in reality, i is by Cowley thus 


expressed: 
Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand, 


Than women can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
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And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be, 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee, 


That prayer and labour should co-operate, are thus taught by Donne: 


In noge but us, are such mixt engines found, 

As hattds cf double office; for the ground 

We till with them; and them to heaven we raise; 
. Who prayerless labours, or, without this, prays, 

Doth but one half, that's one. 


By the same author, a common topick, the danger of procrastination, is thus 


:111ustrated : 


That which I should have Ws 
In my youth's morning, now late must be done; 
And I, as giddy travellers must do, 
Which $tray or sleep all day, and having lost 
Light and strength, dark and tir'd, must then ride post 


All that man has to do is to live and die; the sum ef humanity is com- * 


prehended by Donne in the following lines: 


Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie; 
After enabled but to suck and cry. 
; Think, when *twas grown to most, *twas a poor inn, 
A province pack'd up in two yards of skin, 
And that usurp'd, or chreaten'd with a rage 
Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 
But think that death hach now enfranchis'd thee ; 
Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty; 
Think, that a rusty piece discharg'd is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
And freely flies: this to thy soul allow, 
Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd but » now, 


EN were sometimes indelicate and disgusting. Cowley thus apostra- 
. ies beauty: 


Thou tyrant, which leay'st no man free! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be! 
Thou murtherer, which hast kill'd, and devil, which wouldst damn me. 


< 


4 hps he addresses his Mistress: 
Thou who, in many a propriety, 
So truly art the sun to me, 
Add one more likeness, which I'm sure you can, 
And let me and my sun beget a man. 


bus he repre ents the meditations of a Lover: 


T.vugh in thy thoughts scarce any tracts have been 
So much as of or gina sin, | Such 
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Such charms thy beauty wears as might 

Desires in dying coafest saints excite. f 
Thou with strange adultery 

Dost in each breast a brothel keep; 
Awake, all men do lust for thee, 

And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 


The true Taste of Tears. 


H:ther with crystal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, Wiic!t are love's wine, 
Aad try your mistress“ tears at home 
For all are false, that taste not just like mine. 
| Doxxe. 


This s yet more iudelicate: 


As the sweet sweat of roses in a still, 
; As that whicn from chaf'd musk-cat's pores doth trill, 
As the almighty balm of th? early East, 
Such are the sweet drops of my mistress“ breast. 
And on her neck her skin zuch lustre sets, 
They scem no sweat-drops, but pearl coronets; 
Rank sweaty froth thy mistress“ brow de files. 
Doc xx. 


THEIR expressions sometimes raise horror, when they intend perhaps to be 
pathetic: 


As men in hell are from diseases free, 
So from all other ills am ], 
Free from taeir known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. , 
| Cow LA v. 
THEY were not always strictly curious, whether the opinions from which 
they drew their illustrations were true; it was enough tht they were po-ulas. 
Bacon remarks, that some falsehoods are continued by tradition, because they 
supply commodious allusions. 


It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke 
In vain it something would have spoke: 
Tae love too strong for 't was, 
Like poison put into a Venice: glass. 
f Cou L E v. 


In forming descriptions, they looked out not for images, but for conceits. 
Night has been a common subject, which pocts have contended to adorn. 
Dryden's Night is well known; Donne's is as follows: 

Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest: 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds divest 
To-morrow's 
" 
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To-morrow's business, when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last church-yard grave, 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this, 
Now when the client, whose last hearing is 
To- morrow, sleeps; when the condemned man, "8 
Who when he opes his eyes, must shut them then "of 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep, 
Doth practise dying by a little ſleep, 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 4 
It must be however confessed of these writers, that if they are upon com- | 
mon subjects often unnecessarily and unpoetically subtle; yet where scho- 
lastick speculation can be properly admitted, their copiousness and acuteness 
may be justly admired. What Cowley has written upon Hope, shews an 
unequalled fertility of invention : 


Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is, 
Alike if it succed, and if it mis; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound, 

And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound. 
Vain shadow, which dost vanquish quite, 
Both at full noon and perfect night! 
The stars have rot a possibility 
Of blessing thee; | 

If things then from their end we happy call, 

. JIis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

' Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 
Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devour'st it quite! 
Thou bring'st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor, 
By clogging it with legacies before! — 
The joys which we entire should wed, | 
Come deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good. fortunes without gain 1mported be, 
Such mighty custom's paid to thee: 
For joy, like wine, kept close does better taste; 
If it take air before, its spirits waste. 


To the following comparison of a man that travels, and his wife that stays 
at home, with a pair of compasses, it may be doubted whether absurdity or 
ingenuity has the better claim: 
Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A +reach, but an expanson, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
If they-be two, they are two 50 
As stiff twin-compasses are two, 
Thy soul the fixt foot, makes no show 


Jo move, but doth, if th? other do. 
And 


d 
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And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home, 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th' other foot obliquely run. : 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where 1 began. 


56 Doxne. 


In all tow exam7 les it is apparent, that whatever is improper or vitious, is pro- 
duced by a voluntary deviation from nature in pursuit of something new and 
strange; and that the writers fail to give delight, by their desire of exciting 


admiration. 


HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general ——_—_ of the style 
and sentiments of the metaphysical poets, it is now proper to examine par- 
ticularly the works of Cowley, who was almost the last of tliat race, and un- 
doubtedly the best. 


His Miscellanies contain a collection of short compositions, written eme as 
they were dictated by a mind at leisure, and some as they were called forth by 
different occasions; with great variety of style and sentiment, from burlesque 


levity to awful grandeur. Such an assemblage of diversified excellence no 
other poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among many good, is one 
of the most hazardous attempts of criticism. I know not whether Scaliger 
himself has persuaded many readers to join with him in his preference of the 


two favourite odes, which he estimates in his raptures at the value of a king- 


dom. 1 will however venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, which ought 
to be inscribed 75 my mise, for want of which the second couplet is without 
2 reference. When the title is added, there will ll remain a defect; for every 
9 piece ouglit to contain in itself whatever is necessary to make it intelligible. 
Tope has some epitaphs without names; which are therefore epitaphs to be 
2 lett, occupied indeed for the present, but hardly appropriated. 


The ode on Wit is almost without a rival. It was about the time of Cowley 


rhat Vit, which had been till then used For atellection, in contradistinetion ta 
78 IT/:!!, took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now bears. 


Of all the passages in which poets have exemplitied their own precepts, none 


will easily be found of greater excellence than that in which Cowley condemn 


exuberance of Wit: I 


Yet 'tis not to adorn and gill each part, 

That shews more cost than art. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things wit, let none bs there. 
Several lights will not be seen. 
If there be nothing else between. 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' th? sky, 

If chose be stars which paint the galaxy 
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In his verses to Lord Falkland, whom every man of his time was proud to 
praise, there are, as there must be in all Cowley's compositions, some striking 
thoughts; but they are not well wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is vi- 

gorous and happy, the series of thoughts is easy and natural, and tlie conclusion, 
though a little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in most of his encomiastic poems, 
he has forgotten or neglected to name his herocs. 

In his poem on the death of Harvey, there is m auch praise, but little paſſion, a 
very just and ample delineation of such virtues as a studious priv acy 7 admits, and 

such intellectual excellence as a mind not yet called forth to action can dis- 
play. He knew how to distinguish, and how to commend the qualities of his 
companion; but when he wishes to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, 

and diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he had it, would 
Se] in the fire. It is the odd fate of this thought to be worse for being true. 
The bay leaf crackles remarkably as it burns; as therefore this property was 
not assigned it by chance, the mind must be thought sufficiently at ease that 
could attend to sueli minuteness of physiology. But the power of Cowley is 
not so much to move the affections, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chromcle is a composition -unrivalled and alone: such gaiety of fancy, 
such facility of expression, such varied similitude, such a guccession of images, 
and such a dance of words, it is in vain to expect except from Cowley. His 
strength always appears in his agility, his volatility is not the flutter of a light, 
but tlie bound of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his learning behind 
it; the moralist, the politician, and the critisk, mingle their influence even in 
this airy frolick of genius. To such a performanc e Sucklintz could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge; Dryden couid have supplied the knowledge, 


but not the gaiety. 
The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun, and happily con- 


cluded, contain some hints of criticism very justly conceived and happily ex-. 
pressed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been sufficiently observed: the 
few decisions and remarks which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
supply. were at that time accessions to English literature, and shew such skill 
as raises our wish for more examples | 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pleating Specimen, of the 
familiar descending to the burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and agains! Reason, are no mean specimens 
of metaphysical poetry. The stanzas b knowledge produce little con- 
viction. In those which are intended to exalt 
its proper task assigned it; that of judging, nct of things revealed, but of the 
reality of revelation, In the verses for Reason is a passage which Bentley, in 


the only English verses which he is known to bave written, seems to have 
copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 
The holy Look like the eighth ſphere doth shine 
Wich thoasand lights of truth divine, 
So numberless the stars that to cur eye 
It makes all but one galaxy: 


» Yet 


the human faculties, Reason has 
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Yet Reason must assist too; for in tes 
So vast anPdangerous as these, 

Our course by stars above we cannot know 
Without the compass too below. 


— — 


N Who travels in religious jars, 

% Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays, 
Like Whiston wanting pyx Or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or. Strays. 


® Conley seems to have had, what Milton is believed to have wanted, the 
$:.1! to rate his own performances by their just value, aud has therefore closed 


BY 4 is Miscellanies with the verses upon Crashaw, which apparently excell all that 


ave gone before them, and in which there are beauties which common authors 


1 3 14v justly think not only above their attainment, but above their ambition. 


MH 


Fa To the Miscellanies succeeded the Anacrcontrques, or mg transla- 
tions of some little poems, which pass, however justly, under the name of 
KAnacreon. Of those songs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which even 


Wt! morality is voluptuous, and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the 


of 7 
J 


resent day, he has given rather a png than a faithful representation, hav- 
ng retained their spriglitliness, but lost their simplicityx. The Anacreon of 
owley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration of some modern 


races, by which he is undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and per- 


1 i 


, 
. 


* 


aps, if they would honestly declare their own perceptions, to far the greater 
art of those whom courtesy and ignorance are content to style the Learned. 


These little pieces will be found more finished in their kind than any other 
pf Cowley's works. Ihe diction shews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
Fntiments are at no great distance from our present habitudes of thought, 
deal mirth must be always natural, and nature is uniform. | Men have been 


be in very ail erent modes; but they have always laughed the same way. 


Loe eity ef thought naturally produced familia ity of language, and the familiar 
Nit of language continues long the same: the dialog! 2 of comedy, when it 
s transgrih ed from popular manners and real life, is read ſrom age to age with 
qual pleasure. The artifices of inversion, by which the established order of 
vords is changed, or of innovation, by which new words or new meanings of 
'Ords are nodes | is practised, not by those who talk to be understood, 

t by those who write to be admired. 

The Aracreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the pleasure which they 
ver gave. If he was formed by nature for one kind of writing more than for 
Inother, his power seems to have been greatest in the familiar ad the festixe. 

The next class of his poems is called 7%e Mistress, of which it is nut necessary 
0 Select any particular pieces for praise or censure. They have all the same 
Yauties and faults, and nearly in the same proportion. Ihey are written with 
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In his verses to Lord Falkland, whom every man of his time was proud to 
praise, there are, as there must be in all Cowley's compositions, some striking 
thoughts; but they are not well wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is vi- 
gorous and happy, the series of thoughtsis easy and natural, and the conclusion, 
though a little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, is elegant and forcible, 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in most of his encomiastic poems, 
he has forgotten or neglected to name his herocs, 

In his poem on the death of Harvey, there is much praise, but little paſſion, a 
very just and ample delineation of such virtues as a studious priv acy admits, and 
such intellectval excellence as a mind not yet called forth to action can dis- 
play. He knew how to distinguish, and how to commend the qualities of his 
companion; but when he wishes to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, 
and diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he had it, would 
crackle in tlie fire. It is the odd fate of this thought to be worse for being true. 
The bay-leaf crackles remarkably as it buras; as therefore this property was 
not assigned it by chance, the mind must be thought sufficiently at ease that 
could attend to sueli minuteness of physiology. But the power of Cowley is 
not so much to move the affections, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and alone: such gaiety of fancy, 
such facility of expression, such varied similitude, such a guccession of images, 
and such a dance of words, it is in vain to expect except from Cowley. His 
strength always appears in his agility, his volatility 1s not the flutter of a light, 
but the bound of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his learning behind 
it; the moralist, the politician, and the critisk, mingle their influence even in 
this airy frolick of genius. To such a . Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could have supplied the Knowledge, 


but not the gaiety. 
The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun, and happily con- 


cluded, contain some hints of criticism very justly conceived and happily ex- 
pressed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been sufficiently observed: the 
few decisions and remarks which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
Supply, were at that time accessions to English literature, and shew such skill 
as raises our wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pleasing specimen of the 
familiar descending to the burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and agains! Reason, are no mean specimens 
of metaphysical poetry. The stanzas against knowledge produce little con- 


viction. In those which are intended to exalt the human faculucs, Reason has 


its proper task assigned it; that of judging, nct of things revealed, but of the 
reality of revelation, In the verses for Reason is a passage which Bentley, in 
the only Englich verses which he is known to bave written, ssems to have 
copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 
The holy Book like the eighth ſphere doth shine 
With thousand lights of truth divine, 
So numberless the stars that to cur eye 
It makes all but one galaxy: 
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S 
Yet Reason must assist too; for in: ess 
So vast and dangerous as these, 
Our course by stars above we cannot knew 
Without the compass too below. 


———ᷓ— 


Atter this, says Bentley *: 


4 Who travels in religious jars, 

7 Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays, 
Like Whiston wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or $trays. 


Conley seems to have had, what Milton is believed to have wanted, the 
| $11 to rate his own performances by their just value, aud has therefore closed 
iis Miscellanies with the verses upon Crashaw, which apparently excell all that 
114ve gone before them, and in which there are beauties which common authors 
na justly think not only above their attainment, but above their ambition. 
To the Miscellanies succeeded the Anacreontiques, or paraphrastical transla- 
tions of some little poems, which pass, however justly, under the name of 
Anacreon. Of those songs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which even 
the morality is voluptuous, and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the 
present day, he has given rather a pleasing than a faithful representation, hav- 
ing retained their sprightliness, but lost their simplicityx. The Anacreon of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration of some modern 
| graces, by which he is undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and per- 
baps, if they would honestly declare their own perceptions, to far the greater 
part of those whom courtesy and ignorance are content to style the Learned. 
These little pieces Will be found more finished in their Kind than any other 
of Cowley's works. Ihe diction shews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
tentimeiits are at no great distance from our present habitudes of thought, 
Real mirth must be always natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wizeyint very dillerent modes; but they have always laughed the same way. 
Levity cf thought naturally produced ſamiliatity of language, and the familiar 
part of language continues long the same: the dialogue of comedy, when it 
is trans-riÞed from popular manners and real life, is read ſrom age to age with 
equal pleasure. The artitices of inversion, by which the established order of 
words 13 changed, or of innovation, by which new words or new meanings of 
words are introduced, is practised, not by those wo talk to be understood, 
bot by those wlio write to be admired. 
The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the pleasure which they 
ever gave. If he was formed by nature for one kind of writing more than for 
angther, his power seems to have been greatest in the familiar and the fes:ive. 
The newg class of his poems is called Ie Mistress, of which it is nit necessary 
70 Select any particular pieces for praise Or CenSure,) They bave all the same 
beauties and faults, and nearly in the same proportion. I'hey are written with 
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2; and it is truly asserted 
by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's knowledge flows in upon his page, 
so that the reader is commonly surprised into some improvement. But, con- 
gidered as the verses of a lover, no man that has ever loved will much com- 
mend them. They are neither courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry nor 
fondness. His praises are too far sought, and too hyperbolical, either to ex- 
press love, or to excite it; every stanza is crowded with darts and flames, with 
wounds and death, witlr mingled souls, and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Miures« is tilled with conceits is very 
copiousl described by Addison. Love is by Cowley, as by other poets „ EX = 
pressed metaphorically by flame and fire ; and that which is true of real fire 1s 
said of love, or figurative fire, the same word in the same sentence retaining 
bot!: significations. Thus, “ observing the cold regard of his mistress's eves, 
« and at the same time their power of producing love in him, he consider 
e them as burnine glasses made of ice. Finding hi:nself able to live in the 
greatest extremiries of love. he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
« Upon the dying of a tree, on which he had cut his loves, he observes, that 
] is flames had burnt up and withered tlic tree. 

These conc-'ts Addison calls mixt wit; tliat is, wit which consists of thoughts 
true in one se se ef the expression, and false in the other. Addison's repre- 
sen ation is sutficiently indulgent. That confusion of images may entertain 
for a moment; but being unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. Cowley de- 
li hted in it. as much as if he had invented it; but not to mention the ancicnts, 
he might have found it full-blown in modern Italy. Ihus Sannazaro : 


exuberance of wit, and with copiousness of! learning a 


As pice gam variis distringar Lesbia curis ! 
Uror, & heu! nostro manat ab igne liquor; 
Sum Nilus, $umque tna simul; reſtringite flammas 
| G hacrim#?, aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meas, 

One of the severe theologians of that time censured him as having published 
&@ Hob of projene and lasivions Verses. From the charge of protaneness, the con- 
stant tenout of his lite, winch seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the 
gervral tendency of his opinions, which discover no irreverence of religion, 
my3t defend im; but that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the perusal 
ot his works will sufficiently evince. 
_ Cowley's AMisness has no power of scduction : © she plays round the head, 
ut reaches not tlic heart.” Her beauty and absence, her kindness and crueit: 
ner disdain and inconstancy, produce no correspondence of emotion. His 
peeical account of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not perused 
with more sluggish frigidity. The pg itions are such as might have been 
written for penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philosophical raymer who 
kad only heard of another scx; for they turn the mind only on the writer, 

whom, without thinking on a woman but as the subject for lis task, we some 
times exteem as learned, and sometimes despise as trifling 
ingenions, and always condemn as unnatural, 
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The Pindarique Odes are now to be considered; a species of composition, 4 
which Cowley thinks Pancirolas might have counted ix As li of the lost inven- 
$915 of antiquity, and which he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover 
Ihe purpose with which he lias paraphraged an Olympic and Ne:.izan Ode, 
is by himself suffciently explained. His endeavonr was, not to $:iew precise 
what Pradar $pote, but lis manner of $*r2king. He was therefore not at all 
«rained to his expressions, nor michi to his sentiments; nothing was required 'L 
ot him, but not to write as Pindur would not lave written. 

Of the Olympic Ode the beginning is, | think, above the original in elegance, 
ind the conclusion below it in strength, The connection is supplied with great 
ien and the thoughts. which to a reader-of less skill seem thrown 

together by chance, are concatenaged without any abruption. Though the 
| nel ish ode cannot be called a craig, It may be very properly comulted 


: a3 4 commentary. 
: The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equally preserved. The 
: iVvlowing pretty lines are not such as his veep mouth was used to pour: 
Great Rhea's son, 
13 it in Olympus” top where thou 
. Sitt'st to behold thy sacred show, ; 
1 [t in Alpheus' silver flight, 
: If in my verse thou take delight, 
: My verse, great Rhea's son, which 1s 
7 Lofty as that, and smooth as this. 2 
jun the Nemican ode the reader must, in mere justice to Pindar, observe that 10 
vhatever is said of ee orrgma! now moon, her tender forehead and her horns, is 4 
uperadded by lis paraphrast, who has many other plays of words and fancy p 
unzuitable to the original, as, 1 
ed The table, free for every guest, 4 
No doubt will thee admit, "5 
3 And feast more upon thee, than thou on it. | 
ot, He sometimes extends his author's thoughts without improving them. In the 3 
Sal Aympionick an oath is mentioned in a single word, and Cowley spends three : 
ines in $wearing by the Caslalian Stream. We are toll of Theron's bounty, with 1 
ad, hint that he had enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming prose; 'Y 
Ity, But in this thankless world the giver 4 


Js envied even by the receiver; 

"Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 

Rather to hide than own the obligation; 

Nay, tis much worse than so; 

It now an artifice does grow 

Wrongs and injuries to do, 

Lest men should think we owe. 
15 15 hard to conceive that a man of the ſirst rank in learning and wit, when 
was dealing out such minute morality in such feeble diction, could imagine, 
The mer waking or dreaming. that he imitated Pindar, 
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In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own subjects, he sometimes 
riscs to.dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if some deficiencies of language be forgiven, 
his strains are such as those of the Theban Bard were to his contemporaries: 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre: 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well- fitted quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance; 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be, 
My musick's voice shall bear it company; 
Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumper's dreadful sound. 


After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to find the poet conclude with 

lines like these: 
But stop, my Muse | \ 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in, 
Which does to rage begin— 
— Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horse 
*Twill no unskilful touch endure, 
But ſlings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the metaphysical race, 
is that of pursuing his thoughts to the last ramifications, by which he loses the 
grandeur of generality ; for of the greatest things the parts are little ; what is 
little can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of description: is destroyed by a scrupulous enumeratidn; and the 
force of metaphors is lost, when the mind by the mention of particulars is 
turned more upon the original than the secondary sehe, more upon that from 
which the illustration is drawn than that to which its applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the qe intituled Ie Aide, wlio 
goes to take the air in an intellectual chariot, to wich he harnesses Fancy and 
Judgment, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Tivention : how he distinguished 
Wit from Fancy, or how Memory could properly contribute to Motion, he 
has not explained; we ate however content to suppose that he could have 
justified his own fiction, and wish. to see the Muse begin her career; but there 
js vet more to be done. 


Let the p-o5:{{ion Nature mount, and let 
The coarhman Art be set; 
And let the airy fvotmen, running all beside, 
Make a long row of goodly pride; 
Figures, conceits, raptures, and ser tences, 
In a well-worded dress, 
And innocent loves, and pleasant truths. and useful lies, 
In all their gaudy {iverics. 
Every mind is now distinguished with this cumber of magnificence ; yet 1 
cannot refuse myse lt the four next lines: 


Mount, 


ed 
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Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne, 
And bid it to put on; 
For long though cheerful is the way, 
And life alas allows but one ill winter's day. 


. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the Muse, he gives her prescience, 
or, in poetical language, the foresiglit of events hatching in faturity ; but hav- 
ing once an egg in his mind, he cannot ſorbear to shew us that he know 
WI nut an egg contains: 


Thou into the close nests of Time dost peep, 
And there with a piercing eye 

Through the firm shell and the thick white dost spy 
Years to come a- forming lie, 

Close in their sacred fecundine asleep. 


Ihe same thought is more generally, and therefore more poetically, express- 
ed by Casimir, a writer, who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley: 


Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 

Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 

Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 
Crescir in annos. 


* 


Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to have been carried by a kind of des- 
tinv, to the light and the familiar, or to conceits which require still more ignoble 
epithets. A $laughter in the Red Sea new dies the waters name; and England, 
during the Civil War, was Aion no mare, nor to be named from white. It 1 surely 
by SOME fascination not easily Surmounted, that a writer professing to revive 
lie nolicat and highest writing in VerSty makes this address to the new year: 


Nay, if thou lov'st me, — * year, 
Let not so much as love be there, 

Vain fruidless love 1 mean; for, gentle year, 
Although I fear, 

There's of this caution little heed, 
Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou dost make 
Such a mistake; 

Such love 1 mean alone 

As by thy cruel predecessors has been 8 ; 

For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 

I fain would try, for once, if life can live without it, 


Ihe reader of this will be inclined to cry out with Prior 


Ye Critics, Say, 
. How poor to this was Pindar's style! 


Lven those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or Nemæan songs what 
Antiquity has disposed them to expect, will at last see that they are ill repre- 
sented 
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sented by such puny poetry; and all will determine that, if this be the old 


Theban strain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley”s sentiments must be added 
the uncertainty and looseness of his measures. He takes the liberty of using in 
any place a verse of any length, from two svllables to twelve. The verces of 
Pindar have, as he observes, very little harmpny to a modern car; yet by ex- 
amining the syllables we, perceive them to be regular, and have reason enough 


for supposing that the ancient audiences were delighted with the Hund. The 


imitator ought therefore to have adopted what he found, and to have added 
what was wanting; to have preserved a constant return of the came numbers, 
and to have supplied smoothness of transition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the Wray ef members is the very thing which 
makes that kind 5 of poesy fit for all manner of suljects. But he should have remem- 
bered, that what is fit for every thing can fit nothing well. The great pleasure 
of verse arises from the known measure of the lines, and uniform structure of 
the stanzas, by which the voice 1s regulated, and the memory relieved, 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks it, % highest and nablest kind of 


doriting in verse, it can be adapted only to high and noble subjects; and it will | 


not be easy to reconcile the poet with the critick, or to conceive how that can 
be the highest kind of writing in verse, which, according to peat, rs chiefly to 
be preferred for its near affinity to prose. 

This lax and lawless versification so much concealed the deficiencies of the 
barren, and flattered the laziness of the idle, that it immediately ov erpread our 
books of poetry; all the boys and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they 


that could do nothing else could write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity 


were invaded, and disorder tried to break into the Latin: a poem * on the 
Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds of verse are shaken together, is un- 
happily inserted in the Aus Anglicanæ. Pindarism prevailed above half a cen- 
tury; but at last died gradually away, and other imitations supply its place. 

The Pindarique Odes have so long enjoyed the highest degree of poetical 
reputation, that I am not willing to dismiss them with unabated censure ; and 
surely though the mode of their composition be erroneous, yet many parts de- 
serve at least that admiration which is due to great comprehension of knowledge, 
and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts are often new, and often striking; but 
the greatness of one part is disgraced by the littleness of another; and total 
negligence of language gives the noblest conceptions the appearance of a fabric 
august in the plan, but mean in the materials. Vet surely those verses are 
not without a just claim to praise; of which it may be said with truth, that 
no man but Cowley could have written them. 


First published in quarto, 1669, under the title of“ Carinen Pind-ricum in Theatrum 
<« Sneldonianum in solennibus magnifici Operis Encœniis. Recitatum Juli die 9, Anno 1669, 
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The Davideis now remains to be considered; a poem which the author de- 
signed to have extended to twelve books, merely, as he makes no scruple ot 
declaring, because the ZEneid had that number; but he had leisure or per- 
Severance onlv to write the third part. Epick poeins have been left unfinished 
by Virgil, Status, Spenser, and Cowley. That we have not the whole Davideis 
, however, not much to be regretted; for in this undertaking Cowley 18, 
tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. There-are not many examples 
ot so great a work, produced by an author generally read, and generally 
praised. that has crept tlirough a century with so little regard. Whatever 15 
8:14 of Cowley, is meant of his other works. Of the Davideis no mention is 

made; it never appears in books, nor emerges in conversation. By the Spectatsz 
it has "Ie once quoted; by Rymey it has once been praised ; and by 3 
in“ Mac Flecknoe,” it has once been imitated: nor do! recollect much other 
notice from its publication till now, in the whole successzon of English literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be inquired, it will be found partly 
in the choice of the subject, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred History has been alwa vs read with submissive reverence, and an int 
gi nation ov er- awed and controlled. We have been accustomed to acquiesce in 
the nakedness and Simplicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose on its 
veracity with such humble confidence, as suppresses curiosity. We go with the 
historlan as he goes, and Stop with him when he stops. All ampliticution 15 
trivolous and vain; all addition to that which is already sufficient for tac pur- 
poses of religion, seems not only uscless, but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interposition of Divine Power 
are above the power of human penius to dignify. The miracle of Creation. 
nowever it may teem with images, is best described with little diffusion of lan 
guage: He spake the wird, and they were made. 

We are told that Saul was tro bled with an wil Sir. :; from this Cowley take 
an opportunity of describing hell, and telling the history of Lucifer, who was, 
he Sd Y , 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights ; 

But down like lightning, which him struck, he came, 
And roar'd at his first plunge into the flame. 


Luciter makes a peech to the inferior agents of mischief, in which there 7s 
something of heathenism, and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy 
to his words, concludes by lashing % breast with lis long tail. Envy, after a 
pause, steps out, and among other declarations of her zeal uiters these lines 


Do thou but treat, loud storms shall malæ reply, 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky, 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height, 
As shall the fire's proud element aftright, 

n' old drudging Sun, from his long-beaten way, 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 
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The jocund orbs shall break their measur'd pace, 
And 5tubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there, 
Leaving their boasting songs tun'd to a sphere, 


Every reader feels himself weary with this useless talk of an allegorical Yeing. 


It. is not only when the events are confessedly miraculous, that fancy and 
fiction lose their effect: the whole system of life, while the T heocracy was yet 
visible, has an appearance so different from all other scenes of human action, 
that the reader of the Sacred Volume habitually considers it as the peculiar 
mode of existence of a distinct Species of mankind, that lived and acted wiz! 
manners uncominunicable; so that it is difficult even for imagination to 
place us in the state of them whose story is related, and by consequence their 
Joys and griefs are not easily adopted, nor can the attention be often interested 
in any thing that befalls them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the te of poetical em- 
bellishments, the writer brought little that could reconcile impatience, or attract 
curiosity. Nothing can be more disgusting than a narrative spangled wit! 
conceits, and conceits are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is description, or-the power ot 
presenting pictures to the mind. Cowley gives inferences instead of images, 
and shews not what may be supposed to have been seen, but what thoughts 
the sight might have suggested. When Virgil describes the stone which Turnus 
lifted against ZEneas, he fixes the attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumspicit 1ngens, 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro por itus, litem ut discerneret arvis. 


Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his brother, 
I saw him fling the stone, as if he meant | 
At once his murther and his monument, b 
Of the sword taken from Goliah, lie says, f | 
A sword so great, that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came with it. 
Other poets describe death by some of its common appearances, 


says, With a learned allusion to sepulchral lamps real or fabulous, 
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Twixt his right ribs deep pierc'd the furioas blade, 
And open'd wide those secret vessels where 
Life's light goes out, when first they let in air, 


But he has allusions vulgar as well as learned. In a visionary sggcession of Ei: 20s: 


Joas at first does bright and glorious show, 
In life's fresh morn his fame does early crow. 


Describing an undisciplined army, after having said with elegance, 
His forces seem'd no army, but a crowd 
Heartless, unarm'd, disorderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the dgue. 


Ex 
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The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar things: he oſſends by 
exaggeration as much as by diminution: 
The king was plac'd alone, and o'er bis head 
A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread. 
Whatever he writes is always polluted with some conceit: 
Where the sun's fruitful beams gire metals birth, 
Where he the growth of fatal. gold does see, 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 
In one passage he starts a sudden question, to the confusion of philosophy: 


Ve learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace? 
The oak for courtship most of all unfit, 

And rough as are the winds that fight with it. 


His expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness that surpasses 
expectation : | 


b 


Nay, gentle guests, he cries, since now your 're in, 
The story of your gallant friend begin. 


In a simile descriptive of the Morning: 


As glimmering stars just at th* approach of day, 
Cashier*d by troops, at lact drop all away. 


The dress of Gabriel deserves attention: 


He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright, 
Than e'er the midday-sun pie re'd through with light, 
\ Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Wash'd from the morning beauties deepest red, 
An harmless flattering meteor shone fox, hair, 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 
Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes: 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, | 7 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall; | ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
The choicest piece cut out, a scarfe is made. EN 
This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery: what might in general expres- 
ions be great and forcible, he weakens and makes ridiculous by branching, it 
into small parts. That Gabriel was invested with the softest or brightest colours 
of the sky, we might have been told, and been dismisxed to improve the idea in 
9ur different proportions of conception; but Cowley could not let us go till he | 
had related where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his mantle, then his lace, 1 
and then his scarfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer and the taylor. | 
Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, always conceived with his 
Natural exuberance, and coinmonly, even wheie it is not long, continued till it 4 
is tedious : 
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T* th* library a few choice authors stood, 

Yet *twas well stor'd, for that small store was good; 
Writing, man's spiritual physic, was not then | 
Itself, as now, grown a disease of men, 
Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew; 

The common prostitute she lately gre x, 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press; 
Laborious effects of idleness. 


As the Davideis affords only four books, though intended to consist of twelve, 
there is no opportunity for such criticizms as Epick poems commonly supply. 
The plan of the whole work is very imperfectly shewn by the third part, 
The duration of an unfinished action cannot he known, Of characters either 
not yet introduced, or shewn hut upon few occasions, the full extent and the 
nice discriminations cannot he ascertained. The fable is plainly implex, formed 
rather from the Odyssey than the Iliad: and many artifices of diversification 
are employed, with the skill of a man acquainted with the best models. The 
past is recalled by narration, and the future anticipated by vision: but he has 
been $0 lavish of his poetical art, that it is difficult to imagine how he could 
fill eight books more without practising again the same modes of disposing his 
matter; and perhaps the perception of this growing incun.brance inclined him 
to stop. By this' abruption, posterity lost more instruction than delight. If the 
continuation of the Davideis can be missed, it is for the learning that had been 
diffused over it, and the notes in which it had heen explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like every other part by improper de- 
' corations, they would have deserved uncommon praise. He gives Saul batli 
the body and mind of a hero: 

His way once chose, he forward thrust outright, 

Nor turn'd aside for danger or delight. 
And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the gentle Michol are very 
justly conceived and strongly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the Jerusalem of Iusso, * which,” 
says he, the poet, with all his care, has not totally purged from pedantry.” It 
by pedantry is meant that minute knowledge which fs derived from particular 
sciences and studies, in opposition to the general notions supplied by a wide 
survey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 
more frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, why they should be com- 
pared; for the resemblance of Cowley's work to Tasso's is only that they botl 
exlubit the agency of celestial and infernal spirits, in which however they 

differ widely; for Cowley supposes them to operate commonly upon the mind 
by suggestion; Tasso represents them as promoting or obstructing events by 
external agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly compared, J remember only the 


description of Heaven, in which the different manner of the two writers 
13 
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is suſmciently discernible. Cowley's is scarcely description, unless itbe possible 
to describe by negatives; for he tells us only what there is not in heaven. Tasso 
endeavours to represent the splendours and pleasures of the regions of hap- 
piness. Tasso affords images, and Cowley sentiments. It happens, however, 


that Tasso's description affords some reason for Rymer's censure. He says of 
tue Supreme Being, 


* 


Ha ſotto 1 piedi e ſato e la natura 
Ministri humili, e'l moto, e ch'il miſura. 

The second line has in it more of pedntry than perhaps can be found iu 
any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's works, we a wit and 
learning unprofitably qquandered. Attention has no relief, the affections are 
never moved; we are sometimes surprised, hut never delighted, and find muc!t 
to adnire, but little to approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a 
mind capacious by nature, and replenished by study. 

ln the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be found, that he wtots 
with abundant fertility, but negligent or unskilful $*!ection ; with much 
thought, but with little imagery; that he is never pathetick, and rarely sub- 
lime, but always either ingenious or learned, eithet acute or profound, 

It is said by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no author was unknown; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 


This wide position requires less limitation, when it is affirmed of Cowley; than 
perhaps of any other poet. fe read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : he unuappily adopted that 
which was predominant. He saw a certain way to present praise, and not suffi- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have continued to delight 
through all the changes of human manners, he contented himself with a de- 
ciduous laurel, of which the verdure in its spring was bright aud gay, but which 
time has been continually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled excellence. Cjarendon 
represents him as having taking a fliglit beyond all that went before him; and 
Milton i is said to have declared, that tue three greatest English poets were 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley, 

His manner he had in common with others: but his sentiments were his 
own. Upon every subject he thought for himself: and such was his copiousness 
of knowledge, that something at once remote and applicable rnshed into his 
mind; yet it is not likely that he always rejected a commodious idea merely 
because another had used it: his Kiown wealth was so great, 
have borrowed without loss of credit. 

in his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines have such resemblancę to 
the noble n of Grotius vpon the death of Scaliger, that ] cannot but 
think them copied from 1 it, though they are copied by no servile hand. 
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One passage in his Mistress is so apparently borrowed from Donne, that he 


probably would not have written it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, k 
so as that he did not perceive himself taking it from another: Pe 
Although I think thou never found wilt be, - . 
Vet I'm resolved to search for thee; St 
The search itself rewards the pains. 8¹ 
So, though the chymist his great secret miss, We 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) th 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains : de 
And does his charge and labour pay 

With good unsought experiments * the way, tri 
= A Cowtey. | de 
Some that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than I, 5 
Say, where his centric happiness doth lie: 15 
J have lov'd, and got, and told; PU 

But should I love, get, tell, till I were old, : 
I should not find that hidden mystery; nt 
Oh, *tis imposture all : | no 
And as no chymic yet th' elixir got, | on 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, S thi; 
If by the way to him befal 1 m: 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, the 
So lovers dream a rich and long delight, | 
But get a winter-seeming summer's night, _ 
Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then in the highest esteem. has 
It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always acknowledges his obligation | <<” 
to the learning and industry of Jonson, but I have found no traces of Jonsn , © 
in his works: to emulate Donne, appears to have been his purpose; and from e 
Donne he may have learned that familiarity with religious images, and that e . 
light allusion to sacred things, by which readers far short of sanctity are fre- ig 
quently offended; and which would not be borne in the present age, when + 
devotion, perhaps not-more fervent, is more delicate. 1 
Having produced one passage taken by Cowley from Donne, Iwill recom- th 
pense him by another which Milton seems to have borrowed from him. He art 
5ays of Goliah, e 
| cou 
is Spear, the trunk was of a lofiy tree, _ 
Which Nature meant some tall ship's mast should be. * 
Milton of Satan: | ver. 
: 1 


His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 


Of some great admiral, were but a wand, | 
He walked with. E 
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His diction was in his own time censured as negligent. He seems not to have 
known, or not to have considered, that words being arbitrary must owe therr 
power to association, and have the influence, and that only, which custom has 


given them. Language is the dress of thought: and as the noblest mien, or most 


graceful action, would be degraded and obscured by a garb appropriated to the 
gross employments of rusticks or mechanicks; so the most heroick sentiments 
will lose their efficacy, and the most splendid ideas drop their magnificence, if 
they are conveyed by words used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, 
de based by vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always reason; they have an in- 
trinsick and unalterable value, and constitute that intellectual gold which defies 
destruction: but gold may be so concealed in baser matter, that only a chymist 
can recover it; sens may be so hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, that 
none but philosophers can distinguish it; and both may be so buried in im- 
purities, as not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, first presents itself to the 
intellectual eye: and if the first appearance offends, a further knowledge is 
not often souglit. Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, must please at 
once. The pleasures of the mind imply something sudden and unexpected; 
that which elevates must always surprise. What is perceived by slow degrees 
may gratify us with consciousness of 1 Improvement, but will never Strike with 
the sense of pleasure. | 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without kiowlalee or without 
care. He makes no selection of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase: he 
has no elegance either lucky or elaborate ; as his endeavours were rather to 
impress sentences upon the understanding than images on the fancy, he has few 
epithets, and those scattered without peculiar propriety of nice adaption. It 
cms to follow from the necessity of the subject, rather than the care of the 
writer, that the diction of his heroic poem is less familiar than that of his 
slightest writings. He has given not the same numbers, but the same diction, 
to the gentle Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar 

His verification seems to have had very little of his care; and if what he 
thinks be true, that his numbers are unmusical only when they are ill read, the 
art of reading them is at present lost; for they are commonly harsli to modern 

ys. He has indeed many noble lines, such as the feeble care of Waller never 
could produce. The bulk of his thoughts sometimes swelled his verse to un- 
expected and inevitable grandeur; but his excellence of this Kind is merely 
fortuitous: he sinks willingly down to his general carelessness, and avoids wit: 
very little care either meanness or asperity. | 

iis contractions are often rugged and harsh : 


One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Torn up with't. 


His rhymes are very often made by pronouns or particles, or the like unim- 


portant words, which disappoint the ear, and destroy the energy of the line. 
| His 


His combinations of different measures is sometimes disonant and unpleasing ; 
he joins verses together, of which the former does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in present estimation the 
line that admits them, were in the time of Cowley little censured or avoided ; 
how often he used them, and with how bad an effect, at least to our ears, 
will appear by a passage, in which every reader will lament to see just and 
noble thoughts defrauded of their praise by inclegance of language: 


Where honour or where conscience docs not blind, 
No other law shall shackle me: | 
Slave to myself I ne' er will be; 

Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 
By my own present mind. 

Who by resolves and vows engag'd does stand 
For days, that yet belong to fate, : 

Docs like an unthrift mortgage his estate, 

Before 3t falls into his hand, 
The bondman of the cloister so, 

All that he docs receive docs always owe. / 

And still as Time comes in, it goes aways 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay! 

Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell! 

Which his hour's work as well as hours docs tell: 

Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell. 


His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables; but yet they are soms- 
times sweet and sonorous. 
He says of the Messiah, 


Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to worlds that mist not yet be foxnd, 


* 


In another place, of David, 


Yet bid him go securely, when he sends; 
*Tis Saul that is his foe, and we his friends. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack ; 
And we who bid him go, will bring him back, 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted an improved and scien- 
tific versification ; of which it will be best to give his own account subjoined 
to this line, — 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th endless space. 

J am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most part of readers, that it 

eis not by negligence that this verse is so loose, long, and, as it were, vast; 
it is to paint in the number the nature of the thing which it describes, which 
I would have observed in divers other places of this. poem, that else will pas 

for very careleſs-verses : as before, 
And over-runs the neight#ring fields with violent course: « In 
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In the second book; 
Doren a precipice deep, down le casts them all,— 
And, f 
Ant fell a-down his shoulders with lone care. 
* In the third, 
bb, Brass was his helmet, his boots Iwass, und ore 
1 His breast a thick plate of strong brass ke wore. 
: „In the fourth, 
* Like sone, fuir pine o'er-looking all ti ignobler wood, 
« And, 


Some fron: the rocks cast tlemselves down headlong, 


- 
Lad 


And many more: but it is enough to instance in a few. The thing is, that 
the disposition of words and numbers should be such, as that, out of the 
* order and sound of them, the things themselves may be represented. This 
the Greeks were not so accurate as to bind themselves to; neither have our 
N _ poets observed it, for aught I can find. The Latins 7 musas colunt 
cvertores) sometimes did it; and their prince, Virgil, always: in whom the 
| examples are innumerable, and taken notice of by all judicious men, 80 that 
It is superfluous to collect them. | 
| know not whether he has, in many of these instances, attained the repre- 14 

sentation or rezemLlance that he proposes. Verse can imitate only sound and 
0. motion. A 6:um-iJcss vere, a Jeadllong verse, and a verse of brass or of strong ? 
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b;55, seem to comprise very iucongruous and unsociable ideas. What there 
is peculiar in the sound of the line expressing lzose care, | cannot discover; nor 
way the pine is caller in an Alexandrine than in ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has given one example cf re- 


precentative versiſication, which perhaps no other English line can equal: L 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise: 9 
He, who defers this work from day to dar, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole strerm that stopp'd him shall be gone, 
MH hich runs, and as it runs, for ever sh, run on, # 
1en- 


1 Cowley was, I believe, the ſirst poet that nuit led Alecandrines at pleasure 3 
ne 5 


with the common heroic of ten sv!lables. and from him Drcden horrowed the 
2 whether ornamental or licentibus. He consdereq the verse of twelve 
syllables a3 elevated and majestick, and hu therefore deviated int that tucasure 


1at it when he supposes the voice heard of the d hreme Being. 


7 : £ 
ast; The Author of the Davideis is commended by Dryden for having Written 
bich it in couplets, because he discovered that any sat was too lyrical fr heroic , 
Pas poem; but this seems to have been known betore by May and Sanzys, the 1 


railators of the Pllarsalla and the Metamorphoses. 
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In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses left imperfect by the author, 
in imitation of Virgil, whom he supposes not to have intended to complete 
them: that this opinion is erroneous, may be probably concluded, because 
this truncation is imitated by no subsequent Roman poet; because Virgil him- 
self filled up one broken line in the heat of recitation ; because in one the 
sense is now unfinished ; and because all that can be done by a broken verse, 
a line intersected by a cæsura and a full stop will equally effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and perhaps did not at first 
think them allowable; but he appears afterwards to have changed his mind, 
for in the verses on the government of Cromwell he inserts them liberallyggith 
great happiness. 

After so much criticism on his Poems, the Essays which accompany them 
must not be forgotten. What is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no 
man could draw from it any suspicion of his excellence in poetry, may be 
applied to these compositions. No author ever kept his verse and his prove at 
a greater distance from each other. His thoughts are natural, and his style has 
a smooth and placid equability, which has never yet obtained its due com- 
mendation. Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured ; but all is easy without 
feebleness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Essay on the Classicks, that Cowley 
was beloved by every Muse that he courted; and that he has rivalled the 
Ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiayic fervour, that he brought to his 
poetick labours a mind replete with learning, and that his pages are embellished 
with all the ornaments which eue could supply; that he was the first who 
imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaĩety 
of the less, that he was equally qualified for sprightly sallies, and for lofty flights; 
that he was among those who freed translation from servility, and, instead of 
following his author at a distance, walked by his side; and, that, if he left 
verification yet improvable, he left likewise from time to time such Specimens 
of excellence as enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 


RW 


F Sir JOHN DENHAM very little is known but what is related of him 


by Wood, or by himself. - 

He was born at Dublin in 1615; the only son of Sir John Denham, of Little 
Horsely in Essex, then chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Garret Moore baron of Mellefont. | 

Two years afterwards, his father, being, made one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer in England, brought him away from liis native country, and educated 
tüm in Londen. In 
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In 1651 he, was sent to Oxford, where he was considered“ as a dreaming 
young man, given more to dice and cards than study; and therefore gave n 
prognosticks of his future eminence; nor was suspected togonceal, under slug- 
gishness and laxity, a genius born to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three vears afterwards, removed to Lincoln's Inn, he prosecu- 
ted the common law with sufficient appearance of application; yet did not lose 
his propensity to cards and dice; but was very often plundered by gamesters. 

Being severely reproved for this folly, he professed, and perhaps believed, 
himsclf reclaimed ; and, to testify the sincerity of his repentance, wrote and 
published “ An Essay upon Gaming.“ | | : 

He seems to have divided his ſtudies between law and poetry; for, in 1635, 
he translated the second book of the Ineid. 

Two years after, his father died; and then, notwithstanding his resolutions 
and professions, he returned again to the vice of gaming, and lost several thou- 
and pounds that had been left him. 

In 1642, he publiche * The Sophy.” This seems to have given him his 
first hold of the public attention; for Waller remarked, © that he broke ont, 
like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand strong when nobody was aware, 
or in the least suspected it:“ an observation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had his poetical abilities heen known before. X 

He was after that pricked for slieriff of Surrey, and made governor of Farn- 
ham Castle for the king; but he soon resigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he published“ Cooper's Hill.” 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the common artifice by which 
envy degrades excellence. A report was spread, that the periormance was not his 
own, but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. Thie same attempt 


was made to rob Addison of his Cato, and Pope of his Essay on Criticism. 


In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required him to engage in more 


dangerous employments. He was entrusted by the queen with a message to the 
king; and, by whatever means, so fur softened the ferocity of Hugh Peters, 
that by his intercession admission was procured. Of the king's condescension 
he Nas given an account in the dedication of his works. . 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the king's correspondence; and, 
as he says, discharged this office with great safety to the rovalists: and being 
accidentally discovered by the adverse_party's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's 
hand, he escaped happily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In April 1648, he conveyed 
Tames the duke of York from London into France, and delivered him there to 
the Queen and prince of Wales. This year he published his translation of 
Cato Major.“ 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers of the exiled king; and, 
0 divert the melancholy of their condition, was sometimes enfoined by his 
master to write occasional verses; one of which amusements was probably his 
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ode or sang upon the Embassy to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten thousand pounds from the Scotch, that wandered 
over that kingdom. Poland was at that time very much frequented by itinerant 
traders, who, in a country of very little commerce and of great extent, where 
every man resided on his own estate, contributed very much to the accom- 
modation of life, by bringing to every man's house those little necessaries 
which it was very inconvenient to want, and very troublesome to fetch. 
have formerly read, without much reflection, of the multitude pf Scatchmen 
that travelled with their wares in Poland; and that their numbers were not 
small, the success of this negociation gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the gamesters had left him was 
sold, by order of the parliament; and when, in 1652, he returned to England, 
he was entertained by the earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. At the Restoration he ob- 
tained that which many missed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made sur- 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with the order of the Bath. He 
seems now to have learned some attention to money : for Wood says, that he 
got by this place seven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration he wrote the poem on Prudence and Justice, and per- 
haps some of his other pieces: and as he appears, whenever any serious ques 
tion comes before him, to have been a man of piety, he consecrated his poeti- 
cal powers to religion, and made a metrical version of the psalms of David. In 
this-attempt he has failed; but in sacred poetry who has succeeded? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master and esteem of the public 
would now make him happy. But human felicity is short and uncertain; a 
second marriage brought upon him so much disquiet, as for a time disordered 
his understanding; and Butler lampooned him for his lanacy. 1 know not 
whether the malignant lines were then made public, nor what provocation 
incited- Butler to do that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frensy lasted not long *; and he seems to have regained his full force 
of mind; for he wrote afterwards his exceilent poem upon the death of 
Cowley, whom he was not long to survive; for on the 19th of March, 1668, 
he was buried by his side. | 

DENHANM! is deservedly considered as one of the fathers of English poetry. 
Denham and Waller,” Says Prior, © improved our versification, and Dryden 
« perfected it.” He has given specimens of various composition, descriptive, 
ludicrous, didactick, and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost all mankind, the ambition 
_ of being upon proper occasions a merry fellow, and in common with most of 
them to have been by nature, or by early habits, debarred from it. Nothing is 
less exhilarating than the ludicrousness of Denham: He does not fail for want 


In Grammont's Memoirs many circumstances are related both of his marriage and his 
irensy very liitle ſavourable to his chat acter. E. 
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| of efforts: he is familiar, he is gross; but he is never merry, unless the“ Speech 
* against peace in the close Committee“ be excepted. For grave burlesgue, 


'\ 
howey er, bis imitation of Davenant shews him to have been well qualified. 
Of his more elevated occasional poems there is perliaps none that does not 
deserve commendation: In the verses to Fletcher, we hare an image that has 


einc been adopted: A | 
«« But whigyer Im I stray!d? I seed not raise 


Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

« Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt . 

Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
„Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain.“ 


After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 
' * 8 


© Poets are sultans, if they had their will; 
« For every author would his brother kill.” 


And Pope, 


Should such a man, too ſond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.” 


But this is net the best of his little pieces: it is excelled by his poem to 
Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowley, 

His praite of Fanshaw's version of Guarini, contains a very oprightly and 
judicious character of a good translator: 


That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 

« Of rracing word by word, and line by line. 
Those are the labour'd births of slavish brains, 
Not the effect of poetry, but 'pains ; « 
Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 

«« No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick at words 
A new arid nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and translators too, 
They but preserve the ashes, tho" the flame, 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame.“ 


« 


The 2::cellence of these lines is greater, as the truth which tl icy contait! 
was not at that time generally known. | 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, and, among his shorter works, 
ais best performance: tlie numbers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 

„CoorkR's HILL” is the work that confers upon him the rank and dignity 
of an original auttior. He seems to have been, at least among us, the _ 


| of a Species of composition that may be denominated /zal pectry, of which t! 
tundamental subject is some partic ular landschape, to he poetically dexribes, 


with the addition of such embellishments as may be supplied by Listorica 
| fotrogpection or incidental meditation. 
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To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very higli claim to praise, and 
its praise is yet more when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope “; after 
whose narnes little will be gained by an enumeration of smaller pocts, that have 
left scarce a corner of the island not dignified either by rhyme, or blank versc. 

„% Cooper's HILL,” if it be maliciously inspected, will not be found with- 
out its faults. The digressions are too long, the mortality too frequent, and tha 
sentiments sometimes such as will not bear a rigorous enquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has commended them, almost every 

writer for a century past has imitated, are generally known : 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

« My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
% Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.” 


The lines are in themselves not perfect; for most of the words, thus artfully 
opposed, are to be understood simply on one side of the comparison, and meta- 
phorically on the other ; and if there be any language which does not express 
intellectual operations by material images, into that language they cannot be 
translated. But so much meaning is comprized in few words ; the particulars of 
resemblance are so perspicaciously collected, and every mode of excellence 
separated from its adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitation; the different 
parts of the sentence are so accurately adjusted; and the flow of the last 
covplet is so smooth and sweet; that the passage, however celebrated, has not 
been praised above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itself and must be 
numbered among those felicities which cannot be produced at will by wit and 
labour, but must arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that understood the necessity of 
emancipating translation from the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting 
single words. How much this servile practice obscured the clearest and de- 
formed the most beautiful parts of the ancient authors, may be discovered by a 
perusal of our earlier versions; some of them the works of men well qualified, 
not only by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken 
ambition of exactness, degraded at once their originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued it with great success. His 
verstons of Virgil are not pleasing; but they taught Dryden to please better. 
His poetical imitation of Tully on“ Old Age” has neither the clearness of 
prose nor the spritghtliness of poetry. 

The“ strength of Denham,” which Pope 80 emphatically mentions, is to be 
found in many lines and couplets, which convey much meaning in few words, 
and exhibit the sentiment with more weight than bulk. 


By Gafth, in his Poem on Claremont,” and by Pope, in his Windsor Forest.“ II. 


- On 
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On the Thames. 


Though with chose streams he no resemblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 

« Search not his bottom, but survey his shore.“ 


On Strafford. f ; 


His wisdom such, as once it did appear 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear; 
« While single he stood forth, and seemed although 
« Each had an army, as an equal foe. 

„ Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

« The hearers more conceru'd than he that spake; 
Each seem'd to act that part he came to see, 

© And none was more a looker-on than he; 

„ $o did he move our passions, some were known 
« To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 

«« Now private pity strove with publick hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence. with fate.“ 


On Cowley. 


« To him no author was unknown, 

«« Yet what he wrote was all his own, 

« Horace's wit, and Virgil's state, 

„He did not steal, but emulate! 

And when he would like them appear, 

„ Their garb, but nut their cloaths, did wear. 


* 
— 
A 


As one of Deijham's principal claims to the regard of posterity arises from 
his improvement of our numbers, his veisification ought to be considered. I: 
will afford that pleasure which arises from the observation of a man of judg- 
ment naturally right, forsaking bad copies by degrees, and advancing toward 


' better practice, as he gains more confidence in himself. 


In his translation of Virgil, written when he was about twenty-one yea 


old, may be still found the old manner of continuing the sense ungracefully 
from veie to verse. 


« Then all those 
Who in the dark our fury did escape, 
*« Reiurning, know our borrow'd arms, and shape, 
« Ard differing dialect: then their numbers swell 
« And grow upon us; first Chorebus fell 


Before Minerva's altar: next did bleed 1 
Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed | 
* In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. J 


Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
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& Nor cor.s- crated mitre, from the zame 

& Ill fate could save: my country's funeral flame 
„% And Troy's cold ashes [ attest, and call 

« To witness for myself, that in their fall 

« No foes, or death, nor danger | declin'd, 

« Did and deserv'd no less, my fate to find.” 


From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards refrained, and tavgiit 
his followers the art of concluding their sense in coupllets ; which has perhaps 
been with rather too much constancy pursued, 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which are not infrequent in this 
first essay, but which it is to be supposed his maturer judgment disapproved, 
since in his latter works he has totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without difficulty, by foilowing the 
sense; and are for the most part as exact at least as those of otlier poets, thaugh 
now and then the reader is shifted off with what he can get. 3 


« O how transform'd! 
« How much unlike that Hector,. who rctrn'd 
« Clad in Achilles' spoils ! 


And again : 


“ From thence a thousand lesser poets ꝓrung, 
Like petty princes fiom the fall of /tome,” 


Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word too feeble to sustain it 


« Troy confounded falls 

From all her glories: if it might have stood 

« By any power, by this right hand it 5hor'd. 

* —And though my outward state misfortune hath 
“ Deprest thus low, it cannot reach wy faith.” 

© —Thus by his fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 
« A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
« Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thousand sail.“ 


He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses: in one passage the 
word die rhtmes three couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first productions, when he was less skilful, 
or at least less dexterous in the use of words; and though they had been more 
frequent they could only have lessened the grace, not the strength of his com- 
position. He is one of the writers that improved our taste, and advanced our 
language, and whom we ought therefore to read with gratitude, though, having 
done much, he left much to do. 


MILTON. 
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1 * Life of Milton has been already written in ss many forms, and wit! 

such minute enquiry, that I might perhaps more properly have con- 
tented myself with the addition of a few notes to Mr. enton's elegant Abridge- 
ment, but that a new narrative was thought necessary to the uniformity of this 
edition. | 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, descended from the pro- 
prietors of Milton near Thame in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his 
estate in the times of York and Lancaster. Which side he took I] know not; 
his descendant inherited no veneration for the White Rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of Shotover, a zealous papist, 
who disinherited his son, because he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, had 1ecourse for his support 
to the profession of ascrivener. He was a man eminent for his skill in music, 
many of his compositions being still to be found; and his reputation in his 
profession was such, that he grew rich, and retired to 1 estate. He had pro- 
bably more than common literature, as his son ad{res;es him in one of his 
most elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentlewomap o Ithe name of Caston, 
a Welsh family, by whom he had two sons, John the pe et, and Christopher 
who studied the law, and adhered, as the law taught hi.n, to the King's partv, 
| for which he was awhile persecuted; but having, by his brother's. interést, 
obtained permission to live in quiet, he supported himse] ft so honovurably by 
chamber: practice, that, soon after the accessionof King Jai ies, he was knighted 
and made a Judge ; but, his constitution being too weak for business, he re- 
tired before any disreputable compliances became necessal y. 

He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he married with a considerable 
fortune to Edward Philips, who came from Shrewsburv, andi rose in the Crown- 
office to be secondary: by him she had two sons, John and Edward, who 
were educated by the poet, and from whom is derived the only authentic ac- 
count of his domestic manners. 

John, the Poet, was born in his father's house, at the Spic ad-Eagle in Bread- 
*reet, Dec. 9, 1608, between six and seven inthe morning. | lis father appears to 
have been very solicitous about his education; for he was i:1structed at tiret ty 

| private 
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priv ate tuition under the cate of Thomas Young, who was afterwards chap- 
lain to the English merchants at Hamburgh, and of whom we have reason to 
think well, since his scholar considered him as worthy of an epistolary Elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's School, under the care of Mr. Gill; and re- 
moved, in the beginning of his sixteenth year, to Chtist's College in Cam- 
bridge, where he entered a sizar*, Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latin tongue; and he himself. 
by annexing the dates to his first compositions, a boast of which Politian had 
given him an example, seems to commend the earliness of his own proficiency 
to the notice of posterity. But the products of his vernal-tertikty have been 
surpassed by many, and particularly by his contemporary Cowley. Of the 
powers of the mind it is difficult to form an estimate: many have excelled 
Milton in their first essays, who never rose to works like Paradise Lost. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen, he translated or versified 
two Psalms, 114 and 136, which he thought worthy of the public eye; but 
they raise no great expectations; they would in any numerous school have 
obtained praise, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written in his eighteenth year, by 
vchich it appears that he had then read the Roman authors with very nice dis- 
cernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the translator of Polybius, remeck 
what I think is true, that Milton was the first Englishman who, after tlie 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance. If any exceptions 
can be made, they are very few: Haddon and Ascham, the pride of Elizabeth's 
roign, however they may have succeeded in prose, no sooner attempt verses 
than they provoke derision. If we produced any thing worthy of notice be- 
tore the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps Alabaster's Roxana +. 

Of these exercises which the rules of the University required, some were pub- 
Ii hed by him in his maturer years. They had been undoubtedly applauded ; 
tor they were such as few can perform: yet there is reason to suspect that he 
was regarded in his college with no great fondness. That he obtained no 
ee is certain; but the unkindness with which he was treated was not 

.crely negative. I am ashamed to relate what [ fear is true, that Milton was 
aue of the last students in either university that suffered the public indignity 
of corporal correction. 

It was, In the violence of controversial hostility, objected to him, that he was 
expelled ; this he steadily denies, and it was apparently not true; but it seems 
plain from his own verses to Diodati, that he had incurred Rustcation ; a tem- 
porary dismission into the country, with perhaps the loss of a term. 


In this assertion Dr. Johnson was mistaken. Milton was admitted a pensioner, and not 
a sar, as will appear by the following extract from the College Register.“ Johannes Milton 
* Londinensis, filius Johannis, institutus fuit in literarum Elementis sub Mag'ro Gill 
** Gymnasii Paulini præfecto, admissus est Pensionarius Minor Feb. 12%, 16247 sub Mro 
©* Chappell, solvitq. pro Ingr. £.0 105. od. . | 
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Me tenet urbs reflus quam Tha nesis allu't und2; 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camumz 
Nec dudam veliti me laris angit amor.— 

Nec dari libet usque minas perferre magistti, 

. Cuteraque ingenio non subeunda meo. 

Si sit hoc exilium patrias adiisse penatess 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 

Non ego vel rafugi nomen sortemve recuso, 
Lætus et ex:l:; conditione fruor. 


cannot find any meaning but this, which even kind Ines and reverence can 
give to the term, vctiti laris, a habitation from which he is excluded; or how 
rxile can be otherwise interpreted. He declares yet more, that he is weary of 
enduring the threats of a rigorous master, and 5omethng elbe, which a temiper liks his 
cant undergo, What was more than threat was probably punishment. This 
poem, which mentions his exile, proves like wise that it was not perpetual; for it 
concludes with a resolution of returning some time to Cambridge. And it may 
be conjectured from the willingness with which he has perpetuated the memory 
of his exile, that its cause was such as gave him no shamo. i 

He took both the usual degrees, that of Batchelor in 1628, and that of Mas- 
ter in 1632; but he left the university with no kindness for its institution, 
alienated either by the injudicious severity of his governors, or his own captious 
perverzeness. The cause cannot now be known, but the effect appears in his 
writings. His scheme of education inscribed to Hui, supersedes all academi- 
cal instruction, being intended to comprise the whole time which men usual ily 
end in literature, from their entrance upon 8 bill they pr cceed, as it is 
called, masters of arts. And in his Discourse on the libelicat way to remove Hirelings 

ut of the Church, he ingeniously proposes, that the pro ef the lands forfeited by 
the act for uperstitious uses, Should be applied to such acadeinies all over the land where 
languages and aus may be taug/t together ; so that qouil may be at once brought 103 
#5 a c am petency of learning e an honest trade, by wich means such EM them as had i,, 
Git, being add to Support themselves (without tithes) by the _—_ may, by the help | 
of the * mer, become worthy preachers. 

One of his objections to academical education, as it was then conducted, is, 
that men designed tor orders in the Church were permitted to act plays, writhing 
and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antick and diihonest gestures of Is incalo, *, 
buFoons and bauds, prostituling tie name of that minute which they lat, or ture 
near having, to the eyes of cour tiers and court ladies, thcir gi oams and maderi2is:!les, 

\ | 


* By the mention of this name he evident!y refers to Albumazar, acted at Camby! age in 
1614. Ignoramus and other plays were performed at the same time. The practice wis then very 
frequent, The ast dramatick performance at either university was The Cratætul Fair, written 
by Christopher Smart, and e at Pembroke College, Cambridge, about 1747. E. 
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This is sufficiently peevish in a man, who, when he mentions his exile from 
the college, relatee with great luxuriance, the compensation which the plea- 
sures of the theatre afford him. Plays were therefore only criminal when they 
were acted bv academicks. 

He went to the university with a design of entering into the church, but in 


time altered his mind; for he declared. that whoever became a clergyman must 


« guhscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which unless he took with a con- 
« gcience that could not retch, he must straight perjure himself. 


« and begun with servitude and forswearing.“ 

These expressions are, I find, applied to the subscription of the Articles; but 
it Seems more probable tbat they relate to canonical obedience. 
any of. the Articles which seem to thwart his opinions; but the thoughts 
obedience, whether canonical or civil, raised his indignation. 

His unwillingness to engage in the ministry, perhaps not yet advanced to a 
settled resolution of declining it, appears in a letter to one of his friends, who 
had reproved his suspended and dilatory life, which he seems to have imputed 
to an insatiable curiosity and fantastic luxury of various knowledge. To thi; 


Vi 


he writes a cool and plausible answer. in which he endeavours to persuade him | 
that the delay proceeds not from the delights of desultory study, but from the 
desire of obtaining more fitness for his task; and that he goes on, nat taking | 


thought of being late, so it give advantage to be more fit. 
M hen he left the university, he returned to his father, then residing at 


Horton in Buckinghamshire, with whom he lived five years; in which time 


he is said to have read all the Greek and Latin writers. With what limitations 
this universality is to be understood, who shall inform us ? | 
It might be supposed, that he who read so much should have done nothing 


else; but Milton found time to write the Masque of Camus, which was pre- WW 
sented at L::dlow, then the residence of the Lord President of Wales, in 1634; 
and had the henour of being acted by the Earl of Bridgewater's sons aid 


daughter. The fiction is derived from Homer's Circe *; but we never ca! 
refuse to any modern the liberty of borrowing from Homer : 


* Tt has nevertheless its fonndation in reality. The earl of Bridgewater being presideut 0: 
Wales in the year-1634, had his residence at Ludlow. castle in Shropshire, at which time lord 
Brackiy au Mr. Egerton his sons, and lady Alice Egerton his daughter, passing through 3 
place called the Hay. wood Forest, or Haywood in Herefordshire, were benighted, and the lady 
for a short time lost: this accident being related to their father upon their arrival at his castle, 
Milton, at the request of his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music in the family, wrote this 
masquc. Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on Michaelmas night; the two brothers, 
the young lady, and Lawes hims. if, bearing each a part in the representation. | 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wiſe of the earl of Carbury, who at his seat 
calte-l Golden-grove, in Crermirthenzhire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of tic 
Usurpation, Among the doctor's sermons is one on her death, in which her character is finely 
peurtrayed, Her sister, lady Mary, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

| Notwithstanding 
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a quo ceu ſonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 


His next production was -Lycidas, an elegy, written in 1637, on the death of 
Mr. King, theson of Sir John King, secretary for Ireland in the time of Eliza- 
beth, e and Charles. King was much a favourite at Cambridge, and many 
of the wits joined to do honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance with the 
Italian writers may he discovered by a mixture of longer and shorter verses, ac- 
cording to the rules of Tofcan poetry, and his malignity to the Church, by 
| ſome lines which are interpreted as threatening its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written his 4cades; for while he lived 
t Horton he used sometimes to steal from his studies a few cays, which he spent 
By at Harchcl, the house of the countess Epwager of Derby, where the Arcades 
wade part of a dramatick entertainment. ' 

7 He began now to grow wearv of the country; and had some purpose of taking 
8 chambers in the Inns of Court, when the death of his mother set him at liberty 
WE te travel, for which he obtained his father's consent, and Sir Henry Wotton's 
W direQtions, with the celebrated. precept of prudence, i pensieri $tretti, ed il vino 

DUC thoughts close, and looks loose.“ 

In 1638 he left England, and went firſt to Paris; where, by the favour of 
Lord Scydamore, he had the opportunity of viſiting Gu, then residing at the 
French court as ambassador from Christina of Sweden. From Paris he hasted 

into Italy, of which he had with particular diligence studied the language and li- 
S > terature : and though he scems to have intended a very quick perambulation of 
the country, sta'id two months at Florence; where he round his way into the 
BE acalenics, and produced his compositions with such applause as appear to have 
gexalted him in is own opinion, and confirmed him in the hope, that, *by labour 
aud intense study, which,” ſays he, © I take to he my portion in this life, 
Ws © joined with a strong propensity of nature,” he might “ leave something so 
WL © written to aftertimes, as they should not willingly let it die.“ - 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the usual concomitant of great abi- 
utes, a lofty and steady confidence in hims2!f, perhaps not without some con- 
tempt of others; for scarcely any man ever wrote so mich, and praised so few. 
Of his praise he was very frugal; as he set its value high, and considered his 
mention of a name as à security against the waste of time, and a certain pre- 
Servation from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his merit wanted diſtinction. 
Carlo Nati presented him with an encomiastic inscription, in the tumid lapidar 


th Stvic; and Francini wrote him an ode, of which the first stanza is only empty 
e, 

Sorwithstanding Dr. Johnson's assertion, that the fiction is derivel from Homer's Circe, I 
gen! may be conjectured that it was father taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in winch, undes 
the "he fiction of a dream, the characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and the delights 
nely of sensnualists expreed and reprowated, This little tract was published at Louvain in 1611, and 

eatterwards at Osſord in 1634, the very year in which Milton's Comus was written. H. 
ling N linon evidently was indebted to the O4d/Fives Tale of Gcorge Petle tor the plan o Cemus, E. 
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noise; tlie rest are perhaps too diffuse on common topicks ; but the last is 
natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, a from Sienna to Rome, where he was 
again received with kindness by the Learned and the Great. Holstenius, the 
keeper of the Vatican library, who had resided three years at Oxford, introduced 
him to Cardinal Barberini: and he, at a musical entertainment, waited ter 
him at the door, and led him by the hand into the assembly. Here Selvegp! 
praised him in a distich, and Salsilli in a tetrastich : neither of them of much 
value. The Italians were gainers by this literary commerce; for the encomiums 
with which Milton repaid Salsilli, though not secure against a stern-gram- 
marian, turn the balance indtsputably i in Mikon's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was proud enough to pub- 
lish them before his poems; though he says, be cannot be suspected but to have 
known that they were said non tam de se, quam supra ge. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two months; a time indeed suf— 
ficient, if he deſired only to ramble with an explainer of its an antiquities, 
or to view palaces and count pictures; but certainly too Short for the contem- 
plation of learning, policy, pr manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company of a hermit; a companion 
fiom whom little could be expected, yet to him Milton owed his introduction 


to Manso marquis of Villa, who had before been the patron of Taſſo. Manse | 


was enough delighted with his accomplishments to honour him with a sorry 
distich, in which he commends him for every thing but his religion ; and Mil- 
ton, in return, addressed him in a Latin poem, which must have raised an 
high opinion of English elegance and literature. | 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; but, hearing of the 
differences between the king and parliament, he thought it proper to hasten 
home, rather than pass his life jn foreign amusements while his countrymen were 
contending for their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, though the mer- 
chants inſormed him of plots laid against him by the Jcsuits, for the liberty of 
his conversations on religion. He h sense enough to judge that there was no 
danger, and therefore kept on his way, and acted as before, neither obtruding 
nor shunning controversy He had perhaps given some offence by viſiting Ga- 
liteo, then a prisoner in the inquisition for philosophical heresy ; and at Naples 
he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations on religious questioſis, he had 
excluded himself from some distinctions which he Should ctlieru ise have paid 
him. But such conduct, though it did not please, was vet sufficiently saſc, and 
Milton staid two months more at Rome, and went on to Florence Without 
molestation. 3 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards went /to Venice; and 
having sent away a collection of music and other bocks, travelled to Geneva, 

which he probably considered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed, as in a congenial element, and became ac quainted with 
John Diodati and Frederick Spanheim, two learned professors of Divinity. 
From Geneva ae passed through France; and came home, after an absence 
ef a year and thiee months, At 
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At his return he heard of the death of his friend Charles Diodati; a man 
whom it is reasonable to suppose of great merit, since he was thought by Milton 
worthy of a poem, intituled, Epitaplium Damonis, written with the common but 
childish imitation of pastoral life. 

| He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a taylor, in St. Bride's 
Church yard, and undertook the education of John and Edward Philips, his 
s'3ter's Sons. Finding his rooms too little, he took a house and garden in Alders- 
gate-street*, which was not then so much out of the world as it is now; and 
chose his dwelling at the upper end of a passage, that he might avoid the noise 
of the street. Here he received more boys to be boarded and instrueted. 

Let not our veneration for Milten forbid us to look with some degree of mer- 
riment on great promises and small performances, on the man who hastens home, 
because his countrymen are contending for their liberty, and when he reaches 
the scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in a private boarding-school - 
This is the period of his life from which all his biographers seem inclined to 
Shrink. They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a school-maxter , 
but, since it cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out, that he taught 


for nothing, and another, that his motive was only zeal for the propargation of 


learning and virtue ; and all tell what they do not Know to be true, only to 
excuse an act which no wise man will consider as in elf disgtaceful. His 
father was alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and he supplied its deficiencies 
by an lionest and useful. employme! it. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed wonders; and a formidable 
list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate- 
Street, by youth betwen ten and fifteen orsixteen years of age. Those who tell 
or receive these stories should consider that nobody can be taught faster than he 
can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of his horse · 
Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, can tell what slow ad- 
vantes he has been able to make, and how much patience it requires to recall 
vagrant inattention, tos: imulat e sluggish indifference, and to rectity absurd mis- 
apprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach somet!:ing more solid than the 
common literature of Schools, by reading those authors that treat of physical sub- 
= such as the Georgick, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This waz 


d ben pes of improvement which seems to have busied many literary projectors of 


ce. Cowley, who had more means than Mlilton of knowing what was 
that 


This is inaccurately expressed: Philips, and Dr. Newton after him, say a garden house, 
i, c. a house situate in à garden, and of which there were especially in the north suburbs ot 
London very many, if not fewelse. The term is technical, and frequently occurs in the Athen. 
aud Fast. Oxon, The meaning thereof may be collected trom the article Thomas Farnabe, the 
tamous schovl-magter, of whom the author says, that he taught in Goldsmith's Rents in 
Cripplegate parish, behind Redcross-ſtreet, where were large gardens and handsome houses. 
N! as on's house in Jewin- Street was 2 2 garden- luousg, as were indeed most of nis dwelling- 
«cr his settlement in London, H. 
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wanting to the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of education in 
his imaginary College. | 

But the truth 1s, that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which 
that knowledge requi es or includes. are not the great or the fr equent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, whether 
we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the history 
of mankind, and with those examples which may be said to embody truth, and 
prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prejudice and Justice are virtues 
and excellences of all times and of all places; we are perpetually moralists. but 
we are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature 
is necessary; our speculations upon matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Phy- 
Siological learning is of such rare emergence, that one man may know another 
half his life without being able to estimate his ſkill in hydrostaticks or astrono- 
my; but his moral and prudential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply most axioms 
of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for cop versa- 
tion ; and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, and historians 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantick or paradoxical; for if 
I have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his laboui to 
turn philosophy from the study of nature to speculations upon life; but the 
innovators whom [I oppose are turning off attention from life to nature. They 
seem to think, that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had to 
learn was, how to do good, and avoid eyil. 

"Orh To ir pryapmos rearcr ayaboils xtc. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this wonder-working 
academy, I do not know that there ever procceded any man very eminent for 
knowledge : : its only genuine product, I believe, is a small History of Poetry, 
written in Latin by his ne; hew w Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers 
has ever heard * 

That in his bel as in every thing else which he undertook, he lahourcd 
with great diligence, there is no reason for doubting. One part of his method 
deserves general imitation. He was careful to instruct his scholars in religion. 
Every Sunday was spent upon theology; of which he dictated a short svstem, 
gathered from the writers that were then fashionable in Dutch universitics, 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and spare diet; only now and then 
he allowed himself to pass a day of festivity and indulgence with some gay 


gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 
He 


„ We may be sure at least, that Dr. johnson had never seen the book he speaks of; for 


« it is entirely composed in English, though its tittle begins with two Latin words, Theatrum 


«« Poetarum z or 4 complete Collection of the Poets, &c.* a circumstance that probably misled 


* the bicgrapher of Milton.” Suropean Magazine, June, 128 p. 388. E. 
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He now began to engage in the controversies of the times, and lent his 
breath to blow the flames of contention. In 1641 he publisked a treatise of Re- 


formation, in two books, against the established Church ; being willing to help. 


the Puritans, who were, he says, inferior is the Prelates in learning. 
Hai' bishop of Norwich, had published an Humble Remoustrance, in defence 
t Epis copacy; to which, in 1641, six mimsters*, of whose names the first let- 
ters made the celebrated word Smectymnuus, gave their answer. Of this Answer 
a Confutation was attempted by the learned Mer; and to the Confutation 
Milton published a Reply, intituled, Of Prelatical Episcapacy, and whether it may 
be deduced from the Apostolical Times, by virtue of those testimonies wehich are alledged 
to that pur pete in some late treatises, ane whereof goes under the name of Jann Lord 
B. Shop of Armagi. 

] have cn this title to ew, by his contemptuous mention of Usher, 
that he had now adopted the puritanical savageness of manners. His next work 
was, The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelacy, by Mr. Jehn Alton, 
1642. In this book he discovers, not with ostentatious exultation, but wit! 
calm confidence, his high opinion of his own powers; and promises to under- 
take sometliing, he yet knows not what, that may be of use and honour to his 
country. This,“ says he, © is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
« that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
* sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and 
* purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added, industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, and insight into all scemly and generous 
© arts and affairs; till which in some measure be com past, I refuse not to 
* $ustain this expectation.” From a promise like this, at once fervid, pious 
and rational, might be expected the Paradise Lost. 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, upon the same question. 
To one of his antagonists, who affirms that he was vomited out , the university, 
he answers, in general terms; © The Fellows of the College wherein ! Spent 
some years, at my parting, after J had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
Signified many times how much better it would content that i ſhould stay. 
As tor the common approbation or dislike of that place, as now it is, 
that I should esteem or disesteem myself the more for that, too simple 33 
the answerer, if he think to obtain one with me. Of small practice were che 
physician who could not judge, by what she and her sister have of long 
time vomited. that the worser stuff she strongly keeps in her stomach, but 
the better she is ever kecking at, and is r She vomits now out ot 
sickness; but before it will be well with her, she must vomit with strong, 
physick. The university, in the time of her better health, and my younger 
judgment, I never greatly admired, but now much less.“ 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that he has been injured. 
He proceeds to describe the course of his conduct, and the train of his thou Its; 
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Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Neweomen, William 
Spinstow. 
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and, because he has been suspected of incontinence, gives an account of his owfi 
4 purity : That if I be justly charged,” says he, ©& with this crime, it may come 
„ upon me with tenfold shame.“ 

The style of his piece is rough, and such perhaps was that of his antagonist- 
This roughness he justifies, by great examples in a long digression. Sometimes hie 
tries to be humorous: © Lest I should take him for some chaplain in band, some 
* Squire of the body to his prelate, one who serves not at the altar only but at the 
“ Covrt-cupboard, he will bestow on vs a pretty model of hiniself; and sets me 
* out half a dozen ptisical mottoes, wherever he had them, hopping short in the 
measure of convulsion fits; in which labour the agony of his wit having scaped 
& narrowly, instead of well sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumb- 
&« ring posies —And thus ends this section, or rather dissection of himselt.” 
Such is the controversial merriment of Milton; his gloomy seriousness is yet 
more offensive. Such is his malignity, that hell grows darker ar his froun 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, came to reside in his house; and 
his school increased. At Whitsuntide, in his thirty-fifth vear, he married Marv, 
the daughter of Mr. Powel, a justice of the peace in Oxfordshire. He brought 
her to town with him, and expected all the advantages of a conugal life. The 
lady, however, seems not much to have delighted in the pleasures of spare diet 
and hard study; for, as Philips relates, having for a month led a philosophic 
& life, after having been used at home to a great house, and much company 
e and joviality, her friends, possibly by her own desire, made earnest suit to 
„have her company the remaining part of the summer; which was granted, 
upon a promise of her return at Michaelmas.“ 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife: he pursued his studies; and now 
and then visited the Lady Margaret Leith, whom he has mentioned in one of 
his sonnets. At last Michaelmas arrived; but the Lady had no inclination to 


return to the sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and therefore very wil- | 


lingly forgot her promise. He sent her a letter, but had no answer ; he sent more 
with the same success. It could be alledged that letters misearry ; he therefore dis- 
patched a messenger, being by this time too angry to go himself. His messenger 
was sent back with some contempt. The family of the Lady were Cavaliers. 
In a man whose opinion of his own merit was like Milton's, less provocation 
than this might have raised violent resentment. Milton soon determined to repu- 
diate her for disobedience; and, being one of those who could eastly find argu- 
ments to justify inclination, published (in 1644) Ihe Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce; which was followed by Te Judgement of Marun Bucer, concerning 


Divorce; and the next year, Eis Tetrachordon, Expositions upon the four cif 


places of Scripture which treat of Marrirge. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expected, by the clerov, who, tlien 
holding their famous assembly at Westminster, procured that the author should 
be calledbefore the Lords; “but that House, says Nr approv- 
ing the doctrine, or not favouring his accusers, did soon dismiss him.” 

There seems not to have been much written against him, nor any thing by any 
writer of eminence, The antagonist that appeared ; is styled by im, a Serving 
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Ain turned Solicitor. Howel in his letters mentions the new doctrine with con- 
tempt; and it was, I suppose, thought more worthy of derision than of con- 
futation. He complains of this neglect in two sonnets, of which the first ig 
contemptible, and the second not excellent. | 

From this timè it is observed that he became an enemy to the Presbyterians 
| whom he had favoured before. He that changes his party by his humour, is 

not more virtuous than he that changes it by his interest; he loves hi 
rather than truth. | 

His wiſe and het relations now found that Milton was not an untesisting sufs 
ferer of injuries; and perceiving that he had begun to put his doctrine in prae- 
tice, hy courting a young woman of great accomplishments, the daughter of one 

>r. Davis, who was however not ready to comply, they resolved to endeavour 
a re-union. He went sometimes to the house of one Blackborough his relation, 
in the lane of St. Martin's-le-Grand, and at one of his usual visits was sur- 
prized to see his wife come from another room, and implore forgiveness on her 
knees. He resisted het intreaties for a while: . but partly,” says Philips, © his 
* own generous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than to perseverance 
in anger or revenge, and partly the strong intercesson of friends on both 
« gides, soon brought him to an act of oblivion, and a firm league of peace.” It 
were injurious to omit, that Milton afterwards received her father and her bros 
thers in his own house, when they were distressed, with other Royalists: 

He published about the same time his Arecpagitica, a Speech of Mr. John Mil- 
ton for the liberty of unlicensed Printing. The danger of such unbounded liberty, 
and the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of Go- 
vernment which human understanding seems hitherto unable to solyve. If 
nothing may be published but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, power must always be the standard of truth; if every dreamer of in- 
novations may propagate his projects, there can be no settlement; If every 
murmurer at government may diffuse discontent, there can be no peace; and 
if every veepticke | in theology may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The 
remedy against these evils is to punish the authors; for it is yet allowed thatevery 
Society may punish, though not prevent, the publication of opinions, which 
that society shall think pernicious ; but this punishment, though it may crush 
the author, promotes the book; and it seems not more reasonable to leave 
the right of printing unrestrained, because writers may be afterwards cen- 
Sured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we 
can hang a thief, 


But whatever were his engagements, civil or domestic, poctry was never long 
out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a collection of his Latin and English poems appeared, 
in which the Allee and Penseroso, with some others, were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Bathican for the reception of scholars; but 
the numerous relations of his wifènto whom lic generously granted refuge for a 
while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, they went away ; © and the house, 

e says Philips, now looked like a house of the Muses only, though the 

* acces$ion of Scholars was not great. Possibly his having proceeded so far in the 
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&© education of youth, may have been the occasion of his adversaries calling him 
« pedagoguea nd school master; whereas it is well known that he never set 
* up for a public school, to teach all the young fry of a parish; but only was 
“willing to impart his learning and knowledge to his relations, and the Sons 
of gentlemen who were his intimate friends; and that neifher his writings 
& nor his way of teaching savoured in the least of pedantry.” | 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what cannot be denied, and 
what migth be confessed without disgrace. Milton was not a man who could 
become mean by a mean employment. This, however, his warmest friends 
seem not to have found; they therefore shift and palliate. He did not sell 
literature to all comers at an open shop; hew¾as a chamber-milliner, aid 
measured his commodities to his friends 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in this state of degradation, tells 
us that it was not long continued; and, to raise his character again, has a mind 
to invest hin: with military eplendour: « He is much mistaken,“ he says, if 
there was not about this time a design of making him an adjutant-general in 
Sir William Waller's army. But the new modelling of the army proved 
an obstruction to the design.“ An event cannot be set at a much greater dis- 
tance than by having been only designed, about same time, if a man be not much 
mistaten. Milton shall be a pedagogue no longer; for, if Philips be not much 
mistaken, somebody at some time designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the army was new-modelled (1645) he removed to a 
smaller house in Holbourn, which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have published any thing afterwards till the King's death, 
when, finding his murderers condemned by the Presbyterians, he wrote a 
treatise to justify it, and 22 compose the minds of the people. 

He made some Remarks on the Articles of Peace between Ormond and the I 5 
Rebels. While he contented himself to write, he perhaps did only what his con- 
science dictated; and if he did not very, vigilantly watch the influence of his 
own passions, and the gradual prevalence of opinions, first willingly admitted, 
and then habitually indulged; if objections, by being overlooked, were for- 
gotten, and desire superinduced conviction; he yet shared only the common 
weak ness of mankind, and might be no less sincere than his opponents. But as 
faction seldom leaves a man honest, however it might find him, Milton is sus- 
pected of having interpolated the book called Icon Basilike, which the Council 
of State, to whom he was now made Latin secretary, employed him to cen- 
sure, by inserting a prayer taken from Sidney's Arcadia, and imputing it to the 
King; whom he charges, in his /conacl/astes, with the use of this prayer, as with 
a heavy crime, in the indecent language with which prosperity had embold- 


ened the advocates for rebellion to insult all that is venerable or great: © Wh 


* would have imagined so little fear in him of the true all-seeing Deity—as, 

immediately before his death, to pop into the hands of the grave bishop that 

attended him, as a special relique of his saintly exercises, a prayer stolen word 
for word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying to a heathen god?” 

The papers which the King gave to Dr, Juxon on the scaffold, the regicides 

took away, so that they were at least the publishers of this prayer; lod — 
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Birch who had examined the question with great care, was inclined to think 
them the forgers. The use of it by adaptation was innocent; and they who 
could so noisily censure it, with a little extension of their malice could con- 
trive what they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered in Holland, employed Sal- 
masius, professor of Polite Learning at Leyden, to write a defence of his 
father and of monarchy ; and, to excite his industry, gave him, as was report- 
ed, a hundred Jacobuses. Salnasius was a man of skill in languages, knowledge 
of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory criticism, almost exceeding all hope 
of human attainment; and having, by excessive praises, been confirmed in 
great confidence of himself, though he probably had not much cone ideted the 
principles of society or the rights of government, undertook the employment 
without distrust of his own qualifications ; and, as his expedition in writing 
was wonderful, in 1649 published Defens:o Regis 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient answer; which he 883 
(1651 in such a manner, that Hobbes declared himself unable to decide whose 
language was best, or whose arguments were worst In my opinion, Milton's 
periods are smoother, neater, and more pointed; but he delights himself with 
teazing his adversary as much as with confuting him. He makes a foolish allu- 
Sion of Salmasius, whose doctrine he considers as servile and unmanly, to 
the stream of Salmacis, which whoever entered left half his virility behind 
him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was unhappily married to a scold. Ti 
es Gallus, says Milton, & ut aunt, nimium gallinaceus. But his supreme pleasure is 
to tax his adversary, $0 renowned for criticism, with vicious Latin. He opens 
his book with telling that he has used Persona, which, according to Milton, 
signiſies only a Mast, in a sense not Known to the Romans, by applying it as 
we apply Person. But as Nemesis is always on the watch, it is memorable that 
he las enforced the charge of a solecism by an expression in itself grosly sole- 
cistical, when for one of those supposed blunders, he says, as Ker, and I think 
some one before him, has remarked. propino te grummatistis ts vapulandum. 
From vaults, which has a passive sense, vapu/andus can never be derived. No 
man forgets his original trade: the rights of nations, and of kings, sink into 
questions of grammar, if grammarians discuss them. 

Milton, when he undertook this answer, was weak of body and dim of sight; 
but his will was forward, and what was waning of health was supplied by zeal. 
He was rewarded with a thousand pounds, and his book was much read; for 
paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, easily gains attention; and he who 
told every man that he was equal to his King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not dispersed with equal rapidity, or 
read with equal eagerness, is very credible. He taught only the stale doctrine of 
authority, and the unpleasing duty of submission; and he had een so long not 
only the monarch but the tyrant of literature, that almost all mankind were de- 
lighted to find him defied and insulted by a new name, not vet considered as 
any one's rival. If Christina, as is said, commended the Defence of the P.ople, her 
purpose must be to torment Salmasius, who was then at her Court; tor neither 
her civil station nor her natural character could dispose them to tavour the 
doctrine, who was by birth a queen, and by temper despotick 
1 2 gets 
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That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Milton's book, treated wit) ne- 
glect, there is not much proof; but to a mangso long accustomed to admiration, 
a little praise of his antagonist would be suffieiently offensive, and might in- 
cline him to leave Sweden, from which, however, he was dismissed, not with 
any mark of contempt; but with a train of attendance scarce less than regal. | 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imperfect, was published by e MW 
son in the year of the Restauration. In the beginning, being probably most 
in pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to defend his use of the word peer, 
but, if I remember right, he misses a better authority than n anf that lie has 
found, that of Juvenal i in his fourth satire: 


—Quid agis cum dira et fa:tjor omni 
Crimine persona est? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losing his eyes in the quarrel, Mitton Þ 
delighted himself with the belief that he had shortened Salmasius's life, and 
both perhaps with more malignity than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, 
Sept 3, 1653; and, as controvertists are commonly said to be killed by their 
last dispute, Milton was flattered with the credit of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by the authority af which he 
had destroyed monarchy, and commenced monarch himself, under the title of 
protector, but with kingly and more than kingly power. That his authority | 
was lawful, never was pretended; he himself founded his right only in necessity; 
but Milton, having now tasted the honey of public employment, would not 
return to hunger and philosophy, but, continuing to exercise his office under 


a manifest usurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty which he had de- { 
ſended. Nothing can be more just, than that rebellion should end in slavery; i 


that he who had justified the murder of his king, for some acts which to him 


seemed unlawful, should now sell his services, and his flatteries, to atyrant, of / 


whom it was evident that he could do nothing lawful. 


He had now been blind for some years; but his vigour of intellect was such, 8 


that he was not disabled to discharge his office of Latin secretary, or continue 
his controversies. His mind was too eager to be diverted, and too strong to 
be subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in child. bed, having left him three daughters, 
As he probably did not much love her, he did not long continue the appearance 
of lamenting her; but after a short time married Catharine, the daugliter of one 
captain Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtless educated in opinions like 
his own. She died within a year of childbirth, or some distemper that followed 
it; and her husband honoured her memory with a poor sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton's Def2nsio Populi was published in 1651, called Apo- 
logia pro Rege & Popul» Aꝛglicano, contra Joliannis Polypragmatici (alias Milton) 
defensionem deitructivam Regis & Populi, Of this the author was not known ; 
but Milton and his nephew Philips, under whose name he published an answer 
0 much corrected by him, that it might be called his own, imputed it to 
Bramhal; and, knowing him. no friend to regicides, thought themselves at 
liberty to treat him as if they had known what they only anspected. 
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Next year appeared Regi Sanguinis clamor ad Calum. Of this the author was 
Peter du Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary of Canterbury ; but Morus 
or More, a French Minister, having the care of its publication, was treated as 
the writer by Milton in his Defensis Secunda, and overwhelmed by such violence 
of invective, that he began to shrink under the tempest, and gave his persecutors 
the means of knowing the true author. Du Moulin was now in great danger; 
but Milton's pride operated against his malignity ; and both he and his friends 
were more willing that Du Moulin should escape than that he should be con- 
victed of mistake. 

In this second Defence he shews that his eloquence is not merely satirical; 
the rudeness of his invective is equalled by the grossness of his flattery. De- 
< £erimur, Cromuelle, tu solus superes, ad te summa nostrarum rerum rediit, 
in te solo consistit, insuperabili tuæ virtuti- cedimus cuncti, nemine vel 
* gobloquente, nisi qui æquales inzqualis ipse honores sibi quærit, aut digniori 
concessos invidet, aut non intelligit nihil esse in societate hominum magis 
« vel Deo gratum, vel rationi consentaneum, esse in civitate nihil æquius, 
« vtilivs, quam potiri rerum dignissimum, Eum te agnoscunt omnes, Cromuelle, 
*ea tu civis maximus & * gloriosissimus, dux publici consilii, exercituum 
0 fortissimorum imperator, pater patriæ gessisti. Sic tu spontanea bonorum 
« omnium & animitus missa voce salutaris.“ 

Cæsar, when he assumed the perpetual dictatorship, had not more servile or 
more elegant flattery, A translation may shew its servility; but its elegance is 
less attainable. Having exposed the unskllfulness or selfishness of the former 
government,“ We were left,” says Milton, “ to ourselves: the whole nati- | 
© onal interest fell into your hands, and subsists only in your abilities. To your 
virtue, overpowering and resistless, every man gives way, except some who, 

** without equal qualifications, aspire to equal honours, who envy the distinc- 

** tions of merit greater than their own, or who have yet to learn, that in the 
coalition of human society, nothing is more pleasing to God, or more agreea- ; 
ble to reason, than that the highest mind should have the sovereign power. 

* Such sir, are you by general confession, the greatest and most glorious 

* of our countrymen, the director of our public councils, the leader of uncon- 

** quered armies, the father of your country; for by that title does every good 
“man hail you, with sincere and voluntary praise.“ 

Next year having defended all that wanted defence, he found leisure to de- 
fend himself. He undertook his own vindication against More, whom he declares 
in his title to be justly called the author of the Regii Sanguinis clamor. In this there 
is no want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted wit. 
Morus es? an Momus? an uterque idem est?” He then remembers that Morus 
5 Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints at the known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 1 
Quze post nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controversies: and he from this time gave him- 

self vp to his private studies and his civil employment. | 


5 It may be doubted whether gloriotissimus be here used with Milton's boagted purity, Res 
$-37105@ is an illustritus thing ; but wir tlorictus is commonly a braggart, as in miles gloriotus. Dr. J. 
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As secretary to the Protector he is supposed to have written the Declaration of 
the reasons for a war with Spain. His agency was considered as of great im- 
portance; for when a treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the delay 
was publickly imputed to Mr. Milton's indisposition; and the Swedish agent 
was provoked to express his wonder, that only one man in England could 
write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-seven yeats old, and seeing himself disencumbered from ex- 
ternal interruptions, he seems to have recollected his former purposes, and to 
have resumed three great works which he had planned for his future employ- 
ment: an epick poem, the history of his country, and a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue. 

Jo collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others least practicable in a state 
of blindness, because it depends upon perpetual and minute inspection and 
collation. Nor would Milton probably have begun it, after he had lost his 
eyes; but having had it always before him, he continued it, says Philips, a/most 
to his dying-day ; but the papers were 30 discemposed and deficient, that they could nat be 


fitted for the press. The compilers of the Latin dictionary printed at Cambridge, 


had the vse of those collections 1 in three folios; but what was their fate after- 
wards is not known “. 

To compile a history from various authors, when they can only be consulted 
by other eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with more skilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained; and it was probably the difficulty of èonsult- 
ing and comparing, that stopped Milton's narrative at the Conquest; a period 
at which affairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

For the subject of his epick poem, after much deliberation, lang choos:ng, and 
Zeginning late, he fixed upon Paradise Last; a design so comprehensive, that it 
could be justified only by success. He had once designed to celebrate King 
Arthur, as he hints in his verses to Mansus, but Arthur.was reserved, says Fenton, 
ts another destiny +: 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in manuscript, and to 
be seen in a library t at Cambridge, that he had digested his thoughts on this 
subject into one of those wild dramas which were anciently called Myst-ries; 
and Philips had seen what he terms part of a tragedy, beginning with tlie first 
ten lines of Satan's address to the Sun. These mysteries consist of allegorical 
persons; such as Justice, Mercy, Faith. Of the tragedy or mystery of Paradise 
Lost there are two plans: 

The Cambridge Dictionary, published in 4to 1693, is no other than a copy, with some 
small additions, of that of Dr. Adam Littleton in 1685, by sundry person-, of whom, though 
their names are concealed, there is great reason to conjecture that Milton's nephew, Edward 
Philips, is one; for it is expressly said by Wood, Fasti, vol. I. p. 266, that Milton's 
4 Thesaurus“ came to his hands, and it is asserted in the preface thereto, that the editors 
thereof had the use of three large folios in manuscript, collected and digested into alphabe- 
tical order by Mr. John Milton. . 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the preface abore-mentied, and a 
large part of the title of the © Cambridge Dictionary.” have been incorporated d pr inted 


with the subsequent editions of! Littleton's Dictionary,” till that of 1735. Vid. Biogr. Brit» 
2985, in not. So that for aught that appears 0 the contrary, Philips was the last possessor of 
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+ Id est, to be the subject of an heroic poem, written by Sir Richard 88 H. 
} Trinity College. E. The 
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The Perſons. 
Michael. 

Chorus of Angels. 
Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. 


The Persons. 
Moses, 


dom, Heavenly Love. 
The Evening Star, 


Adam, } with the Hesperus. 
Eve, 3 Chorus of Angels. 
Conscience. Lucifer. 
Death. Adam. 
Labour, Eve. 
Sickness | Conscience, 
Discontent, Mutes. Labour, 
Ignorance ö Sickness, 
with others; Discontent 
Faith. ; en + 
Hope, Fear, | 
Charity, Death; f 
| Faith. 
Hope, 
Charity. 


Paradise Last. 
The Persons. 

Moses, moxoyiGs, recounting how he as- 
sumed his true body; that it corrupts not, 
because it is with God in the mount; declares 
the like with Enoch and Elijah; besides the 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds, 
dews, and clouds, preserve it from corrup- 
tion; whence exhorts to the sight of God; 
tells they cannot see Adam in the state of 
i nocence, by reason of their sin. 


Justice, : : 
Mercy, debating what should become 
Wisdom, of man, if he fall. 


The angel Gabriel, either 


Divine justice, Wis- | 
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Chorus of Angels ringing a hymn of the 
Creation. | 
ACT II.“ 
Heavenly Love. 


Evening _ 
Chorus sing the marriage-song, and de- 
scribe Paradise. "2 
ACT III. 
Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin, 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's 
rebellion and fall. 


AGE IF. 
Mam, en 
Eve, . 
Conscience cites them to God's examination. 


Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam 
has lost. 


ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 
- — presented by an angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, vic 
Mutes 


Famine, Pestilence, Sickness, Dis- 

content, [gnorance, Fear, Death, 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise 

Winter, Heat, Tempest, &c. 

Faith, 
Hope, 
Charity, | 
Chorus briefly concludes, 

Such was his first design, which could 
have produced only an allegory, or mystery, 
The following sketch seems to have attMned 
more maturity ; = 


Panto him and instruct him. 


Adam unparadised: 
descending or entering ; shewing, since this globe 


was created, his frequency as much on earth as in heaven; describes Paradise. 
Next, the Chorus, shewing the reason of his coming to keep his watch in Paradise, 
alter Lucifer's rebellion, by command from God; and withal expressing his de- 
Sire to see and know more concerning this excellent new creature, man. The 
angel Gabriel, as by his name signifying a prince of power, tracing Paradise with 


a more free office, passes by the station of the Chorus, and, desired by them, re- 
lates what he knew of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love and marriage. 
Atter this Lucifer appears; after his overthrow bemoans himself, seeks revenge 
on man. The Chorus prepare resistance at his first approach. At last, after dis- 
course of enmity on either side, he departs: whereat the Chorus singsof the battle: 
and victory in heayen, against him and his accomplices: as before, after the first 
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act, was Sung 4 hymn of the creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, te- 
lating and insulting in what he had done to the destruction of man. Man next, 
and Eve having by this time been seduced by the Serpent. appears confusedly 
covered with leaves. Conscience, in a shape, accuses him; Justice cites hint 
to the place whither Jehovah called for him. In the mean while, the Chorus 


. entertains the stage, and is informed by some angel the manner of the Fall. 


Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall; Adam theti and Eve return ; accus e one 
another ; but especially Adam Jays the blame to his wife; is stubhorn in his 
offence. Justice appears, reasons with him, convinces him. The Chorus ad- 
monishes Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's example of i impenitetice. The 
angel is sent to banish them out of Paradise; but before causes to pass before 
Per eyes, in shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and world. He is hum- 
bled, relents, despairs; at last appears Mercy, cemforts him, promises the 
Messiah; then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity; instructs him; he repents, 


gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly concludes, 


Compare this with the former draught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of Paradise Lost; but it is pleasant to see 
great works in their seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of excel- 
lence; nor could there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace their 
gradual growth and expansion, and to observe how they are sometimes sudden! 
advanced by accidental hints, and sometimes slowly improved by steady 
meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literary 3 which blindness cannot obstruct, 
and therefore he naturally solaced his solitude by the indulgence of his fancy, 
and the melody of his numbers. He had done what he knew to be necessarily pre- 
vious to poetical excellence; he had made himself acquainted with secmly arts and 
affairs; his comprehension was extended by various knowledge, and his memory 
stored with intellectual treasures. He was skilful in many languages, and had by 
reading and composition attained the full masterv of his own. He would have 
wanted little help from books, had he retained the power of pernsing them. 

But while his greater designs were advancing, having now, like many other 
authors, caught the love of publication, he amused himself, as he could, with 
little productions. He sent to'the press (1658) a manuscript of Raleigh, called the 
Cabinet Council; and next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, by a 7reatist 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases, and the Means of removing Hirelings out of the 
Church. 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was 1 to resign: the system of ex- 
temporary government. which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fe} into fragments when that force was taken away; and Milton saw him- 
self and his cause in equal danger. But he had still hope of doing something- 
He wrote letters, which Toland has published, to such men as he thought 
friends to the new commonwealth; and even in the year of the Restoration 
he bated no jet of heart or hope, but was fantastical enough to think that the 
nation, agitated as it was, might be settled by a pamphlet, called 4 ready and 
easy way to establish a. Free Communuealth: which was, however, enough con- 


sidered to be both seriouſly and ludicrouſſy answered. Tue 
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The obsti nate enthusiasm of the commonwealthmen was very remarkable. 
When the King was apparently returning. Harrington, with a few associates ag 
| fanatical as himself, used to meet, with all the gravity of political importance, 
to settle an equal government by rotation; and Milton, kicking when he-could 
strike no longer, was foolith enough to publish, a few weeks before the Res- 
toration, Nates apon 2 sermon reached by one Griffiths, intituled, Die Fear of 
Ced and the King. To these notes an answer was written by L'Estrange, in a 
pamplflet petulantly called Ne Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or inen of greater activity could do, the King 
| Was now ahout to be restored with the irresistible approbation uf the people. He 
| was therefore no longer secretary, and was consequently obliged to quit the 
W ious which he held by his office; and proportioning luis sense ot danger to his 
== vpinion of the importance of his writings, thought it eonvenient to eek some 
BS :hclter, and hid himself for a time in Bartholomew-Close, by West Smithfield. 
I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps unconscionsly paid to this 
great man by his biographers: every house in which he resided is historically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect naming any place that he honours 
ed by his presence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had perhaps no other exam- 
ple, declined to be the judge or avenger of bis own: or his father's wrongs: and 
promised to admit intc the Act of Oblivion all, except those whom the parlia- 
ment should except; and the parliament doomed none to capital punishment, 
but the wretches who had immediately co-operated in the murder of the King, 
| Milton was certainly not one of them; he had only juſtified what they had done. 

This justitication was indeed cuſiciently affentive; aud (June 16) an ordet 
was issued to scize Milton's Defence, and Goodwin's Obstractors of Justica, 
| another book of the ame tendency, and hurn them by the common hangman. 
9 The attorney-general was ordered to prosecute the authors; but Milton was 
not seized, nor perhaps very diligently pursued. ; 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of innumetable bogoms was stilled 
by an agt, which the King, that his mercy might want no recommendation of 

elegance, rather called an act of cblivien than of grace. Goodwin was named, 
with nineteen more, as incapacitated for any public trust; but of Milton there 
was no exception, 

Of this tenderness shown to Milton, the curiosity of mankind has not for- 
born to enquire the reason. Burnet thinks he was forgotten ; but this is anothet᷑ 
which may confirm Dalrymple” s observation, who says, that whens 

fever Burnet's narrations are exartyned, he appears to be mistaken.“ 

F orgotten he was not; for his pr $ecution was ordered ; it must be therefore 
by design that he was included in the general oblivion. He is said to have had 
frictids in the house, such as Marvel, Mbtrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges; and 
undoubtedly a man like him must have had influence. A very particular story 
is told by Richardson in his Memoirs, which he received front Pope, as de- 
livered by Betterton, who might have heard it from Davenant. In the war 


between the King and ParLament, Davenant was made prisoner and con- 
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demned to die; but was spared at the request of Milton, When the turn of 
SUCCESS brought Milton into the like danger, Davenant repa'd the benefit by 
appearing in his favour, Here is a reciprocation of generosity and gratitude. $9 
pleasing, that the tale makes its own way to credit. But if help were wanted, 
I know not where to find it. The danger of Davenant is certain from his own 
relation; but of his escape there is no account. Betterton's narration can be 
traced no higher; it is not known that he had it from Davenant. We are 
told that the benefit exchanged was life for life; but it scems not certain tha 

Milton's life ever was in danger. Goodwin, who had committed the same kind 
of crime, escaped with incapacitation ; and as exclusion from public trust is a 
punishment which the power of government can commonly intfict without the 
help of a particolar law, it required no great interest to exempt Milton from a 
censure little more than verbal. Something may be reasonably aseribed to 
veneration and compassion; to veneration of his abilities, and compassion for 
his distresses, which made it fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He was 
now poor and blind; and who would pursue with violence an illustrious 
enemy, depressed by fortune, and disarmed by nature *! 

The publication of the act of oblivion put him in the same condition with 
his fellow-subjects. He was, however, upon some pretence now not known, 
in the custcdy of the serjeant in December; and, when he was released, upon 
his refusal of the fees demanded, he and the serjeant were called before the 
House. He was now safe within the sliade of oblivion, and knew himself to 
be as much out of the power of a griping officer. as any other man. How the 
question was determined is not known. Milton would hardly have contended, 
but that he knew himself to have right on his side. 

He then removed to Jewin-street, near Aldersgate-street ; and being blind 
and by no means wealthy, wanted a domestic companion and attendant ; and 


therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Minshul, f 
All his wives ll 
were virgins; for he has declared that he thought it gross and indelicate to bea 


a gentleman's family in Cheshire, probably without a fortune. 


second husband: upon what other principles his choice was made, cannot now 
be known; but marriage afforded not much of his happiness. The first wife lett 
him in disgust, and was brought back only by terror; the second, indeed, seems 
to have been more a favourite, but her life was short. "The third, as Philips 
relates, oppressed his children in his life time, and cheated them at his death. 
Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure story, he was offered the con- 
_ of his employment; and being pressed by his wife to accept it, ansSWer- 
* You, like other women, want to ride in your coach ; my wish is to live 
and die an honest man.” If he considered the Latin secretary as exercising 
any of the powers of government, he that had shared authority, cither with 


A different account of the means by which Milton secured himself is given by an historial 
lately brought to light. Milton, Latin secretary to Cromwell, distinguished by his writings 
ein favour of the rights and liberties of the people, pretended to be dead, and had a public 
* funeral processton. The king applauded his policy in escaping the punishment of death, by 3 


te seasonable shew of dying.” Cunningham's History of Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 14. 1 
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the parliament o Cromwell, might have forborn ſto talk very loudly of his 
honesty ; and if he thought the abe purely ministerial, he certainly might 
have honestly retained it under the king. But this tale has too little evidence 
to deserve a disquisition; large offers and sturdy rejections are among the 
common topicks of falsehood. 
9 He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, that he forbore to dis- 
turb the new s$ettlement with any of his political or ecclesiastical opinions, 
and from this time devoted himself to poetry and literature. Of his zeal for 
learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by publishing, the next year (1661), 
Arcidence commenced Grammar; a little book which has nothing remarkable, but 
that its author, who had been lately defending the supreme powers of his 
country, and was then writing Paradise Lost, could descend from his elevation 
to rescue children from the perplexity of grammatical confusion, and the trou- 
ble of lessons unnecessarily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the quaker, being recommended to him as one who 
would read Latin to him, for the advantage of his conversation, attended him 
every afternoon, except on Sundays, Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, had 
declared, that 20 read Latin with an Enzl1sh mouth is as il a hearing as Law French, 

required that Elwood should learn and practise the Italian pronunciation, 
| which, he said, was necessary, if he would talk with foreigners. This seems to 
have been a task troublesome without use. There is little reason for preferring 
the Italian pronunciation to our own, except that it is more general: and to 
teach it to an Englishman is only to make him a ie at home. He who 
travels, if he speaks Latin, may so soon learn the sounds which every native 
gives it, that he need make no provision before his journey; and if strangers 
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d visit us, it is their business to practise such conformity to our modes as they 
d expect from us in their own countries. Elwood complied with the directions, 
of 7 and improved himself by his attendance, for he relates, that Milton having a 
es curious ear, knew by his voice when he read what he did not understand, <P 
2 a would Stop him, and pe n tie most dij/icalt Passages. ä 

1 In a short time he took a house in the Artillery Walk, leading to Bunkill 
ft Fields; the mention of which concludes the register of Milton's re:novals and 
ns habitations. He lived longer in this place than any other. 

ps He was now busied by Paradise Lost, Whence he drew the original design 
. has been variously conjectured by men who cannot hear to think themselves 
BY ignorant of that which, at-last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. Some 
er- and the hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorised story 
ive of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus: Let the Rainb5w be the 
ng Hadlestick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It has been already shewn, that the first con- 
1th ception was a tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative, but a dramatick work, 


which he is supposed to have begun to reduce to its present form about the 


rian ume (1655) when he finished his dispute with the defenders of the king; 

— | He long had promised to adorn his native country by some great perfor- 
7 mance, while he had yet perhaps no settled design, and was stimulated only 
b by such expectations as naturally arose from the survey of his attainment, 
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and the consciouness of his powers. What he «howld undertuke, it was diff. 
cult to determine. He was lang cliauing, and began Ahte. 


While he was obliged to divide his time between hi private #udies and af. 


fairs of tate, hi poetical labour mu:t have been often interrupted ; and per- 
haps he did little more in that busy time than con:truct the narrative, ati 
the epiodes. proportion the parts, accumulate images and wenttments, 44 
treasure in his memory, or pre:erve in writing, uch hints as bogks or medi- 
tation would upphy. Nothing particular is known of his intellect un opera. 
tions while he was a staterman ; for, having every help aid atcommodatio!n 
at hand, he had no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all public $ations, he is yet to great not ti he red by 
curiosity to his retirement ; where lie has been found by Mr. Kichard4on, the 
fondest of is admirers, ꝛittiug before his dior in a prey coat of care cloth, in warm 
zultry weather, is engoy the freth air; and 15, as in his #:9n rom, reautving the vt of 
pecple of dutinguzhed part. as will ar quality, His visite of bigh quality mt 
now be iinagined to be few, but men of parts might rea nab chutt tlie 
converiation of a man to generally illustrious, that foreigners are reported, I 
Wood, to have visited the houte in Ereudtrect where he was horn 

According to another account, he was ven in a wall hou, rat; encus! 
dreiied in black cliatlis, iitting in a room hung with ruuy green ; pale but nit cada es a, 
with chulisonei in his hands, He aid, that if it were it nat for hs gaut, his blindrs:: 
would be telerabie. 

In the intervals of bis pain, being made unable to ute rhe common exercites, 
he used to twing in a chair, and wmerimes pla- ans an organ. 

He was now conferiedly and vidbly employed npon his poem, of which: ths 
progres might he noted hy the with whom he was ſamilher; for he was hliged, 
when he bad compœid as many line: as his memory would oorreniently reta's 
to employ tome friend in writing illem, having, at leavt for part of the time, 1 
regular atendan. Thi gave opportunity to ohvervations atid reports, 

Mr. Ptikps oberves, that there was a very remarkable circumuatmme in the 
compoure of Paradite Lait, (which have a panicular reayin,” 27s lie, © th te- 
member: for whereas | kad the perutal of it from the very beginning, for 
tome vers, 231 went from time tu time to un, in par cs of ten, twenty, 
or thitty vertes at a time (which being wrater, by whatever hand came ne, 
- might poi want correction as ti the onthogray! 7 @ A pointis 2), having 

+ ar the tummer came on, not been tiewed any for a convecy. _ while, ans 
* GEUring the teuvon thereof, wat ariewered, .. t his vein never | Lappily flowed 
put from the Autùmnal Equinox to the Verne! ; aud that whatever he at- 
„ tempted at ade times was never tu hn ata tian, though he courted bi 

ns = ey never mech; V that, in all the ears * Was about this poem, lit 
may be aid ta have went half his time therein. | 

Dota this relation Toland remarks, — in his opinion Philips has mitaken 
the time of the year ; for Milton, in tis $ Elezies, declares that with the advs 

of the © prin he feels the inc of # bis poctical force, redeunt in car mina OR 
25 tia n is anawered, that Filips u barely in SAKE time 0 WE e 
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arid it mar be added, that Milton mioln find different times of the year 
Ervouralle to different parts of life, Mr Richardson conceives it impomible 
that wok a work houtd le 1urpended for 11% months, or for one. It may s on ſaiter or 
air, but it mit e n. By what neceuity it must continually go on, or why 
it might not be laid avide and revumed, it I not can to digcover, 

This dependarice of the ul upon the scar, the temporary and pet iodi- 
cal es ata flows of intellect, may, I swppoze, juitly be derided as the fumes 
of vain imagination. Saptiens daminalitur aztris, ) he author that thinks him- 
„ weather hound will find, with 4 little help from hellebore, that he is only 
idle Or exhanzted, But while this notion has porgecdion of the head, it pro- 
duces the inability which it upp. Our powers owe much of their energy 
to our hopes ; prmnt quia pot videntur. When Success Seems attainable, di- 
ende is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the faculnes are snppreved by 
4 cron wind, ur a cloudy zH, the day 13 given up without rcsistance, for wha 
can contend with the cute of Nature? 

Prom wel prepoweenions Milton tems not ta have been free, There pre- 
vailed in his time an option that the world was in its decay, and that we have 
tad the migfortunce to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature, [rt was sus 


„pet ted that the whale creation languiched, that neither trees nor atimals 


Had the height or bulk of their predecerrors, and that&yery thing was daily 
mrking Ly gradual diminution *® Milton appears to $wpect that wils partake 
of the gengtal degeneracy, and is not without me fear that lis book is to be 
written in an aye 170 late for Heroic POEtY, 

Anmther opinion wanders alout the world, and sometimes finds reception 
ang WY men; an gpinign that revtrains the gperations of the mind to par- 
ticlar £21008, and vippogrs tat a lucdless ninrtal may be born in a degree of 
latitude ten high or ton low for wixdom or for wit, tom this faney, wild as 
*, tc had not wholly cleared His head, when he feared lest the dlimats of his 
chunt nipl;e be 17 old for Bights of 1: nation. 

105 4 mind alreaty occupied by su farics, another not more rea halle 
gt cavity ind its wav, He that ch fear lest his genius had fallen upon tu 
3G 2 Wo1d, or too chill a climate, minim comgently magnify to himelf the in- 
Feng the ti, and Hlieve his facultics'ts be vigorous only half the year, 

r hien 19 the Kn Was of leatt more reawnallle than his dread of 
FAY haute, Of ſigid zone ; for general cause must operate uniformly 
it 4 general abatement of twental power ; if jews could be performed hy the 
et, levs li, world content the judges of his work. Among this lagging 
ACS © 


rae of Srenty proveliers he might si have ven jim enimnence by produ- ing 


YC #1141 they ould not willingly it i. However inferior to the heroes 
* 1 0 6 + 9 192 1 _ 2 ! 
. "WF 144 SHY +>; W rei ni 2 4 nun,, 1600 18 A PT a LW very 19 
W, 0 1 ene eum of te Fern n Providence f God by Os Government 
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Ne, by Dy. George Hatewill, London, Gln, 1614, The fart who ventured ts 
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' who were born in better ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, 


with the hope of growing every day greater in the dwindle of postcrity. He 
might still be a giant among the pygmics, the one-eyed monarch of the blind, 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of composition, we have little 
account, and there was perhaps little to be told. Richardson who ems to have 


been very diligent in his enquiries, but discovers always a wish ta find Milton 


discriminated from other men, relates, that © he would sometimes lie awake 
„hole nights, but not a verse could he make; and on a sudden his poetical 
“ faculty would rush upon him with an impetus or rum, and his daughter was 
immediately called to secure what came. At other times he would 8 
« perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce them to half the number.“ 
These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, thesc transient and involun- 
tary excursions and retrocessions of invention, having some appearance of devi- 
ation from the common train of Nature, are caperly caught by the lovers of a 
wonder. Yet something of this inequality happens to every man in every mode 
of exertion, manual or mental. The mechanick cannot handle his hammer and 
his file at all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not why, when 


his hand is out. By Mr. Richardson's relation, casually conveyed, much regard 


cannot be claimed. That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called tor bis daugl- 
ter to secure what came, may be questioned; for unluckily it happens to be know 
that his daughters were never taught to write; nor would he have been obliged, 
as is universally confessed, to have employed any casual visitor in disburthen- 
ing his memory, if his daughter could have performed the office. 
The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of other authors, and, 
though doubtles true of every fertile and copious mind, scems to have been 
gratuitously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know mort, is, that he composed 


much of his poem in the night and morning, I suppose before his mind, was 
disturbed with common business ; and that he poured out with great fluency 


his unpremeditated wverie. Vetsification, tree, like his, from the distresses ot 
Thyme, must by a work so long be made prompt and habitual ; and when his 
thoughts were once adjusted, the words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his works were written, can- 


not often be known. The beginning of the third book shews that he had lost 
his siglit; and the Introduction to the seventh, that the return of the King 


had clouded him with discountenance ; and that he was offended by the licen- 
tious festivity of the Restoration. There are no other internal notes of time, 
Milton, being now cleared from all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing 1c- 
quired from him, but the common duty of living in quiet, to be rewarded with 
the common right of protection; but this, which, when he skulked from the ap- 
proach of his King, was perhaps more than he hoped, seems not to have satis- 

fied him; for no sooner is he safe, than he finds lumsclf in danger, fallen an 


evil days and evil tongues, and with darkness and with danger compassd round, "Fs 


darkness, had his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly deserved com- 


_ but to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and un j ust. Ile was 
fallen 
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| fallen indeed on &vil days; the time was come in which regicides could no 

longer boast their wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, re- 

quirel* impudence at least equal to his other powers; Milton whose warmest 
| advocates must allow, that he never spared any asperity of reproach or brutality 
of insolence. 

5 But the charge itself seems to be false ; for it would he hard to recollect any 

W rcnoach cast upon him, either serious or ludicrous, through the whole re- 

mining part of his life, He pursued his studies or his amusements, without 

perecution, molestation, or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great 
| abilities, however misnsed : they who contemplate in Milton the scholar and 
the wit, were contented to forget the reviler of his king. 

When the plague (1655) raged in London, Milton took refuge at Chalfont 

in Bucks; where Elwood, who had taken the house for him, first saw a com- 

plete copy of Paradise Lit, and, having perused it, aid to him, © Thou hast said 

« a great deal upon Paradise Lost; what hast thou to say upon Paradise found 9”? 

Next year, when the danger of infection had ceased, he returned to Bunhill- 
fields, and designed the publication of his poetn. A license was necessary, and 
he could expect no great kindness from a chaplain of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He scems, however, to have been treated with tenderness; for, though ob- 
jections were made to particular passages, and among them to the simile of the 
sun eclipsed in the, first hook, yet the license was granted; and he sold his copy, 

April, 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an inimediate payment of five pounds, 
with a stipulation to receive five pounds more when thirteen hundred should be 
sold of the first edition: arid again, five pounds after the sale of the same num- 
ber of the second edition! and another five pounds after the «ame sale of the 
third, None of the three editions were to extend beyond fifteen hundred copies, 

The first edition was ten hooks, in a small quarto. The titles were varied 
from yoar to year; and an advertisement and the arguments of the books were 
= onittcd in some copies, and inserted in others. 

_ 1b: ale gave him in two years a right to his second payment, for which 
the receipt was signed April 26, 1669. The second edition was not given till 
1674; it was printed in small octavo; and the number of books wes in- 
creas:d to twelve, by a division of the seventh and twelfth ; and some other 
small improvements were made. The third edition was published in 1678; 
and the widow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, sold all her claims to 
Simmons for eight pounds, according to her receipt, given Dec. 21, 1080. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole right to Brahazon Aylmer 
for twenty-five pounds; and Aylmer sold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 
1638, half, March 24, 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. In the history 

of Paradise Lot a deduction thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The $low sale and tardy reputation of this poem have been always men- 
tioned as evidences of neglected merit, and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; 
and enquiries have been made, and conjectures offered, about the cause of its 


long obscurity and late reception. But has the case been truly stated? Have 
not lamentation and wonder been lavished upon an evil that was never felt ? 
That 
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That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradise Lo received no pub. 


lic acclamations is readilv confessed. Wit and literature were on the side of the 
Court: and wiſo that solicited favour or fashion would venture to praise the de- 
fender of the regicides? All that he himself could think his due from ev4/ tongue; 
in evil days was that reverentialsilence which was generously preserved. But it can- 


not he inferred that his poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly, admired. 


The sale, if it be considered, will justify the public. Those who have no power 
to judge of part times but by their own, should always doubt their conclusions, 
The call for books was not in Milton's age what it is at present To read was 
not then a general amusement; neither traders, nor often Taster thought 
themselves disgraced by ignorance. The women had not then aspited to litera- 
ture, nor was every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. Those, indeed, 


who professed learning, were not less Iearned than at any other time; but of | 


that middle race of students who red for pleasure or accomplishment, and 
who buy the numerous products of modern typography, die number was then 
comparatively small. To prove the paucity of readers, it may be suſhcicht to 
mark, that the nation had been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is forty- 
ne years, with only two editions of the works of Shakspeare, which probably 
did not together make one tliousand copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in opposition to so much 
recent enmity, and to a style of versification new to all and disgusting to many, 
was an uncommon example of the prevalence of genius. The demand did not 
immediately increase; for many more readers than were supplied at first the 
nation did not afford. Only three thousand were sold in eleven years for it 
forced its way without assistance: its admirers did not dare to publish their 
opinion; and the opportunities now given of attracting notice by advertise- 
ments were then very few; the means of proclaiming the publication of new 
books have been produced by that general literature which now pervades the 
nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy still advanced, till the Revolution 
put an end to the secrecy of love, and Paradise Lost broke into open view 
with sufficient security of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton RC 
the silent progress of his work, and marked its reputation stealing its way in a 
kind of subterraneous curtent through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive 


him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his 
own metit with steady consciousness, and waiting, without impatience, the 


vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation, 
In the mean time he continued his studies, and supplied the want of sight 
by a very odd expedient, of which Philips gives the following account: 
Mr. Philips tells us, © that though our autbor had daily about him one or 
« other to read, some person of man's estate, who, of their own accord, greedily 
e catched at the opportunity of being his readers, that they might as well reap 
3 benefit of what they read to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their 
* reading ; and others of younger years were sent by their parents to the 7 
end 
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tend; yet excusing only the eldest daughter by reason of her bodily in- 


Ks firmity. and difficult utterance of etch; (which); to say truth, [ doubt was 


% the principal ca1i*2 of excusing her,) the other two were condemned to the 
te performance of reading, and exactly pronouncing of all the languages of 
t whatever book he should, at one time or other, think fit ts pcruse, vit. the 
4 Hebrew (and I think the Syriac), tle Greek, the Latin, the Italian, Spanish; 
and French. All which sorts of books to be confitied to read, without undet- 
te sranding one word, must needs be a trial of patience almost beyond endurance; 
Vet it was endured by both for a long time; though the irksomeness of this 
* employment could not be always concealed, but broke out more and more 
& into expresions of uncasiness ; so that at length they were all, evert the eldest 
© also, sent out to learn Some curious and ingenious sorts of manufacture, that 
* are proper for women to learn; particularly emhroideries in gold and silver.“ 

In this scene of misery which this mode of intellectual labour vets before 
our eyes, it is hard to determine whether the daughters or the father are most 

to be lamented. A language not understood cn never be so read as to give 
pleasure, and very seldom $0 as to convey meaning. IF few men would have 
had resolution to write hooks with such embarrassments, few like wise would 
have wanted ability to find some better expedient; 

Three years after his Paradise Lott (1667), he publislied his Tinety ar Eng- 
land, comprising the whole fable of Geoffry of Monmouth; and continued to 
the Norman invasion. Why he should have given the first part, which he 
5eems not to believe, and which is univetsally rejected, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. The style is hatsb; but it has sometluing of rouge vigbur; which 
perhaps may often strike, though it cannot please. 

On this history the licenset again fixed his claws, and before Us could trans- 
mit it to the pres tore out several parts. Some ceisutes of the Saton monks 
were taken away, lest they should be applied to the modern cletgy; and a 

character of the Long Parliament, and Assembly of Divines, was excluded 
»t which the author gave a copy to the carl of Anglesea, and which being 
afterwards published, has been since inserted in its proper place. 

The same year were printed Paradite Regained, and Samson Afonistes, 4 tta- 
gedy written in imitation of the Ancients, and never designed by tlie author 
for the etage. As these poems were published by another bookseller, It has 
been asked, whether Simmons was discouraged from receiving them by the 
Slow sale of the former. Why a writer changed his booksellet a hundred 
years ago, | am far from hoping to discover. Certainly, he who in two years 
ells thirteen hundred copies of 4 volume in quarts; bought for two payments 
of five pounds each, has no reason to tepent his purchase. 

When Milton shewed Paradite Regained to Elwood, © This,” said hie, 

* owing to you; for you put it in my head by the question you put to me « 
* Chaltont, which otherwise I had not thought of.” 

His laet poetical offspring was his favourite. He could not, as Elwood re- 
lates, endure to hear Paradis Lest preferred to Paradis Regained. Many cautes 
may vitiate a writez's Judgment of his own works. On that which has cost him 
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much 3 "i Sets a high value, because he is anwilling to think that he has 
been diligent in vain; what has been produce. l without toilsome efforts is con- 
sidered with delight, as a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile invention ; and 


the last work, whatever it be, has necessarily most of the grace of novelty, 


Milton, however i it happened, had this prejudice, and had it to hins21f. 


which did not disdain the meanest services to literature. 


To that multiplicity of attainments and extent of comprehension, that en- 
title this great author to our veneration, may be added a kind of humble dignity, 
The epic poet, the 
controvertist, the politician, having already descended to accommodate chil- 
dren with a bdok of rudiments, now in the last years of lis life, composed a 
book of Logick, for the initiation of students in philosophy; and published 
(1672) Artis Logice plentor Dntitutio ad Petri Rami Methodum concinnata ; that is, 
% A new Scheme of Logick, according to the Method of Ramus.“ I know 
not whether, even in this book, he did not intend an act of hostility against 
the Universities; for Ramus was one of the first oppugners of che old philo- 


sophy, who disturbed with innovations the quiet of the schools. 


His polemical disposition again revived. He had now been safe so long, that 
he forgot his fears, and published a Treatie of true Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tale- 
ration, and the best Means to prevent the Growth of Popery. 

But this little tract is modestly written, with respectful . mention of the 
Church of Bngland, and an appeal to the thirty-nine articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the sufficiency of the Scriptures; and he extends it 
to all who, whatever their opinions are, profess to derive them from the sacred 
books. The papists appeal to other testimonies, and are therefore in his 
opinion not to be permitted the liberty of either public or private worship ; 
for though they plead conscience, we aus n warrant, he Says, to regard con- 
erence, which is not grounded in Scripture. 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, may be perhaps delighted with 
his wit. The term Roman catholick is, he says, one of the Pope's bul!s ; it is parti 
cular universal, or catholick schismatick. | 

He has, however, something better. As the best preservative against Popery, 
he recommends the diligent perusal of the Scriptures; a duty, from which he 
warns the busy part of mankind not to think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some additions. 

In the last year of his life he sent to the press, seeming to take delight in oub- 
lication, a collection of Familiar Epistles in Latin; to which, being too few 
to make a volume, he added some academical exercises, which perhaps he 
perused with pleasure, as they recalled to his memory the days of youth; but 
for which nothing but veneration for his name could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout, with which he had 
been long tormented, prevailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and silent expiration, about the tenth of November 1674, at his 
house in Bunhill-fields; and was buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 
at * His funeral was very splendidly and numerously . 
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Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no memorial; but in our 
| time a monument has been erected in Westminster-Abbey To the Author of 
Paradis Lot, by Mr. Benson, who has in the inscription bestowed more words 
| apon himself than upon Milton. 
| When the inscription for the monument of Plilips, in which he was said to 
| be 5911 Milton secundis, was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he 
refused to admit it; the name of Milton was, in his opinion, too detestable to be 
read on the wall of a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who Succeeded 
him, being author of the inscription, permitted its reception. And such has 
« been the change of public opinion,“ said Dr. Gregory, * from whom I heard 
« this account, that I have seen erected in the church a statue of that man, 
hose name I once knew considered as a pollution of its walls.” 
Milton has the reputation of having been iu his youth eminently beautiful, so 
as to have been called the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of a light 
| brown, parted at the foretop, and hung down upon his shoulders, according to 
the picture which he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of the heroick 
stature, but rather below the middle size, according to Mr. Richardson, who men- 
| tions hiln as having narrowly escaped from being 5/hort and thick. He was vigorous 
and active, and delighted in the exercise of the sword, in which he is related to 
have been eminently skilful. His weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the 
back-sword, of which he recommends the use in his book on Education. 

His eyes are said never to have been bright; but, if he was a dexterous 
| fencer, they must have been once quick. | 
His domestick habits, so far as they are known, were those of a severe stu- 
dent. He drank little strong drink of any kind, and fed without excess in anany 
W tity, and in his earlier years without delicacy of choice. In his youth he studied 
late at night; but afterwards changed his hours, and rested in bed from nine to 
our in the summer, and five in the winter. The course of his day was best 
3 known after he was blind. When he first rose, he heard a chapter j in the Hebrew 
Bible, and then studied till twelve; then took some exercise for an hour; then 
WT dined, then played on the organ, and Sung, or heard another sing; then studied 

to six; then entertained his visitors till eight; then supped, and, after a pipe 
of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed. 
So is his life described; but this even tenour appears attainable only in 
Colleges. He that lives in the world will sometimes have the succession of his 
| practice broken and confused. Visiters, of whom Milton is represented to have 
had great numbers, will come and stay unseasonably ; business, of which every 
man has some, must be done when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had something read to him by hs 
bedside ; perhaps at tl. is time his daugliters were employed. He composed 
much in the morning, and dictated in the day, sitting obliquely i in an elbow- 
chair, with his leg thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. In the civil wars he lent 
his personal estate to the parliament; but when, after the contest was decided, 
he solicited repayment, he met not only with neglect, but 5/arp rebuke ; and, 
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having tired both bimself and his friends, was given up to poverty and hopelest 
indignation, till he shewed how able he was to do greater service. He was 
then made Latin secretary, with two hundred e year; and had a thou- 
zand pounds for his Defence of the People. His wido who, after his deatli, re- 
tired to Nampt wich in Cheshire, and died about 1729, is Said to have reported 
that he lost two thousand pounds by entrusting it to a scrivenet; and that, in 
the general depredation upon the Church, he had grasped an estate of about 
sixty pounds à year belonging to Westminster-Abbey, which, like other 
sharers of the pluuder of rebellion, he was afterwards obl:ged to return. 'Two 
thousand pounds, which he had placed in the Excize-ofbce, were also lost. 
There is yet no reason to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. His 
wants, being few, were competently supplied. He Sold his library before his 
death, and left his family fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow laid 
hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his daughters. ſ 

His literature was unquestionably great. He read all the languages which 
are considered either as learned or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialects, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish. In Latin his skill was uch as 
places him in the first rank of writers ard iticks; and he appears to have cul- 
tivated Italian with uncommon — The books i in wlüch his daughter, 


who used to read to him, represented him as most delighting, after Homer, - 


which he could almogt repeat. were. Ovid's Metamorphoses and Euripiges. 


His Euripides i is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my hands: the margin is 


Sometimes nated ; but 1 have found nothing remarkable. 


Of the English poets he set most value upon Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cow- in 
: 55 „ Spenser was apparently his favourite: Shakspeare he may easily be sub- 


posed to like, with every skilful reader; but I should not have expected tliat 


Cowley, whose ideas of excellence were different from his own, would have by 
had much of his approbation. His character of Dryden, who sometimes visited We 


him, was, that he was a good rhymist, but no poet. 


His theological opinions are said to have been first Calvinistical ; and after- A 


wards, perhaps when he began to hate the Presbyterians, to have tended towards 
Arminianism. In the mixed questions of theology and government, he never 
thinks he can recede far enough from popery, or prelacy ; but what Baudius 
says of Erasmus seems applicable to him, mags haby:t quod fugeret, quam quid 
SEQUEYERUT, He had determined rather what to condemn, than what to approve. 


He has not associated himself with any denomination of Protestant: we know 1 
rather what he was not than what he was. He was not of the church of 8 


Rome ; he was not of the church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the rewards are distant, 
124 which is animated only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example, Milton, who 
appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, and to have 
regarded the Holy Scriptures with the profoundest veneration, to have been 
untainted by any heretical peculiarity of apy and to have lived in a my 
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56 emed belief of the immediate and occasional agency of Providence, yet grew 
old without any visible worship. In the distribution of his hours, there was 
no hour of prayer, either solitary, or with his household; omitting public 
pravers, he omitted all. ; 
Ot this omission the reason has been sought, upon a supposition which ought 
never to be made, that men live with their own approbation, and justify their 
conduct to themselves. Praver certainly was not thought superflyous by him, 
who represents our fitst parents as praying acceptably in that state of inno- 
cence, and efficaciously after their fall. That he lived without prayer can 
hardly be affirmed; his studies and meditations were an habitual prayer. 
The neglect of it in his family was probably a fault for which he condemned 
himself, and which he intended to correct, but that death, as too often hap- 
pens, intercepted his reformation. 5 
His political notions were those of an acrimonious and surly republican, for 
which it is not known that he gave any better reason than that @ popular governs 
ment was the mast frugal; for the trappings of a monarchy would set up an ordinary 
commonwealth It is surely very shallow policy, that supposes money to be the 
chief good; and even this, without considering that the support and expence 
of a Court is, for the most part, only a particular kind of traffick, for which 
money is circulated, without any national impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded on an envious hatred of 
greatness, and a sullen desire of independence; in petulance impatient of con- 
troul, and pride disdainful of superiority. He hated monarchs in the state, and 
prelates in the church; for he hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to 
be suspected, that his predominant desire was to destroy rather than establish, 
and that he felt not so much the love of liberty as repugnance to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly clamour for liberty do not 
most liberally grant it. What we know of Milton's character, in domestic rela- 
tions, is, that he was severe and atbitrarv. His family consisted of women; and 
there appears in his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, as 
Subordinate and inferior beings. That his own daughters might not break the 
ranks, he suffered them to be deptessed by a mean and penurious education. 
He thought woman made only for obedience, and man only for rebellion. 

Ot his family some account may be expected. His sister, first married to Mr. 
Philips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, who succeed- 
ed him in the Crown-office. She had by her first husband Edward and John, 
the two nephews whom Milton educated ; and by her second, two daughters, 

His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daughters, Mary and Catherine*® ; and 
aon Thomas, who succeeded Agar in the Crown-office, and left a daughter 
living in 1749 in Grosvenor-street. | 

Both these persons were living at Holloway, about the year 1734, and at that time pos- 
$essed such a degree of health and strength, as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to 

walk a mile up a steep hill to Highgate chapel, One of them was wg at the time of 
her death, Their parentage was known to few, ind their names were corrupted into Melton. 


By the Crown-office mentioned in the two last paragraphs, we are to understand the Crown. 
Mce of the Court of Chancery. II. £7 
| | Milton 
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Milton had children only by his first wife; Anne, wo. and Deborah, 
Anne, though deformed, married a master-builder, and died of her first child. 
Mary died single. Deborah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spital-felds, 
and lived geventy-six years, to August 1727. This is the daughter of whom their 

public mention has been made. She could repeat the first lines of Homer, the they : 
Metamorphoses, and some of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet here pyrity 
incredulity is ready to make a stand. Many repetitions are necessary to fix in inven 


critick 


memory lines not understood; and why should Milton wish or want to hear elegie 
them so often ! These lines were at the beginning of the poems. Of a book might 
written in a language not understood, the beginning raises no more attention WF I 


than the end; and as those that understand it know commonly the beginning 
best, its rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not likely that Milton required 
any passage to be so much repeated as that his daughter could learn it; nor 
likely that he desired the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daughter, 
weary of the drudgery of pronounging unideal sounds, would voluntarily | and e 


commit them to memory. | Tt 
To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and promised some establish- mani 


ment; but died soon after. Queen Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had 
seven sons and three daughters; but none of them had any children, except 
her son Caleb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. George 
in the East Indies, and had two sons, of whom nothing is now known. Eliza- 5 7 
beth married Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spital- Fields; and had seven 
children, who all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's shop, first at chem 
Holloway, and afterwards in Cock-lane near Shoreditch Church. She knew posit 
little of her grandfather, and that little was not good. She told of his harsch- the 
ness to his daughters, and his refusal to have them taught to write; and, in opposi= of su 
tion to other accounts, represented him as delicate, though temperate, in his diet. 
In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her benefit. She had so little acquain= hic 
tance with diversion or gaicty, that she did not know what was intended when 
a a benefit was offered her. I he profits of the night were only one hundred a 
and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution; and W& aftc: 
twenty pounds were given by Tonson, a man who is to be praised as often as MF mvr 
he is named. Of this sum one hundred pounds were placed in the stocks, | 
after some debate between her and her husband in whose name it should be | 
entered ; and the rest augmented their little stock, with which they removed isn 
to Islington. This was the greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever pro- disg 
cured the author's descendants ; and to this he, who has now attempted to re- inhe 
late his Life, had the honour of contributing a Prologue. ler 

IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, I shall pay so much regard beer 
to time as to begin with his juvenile productions. For his early pieces he seems 
to have had a degree of fondness not very laudable : what he has once written 
he resolves to preserve, and gives to the public an unfinished poem, which he 
broke off because he was nothing satisfied with what he had done, supposing his 


readers less nice than himself. These preludes to his future labours are in We 
Italian, Latin, and English. Of the Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a 3 
. critick; mer 
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critick; but I have heard them commended by a man well qualified to decide 
their merit. The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the ancient writers, by the 
purity of the diction, and the harmony of the numbers, than by any power of 
invention, or vigour of sentiment. They are not all of equal value. The 
elegies excell the odes; and some of the exercises on Gunpowder Treason 
might have been $pared.” | 

8 The English poems, though they make no promises of Paradise Lost, have 
W this evidence of genius, that they have a cast original and unborrowed. But 
their peculiarity is not excellence: if they differ from verses of others, they 
differ for the worse; for they are too often distinguished by repulsi ve harshness ; 
the combinations of words are new, but they are not pleasing ; the rhymes 
and epithets scem to be laboriously sought, and violently applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much care appears from his 
manuscripts, happily preserved at Cambridge, in which many of his smaller 
works are found as they were first written, with the subsequent corrections, 
| Such reliques shew how excellence is acquired ; ' what we hope ever to do with 
ease, we must learn first to do with diligence. : h 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet, sometimes force their 
own judgement into false approbation of his little pieces, and prevail upon 
themselves to think that admirable which is only singular. All that short'com- 
positions can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. Milton never learned 
the art of doing little things with grace; he overlooked the milder excellence 
of suavity and softness; he was a Lion that had no skill in dandling the Kid. 
| One of the poems on which much praise has been bestowed is Lycidas ; of 
3 | which the diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. 


” 5 What beauty there is, we must therefore seek in the sentiments and images. It 


not to be considered as the effusion of real passion; for passion runs not 


after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the 


We myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Minucius, nor tells of rough satyrs 
and fas with cloven heel. Where there is leisure for fiction there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth, there is no art, for there 
is nothing new. Its form is of that a of pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore 
disgusting ; whatever images it can supply, are long ago exhausted; and its 
inherent improbability always-forces dissatisfaction on thu mind. When Cow- 
ley tells of Hervey that they studied together, it is easy to suppose how much 
he must miss the companion of his labours, and the partner of his dxcoveries ; 
but what image of tenderness can be excited by these lines 


We drove a field, and both together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
We ow that they never drove a field, and that they had no flocks to batten; 
and though i it be allowed that the representation may be allegorical, the true 
meaning is so uncertain and remote, that it is nevet sought because it cannot 
be * when it is found. * 
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Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear the Lakes deities ; ſove 
and Phoebus, Neptune and Molus, with a long t train of mythological imagery; 
such as a College easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, or rest 
exercise inventions, tlian to tell how a Shepherd has lost his companion, and 
must now feed his flocks alone, without any judge of his skill in piping ; and 
how one god asks another god what is become of Lycidas, and how neithet god 
can tell. He who thus grieves will excite no 8yinpathy ; he who thus praises 
will confer no honour, . 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling fictions are mingled 
the most awful and sacred truths, such as ought never to be polluted with such 


irreverend combinations. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, 


and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendant of a Christian flock, W 
Such equivocations are always unskilful; but here they ar@indecent, and at 
least approach to impiety, of which, however, I believe the writer not to 
have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly ſequie, that its blaze drives away 
the eye from nice examination. Surely nd man could have fancied that lie 
read Lycidas with pleasute, had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, L' Allegro and 1! Penzeroso, I believe opinion is uniform: 
every man that reads them, reads them with pleagzure: The author's design is 
not, what Theobald has remarked, merely to shew how objects derive their 
colours from the mind, by representing the operation of the same things upon 
the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the same man as he is differently 
disposed; but rather how, among the successive variety of appearances, every 
disposition of mind takes hold on those by which it may be gratified. 

The chearful man hears the lark in the morning; the penive man hears the 
nightingale in the evening. The chearful man sees the cock strut, and hears the 
horn and hounds echo in the wood; then walks not unten to observe the glory 
of the rising sun, or listen to the singing milk-maid, and view the labours of 


the ploughman and the mower; then casts lis eyes about him over scenes of 5 


smiling plenty, and looks up to the distant tower, the residence of some fair in- 
habitant; thus he pursues rural gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and 
delights himself at night with the fanciful narratives of supetstitious ignotance. 
The pensive man, at one time, walks unten to muse at midnight; and at an- 
other hears the sullen curfew: If the weather drives him home, lie sits in 4 
room lighted only by g/2wing embers, or by a lonely lamp outwatches the Notth 
Star, to discover the habitation of separate souls, and yaries the shades of medita- 
tion, by contemplating the magnificent or pathetic Scenes of tragick and epick 
poetry. When the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, 
he walks into the dark trackless woods, falls asleep by some murmuring water, 
and with melancholy enthusiasm expects some dream of prognostication, ol 
Some music played by aerial performers. | | 
Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent inhabitants of the breest; 
that neither receive nor transmit communication; no mention is therefore 


made of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant companion, The * 
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does not arise from any participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleasures of the bottle. | 

The man of chearfulness, having exhausted the country, tries what tewered cities 
will afford, and mingles with scenes of splendor, gay assemblies, and nuptial festi- 
vities; but he mingles a mere spectator, as, when the learned comedies of Jonson, 
or the wild dramas of Shakspeare, are exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The pens/ve man never loses himself in crowds, but walks the clowter, or 
frequents the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet forsaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in musick, but he seems to think that .chearful 
notes would have obtained from Pluto a compleat dismission of Eurydice, of 
whom solemnn sounds only procured a conditional release. 

For the old age pf Chearfulness he makes no provision; but Melancholy he 
conducts with ped dignity to the close of life. His Chearfulness is without 
levity, and his Pensiveness without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are properly selected, and nicely dis- 
tinguished ; hut the colours of the diction seem not sufficiently discriminated. 
I know not whether the characters are kept sufficiently apart, No mirth can, 
indeed, be found in his melancholy; but I am afraid that I always meet some 
melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble efforts of imagination “. 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the Mast of Comms; in which 
may very plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of Paradise Lest. Milton 
appears to have formed very early that system of diction, and mode of verse, 
| which his maturer judgement approved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a specimen of his language; it exhibits likewise 
his power of description and his vigour of sentiment, employed in the praise 
and defence of virtue. A work more trulypoetical is rarely found; allusions, 
images, and descriptive epithets, embellish Amost every period with lavish de- 

cCoration. As a series of lines, therefore, it chay be considered as worthy of all 
9 the admiration with which the votaries have received it. 
As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. A Masque, in those 
parts where supernatural intervention is admitted, must indeed be given up to 
all the freaks of imagination: but, so far as the action is merely human, it ought 


ce. to be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the conduct of the two brothers; 
n- | who, when their sister sinks with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander hoth 
14 away together in search of berries too far to find their ay back, and leave a 
tli helpless Lady to all the sadness and danger of solitude This however is a de- 
ta- tect overbalanced by its convenience. | 

ick What deserves more reprehension is, that the prologue spoken in the wild 
ad, wood by. the attendant Spirit is addressed to the audience; a mode of com- 
ery 

of Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the truth of his conjecture) that Mil- 

| 5 borrowed many of the images in these two fine poems from Burton's Anatomy of M-lan- - 

4 8 Ne oh in 1624, and at sundry times Since, abounding in learning, curious in- 
* „and pleasantry. Mr. Warton says, that Milton appears to have been an attentive 


reader thereof; and to this assertion I add of my own knowledge, that it was a book that Dr. ſohn- 
von frequently resorted to, as many others have done, for amusement aſter the fatigue of study. H. 
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munication so contrary to tlie nature of dramatick A that no pre · w 
cedents can support it. 8 
Ihe discourse of the Spirit is too long; an objection that may be made to th 
almost all the following speeches: they have not the spriteliness of a dialogue, _ 
animated by reciprocal contention, but seem rather declamations deliberately | wy 
composed, and formally repeated, on a moral question. The auditor therefore "Ri 
listens as to a lecture, without passion, without anxiety. dit 
The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, what may recommend 8 
Milton's morals as well as his poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general. ein 
that they excite no distinct images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no danger- an 
ous hold on the fancy. "CA 
The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady are elegant, but tedious. til 
The song must owe much to the voice, if it ever can delight. At last the Brothers ge 
enter, with too much tranquility; and when they h feared lest their sister dit 

should be in danger, and hoped that she is not in danger, the Elder makes a speech 
in praise of chastity, and the Younger finds how fine it is to be a philosopher. fal 
Then descends the Spirit in form of a shepherd; and the Brother, instead be 
of being in haste to ask his help, praises his singing, and enquires his business in in 
that place. It is remarkable, that at this interview the brother is taken with a an 
short fit of rhyming. The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of ab! 
Comus; the Brother moralises again; and the Spirit makes a long narration, 
of no use because it is false, and therefore unsuitable to a good Being. 90 
In all these parts the language is poetical, and tlie sentiments are generous ; tor 
but there is something wanting to allure attention. his 
The dispute between the Lady and Comms is the most animated and affect- to 
ing Scene of the drama, and wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of ob- pri 
jections and replies, to invite attention, and detain it. wi 

The songs are vigorous, and full of imagery; but they are harsh in their 
! diction, and not very musical in their numbers, 1 
Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold, and the language too lux- th 
uriant for dialogue. It is a drama in the epick style, inclegantly splendid, and of 
tediously instructive. — his 
The Sonnets were written in different parts of Milton's life, upon different me 
occasions. They deserve not any particular criticism; for of the best it can only ori 
be said that they are not bad; and perhaps only the eighth and twenty-first are res 
truly intitled to this slender commendation. The fabrick of a sonnet, however. 
adapted to the Italian language, has never succeeded in qurs, which, having Be 
greater variety of termination, requires the rhymes to be often changed. aw 
Those little pieces may be dispatched without much anxiety ; a greater work the 
calls for greater care. I am now to examine Paradise Los; a poem, which, con- on 
Sidered with respect to design, may claim the first place, and with respect to tut 
performance, the second, among the productions of the human mind. | 
By the general consent of criticks, the first praise of genius is due to the | na 


writer of an epick poem, as it requires an assemblage of all the powers which 


are singly sufficient for other compositions. Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure 
wittt- | 
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with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason. Epick poetry under- 
takes to teach the most important truths by the most pleasing precepts, and 
therefore relates some great event in the most affecting manner. History must 
supply the writer with the rudiments of narration, which he must improve and 


exalt by a nobler art, must animate by dramatick energy, and diversify by re- 


trospection and anticipation morality must teach him the exact bounds, and 
different shades, of vice and virtue ; from policy, and the practice of life, he has 
to learn the discriminations of character, and the tendency of the passions, 
either single or combined; and physiology must supply him with illustrations 
and images. To put these materials to poetical use, is required an imagina- 
tion capable of painting nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet 
till he has attained the whole extension of his language, distinguished all the 
delicacies of phrase, and all the colours of words, and learned tg adjust their 
different sounds to all tlie varieties of metrical modulation. 

Bossu is of opinion that the poet's first work is to find a moral, which his 
fable is afterwards to illustrate and establigh. This seems to have been the pro- 
cess only of Milton: the moral of other poems is incidental and consequent ; 


| in Milton's only it is essential and intrinsick. His purpose was the most useful 


and the most arduous; te vindicate the ways of God to man; to shew the reason- 
able ness of religion, and the necessity of obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there must be a fable, a narration artfully constructed, 
do as to excite curiosity, and surptise expectation, In this part of his work, Mil- 
ton must be confessed to have equalled every other poet. He has involved in 
his account of the Fall of Man the events which preceded, and those that were 
to follow it: he has interwoven the whole system of theology with such pro- 
priety, that every part appears to be necessary; and scarcely any recital is 
wished shorter for the sake of quickening the progress of the main action. 

The subject of an epick poem is naturally an event of great importance. 
That of Milton is not the destruction of a city, the conduct of a colony, ot 
the foundation of an empire. His subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions 
of heaven and of earth; rebellion against the Supreme King, raised by the 
highest order of created beings; the overthrow of their host, and the punish- 
ment of their crime ; the creation of a new race of reasonable creatures ; their 
original happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and their 
restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by persons of elevated dignity. 
Before the greatness displayed in Milton's poem, all other greatness shrinks 
away. The weakest of his agents ate the highest and noblest of human beings, 
the original parents of mankind; witli whose actions the elements consented; 
on whose rectitude, cr deviation of will, depended the state of terrestrial na- 


ture, and the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe, n 


Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as it is irreverence to 
name on slight occasions. The rest were lower powers; 
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of which the least could wield 
Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions; 'S 


powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence restrains from laying creation 
waste, and filling the vast expanse of space with ruin and copifusion. To dis- 
play the motives and actions of beings'thus superior, so far as human reason 
can examine them, or-human imagination represent them, is the task which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and performed, 

In the examination of epick poems much speculation is commonly employed 
upon the characters. The characters in the Paradise Lost, which admit of ex- 
amination, are those of angels and of man; of angels good and evil; of man 
in his innocenftand sinful state. 


Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and placid, of easy condes- 


eension and free communication; that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as 
may seem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel 
appear occasionally, and act as every incident requires; the solitary fidelity of 
Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more diversified. To Satan, as Addison 
observes, such sentiments are given as Suit h most exalted and most dap. aved being, 
Milton has been censured by Clarke *, for the impiety which sometimes breaks 
from Satan's mouth? For there are thoughts, as he justly remarks, which no ob- 
servation of character can justify, because no good man would. willingly permit 
them to pass, however transiently, through his own mind. To make Satan speak 
as a rebel, without any such expressions as might taint the reader's imagination, 
was indeed one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking, and I can- 
not but think that he has extricated himself with great happiness. There is in 
Satan's speeches little that can give pain to a pious ear. The language of re- 
bellion cannot be the sanie with that of obedience. The malignity of Satan 
foams in haughtiness and obstinacy ; but his expressions are commonly generals 
and no otherwise offensive than às they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very judiciously discriminated 
in the first and second books; and the ferocious character of Moloch e 
both in the battle and the council with exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innecence, such sentiments as 
innocence can generate and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual 
veneration. Their repasts are without luxury, and their diligence without toil. 
Their addresses to their Maker have little more than the voice of admiration 
and gratitude. Fruition left them nothing to ask, and Innocence left them 
nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, in! accusation, and stubborn selt- 
defence ; they regard each other with alienated minds, and dread their Creator 
as the avenger of their transgression. At last they seek shelter in his mercy, 
soften to repentance, and melt in supplication. Both before and after the Fall, 
the superiority of Adam is diligently sustained. 


* Author of the Evay on Study,” Pr. J. of 
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W immerge the critick in deep consideration, the Paradise Lost requires little to be 
W 3aid. It contains the history of a miracle, of Creation and Redemption; it dis- 
Ws plays the power and the mercy of the Supreme Being; the probable therefore 
is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. The substance of the narrative 
is truth; and as truth allows no choice, it is, like necessity, superior to rule. 
lo the accidental or adventitious nar as to every thing human, some slight 
EX exceptions may be made. But the main fabrick is immoveably supported. 
Ic is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem has, by the nature of its sub- 
| ject, the advantage above all others, that it is universally and perpetually interest- 
ing. All mankind will, through all ages, bear the same relation to Adam and 
to Eve, and must partake of that good and evil which extend to themselves. 
Of che machinery, so called from ©; dns prxavis, by which is meant the occa- 
| Sional interposition of supernatural power, another fertile topick of critical re- 
| marks, here is no room to speak, because every thing is done under the imme- 
diate'and visible direction of Heaven; but the rule is so far observed, that no 
part of the action could have been accomplished by any other means, 
Oft chisodes, I think there are only two, contained in Raphael's relation of the 
war in heaven, and Michael's prophetic account of the changes to happen in 
this world. Both are closely connected with the great action; one was ne- 
cessary to Adam as a warning, the other as a consolation. | 
To the compleatness or integrity of the design nothing can be objected ; it 
has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. There is perhaps no poem, of the same length, from which so little can 
be taken without apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor is 
| there any long description of a shield. The short digressions at the beginning 
of the third, seventh, and ninth books, might doubtless be spared; but super- 
fluities so beautiful, who would take away? or who does not wish that the au- 
thor of the Iliad has gratified succeeding ages with a little knowledge of him- 
self? Perhaps no passages are more frequently or more attentively read than 
those extrinsic paragraphs ;aand since the end of poetry is pleasure, that can- 
not be unpoetical with which all are pleased. | 
The questions, whether the action of the poem be strictly one, whether the 
poem can be properly termed heroick, and who is the hero, are raised by such 
readers as draw their principles of judgement rather from booksthan from reason. 
Milton, though he intituled Paradise Lost only a poem, yet calls it himself 
heroick ang. Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the heroism of Adam, 
because he was overcome; but there is no reason why the hero should not be 
unfortunate, except establislied practice, since success and vistue do not go ne- 
cessarily together. Cato is the hero ot Lucan; but Lucaa's authority will not 
be suffered by Quintilian to decide. However, if success be necessary, Adam's 
&celver was at last crushed; Adam was restored to his Maker's favour, and 
werefore may Securely resume his human rank. 
r the scheme and fabricl of the poem, must be considered its com- 
arts, the sentiments and the ciction. 
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The $entiments, as expressive of manners, or appropriated to characters, are, 
for the greater part, unexceptionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality, or precepts of prudence, 
occur seldom. Such is the original formation of this poem, that as it admits o 
human manners till the Fall, it can give little assistance to human conduct 


Its end is to raise the thoughts above sublunary cares or pleasures, Yet the 
praise of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his singulatity of virtue 


against the scorn of multitudes, may, be accommodated to all times; and 
Raphael's reproof of Adam's curiosity/after the planetary motions, with the 
answer returned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to any rule of. life 
which|any poet has delivered. 

Th thoughts which are occasionally called forth ! in the progress, are such 
as could only be produced by an imagination in the highest degree fervid and 
active, to which materials were supplied by incessant study and unlimited 
curiosity. The heat of Milton's mind might be said to sublimate his learning, 
to throw off into his work tlie spirit of science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his descriptions are there- 
fore learned. He had accustomed his imagination to unrestrained indulgence, 
and his conceptions therefore were extensive. The characteristick quality of 
his poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great. He can occasionally invest himself with grace; but his natural 
port is gigantick loftiness . He can please when pleanure is required ; but it 
is his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, and to know 
what it was that Nature had bestowed upon him more bountjfully than upon 
others; the power of displaying the vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing 


| the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore 


chose a subject on which too much could not be said, on which he might tiro 
his fancy without the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did not satiate his 
appetite of greatness:* To paint things as they are, requires a minute attention, 


and employs the memory rather than the fancy. Milton's delight was to sport. 


in the wide regions of possibility; reality was a scene too narrow for his miud, 
He sent his faculties out upon discovery, into worlds where only imagination 
can travel, and delighted to form new modes of existence, and furnish senti- 
ment and action to superior beings, to trace the councils of hell, or accom- 
pany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds; he must sometimes revisit earth, 
and tell of things visible and known. When he cannot raise wonder by the 
zublimity of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the imagination. But bis 
images and descriptions of the scenes or operations of Nature do not seem to 
be always copied from original form, nor to have the freshness, raciness, and 
energy of immediate observation. He saw Nature, as Dryden expresses it, 


* Algarotti terms it gigantesca 5ublimita Miitoiana, Dr. J. 
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through the. spectacles of books ; and on most occasions calls learning to his assis- 
W (cc. The garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, where Proser- 
pine was gathering flowers. Satan makes lis way through fighting elements, 
ike Jeg between the Cyancan rocks, or Ulysszs between the two Sicilian whirl- 
pools, when he Shunned Charybdis on the larboard. The mythological allasions 
have been justly censured, as not being always used with notice of their vanity; 

hey contribute variety to the narrati®h, and produce an alternate exercise 
+ e and the fancy. | 

His similies are less numerous, and more variovs, than those of his prede- 
Lessors. But he does not confine himself within the limits of rigorous com- 
W parison : his great excellence is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious 
nage beyond the dimensions which the occasion required. Thus comparing 

the shield of Satan to the orb of tlie Moon, he crouds the imagination with the 
discovery of the telescope, and all the wonders. which the telescope discovers. 
Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm that they excel those of 
all other poets; for this superiority he was indebteg to his acquaintance with the 
sacred writings. The ancient epick poets, wanting the light of Revelation, 
were very unskilful teachers of virtue: their principal characters may be great, 
but they are not amiable, The reader may rise from their works with a greater 
degree of active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence ; but he will 
be able to carry away few precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages of even Christian 
knowledge may be possessed in vain. Ariosto's pravity is generally known; 
and though the Deliverance Jerusalem may be considered as a sacred subject, 
the poet has been very sparing of moral instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, and purity of manners, 
except when the train of the narration requires the introduction of the rebelli- 
ous spirits; and even they are compelled to acknowledge their suhjection to 
God, in Such a manner as excites reverence, and confirms piety. 

Of human. beings there are but two; but those two are the parents of man- 
kind, venerable before their fall for dignity and innocence, and amiable after 
it for repentance and submission, In their first state their affection is tender 
without weakness, and their piety sublime without presumption. When they 
have sinned, they shew how discord begins in mutual frailty, and hq it 
ought to cease in mutual forbearance; how confidence of the divine favour is 
4 Porfcited by sin, and how hope of pardon may be obtained by penitence and 
Prayer. A State of innocence we gan only conceive, if indeed, in our present 
misery, it be possible to conceiye it; but the sentiments and worship proper to 

a fallen and offending being, we have all to learn, as we have all to practise. 
Tube poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our progenitors, in their firt 
pate, conversed with angels; even when folly and sin had degraded them, they 
bad not in their humiliation the port of mean suitors; and they rise again to reve- 


to "pp | 
and ential regard, when we find that their prayers were heard. 
* As human passions did not enter the world hefore the Fall, there is in the 


gradige Lost little opportunity for the pathetick; but what little there is has 
| not 
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not been lost. That passion which is peculiar to rational nature, the anguish 
arising from the consciousness of transgression, and the horrors attending the 
sense of the Divine Displeasure, are very justly described and forcibly im- 
pressed. But the passions are moved only on one occasion; sublimity is the 
general and prevailing quality i in this poem; sublimity variously modified, 
sometimes descriptive, sometimes argumentative. 


The defects and faults of Paradise Lost, for faults and defects every work of 


man must have, it is the business of impartial criticism to discover. As, in dis- 
playing the excellencies of Milton, I have not made long quotations, because 
of selecting beauties there had been no end, I shall in the same general manner 
mention that which seems to deserve censure; for what Englishman can take 
delight in transcribing passages, which, if they lessen the reputation of Milton, 
diminish in some degree the honour of our country ? 


The generality of my scheme does not admit the frequent notice a verbal 


inaccuracies; which Bentely, perhaps better skilled in grammar than poetry, 
has often found, though he sometimes made them, and which he imputed to 
the obtrusions of a reviser, whom the author's blindness obliged him to emptoy, 
a supposition rash and groundless, if he thought it true; and vile and pernici- 
ous, if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be false. 

The plan of Paradise Lost has this inconvenience, that it comprises neither 
human actions nor human manners. The man and woman who act and suffer, 
are in a state which no other man or woman can ever know. The reader 
finds no transaction in which hecan be engaged ; beholds no condition in which 
he can by any effort of imagination place himself; he has, therefore, little 
natural curiosity or sympathy. 

Weall, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobedience ; we all sin like Adam, 
and like him must all bewail our offences; we have restless and insidious ene- 
mies in the fallen angels, and in the blessed spirits we have guardians and 
friends; in the Redemption of mankind we hope to be included; in the de. 
scription of heaven and of hell we are surely interested, as we are all to reside 
hereafter either in the regions of horror or bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new; they have been taught to om 
Infancy ; they have mingled with our solitary thoughts and familiar convers- 
tion, and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture of life. * Being 
therefore not new, they raise no unaccustomed emotion in the mind; what 

we knew before, we cannot learn; what is not unexpected, cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some we recede with 
reverence, except when stateg-hours require their association; and from others 
we shrink with horror, or admit them only as salutary inflictions, as counter- 
poises to our interests and passions. Such i images rather obstruct the carcer of 
fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terrour are indeed the genuine sources of poetry; but poetical 
pleasure must be such as human imagination can at least conceive, an 
poetical terrour such as human strength and fortitude may combat. The 
good and evil of Eternity are toe ponderous for the wings of wit; the 
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mind sinks under them in passive helplessness, content witli calm belief and 
humble adoration. | 

Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, and be conveved 
to the mind by a new train of intermediate images. This Milton has under- 
taken, and performed with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himself. 
Whoever considers the few radical positions which the Scriptures afforded 
him, will wonder by what energetic operation he expanded them to such 
extent, and ramiſied them to so much variety, -restrained as he was by religi- 
ous reverence from licentiousness of fiction. ; 

Here is a full display of the united force of study and genius.; of a great ac- 
cumulation of materials, with judgement to digest, and fancy to combine them: 
Milton was able to select from nature, or from story, from an ancient fable, 
or from modern science, whatever could illustrate or adern his thoughts. An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by study, and 
exalted by imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent hyperbole, by one of his en- 
comiasts, that in reading Paradise Lost we read a book of universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of human interest 
is always felt. Paradlisc Lost is one of the books which the reader admires and 
lays down, and forgets to take up again. None ever wished it longer than it is. 
Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, 
retire harassed, and overburdened, and look elsewhere for recreation; we desert 
our master, and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's design is, that it requires the description 
of what cannot be described, the agency of spirits. He saw that immateriality 
supplied no images, and that he could not shew angels acting but by instru- 
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n 
: ments of action; he theretore invested them with form and matter. Ihis, being 
* necessary, was therefore defensible; and he should have secured the consistency 
5 of his system, by keeping immateriality out of sight, and enticing his reader to 
de drop it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily perplexed his poetry with his 
puilosophy. His infernal and celestial powers are sometimes pure spirit, and 
y | Sometimes animated body. When Satan walks with his lance upon the Burning 
by marie, he has a body; when in his passage between hell and the new world, 
ing he is in danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is supported by a gust of rising 
hat apours, he has a body: when he animates the toad, he scems to be mere spirit, 
% that can penetrate matter at pleasure; when he starts up in lis 9wn Shape, he has 
vith at least a determined form; and when he is brought before Gabriel he has 4 


ers Spear and a 5/ucld, which he had the power of hiding in the toad, though the 
ler- arms of the contending angels are evidently material. | 
r of The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being incorporeal Spirits, are at lurge, 


#231 without number, in a limited space: yet in the battle, when they were 


tical overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hurt them, crus/ied in upon their sub- 
and "ance, now grown gross by sinning, This likewise happened to the uncorrupted 
The angels, who were overthrown the 599ncr for their arms, for unarmed they miglit 
the ay as Spirits hag evaded by contraction or remove. Even as spirits they are 
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hardly spiritual; for contractioy and remove are images of matter; but if the 
could have escaped without ea armour, they might have escaped from it, and 
left only the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a sun-beam, 
is material; Satan is material when he is afraid of the prowess of Adam, 

The confusion of spirit and matter which pervades the whole narration of 
the war of heaven fills it with incongruity ; and the book, in which it is re- 
lated, is, I believe, the favourite of children, and gradually neglected as know- 
ledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which cauhot be explained, may 
be considered that of allegorical persons, which have no real existence. To 
exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas with form, and animate them 
with activity, has always been the right of poetry. But such airy beings are, 
for the most part, suffered only to do their natural office, and retire. Thus 
Fame tells a tale, and Victory hovers over a general, or perches on a standard; 
but Fame and Victory can do more. To give them ayy real employment, or 
ascribe to them any matetial agency, is to make them allegorical no longer, 
but to shock the mind by ascribing effects to non- entity. In the Prometſeus 
of Æschylus we see Violence and Strengti, and in the 5 70 of Euripides, we 
see Death, brought upon the stage, all as active persons of the drama; but no 
precedents can justify absurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly realy: Sin is indeed the 


mother of Death, and may be allowed to be the portress of hell; but when ü 


they stop the journey of Satan, a journey described as real, arid when Death of- 
fers him battle, the allegory is broken. That Sin and Death should have shewn 
the way to hell, might have been allowed; but they cannot facilitate the pas- 
sage by building a bridge, because the difficulty of Satan's passage is described 
as real and sensible, and the bridge ought to be only figurative, The hell 
assigned to the rebellious spirits is described as not less local than the residence 
of man. It is placed in soms distant part of space, separated from the regions 
of harmony and order by a chaotick waste ahd an unoccupied vacuity; but 
Sin and Death worked up a mole of aggravated soil, cemented with pla 8 |; 
work too bulky for ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the greatest faults of the poem; 
and to this there was no temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objection may be made. Satan is with 
great expectation brought before Gabriel in Paradise, and 1s suffered to go 
away unmolested. The creation of man is represented as the consequence of 
the vacuity left in heaven by the expulsion of the rebels; yet? Satan mentions 
it as a report Hei in heaven before his departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence, was very difficult; and some- 
thing of anticipation perhaps is now and then discovered. Adam's discourse of 
dreams seems not to be the speculation of a new- created being. I know not 
whether his answer to the angel's reproof for curiosity does not want some- 
thing of propriety ; it is the speech of a man acquainted with many other men. 


Some philosophical notions, especially when the philosophy is false, might 
haye 
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have been better omitted. | The angel, in a comparison, Speaks of timorout 
cer, before deer were yet timorous, and before Adam could understand the 
comparison. 5 | | 8 
Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats among his elevations. This is 
only to say, that all the parts are not equal. In every work, one part must be 
for the sake of others; 4 palace must have passages; a poem must have transi- 
tions. It is no more to be required that wit should always be blazing, than 
that the sun should always stand at noon. In a great work there 1s a vicissitude 
of luminous and opaque parts, as there is in the world a success ion of day and 
night. Milton, when he has expatiated in the sky, may be allowed sometimes 
to revisit earth; for what other author, eversoared so high, or sustained his 


flight so long? 


Milton being well versed in the Italian poets, appears to have borrowed 
often from them; and, as every man catches something from his companions, 
his desire of imitating Ariosts's levity has disgraced his work with the Paradise 
of Foels; a fiction not in itself ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often; his equivocations, which 
Bentley endeavours to defend by the example of the ancients; his unnecessary 
and ungraceful use of terms of art; it is not necessary to mention, because 
they are easily remarked, and generally censured, and at last bear $0 little pro- 
portion to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the attention of a critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance Paradise Lost; which he 
who cay put in balance with its beauties must be considered not as nice but as 
dull, as les to be censured for want of candour, than pitied for want of sensibility, 

Of Paradise Regained, the general judgement seems now to be right, that it 
is in many parts elegant, and every where instructive. It was not to be supposed 
that the writer of Paradise Lost could ever write without great effusions of 
fancy; and exalted precepts of wisdom. The basis of Paradise Regained is nar- 


row, A dialogue without action can never please like an union of the narrative 
l and dramatic powers. Had this poem been written not by Milton, but by 
. some imitator; it would have claimed and received universal praise. 

4 


If Paradise Regaincd has been too much depreciated, Samson Agonittes has in 
requital been too much admited. It could only be by long prejudice, arid the 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with theit 
encumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and English stages; 
and it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drams 
can be praised in which the intermediate parts have neither cause nor conse- 
quence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy ate howevet many particular beauties, many just sentimente 
and sttiking lines; but it wants that power of attracting the attention which 
a well. connected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing; he knew human na- 
ture only in the gross. and had never studied the shades of character; nor tlie 
combinations of concurring, or the perplexity of coritending passlons. He had 
read much, and knew what books could teach; but had mingled little in the 
world, and was deficient in the knowledge which experience must confer; 
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Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform peculiarity of Diction, 
a mode and cast of expression which bears little resemblance to that of any for- 
mer writer, and which is so far removed from common use, that an unlearned 
reader when he first opens his book, finds himself surprised by a new language. 

T his novelty has been, by those who can find nothing wrong in Milton, 
imputed to his laborious endeavours after words suitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas. Our language, avs Addison, 513% under him. But the truth is, that both in 
prose and verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and pedantick principle. 
He was desirous to use English words with a foreign idiom. This in all his 
prose is discovered and condemned; for there judgement operates freely, 
neither softened by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts; but 
such is the power of his poetry, that [is call is obeyed without resistance, the 
reader feels himself in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and criticism 
Sinks in admiration. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject: what is shown with greater 
extent in Paradise Lost, may be found in Camus. One source of his peculiarity 
was his familiarity with the Tuscan poets: the disposition of his words is,! 
think, frequently Italian; perhaps sometimes combined with other tohgues. 
Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says of Spenser, that ke wrote ns 

language, but has formed what Butler calls a Baby/ou;sh Dialect, in itself harsb 
and barbarous, but made by exalted genius and extensive learning, the vehicle 
of so much instruction and so much a that, like other lovers, we find 
grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot want the praise of copious- 
ness and variety: he was master of his language in its full extent; and has 
selected the melodious words with such diligence, tliat from bis book alone the 
Art of English Poetry might be learned. ; 

After his diction, something must be said of his vers//fcation. The meacure, he 
says, is the English heroick verse withoxt rhyme. Of this mode he had many ex- 
amples among the Italians, and some in his own country. The Earl of Surry 
is said to have translated one of Virgil's books without rhyme ; and, besides 
our tragedies, a few short poems had appeared in blank verse, particularly 
one, tending to reconcile the nation ta, Raleigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, 
and probably written by Raleigh himself. These petty performances cannot 
be supposed to have much influenced Milton, who more probably took his 
hint from Trissino's Italia Liberata ; and, finding blank verse easier than rhyme, 
was desirous of persuading himself that it is better. 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, is no necessary adjunct of true poetry. But per- 

| haps, of poetry as a mental operation, metre or musick is no necessary ad; Junct: 
it is however by the musick of metre that poetry has been discriminated in all 
languages; and in languages melodiously constructed with a due proportion ot 
long and short syllables, metre is sufficient. But one language cannot commu- 
nicate its rules to another; where metre is sFanty and imperfect, some help 
is necessary. The musick of the English heroick line strikes the ear so faintly 


that it is easily lost, unless all the syllables of every line co-operate together; 
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this co-operation can be only obtained by the preservation of every verse un- 
mingled with another as a distinct system of sounds; and this distinctness is 
obtained and preserved by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, 80 
much boasted by the lovers of b:ank verse, changes the measures of an English 
poet to the periods of a declaimer; and there are only a few happy readers of 
Milton, who enable their audience to perceive where the lines end or begin. 
Blank gerte, said an ingenious critick, ems to be verse only to the eye. 5 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English poetry will not often 
please; nor can rhyme ever be safely spared but where the subject 18 able to 
support itself. Blank verse makes some approach to that which is called the 
labidary style; has neither the easiness of prose, nor the melody of numbers, 
and therefore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers withont 
rhyme, whom Milton alleges as precedents, not one is popular; what reason 
could urge in its defence, has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, 1 cannot prevail on myzelf to 
wisb that Milton had been a rhymer; for | cannot wish his work to he other 
than it is; yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. 
He that thinks himself capable of astonishing, may write blank verse ; but 
those that hope only to please, must condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton cannot be said 
to have contrived the structure of an epick poem, and therefore owes reve- 
rence to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations must be 
indebted for the art of poetical narration, for the texture of the fable, the va- 
riation of incidents, the interposition of dialogue, and all the stratagems that 
surprise and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton 
is perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker for himself, conſident 
of his own abilities, and disdainful of help or hindrance : he did not refuse 


admission to the thoughts or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek 


them. From his contemporaries he neither courted nor received support; 
there is in his writings nothing by which the pride of other authors might be 
gratitied, or favour gained; no exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support. 
His great works were performed under discountenance, and in blindness, but 
diſhculties vanished at his touch; he was born for whatever is arduous; and his 
work is not the greatest of heroick poems, only because it is not the first. 


UN 


F the great author of Hudibras there is a life prefixed to the latter edi. 
tions of his poem, by an unknown writer, and therefore of disputable 
authority; and some account is incidentally given by Wood, who confesses 
the uncertainty of his own narrative; more however than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to compare and copy them. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the parish of Strensham in Worcestæls 
Shire, according to his biographer, in 1612. This account Dr. Nash finds 
confirmed h the register. He was christened Feb. 14. 


His father's condition is variously represented. Wood mentioris him as com- 


petently w-althy ; but Mr. Longueville, the son of Butler's principal friend, 
says he was an honest farmer with some small estate, who made a shift to 
educate his son at the grammar scliool of Worcester, under Mr. Henry Bright“, 
from whose care he removed for a short time to Cambridge; but, for want of 
money was never made a member of any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford; but at last makes him pass 
six or seven years at Cambridge, without knowing in what hall or college: yet 
it can hardly be imagined that he lived so long in either university, but as be- 
longing to one house or another; and it is still less likely that he could have 
so long inÞabited a place of learning with so little distinction as to leave his re- 
$idence uncertain. Dr. Nash has discovered that his father was owner of a house 
and a little land, worth about eight pounds a year, still called Butler's tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, whose narrative placed him at 
Cambridge, in opposition to that of his neighbours, which sent him to Oxford. 
The brother's seems the best authority, till, by confessing his inability to tell his 
hall or college, he gives reason to suspect that he was resol ved to bestow on Him 
an academical education; but durst not name a college, for fear of detection, 

He was for some time, according to the author of his Life, clerk to Mr, 
Jefferys of Earl's Croomb in Worcestershire, an eminent justice of tlie peace: 
In his service he had not only leisure for study, but for recreation; his amuse- 
ments were musick and painting ; and the reward of his pencil was the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Cooper. Some pictures, said to be his, were shown to 
Dr. Nash, at Earl's Croomb; but when he enquired for them some years 
afterwards, he found them destroyed, to stop windows, and owns that they 
hardly deserved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the Countess of Kent, where 


„These are the words of the ator ef the short account of Butler, prefixed to Hudibras, 
which Dr. Johnson, notwithstaniling what he says above, seems to have supposed was written 
by Mr. Longueville, the father; but the contrary is to be interred from a subsequent passage, 
wherein the author laments that he nad neither such an acquaintance nor interest with Mr. 
Longueville, as to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there mentioned, He was 
probably led into this mistake by x note un the Biog. Brit. p. 1077, signifying, that the son 
of this gentleman was living in 2736. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longueville, I find an account, 
written by a person who was wel! acquainted with him, to this effect, viz. that he was a con- 


veyancing lawyer, and a bencher of the inner Temple, and had raised himself from a low 


beginning to very great eminence in that profession; that he was eloquent, and learned, of 
spotless integrity z that he supported an aged father who hed ruin his fortunes by extrava- 
gance, and by his industry and application re-edified a ruined tamily: that he supported Butler, 
who, but for him, must literally have starved, and received from him as a recompence the 
papers called his Remains. Lite of the Lord-keeper Guildford: p. 289. These have since been 
given to the public by Mr. Thyer of Manchester ; and the originale are now in the hands of 
dhe Rev. Dr. Farmer, mas ter ot Emazue! College, Cambridge. K, x 
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be had the uee of a library ; and so much recommended himself to Selden, 
that he was often employed by him in literary bn-{ne5, Selden, as is well 


known, was Steward to the Countess, and is suppascd to have gained much of 
his wealth by managing her estate. 
In what character Butler was admitted No that Lady's service, how long 


he continued in it, and why he left it, is, live the other incidents of Ins life, 
utterly unknown, | 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him afterwards in the family of Sir 

Samuel Luke, one of Cramwell's er Here he observed so much of the 

character of the sectarĩes, that he is said to have written or begun his poem at 

W this time; and it is likely that such a design won be formed in a place wher 
be saw the principles and practices of the rebels, audacious and undisguised in 
= thc confidence of success. 

At length the King returned, and the time came in whici tovalty hoped for 
its reward. Butler, however, was only made secretary to the Wart of Carbury, 
president of the principality of Wales; who conferred on bien the Stewardship 
of Ludlow Castle, when the Court of the Marches was revivec. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good 
family; and lived, says Wood, upon her fortunc, having studied ite common 
law, but never practised it. A fortune She * says his biographer, zut it was 
lost by bad securities. 

In 1663 was published the first part, containing three cantos, of the poem of 
Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, was made known at Court by the taste and 
influence of the Earl of Dorset. When it was known, it was necessarily ad- 
mired: the king quoted, the courtiers studied, and the whole party of the foyalists 
applauded it. Every eye watched for the golden shower, which was to fall upon 
the author, who certainly was not without his part in the general expectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared; the curiosity of the nation was rekindled, 
and the writer was again praised and elated. But praise was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, says Wood, gave him reason to hope for “ places and employ- 
* ments of value and credit ;” hut no such advantages did he ever o5tain. It 
is reported that the King once gave him three hundred guineas; at of this 
temporary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers Duke of Buckingham, when 
he was Chancellor of Cambridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who 


yet allows the Duke to have been his frequent ben efactor. both these 
accounts are false there is reason to suspect, from a story tole. by ag in his 
account of the Life of Wycherley; and from some verses i711: Mr. Thyer 


has published in the author's Remains. 
: „Mr. Wycherlev,” says Packe, . had always laid h: opportunity 


8 © which offered of representing to the Duke of Buchingnam how well Mr. 
e Butler had deserved of the royal family, by writing 8 le Hudibras; 
n * and that it was a reproach to the Court, that a H of his loyalty and wit 
f * Should suffer in obscurity, and under the c , Lhe duke always 
* * Kemed to hearken to him with attention cnovel ; and after some time, un- 
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4 qdertook to recommend his pretensions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in 
*. hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtained of his grace to name a day, 
& when he might introduce that modest and unfortunate poet to his new 
e patron. At last an appointment was made, and the place of meeting was 
t agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly : 


te the Duke joined them; but, as the d | would have it, the door of the / 
room where they Sat was open, and his Grace, who had seated himself near Wol 
tet, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was knight) trip and 
& by with a brace of Ladies, immediately quitted his engagement, to follow nd: 
& another kind of business, at which he was more ready than in doing good cha 
e offices to men of desert; though no one was better qualified than he, both in bee 
regard to his fortune and understanding, to protect them; and, from that time the 
ce totheday of his death, poor Butler never found the least effect of his promise! whe: 
Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree of-acrimony, such adv 
= neglect and disappointment might naturally excite; and such as it would be nov 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expresing against a man who had any claim opp 
to his gratitude, I 
Notwithstanding this discouragement and neglect, he still prosecuted his de- onl 
sign; and in 1678 published the third part, which still leaves the poem imperfect kno 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, or with what events the wit! 
, action was to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thoughtstrange 7 
that he should stop here, however unexpectedly. To write without reward is sut- may 
ficiently unpleasing. He had now arrived at an age when he might think it pro- unb 
per to be in jest no longer, and perhaps his health might now begin to fail. We 
He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unsuccessfully solicited a sub- of I 
. scription for his interment in Westminster Abbey, buried him at his own cost in nou 
the church- yard of Covent Garden *. Dr. Simon Patrick read the service. Eng 
Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for his authority Mr. boo 
Lowndes of the treasury, that Butler had a yearly pension of an hundred C 
pounds: This is contradicted by all tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, tale: 
and by the reproaches of Dryden; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. by | 
About sixty years afterwards, )Mr. Barber, a printer, Mayor of London, and mo 
à friend to Butler's principles, estowed on him a monument in Westminster dete 
Abbey, thus inscribed: t thro 
| M. 8. gene 
SAMUELIS BUTLER I 
p | „ W Strenshamie in agro Vigorn, nat. 1512, aut] 
f obut Lond. 1580, supe 
Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer; 

Operibus Ingenii, non item præmiis, fœlix: put. 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius; 
Quo simulatæ Religionis Larvam detraxit, rass 
In a note in the <4 Biographia Britannica,” p. 1075, he is said, on the authority of the pi. 
younger Mr. Longueville, ta have lived for some years in Rose- street, Covent Garden, and _— 


also that he died there; the latter of these particulars is rendered highly probable by his being 


interred in the cemetery of that parish, 
Et Pit 


indubitably genuine. 
character discovered. Some berses, in the last collection, shew him to have 
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Et Perduellium scelera liberrime exagitavit z 
Scriptorum in suo genere, Primus & Postremus, 
Ne, Cui vivo deerant ferè omnia, 
Desset etiam mortuo Tumulus, 


Hoc tandem posito marmore, curavit 
Jonaxxis BAR BER, Civis Londinensis, 1721. 


After his death were three small volumes of his posthumous 


works: I know not by whom collected, or by what authority ascertained *; 


and lately two volumes more have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchenter, 
From none of these pieces can his life be traced, or his 


been among those who ridiculed the institution of the Royal Society, of which 
the enemies were for some time, very numerous and very acrimonious, for 
what reason it is hard to conceive, since the philosophers professed not to 


advance doctriues, but to produce facts; and the most zealous enemy of in- 


novation must admit the gradual progress of experience, however he may 
oppose hypothetical temerity. | 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man whose name can 
only perish with his language, The mode and place of his education ate un- 
known; the events of his life are variously related; and all that can be told 
with certainty 1s, that he was poor. 

. THE poem of Hudibras 1s one of those compositions of which a nation 
may justly boast ; as the images which it exhibits are domestick, the sentiments 
unborrowed and unexpected, and the strain of diction original and peculiar. 
We must not, however, suffer the pride, which we assume as the countrymen 
of Butler, to make any encroachment upon justice, nor appropriate those ho- 
nours which others have a right to share. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly 
English; the original idea is to be found in the history of Don Quixote; 2 
book to which a mind of the greatest powers may be indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shews a man, who having, by the incessant perusal of incredible 
tales, subjected his understanding to his imagination, and familiarised kis mind 
by pertinacious meditation to trains of incredible events and scenes of im- 
possible existence, goes out in the pride of knighthocd to redress wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to rescue captive princesses, and tumble ururpers from their 
thrones; attended by a squire, whose cunning, too low for the suspicion of a 
generous mind, enables him often to cheat lis master. 

The hero of Butler is a Presbyterian Justice, who, in the confidence of legal 
authority, and the rage of zealous ignorance, ranges the country to repress 
superstition and correct abuses, accompanied by an Independent Clerk, dis- 
putatious and obstinate, with whom he often debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, that however he embars 
rasses him with absurd distresses, he gives him so much sense and virtue as may 
preserve our esteem: wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is made by 
matchless dexterity commonly ridiculous, but never contemptibie. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness ; he chooses not that any 
pity should be shewn or respect paid him: be gives him up at once to laughter 
and contempt, without any quality that can dignify or protect him. 

* They were collected into one, and published in 12mo. 2732. HE. 
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In forming the character of Hudibras, and describing his person and habili- 
ments, the author seems to labour with a tumultuous confusion of dissimilar 
ideas. He had read the history of the mock knights-errant ; he knew the no- 
tions and manners of a Presbyterian magistrate, and tried to unite the absurdi- 
ties of both, however distant, in one personage. Thus he gives him that 
pedantic ostentation of knowledge which has no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil dignüty. 
He sends him out a calonelling, and yet never brings him within sight of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative of the Presbyterians, it is not 
easy to say why his weapons should be represented as ridiculous or use less; for, 
whatever judgement might be passed upon their knowledge or their arguments, 
experience had sufficiently shown that their words were not to be despised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and pedant, of knight and justice, 
is led forth to action, with his squire Ralpho, an Independent enthusiast. 

Of the eontexture of events planned by the author, which is called the ac- 
tion of the poem, since it is left imperfect, no judgement can be made. lr is 
| probable, that the hero was to be led through many luckless adventures, which 
would give occasion, like his attack upon the bear and fiddle, to expose the ridi- 
culous rigour of the sectaries; like his encounter with Sidrophel and W hacum, 
to make superstition and credulity contemptible; or, like his recourse to the low 
retailer of the law, discover the fraudulent practices of different professions. 

What series of events he would have formed, or in what manner he would 
have rewarded or punished his hero, it is now vain to conjecture. His work 
must have had, as it seems, the defect which Dryden imputes to Spenser; the 
action could not have been one; those could only have been a succession of 
incidents, eaeh of which might have happened without the rest, and which 
could not all co-operate to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might, however have been easily forgiven, 
if there had been action enough : but I believe every reader regrets the paucity 
of events, and complains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in the history of 
Thucydides, there is more said than done. The scenes are too seldom changed, 
and the attention is tired with long conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than to contrive adventures. 
Every position makes way for an argument, and every objection dictates an an- 
wer. When two disputants are engaged upon a complieated and extensive 
question, the difficulty is not to continue, but to end the controversy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of the possibilities of life, or that life 


itself affords little variety, every man who has tried knows how much labour it 


will cost to form such a combination of circumstances, as shall have at once the 
grace of novelty and credibility, and delight fancy without violence to reason. 
Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfect. Sonie power of engaging 
the attention might have been added to it, by quicker reciprocation, by sea- 
sonable interruptions, by sudden questions, and by a nearer approach to dra- 
matick spriteliness; without which fictitious speeches will always tire, how- 

ever sparkling with sentences, and however yariegated with allusions. By 
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The great source of pleasure is variety. Uniformity must tire at last, though 
it be uniformity of excellence. We love to expect; and, when expectation is 
| disappointed or gratified, we want to be again expecting. For this impatience 
of the present, whoever would please must make provision. "The skilful writer 
8 ;rritat, mulcet, makes a due distribution of the $till and animated parts. It is 
for want of this artful intertexture, and those necessary changes, that the 
whole of a book may be tedious, though all the parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, no eye would ever leave 
half. rcad the work of Butler; for what poet has ever brought so many remote 
| images so happily together? It is scarcely possible to peruse a page without 
fiuding some association of images that was never found before. By the first 
paragraph the reader is amused, by the next he is delighted, and by a few 
more strained to astonishment; but astonishment is a toilsome pleasure ; he is 
oon weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Mathe dicere, dic aliquando 
Et bene, dic neutrum, dic aliquando male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge: nature gives in vain the power 
of combination, unless study and observation supply materials to he combined, 
Butler's treasures of Knowledge appear proportioned to his expence : what- 
ever topic employs his mind, he shews himself qualified to expand and illus- 
trate it with all the accesaries that books can furnish: he is found not only to 
have travelled the beaten road, but the bye-paths of literature; not only to have 
taken general surveys, but to have examined particulars with minute inspection. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, we need not be afraid of con- 
fronting them with Butler. | 

But the most valuable parts of his performance are those which retired study 
and yative wit cannot supply. He that merely makes a book frqm books may 
be vseful, but can scarcely be great. Butler had not suffered life to glide beside 
him unseen or unobserved. He had watched with great diligence the opera- 
tions of human nature, and traced the effects of opinion, humour, interest, 
and passion. From such remarks proceeded that great number of sententious 
distichs which have passed into conversation, and are added as proverbial 
axioms to tlie general stock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, the first question of in- 
telligent curiosity is, how was it performed? Hudibras was not a hasty effu- 
sion; it was not produced by a sudden tumult of imagination, or a short 
paroxysm of violent labour. To accumulate such a mass of sentiments at the 
call of accidental desire, or of sudden necessity, is heyond the reach and power 
of the most active and comprehensive mind. I am informed by Mr. Thyer of 

Manchester, the excellent editor of this author's reliques, that he could shew 
5omething like Hudibras in prose. He has in his possession the common-place 
book, in which Butler reposited, not such events or precepts as are gathered 
by reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, or inferences, 
a occasion prompted, or meditation produced, those thoughts that were gene- 
rated in his own mind, and might be usefully applied to some future purpose. 
duch is the labour of those who write for immortality. But 
& 
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But human works are not easily found without a perizhable part. Of the an- 
Gient poets every reader feels the mythology tedious and oppresive. Of Hudi- 
bras, the manners, being founded on opinions, are temporary and local, and 
therefore become every day less intelligible, and less striking. What Cicero 
says of philosophy is true likewise of wit and humour, that * time effaces the 
© fictions of opinion, and confirms the determinations of Nature.” Such man- 
ners as depend upon standing relations and general passions are co-extended 
with tue race of man; but those modifications of life, and peculiarities of prac- 
tice, which are the progeny of error and perverseness, or at best of some as- 
cidental influence'or transient persuasion, must perish with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which transported the century with merri. 


ment is lost to us, who do not know the sour solemnity, the sullen supersti- WM 


tion, the gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn'scruples of the ancient Puritans; 


5 


or, if we knew them, derive our information only from books, or from tradi- 


tion, have never had them before our eyes, and cannot but by recollection and 
oy dnt the lines in which they are satyrised. Our grandfathers knew 
picture from the life; we judge of the fife by contemplating the picture. 

| 81 is scarcely possible, in the regularity and composure of the present time, 
10 image the tumult of absurdity, and clamovr of contradiction, which per- 
plexed doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed both public and private 
quiet, in that age when subordination was broken, and he was hisscd away; 
when any unsettled i innorator who could hatch a half. formed notion produced 
it to the public; when every man might become a * and almost every 
preacher could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably supposed to reside in the par- 
liament. What can be cagcluded of the lower classes of the people, when in 
one of the parliaments summoned by Cromwell it was seriously proposed, that 
all the records in the Tower should be burnt, that all memory of things past 
Should be effaced, and that the whole system of lite sRould commence 'anew ! 

We have never been witnesses of animosities excited by the use of mince 
ples and plumb porridge ; nor seen with what abhorrence those who could eat 
them at all other times of the year would shrink from them in December. An 

old Puritan, who was alive in my childhood, being at one of the feasts of tlic 
church invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, that if he would 
treat him at an ale-house with beer, brewed for all times and seasons, he should 
accept his kindness, but would have none of his superstitious meats and drinks. 
One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of all games of chance ; and 
he that reads Gataker upon Lots may see how much learning and reason one 
of the first scholars of his age thought neces:ary, to prove that it was no crime 

to throw a dye, or play at cards, or to hide a shilling for the reckoning. 
Astrology, however, against which so much of the satire is directed, was not 
more the folly of the Puritans, than of others. It had in that time a very ex- 
tensive dominion. Its predictions raised hopes andefears in minds which 
ought to have rejected it with contempt. In hazardous undertakings care Was 
taken to begin under the influence of a propitious planet ; and when the king 
| Was 
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was prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, an astrologer was consulted what hour 
would be found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the public, whether it shamed impozture' 
or reclaimed credulity, is not easily determined. Cheats can seldom stand long 
against laughter. It is certain that the credit of planetary intelligence worz 
fast away; though some men of knowledge, and Dryden among them, con- 
tinued to believe that conjunctions and oppositions had a great part in tlie 
distribution of good or evil, and in the government of sublunary things. 

Poetical action ought to be probable upon certain suppositions, and such pro- 
bability as Hurlesque requires is here violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can shew more plainly the necessity of doing something, and the difficulty of 
finding something to do, than that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
the flagellation of Sancho, not the most agreeable fiction of Cervantes; very 
Suitable indeed to the manners of that age and nation, which ascribed wonder- 


ful efficacy to voluntary penances; but so remote from the practice and opinions | 


of the Hudibrastick time, that judgement and imagination are alike offended. 
The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and the numbers purposely 
neglected, except in a few places, where the thoughts by their native excellence 
secure themselves from violation, being such as mean language cannot ex- 
press. The mode of versification has been blamed by Dryden, who regrets 
that the heroick measure was not rather chosen. To the critical sentence of 
Dryden the highest reverence would be due, were not his decisions often pre- 
cipitate, and his opinions immature. When he wished to change tlie measure, 
he probably would have been willing to change more. If he intended that, 
when the numbers were heroick, the diction should still remain vulgar, he 
planned a very heterogeneous and unnatural composition. If he preferred a 
general stateliness both of sound and words, he can be only understood to 
wish Butler had undertaken a different work. 

The measure is quick, spritely and colloquial, suitable to the vulgarity of 
the words and the levity of the sentiments. But such numbers and such dic- 
tion can gain regard only when they are used by a writer whose vigour of 
fancy and copiousness of knowledge entitle him to contempt of ornaments, 
and who, in confidence of the novelty and justness of his conceptions, can 
afford to throw metaphors and epithets away. To another that conveys 
common thoughts in careless versification, it will only be said.“ Pauper 
* videri Cinna vult, & est pauper.” The meaning and diction will be worthy 
of each other, and eriticism may justly doom them to perish together. 

Nor even though another Butler should arise, would anott&r Hudibras 
obtain the same regard. Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the style 
and the sentiments, or between the adventitious sentiments and the funda- 
mental subject. It therefore, like all bodies compounded of hete rogeneous parts, 
contains in ĩt a principle of corruption. All disproportion is unnatural; and 
from what is unnatural we can derive only the pleasure which novelty pro- 
duces. We admire it awhile as a strange thing; but when it is no longer 
strange, we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, wluch by frequent 
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repetition detects itself; and the reader learning in time what he is to expect, 

lays down his book, as the spectator turns away from a seeond exhibition of 

chose tricks, of which the only use is to chew that they can be played. 


J 
ne. 


OHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochester, the son of Henry Ear! 
of Rochester, better known by the title of Lord Wilmot so often men- 
tioned in Clarendon's History, was born April 10, 1647, at Ditchley in Ox- 
fordshire. After a grammatical education at the school of Burford, he entered 
a nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, only twelve years old; and in 
1661, at fourteen, was, with some other persons of high rank, made master of 
arts by Lord Clarendon in person | | 
He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and, at his return, devoted 
himself to the Court. In 1665 he went to sea with Sandwich, and distinguislied 
himself at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity ; ; and the next summer served 
again on board Sir Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement, 


having a message of reproof to send to one of his captains, could find no man 


ready to earry it but Wilmot, who, in an open boat, went and returned 
amidst the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting: he was reproached with 
linking away in street quarrels, and leaving his companions to shift as they 
could without him; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left a story of his 
refusal to fight him. h 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, which he totally subdued 
in his travels; but, when he became a courtier, he unhappily addicted himself 
to dissolute and vitious company, by which his principles were corrupted, and 
his manners depraved. He lost all sense of religious restraint; and, finding 
it not convenient to admit the authority of laws which he was resolved not to 
obey, sheltered his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled 'in that noisy and licentious merriment which wine incites, 
his companions eagerly encouraged him in excess, and he willingly indulged 
it; till, as he confexsed to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years together con- 
tinually drunk, or so much inflamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to 
be master of himself. 

In this state he played many frolicks, which it is not for his honour that we 
should remember, and which are not now distinctly known. He often pur- 
sued low amours in mean disguises, and always acted with great exactness and 
dexterity the characters which he assumed. 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and harangued the populace as a 
mountebank ; and, having made physick part of his study, is said to have 
practised it successfully. 

He 
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He was so much in favour with King Charles, that he was made one of the 
gentlemen of the bed- chamber, and comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, except in his paroxysms 
of intemperance, was wholly negligent of study: he read what is considered 
a3 polite learning 30 much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the greatest 
scholar of all the nobility. Sometimes he retired into the country, and 
amused himself with writing libels, in which he did not pretend to confine 
himself to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, and in English Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross sensuality, with intervals of 
study perhaps yet more criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency and 
order, a total disregard to every moral, and a resolute denial of every religious 
obligation, he lived worthless and useless, and blazed out his youth and his 
health in lavish voluptuousness; till, at the age of one and thirty, he had ex- 
hausted the fund of life, and reduced himself to a state of weakness and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with Dr. Burnet, to whom he 
laid open with great freedom the tenour of his opinions, and the course of 
his life, and from whom he received such conviction of the reasonableness of 
moral duty and the truth of Christianity, as produced a total change both of 
his manners and opinions. The account of those salutary consequences is 
given by Burnet, in a book intituled, Some Passages of the Life and Death of 
John Earl ef Rochester; which the critick ought to read for its elegance, the 
philosopher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety. It were an injury to 
the reader to ofter him an abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before! le had compleated his hp year; and 
was so worn away by a long illness, that life went out without a struggle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of his colloquial wit, and remark- 
able for many wild pranks and allies of extravagance. The glare of his general 
character diffused itself upon his writings; the compositions of a man whose 
name was heard of so often were certain of attention, and from many readers 


certain of applause. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite extinguished; and 
| his poetry still retains some splendour beyond that which genius has bestowed. 


Wood and Burnet give us reason to believe, that much was imputed to him 


| which he did not write, I know not by whom the original. collection was 


made, er by what authority its genuineness was ascertained. The first edition 
was published in the year of his death, with an air of concealment, professing in 
the title page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. The Imitation of Horace's 


| Satire, the Verses to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againt Man, the Verses upon 


Nothing, and perhaps some others, are I believe genuine, and perhaps most of 
those which this collection exhibits. 


As he cannot be supposed to have found leisure for any course of continued 


study, his pieces are cymmonly short, such as one fit of resolution would 
produce. 


His songs have no particular character; they tell, like other songs, in smooth 
and 
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* easy language, of scorn and kindness, dizmision and desertion, absence 
A inconstancy, with the common places of artificial courtship. They are. 
gumonly smooth and easy; but have little nature, and little sentiment. 

tis imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant er unhappy. In the 
re:g1 Charles the Second began that adaptation, which has since been very 


hy 


frequent, of ancient poetry to present times; and perhaps few will be found (1 
where the parallelism is better preserved than in this. The versification is all | 
indeed sometimes careless, but it is sometimes vigorous and weighty. In 
The strongest effort of his Muse is his poem upon Netking. He is not the foun 
Hret who has chosen this barren topick for the boast of his fertility. There more 
is a poem called Nihil in Latin by Passerat, a poet and critick of the sixteenth and « 
century in France; who, in his own epitaph, expresses his zeal tor good 
poetry tlius: | | 
6 —Molliter ossa quiescent 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 
His works are not common, and therefore I shall subjoin his verses. 
In examining this performance, Nothing must be considered as having 
not only a negative but a kind of positive signification; as I need not fear 
thieves, J have nothing, and nothing is a very powerful protector. In the fit 
part of the sentence it is taken negatively; in the second it is taken positively, 
as an agent, In one of Boileau's lines it was a question, whether he should 
use d rien faire, or a ne rien fare ; ; and the first was preferred, because i it gave 
rien a sense in some sort positive. Nothing can be a subject only in its positive 
sense, and such a sense is given it in the first line: 
Not hung, thou elder brother ev'n to shade. 
In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to a curious book 4, 
Umbra, by Wowerus, which, having told the qualities of Shaze. ec ucludes with 
a poem in which are these lines: 
Jam primum terram validis circumspice claustris 
Suspensam totam, decus admirabile mundi 
- Terrasque tractusque maris, camposque liquentes 
Aeris & vasti laqueata palatia cœli 
Omnibus UMBRA prior. 
The positive sense is generally preserved, with great skill, through the 
whole poem; though sometimes in a subordinate sense, the negative nothint 
is injudiciously mingled. Passerat confounds the two senses. 
Another of his most vigorous pieces is his Lampoon on Sir Car Scroop, wh, 
in a poem called The Praise of Satire, had some lines like these *: 
He who can push into a midnight fray, 
His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to be murdered in the street, 
Then put it off with some buffobn couceit, . 
Him, thus dishonour'd, for a wit you own, 
And court him as top fdler of the town. 
Tliis was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon conceit was, 1 suppode, a saying 
* mentioned, that every Man would be a Coward if he dur; and drew from 
© I quots fi from memory, Pr. J. . 1 
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WT him those furious verses; to which Scroop taade in reply an epigram, ending 
SE with these lines: . — 
Thou canst hurt no man's fame, with thy ill word; 

Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 


Of the Satire against Man, Rochester can only claim what remains when 
all Boileau's part is taken away. 

n all his works there is spriteliness and vigour, and every where may be 
found tokens of a mind which study might have carried to excellence. What 
more can be expected from a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regularity, 
Hand ended before the abilities of many other men began to be displayed? 


Poema Cl. V. ſoANxNIS PASSERATII, 
Regii in Academia Parisiensi Professoris, 
Ad ornatissimum virum ExRicumM MEMMIUM. 


Janus adest, festæ poscunt sua dona Kalendæ, 
Nunus abest festis quod poss im offerre Kalendis, 
Siccine Castalius nobis exaruit humor? 
Usque aded ingenii nostri est exhausta facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni? 
Quod nus quam est, potius nova per vestigia quæram. 
Ecce autem partes dum sesc versat in omnes 
Invenit mea Musa NIHIL, ne despice munus. 
Nam N1!!1L est gemmis, N1H11, est pretiosius auro. 
Hue animum, huc igitur vultus adverte benignos; 
Res nova narratur quæ nulli audita priorum, 
Ausonn & Gran dixerunt cetera vates, 
Ausomix indictum NIHIL est Græcæque Camanz. 
E ceelo quacunque Ceres sua prospicit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis crbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceanns, N!HIL interitus & origins expers, 
Inmortale X111L, NIHIL omni parte beatum. 
Quid si hinc majestas et vis divina probatur, 
Num quid honore deùm, num quid dignabimur atis? 
Conspectu lucis NIMLL est jucundius almæ, 
Vers NIHIL, NIHIL irriguo formosivs korto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura: 
In bello sanctum MHR est, Martisque tumultu : 
Justum in pace NIHIL, NIMIL est in fœdere tutum. 
Felix cui NIHIL est, {fue;ant hc vota Tibullo) 
Non timet insidias; ſures, igcendia temnit ; 
Sollicitas sequitur nullo sub judice lites. 
Ille ipse invictis qui subjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, NIHIL admiratur & optat, 
Socraticique gregis fuit ista scientia quondam, 
Scire NIHIL, studio cui nunc in gumbitur uni. F 
Nec quicquam in ludo mayult Sicisse juventus, 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum, 
Nosce NIHIL, nesces fertur quod Pythagoree 
Grano herere fabæ, cui vox adjuncta negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti duce viscera tertæ 
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Pura liquefaciunt simul, & patrimonia miscent, 
Arcano instantes opꝰli, & carbonibus atris, 

Qui tandem exhausti damnis, fractique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum NIKIL usque requirunt, 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda possit : 

Nec numeret Libycæ numerum qui callet arenæ: 

Et Pheebo ignotum xInHIL £5t, NIH!L altius astris, 

Tiique, tibi licet eximium sit mentis acumen, 

Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pace tua, Memmi, NIH1L ignorare yideris, 

Sole tamen NIH1L est, & puro clarius igne. 

Tange NIHIL, dicesque NIHKIL sine corpore tangi. 

Cerne NIHIL, cerni dices — * absque colore. 

Surdum audit loquitgrque NIH1L sine voce, volitqus 

Absque ope pennarum, & graditur sine cruribus ullig 

Absque loco motuque NIHIL per inane vagatur. 

HAumano generi utilius xInIL arte medendi, 

Ne rhombos igitur, neu Thessala murmura tentet 

Tdalia vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 

Neu legat Idzo Dictzum in vertice gramen, 
Vulneribus s2vi N11 auxiliatur amoris, 

Vexerit & quemvis trans mzstas portitor undas, 

Ad superos imo N1H1L hunc revocabit ab orco. 

Inferni NIHIL inflectit præcordia regis, | 

Parcarũmque colos, & inexorabile pensum. 

Obruta Phlegrzis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo sensit NIHIL esse potentius ictu: 

Porrigitur magni NIN1L extra mœnia mundi: 

Diique NIH1L metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 

Commemorem ? virtute NIHIL præstantius ipsa, 
Splendidivs NIHIL est; NIHL est Jove denique majus. 

Sed denne finem argutis imponere nugis: : 

Ne tibi si multa laudem mea carmina charta, 

De NIHILO NIHILI pariant fastidia versus. | 
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James Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, sister to the earl of Straffort 
He was born in Ireland, during the lientenancy of Strafford, who, being bot 
his uncle and his godfather, gave him his own surname. His father, the thin 
earl of Roscommon, had been converted by Usher to the protestant religion; 
and when the popish rebellion broke out, Strafford thinking the family i 
great danger from the fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, and placed him 


his own scat in Vorkshire, where he was instructed | in Latin ; which he learnes 


50 as to write it with purity and elegance, _— he was never able to retail 
the rules of grammar, 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fees, 1 whose notes on Waller mot! 
of this account must be borrowed, though I know not whether all that he be. 
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lates is certain. The instructor whom he assigns to Roseommon is one Dr. Hall, x 
f 3 9 by whom he cannot mean the famous Hall, then an old man and a bishop. : bl 
| When the storm broke out upon Strafford; his house was a shelter no longer; 


3 and Dillon, by the advice of Usher, was sent to Caen, where the Protestants 

nad then an vnivetsity, and continued his studies under Bochart. 3 
724 Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bochart, and who is represented 
as having already made great proficiency in literature, could not be more than 
nine years old. Strafford went to govern lreland in 1633, and was put to 
13 | death eight years afterwards. That he was sent to Caen, is certain : that he 
Vas a great scholar, may be doubted. 
: At Caen he is said to have had some preternatural intelligence of his 
@ father's death. | 
The lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years of age, at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, one day was; as it were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, get- 
ting over the tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be sober enough; they 
W *© aid, God grant this bodes no ill-luck to him! In the heat of this extra- 
9 „ vagant fit, he cries out, My father is dead. A fortlinight after, news came 
from Ireland that his father was dead. This account I had from Mr. 
= <© Knolles, who was his governor, and then with him, —since Secretary to the 
carl of Strafford; and I have heard his lordship's relations confirm the 
dame.“ Aubrey's Miscellany. | 
= The present age is very little inclined to favour any accounts of this kind 
4 nor will the name of Aubrey much recommend it to credit: it ovght not, how- 
ever, i be omitted, because better evidence of a fact cannot easily be found 
than is here offered, and it must be by preserving such relations that we may 
at last judge how much they are to be regarded. If we stay to examine this 
account, we shall see difficulties on both sides: here is the relation of a fact 
given by a man who Had no interest to deceive, and who could not be de- 
ceived himself; arid here is, on the other hand, a miracle which produces no ; 
-iiect; the order of nature is interrupted to discover not a future but only a 
distant event, the knowledge of which is of no use to him to whom it is re- 
vealed, Between these difficulties, what way shall be found? Is reason or 
testimony to be rejected; I believe what Osborne says of an appearance of 
sanctity may be applied to such impulses or anticipations as this: Do not 
rely s:ghit them, because they may be true; bat do not casily trust them, because they 
may be false. 2466) 

The state both of England and Ireland was at this time such, that he who. 

was absent from either country had very little temptation to return: and 
therefore Roscommon, when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and amused 
himself with its antiquities, and particularly with medals, in which he acquired 
uncommon skill. Z 


* 


At the Restoration, with the other friends of monarchy, he came to Eng- 
land, was made captain of the band of Pengioners. and learned so much of the 
. CisSoluteness of the court, that he addicted himself immoderately to gaming, 
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by which he was engaged in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 


upon him its usual concomitants, extravagance and distress. 

After some time a dispute about part of his estate forced him into Ireland, 
where he was made by the duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and met 
with an adventure thus related by Fenton. 

« He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered with the same fatal affec_ 
« tion for play, which engaged him in one adventure that well deserves to be 
te related. As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, he was attacked 


jn the dark by three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate him. The 
„Earl defended himself with so much resolution, that he dispatched one of 


e the aggressors; whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing that way, interposed, 
and disarmed another: the third secured himself by flight. This generous 


assistant was a disbanded officer, of a good family and fair reputation; who, 
« by what we call the partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities 


„of the times, „anted even a plain suit of clothes to make a decent ap- 
« pearance at the Castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, presenting him 
« to the Duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with his grace, 
« that he might resign his post of captain of the guards to his friend; which for 
* about three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke re- 
e turned the commission to his generous benefactor.” 

When he had finished his business, he returned to London; was made Mas- 
ter of the Horse to the Dutchess of York: and married the Lady Frances, 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, and formed the plan of a 
society for refining our language and fixing its standard; i im:tation, says F en- 
ton, of thase learned and polite socteties with which he had been acquainted abroad, In 
this design his friend Dryden is said to have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived by Dr. Swift in the ministry 
of Oxford; but it has never since been publickly mentioned, though at that 
time great expectations were fot med by some, of its establishment and its effects. 
Such a zociety might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collected; but that 
it would produce what is expected from it may be doubted. | 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its end. The language was 
refined, and so fixed that it has changed but litthe, The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubtless thought rightly ; but 
the event has not shewn that they fixed it; for the French of the present 
time is very different from that of the last century. | 

In this country an academy could be expected to do but little. If an acade- 
mician's place were profitable, it would be given by interest; if attendance 
were Eratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no man would endure the least 
disgust. Unanimity is impossible, and debate would separate tlie assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and promulgated, what would be 

ts authority? In absolute governments, there is sometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the sanction of power, and the countenance of greatness. How 


ittle this is the state of our country needs not to be told. We live in an age in 
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| which it is a kind of public sport to refuse all respect that cannot be enforced, 7 


The edicts of an English academy would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be sure to disobey them. | 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption cannot be denied 3 
but what prevention can be found? The present manners of the nation would 
deride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that every writer suould 
criticise himselt. | 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly suppressed by the con- 


W tentious turbulence of King James's reign ; and Roscommon, foreseeing that 
some violent concussion of the State was at hand, purposed to retire to Rome, 


said to have repelled the disease into his bowels. 


W alleging, that it was best to sit near the chimney vollen the chamber smoaked ; a sen- 
tence, of which the application seems not very clear. | 


His departure was delayed by the gout; and he was so impatient either of 
hindrance or of pain, that he submitted himself to a French empirick, who is 


At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an energy of voice 


that expressed the most fervent devotion, two lines of his own version of 


Dies Ire : 
My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great pomp in Westminster-Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton: 

In his writings,” says Fenton, © we view the image of a mind which was 
naturally serious and solid: richly furnished and adorned with all the orna- 
ments of learning, unaffectedly disposed in the most regular and elegant 
order. His imagination might have probably been more fruitfol and 
* sprightly, if his judgment had been less severe. But that severity (delivered 
* in a masculine, clear, and succinct style) contributed to make him so emi- 
nent in the didactical manner, that no man, with justice, can affirm he was 
* ever equalled by any of our nation, without confes:ing at the same time 
that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds of writing his genius seems 


to have wanted fire to attain the point of perfection; but who can attain it?” 


From this account of the riches of his mind, who would not imagine that 
they had been displayed in large volumes and numerous performances? who 
would not, after the perusal of this character, be surprised to find that all th 
proofs of this genius, and knowledge and judgement, are not sufficient to form 
a single book, or to appear otherwise than in conjunction with the works of 
some other writer of the same petty size“ ?- But thus it is that characters are 


They were published together with those of Duke, in an octavo volume, in 1719. The 
elitor, whoever he was, proftsses to have taken great care to procure and insert all of his lord- 
Ship's poems that are truly genuine, The truth of this assertion is flatly denied by the author 
of an actount of Mr. John Pomfret, preſixed to his Remains; who asserts, that the Proſpect 
of Neath was written by that person many years after lord Roscommon's decease; as also, 


1 . 
tat the paraphrase of the Prayer of Jeremy was written by a gentleman of the name of South. 
court, liying in the year 1724, II. | 
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to underctand bim; that perspicuity should be studied, and unusual and un— 
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written: we know somewhat, and we imagine the rest. The observation, 
that his imagination would prehably have been more fruitful and spriglitly if | 
his judgement had been less eve: „ may be answered, by a remarker some- 
what inclined to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his judgement would 
probably have been less sev+erc, if his imagination had been more fruitful. It 
is ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagination; for it does not appear that 


of th 
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We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has not mentioned so dis- 


tinctly as he ought, and what is yet very much to his honout, that he is per- 
haps the only correct writer in verse before Addison; and that, if there ate not 
so many or so great beauties in his compositions as in those of some contem- 
poraries, there are at least fewer faults. Nor is this his highest praise; for Mr 5 
Pope Das celebrated him as the only moral writer of King Charles' s reign: D 0 
Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, X 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays, 2 
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His great work is his Essay on Translated Verse; of which Dryden writes 

s in the preface to his Miscellanies: 
* It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated Verse,“ says Dryden, 
* which made me nneasy, till ] tried whether or no 1 was capable of following 
his rules, and of reducing the speculation into practice. For many a fair 
6 precef pt in poetry is like a seeming demonstration in mathematicks, very be 
© Specious in the diagram; but failing in the mechanick operation. I think! riot 
have generally observed his instructions: I am sure my reason is sufficiently * 
„ convinced both of their truth and usefulness; which, in other words, is to 
« confess no less a vanity than to pretend that I have, at least in some places 
% made examples to his rules.“ = 

this declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found to be little more 
than one of, those cursory civilities which one author pays to another; for 
when the sum of lord Roscomman's precepts is collected, it will not be easy 
to dio vf how they can qualify their reader for a better peformance of trans. 
lation than might have been attain2d by his own reflections. 

He tliat can abstract his mind from the elegance of the poetry, and confin* 
It to the sense of the precepts, will find no other direction than that the author 
Should be suitable to the translator's genius; that he should be such as may 
deserve a translation; that he who intends to translate him should endeavour 
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couth names sparingly inserted; and that the style of the original should be 
copied in its elevation and 1 These are the rules that are celebrated 
as so definite and important; and for the delivery of which to mankind 9 
much honour has been paid. Rn:common has indeed deserved his prais5 
had they.been given with discernment, and bestowed not on the rules then- 
selves, but the art with winch they are introduced, and the decorations with 
which they are adorned, 
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The Essay, though generally excellent, is not without its faults,” The story 
of the Quack, borrowed from Boileau, was not w orth the importation; he has 
confounded the British and Saxon mythology : 


I grant that from some mossy idol oak, 
In n rhymes, aur Thor and eden spoke. 


The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged to the British druids, and 
Ner and Ir were Saxon deities. Of the double rhymes, which he so libe- 
rally supposes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph of blank verses is unwarrantably 
licentious. Latin poets might as well have introduced a series of 1ambicks 
among their heroicks. 

His next work is the translation of the Art of Poetry; which has received, 
in my opinion; not less praise than it deserves. Blank verse, left merely to 
its numbers, has little operation either on the ear or mind: it can hardly 
support isself without bold figures and striking images. A poem frigidly 
didactick, without rhyme, is so near to prose, that the reader only scorns it 
for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties of rhyme, he may justly 
be bed to give the sense of Horace with great exactness, and to suppress 
no subtilty of sentiment for the difficulty of expresing it. This demand, 


however, his translation will not satisfy ; what he found obscure, I do not 
2 2 2 f 


know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil and the Dies Ire are well 
translated; though the best line in the Dies Ire is borrowed from Dryden. 
In return, succecding poets have borrowed from Roscommon. 

In the verses on the Lap- dog, the pronouns t/24 and you are offensively con- 
founded; and the turn at the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made with great liberty, which 
is not recompensed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verges are spritely, and when they were written must have 
been very popular. 

Of the scene of Cuarint,, and the prologue to Pompey, Mrs. Philips, in her 
letter to Sir Charles Cotterel, has given the history. 

« Lord Roscommon,“ says she, “ is certainly one of the most pro sing 
6 2 noblemen in Ireland. He has paraphras Q a Psalm admirably, hy 

a scene of Pastor Fido very finely, in some places much better than Sir 
© Richard Fanshaw. This was undertake! merely in compliment to me, 
* who happened to say that it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst in 
„English. He was only two hours about it. It beging thus: 
% Pear happy groves, and y out the dark retreat 
« Of silent horror, Rest's ccernal seat.“ 
From these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it appears that he 


did not think a work of two Lowe 85 tt to cndure tlie eve of criticiem without 
revical, 
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When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies, that had seen her transla. 
tion of Pompey, resolved to bring it on the stage at Dublin; and, to promote 
their design, Lord Roscommon gave them a prologue, and Sir Edward 
Dering an epilogue; © which,” says she, are the best performances of 
those kinds I ever saw.“ If this is not criticism, it is at least gratitude, 
The thought of bringing Czsar and Pompey into Ireland, the only country 
over which Cæsar never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgement of the public seems to be right. 
He is elegant, but not great; he never labours after exquisite beauties, and he 
seldom falis into gross faults. His versification is smooth, but rarely vigorous, 
and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taste, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the benefactors to English 
literature. 


BIT W a Y. 


F THOMAS OTWAY, one of the first names in the English drama, 
little is known; nor is there any part of that little which his biographer 
can take pleasure in relating. 
Nie was born at Trottin in Sussex, March 3, 1651, the son of Mr. Homplin 
Otway, rector of IWoolbeding. From Winchester-school, where he was edu— 
cated, he was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Christ-church ; but left the 
university without a degree, whether for want of money, or from impatience 
of academical restraint, or mere eagerness to mingle with the world, is not 
known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy 5 conspicuous: for he 
went to London, and commenced player ; but found himself unable to gain 
any reputation on the stage *. 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare and Jonson, as he 
Shared likewise some of their excellencies. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that a great dramatic poet should without difficulty become a great 
actor; that he who can feel, could express; that he who can excite passion, 
should exhibit with great readiness its external modes? but since experience 
has fully proved that of those powers, whatever be their affinity, one may 
be possessed in a great degree by him who has very little of the other; 
it must be allowed that they depend upon different faculties, or on dit- 
ferent use of the same faculty; that tlie actor must have a pliancy of mien, a 
flexibility of countenance, and a variety of tones, which the poet may be easily 


In Roscius Anghcanus by Downes the prompter, p. 34, we learn that it was the character 
of the King in Mrs. Behn's Forced Marriage, or The Jealous Bridegroom, which Mr. Otway 
attempted to perform and failed in. This event appears to have happened in thę year 1672. E. 
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apposed to want; or that the attention of the poet and the player have been 
differently employed ; the one has been considering thought, and the other 
action ; one has watched the heart, and the other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player, he felt in himzelf such 
powers as might qualify tor a dramatick author; and, in 1695, his twenty- 
fifth year, produced A7cibiades, a tragedy ; whether from the Alcibzade of 
Palapart, I have not means to enquire. Langbain, the great detector of 
plagiarism, is silent. | | | 

In 1677 he published Tigus and Berenice, translated from Rapin, with the 
Cheats of Kapin from Moliere ; and 1678 Hriendsſhip in Fashion, a comedy, 
which, whatever might be its first reception, was, upon its revival at Drury= 
lane in 1749, hissed off the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those days exclude any man 
from the company of the wealthy and gay, if he brought with him any pow- 
ers of entertainment; and Otway is said to have been at this time a favour- 
ite companion of the dissolute wits. But as he who desires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himself, those whom Otway frequented had no 
purpose of doing more for him than to pay his reckoning. They desired only 
to drink and laugh; their fondness was without benevolence, and their fa- 
miliarity without friendship. Men of wit, says one of Otway's biograplers, 
received at that time no favour from the Great but to share their riots ; 
from which they were dismissed again to their own narrow CIrcummstancesse 
Thus they langurs/ied in poverty without the support of im minence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The Earl of Plymouth, one of 
N King Charles's natural sons, procured for him a-cornet's commission in some 
troops then sent into Flanders. But Otway did not prosper in his military 
character; for he soon left his commission behind him, whatever was the 
reason, and came back to London in extreme indigence; which Rochester 
mentions with merciless insolence in the Se55i07 of the Poets : 


Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear zany, 
And swears for heroicks he writes best of any; 

Don Carlos his pocket so amply had fill'd, 

That his mange was quite cured, and his lice were all kilbd. 
But Apollo had seen his face on the Stage, ! 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 

The scum of a play-house, for the prop of an age. | 


Don Carlos, from which he is represented as having received so muck 
benefit, was played in 1675. It appears, by the Lampoon, to have had great 
SUCCESS, and is said to have been played thirty nights together. This how- 
ever 1t is reasonable to doubt, as so long a continuance of one play upon 
the stage is a very wide deviation from the practice of that time: when the 
ardour for theatrical entertainments was not yet difſused through the whole 
People, and the audience, consisting nearly of the same persons, could be 
drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680, This is one of the few plays that keep 


P053c58ion of the stage, and has pleased tor almost a century, through all the 
Vol. I. vicis- 
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vicissitudes of dramatick ſasbion. Of this play nothing new can easily be said. 
It is a domestick tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power is upon 
the aſſections; for it is not written with much comprehension of thought 


or elegance ol expression. But if the heart is interested, many other beauties 
may be wanting, yet not be missed. | 


The same year produced ht O History and Full of Cams Marius, much of 
which is bortowed from the Romeo ard Juliet of Shakspeare. 

In 1683* was published the first, and next yearf the second, parts of 7. 
Soldier's Fortune two comedies now forgotten: and in 16851 his last and 
greatest dramatick work, Jenice preserved, a tragedy, which still continues to 
be one of the favourites of the publick, notwithstanding the want of mo- 
rality in the original design, and the despicable scenes of vile comedy with 
which he has qiversified his tragick action. By comparing this with his Or- 
Phan, it will appear that his images were by time become stronger, and his 
language more energetick. 'The striking passages are in every mouth; and 
the publick seems to judge rightly of the faults and excellencies of this play, 
that is it the work of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for virtue; 
but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting nature 
in his own breast. 

Together with those plays he wrote the poems which are in the present 
collection, and translated from the French the History of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four years old; for he died 


April 14, 1635, in a manner which I am unwilling to mention. Having 


been compelled by his necessities to contract debts, and hunted, as is sup- 
posed, by the tarriers of the las; he retired to a publick house on Tower-hill, 
where he is said to have died of want ; or as it is related by one of his bio— 
graphers, by swallowing, aſter a long fast, a piece of bread which charity had 
Supplied. He went out, as is ieported, almost naked, in the rage of hunger, 
and finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him for a 
Shilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Otway going away bought 
a roll, and was choaked with the first mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true; 
and there is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well informed, relates in Spence's memorials, that he died of a fever 
caught by violent pursuit of a thief that had robbed one of his friends. But 
that indigence, and 11s concomitants, sorrow and despondency, pressed hard 
upon him, has never been denied, whatever immediate cause might bring 
him to che grave. 

Of the poems which the present collection hid the longext | is the Poet's 
complaint of his Muse, part of which 1 do not uudetstand; and in that which 
is less Obscure I find little to commend. The language is oſten gross, and the 
numbers are harsh. Otway had not much cultivated versification nor much 
replenished his mind with general knowledge. His principal power was in 
moving the passions, to which Dryden $ in his latter years left an illustrious 
—— He appears by some of his verses to have been a zealous royalist; 


ald had what was in those times the common reward of loyalty; he lived 
aud died neglected, 


26891. 1684. 1682, Fla his preface to Freznoy's Art of Painting. Dr. J. 
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DMUND WALLER was born on the third of March, 1695, at Cols- 
| hill in Hertfordshire. H's father was Robert Waller, Esq; of Ag- 
mondesham in Buckingham<hire, whose family was originally a branch of 
the Kentish Wallers ; and his mother was the daughter of John Hampden, 
of Hampden in the same county, aud sister to Hampden, the zealot of 
rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but left him a yearly income 
of three thousand five hundred pounds ; which, rating together the value of 
money and the customs of lite, we may reckon more than equivalent to ten 
thousand at the present time. i 

He was educate-l, by the care of his mother, at Eaton; and removed af- 
terwards to King's College in Cambridge. He was sent to parliament in his 
eighteenth, if not in his sixteenth year, and frequented the court of James 
the First, where he heard a very remarkable conversation, which the writer 
of the Lite prefixed to his Works, who seems to have been well informed 
of facts, though he may sometimes err in chronology, has delivered as in- 
dubitably certain : 

* He found Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Neale, bishop 
Durham, standing behind his Majesty's chair; and their happend some- 
thing extraordinary,” continues this writer, © in the conversation, those 
prelates had with the king, on waich Mr. Waller did often reflect. His 
Majesty asked the bishops, “ My Lords, cannot I take my subjects money 
when I Want it, without all this formality of parliament ?” The bishop of 
* Durham readily answered, God forbid, Sir, but you should: you are the 
breath of our nostrils. Whereuponthe King turned and said to the bishop 
& of Winchester, „ Well, my Lord, what say you ?” © Sir,” replied the bi- 
* hop, © I have no skill to judge of parliamentary cases.“ The King answered, 
* «© No put-off3, my Lord; answer me presently.“ Then, Sir,” said he, I 
* think it is lawful for you to take my brother Neale's money; for he offers 
it. Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased with this auswer, and the 
«© wit of it seemed to affect the King; for, a certain lord coming in some at- 
* ter, his Majesty cried out, Oh, my lord, they say you lig with my lady,“ 
* © No, Sir,” says his Lordship in confusion ; © but I like her company, be- 
f pe she has 80 much wit. Why then,“ says the King, “ do you not 

g with my Lord of Winchester there?“ 

Waller's political and poetical liſe began nearly together. In his eighteenth 
year he wrote the poem that appears in his works, on * the Prince's Escape 
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at **St- Andero :” a piece which justifies the observation made by one of 


his editors, that he attained, by a ſelicity like instinct, a style which perhaps . 


will never be obsolete; and that, © were we to judge only by the wording, 
« we could not know what was wrote at twenty, and what at fourscore,“ His 


versification was, in his first essay, such as it appears in his last performances - 


By the perusal of Fairtax's translation of Tasso, to which, as“ Dryden re- 
lates, he contessed himself indebted ſor the smoothness of his numbers, and 
by his own nicety of observation, he had alrcady formed such a system of 
metrical harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or much endeavoured 
to improve. Denham corrected his nuinbers by experience, and gaiued ground 
gradually upon the ruggedness of his age, but what was acquired by Den- 
ham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to fix the time, is supposed by 
Mr. Fenton to be, the Address to tlie Queen, which he considers as congra- 
tulating her arival, i in Waller's twentieth year. He is apparently mistaken; 
Jor the mention of the nations obligations to her frequent pregnancy, proves 
that it was written when she had brought many children. We have there- 
ore no date of anFother poetical production before that which the murder 
of the Duke of Buckingham occasioned ; the steadiness with which the 
King received the news in the chapel, deserved indeed to be rescued 
trom oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to carry their own dates, could have 


been the sudden eifusion of faney. In the verses on the Priace's escape, the 
prediction of his marriage with the princess of France must have been writ- 


ten after the event; in the other, the promises of the King's kindness to 
the'descendants of eee e which could not be properly praiscd till it 
had appeared by its eflects, she that time was taken for revigion and im- 
Provement. It is not knowa that they were published till they appeared long 
afterwards with other poeins. 

Waller was not one of those 3 of praise with cultivate their minds 
at the expence of their fortunes. Rich as he was by iuheritance, he took care 
early to grow richer, by marrying Mrs Banks, a great horess in he city, 
whom the i interest of the court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crotis. Hav- 
ing brought him a son, who died young, and a daughter, who was afterwards 
married to Mr. Dormer of Oxlordshice, she died in childbed, and left him 
a widower of about five and twenty, gay and wealthy, to please hiz.-2Þ with 
another marriage. 

Being too young ta resist beauty, ang probably too vain © think himsel! 
resistabie, he fixed his heart, perhaps hall fondly and half ambitiously, upon 


the“ Lady Dorothea Siduey, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom. 


he courted by au the poetry in which Sacharissa is celebrated; the name 13 
derived irom the Latin appellation of Sar, and implies, if it means any 
thing, a 5piritless mildness, and dull good-nature, such ag excites rather ten- 
derness than estcem, and such az, though n treated wi ith kindness, 18 
aever honoured or admired. Ra | 

| | Yet 
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Vet he describes Sackaricsa as a sublime predominating beauty, of lofty 
charms, and impceriowus influence, on whom he Jooks with amazement ra- 
ther than fonugess, whose chains he wishes, though in vain, to break, and 
whose presence is wine that zn/t..mes to madness. ; 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave wit no opportunity ol 
boasting its influence ; she was not to be subdued by the powers of verse, 
but rejected his addtesses, it is said, with disdain, and drove him away to 


solace his disappointment with Amoret or Philis. She married in 1639 the 


Earl of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the king's cause; and, in her 
old age, meeting some here with Waller, asked him, when he would again 


write such verses upon her;“ When you are as young, Madam,“ said he, 
& and as handsome as you were then.” 


In this part of his lite it was that he was known to Clarendon, among the 
rest of the men who were eminent in that age for genius and literature ; 
but known so little to his advantage, that they who read his character will 
not much condemn Sacharissa, that she did not degend from her rank to his 
embraces, nor think eyery excellence comprised in wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his uncommon qualifications, 
though they had n power upon her, recommended him to the scholars and 
statesmen; and undoubtetly many beauties of that time, however they 


might receive his love, were proud of his praises. Who they were, whom 


he dignifies with poetical names, cannot naw be known. Amoret, accord- 

ing io Mr. Jenton was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions 

Prescrved in tamilies more may be discovered. 

dom the verses written at Penshurst, it has been collected that he diverted 

his diszppoiatment by a voyage; aud his biographers, from his poem on the 

Whales, thiak 1t not improbable that he visited the Bermudas; but it Seems 

much moe likely that he should amuse himself with forming an imaginary 

scene, than taat so important an incident, as a visit to America, should have 

been lelt floating in coneetural probability. 

From his twenty=eighth to his thirty-fifth year, he wrote his pieces on the 
Reducuon of Sailee; on the Reparation of St. Paul's; to the King on his 
Navy; the panegyrick on the Queen Mother; the two poems to the Earl 
ot Northumberland ; and pethaps others, of which the time cannot be 
discovered. | wo 

When he had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, he looked round him for an easfer 
conquest, and gained a lady of the family of Bresse, or Breaux. The time 
ot js marriage is not exagtly known. It has not been discovered that his 
wiie was won by his poetry; nor is any thing told of her, but that she brought 
him many children. Ile doubtless praised some whom he would have been 
afraid ro marry; and perhaps married one whom he would have been 
asnamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to domestic happiness, upon 
which poetry has no colours to bestow; and many airs and sallies may de- 
licht imagination, which he who flatters them never can approve, There 
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are charms made only for distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than 5 
a blaze. 
Of this wife, his hiographers have recorded that she gave him five sons 
and eight daughters. ä 

During the long interval of, parliament, he is represented as living among 
those with whom it was most honourable to converse, and enjoying an ex- 
uberant fortune with that independence and liberty of speech and conduct 
which wealth ought always to produce. He was however considered as the 
kinsman of Hampden, and was therefore __—_— by the courtiers not to 
favour them. d 

When the parliament was called in | 1640; it appeared that Waller's'poli- 
tical character had not been mistaken. The King's demand of a supply 

| produced one I Mose noisy speeches which disaffection and discontent re- 
gularly dictate; a speech filled with hyperbolical complaints of imaginary 
grievances. *©* They,” says he, © who think themselves already undone, can 
<& never apprehend themselves in danger; anfl they who have nothing left 
© can never give freely.” Political truth is equally in danger from the 
praises of courtiers and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being Sure at that time of a favour- 
able audience. His topic is such as will always serve its purpose; an accu- 
sation of acting and preaching only for preferment : and he.exhorts the 
Commons care/illy to provide for their protection against Pulpit Law. 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment. Waller has in this speech 
quoted Hooker in one passage; and in another has copied him, without 
quoting. © Religion,” says Waller, “ ought to be the first thing in our 
purpose and desires ; but that which is first in dignity i is not always to 
< precede in order of time; for well-being supposes a being; and the first 
* impediment which men naturally endeavour to remove, is the want of 
* those things without which they cannot subsist. God first assigned unto 
Adam maintenance of life, and gave him a title to the rest of the crea- 
„ tures before he appointed a law to observe.“ | 

“God first assigned Adam,” says Hooker, © maintenance of life, and 
ee then appointed him a law to observe. True it is, that the kingdom of Cod 
ce must be the first thing in our purpose and desires ; Hut inasmuch as à 
te righteous life presupposeth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is im- 
** possible, except we live; therefore the first impediment which naturally 
ee endeavour to remove is peyury, and want of things without which we 
© cannot live,” 

The speech is vehement; but the great position, that grievances ought to 
be redressed before supplies are granted, is agreeable enough to law and 
reason: nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, such an enemy 
to the King, as not to wish his distresses lightened ; for he relates, * that 
© the King sent particularly to Waller, to second his demand of some sub- 
ce $1dies to pay off the army ; and Sir Henry Vane objecting against first 
voting 


WALL ER 


7 : 1x9 
voting a supply, because the King would not accept unless it came up to 
| « his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comp- 
& troller of the household, to save his master from the effects of so bold a 


4 &« {alsity ; for, he said, I am but a country gentleman, and cannot pre- 
9 58 « tend to know the King's mind; but Sir Thomas durst not contradict the 
ce geeretary; and his son, the Earl of St. Albans, afterwards told Mr. 
Waller, that his father's cowardice ruined the King.“ * 
= In the Long Parliament, which unhappily for the nation, met Nov. 3, 4 
8 | 1640, Waller represented Agmondesham the third time; and was considered 
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by the discontented party as a man sufficiently trusty and acrimonious to be 
employed in managing the prosecution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion 
in favour of ship-money; and his speech shews that he did not disappoint 
their expectations. He was probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hamp- 
den had been particularly engaged in the dispute, and by a sentence which 
Seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor adopted all their opinions. 
When the great question, whether Episcopacy ought to be abolished, was 
debated, he spoke against the innovation so coolly, so reasonably, and 80 
firmly, that it is not without great injury to his name that his speech, which 

Tam as follows, has been hitherto omitted in his works: 

* «© There iz no doubt but the sense of what this nation has suffered from 
the present Bishops hath produced these complaints; and the apprehen- 

sions men have of suffering the like, 1a time to come, make so many de- 
desire the taking away of Episcopacy: but I conceive it is possible that we 

may not, now, take a right measure of the minds of the people by the: 

* petitions ; for, when they subscribed them, the Bishops were armed with 

* a dangerous commission of making new canons, imposing new. oaths, and. 
the like; but now we have disarmed them of that power. These petition- 
* ers lately did look upon Episcopacy as a beast armed with horns and claws; 70 
* but now that we have cut and pared them (and may, if we see cause, yet 1 
reduce it into narrower bounds,) it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. 
* Howceoever, if they be still in a passion, it becomes us soberly to consider 
* the right use and antiquity thereof; and not to comply further with a 

general desite, than may stand with a general good. 

We haye already shewed, that Episcopacy and the evils thereof are min- 
* gled like water and vil; we have also, in part, severed them; but I believe 
you will find, that our laws and the present government of the church are 
„ mingled like wine and water; so inseparable, that the abrogation of 
* at least a hundred of our laws is desired in these petitions, Lhave often 
« heard a noble answer of the Lords, commended in this house, to a propo- 
* sition of like nature, but of less consequence: they gave no other reason 
of their refusal but this, Noluimns mutare Leges Anglie : it was the bishops 


& who 


* This speech has been retrieved, com a paper priated at chat time, by the writers of the 
Parhamentary — Dr. J. 
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« who so answered then; and it would become the dignity and wisdom of, 
& this house to answer the people, now, with a /Volumus mmutares 

« | see some are moved with a number of hands against the Bishops; 

&« which, I confess, rather inclines me. to their delence ; Fl I look upon epis- 
cc copacy as a counterscarp, or out-work; - which, 1t it be taken by this assault 
ce of the people, and, withal, this mystery once revealed, 7ha? we mus? deny 
cc them nothing when they ask it thus in troops, we may, in the next place, 
<< have as hard a task to > defend our property, as we have lately had to re- 
& cover it from the Prerogative. If, by multiplying hands and petitions, 
„they prevail for an equality in things ecclesiastical, he next demand per- 
cc haps may be Lew Agraria, the like equality in tuugs te.aporal. 

ce The Roman story tells us, That when ne pcopic began to flock about 
ec the senate, and were more curious to direct and know what was done, 
de than to obey, that Commonwealth soon came to ruin: their Legem ro- 
&* gare grew quickly to be a Zegem ferre: and aſter, when their legions had 
found that they could make a Dictato they never suffered the senate to 
© have a voice any more in such election. | 

& If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and level in 
te learning too, as well as in church-preferments: Honos alit Artes. And 
though it be true, that grave and pious men do study for learning-sake, 
<« and embrace virtue for itself: yet it is true, that youth, which is the sea- 
te son when learning is gotten, is not wichout ambition: nor will ever take 
* pains to excel in any thing, when there is not some hope of excelling EE 
* others in reward and dignity. . 2 
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& There are two reasous chiefly alleged against our church. government. ws 
te First, Scripture, which, as sone men think, points out another form. fi 
ce Second, The abuses of the present superiors. "vg 
& For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place; but I am confident 7 
* that, whenever an equal division of lands and goods shall be desired, there my 
ce will be as many places in Scripture found out, which seem to favour that, or 
e as there are now alleged against the prelacy or preferment in the church, n 
« And, as for abuses, when you are now, in the Remonstrance told, what 8 
ce this and that poor man hath suſſered by the bishops, you may be presented : 5 
« with a thousand instances of poor men that have received hard measure T1, 
« from their landlords; and of worldly goods abused, to the injury of 8 
others, and disad vantage of the owners. th 
And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, That we may settle Ny 
© men's minds herein; and, by a quention, declare our resolution, to reform 7 
e that is, act to abolish Episcopacy.” tall 
It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak in this manner, had IH 
been able to act with spirit and uniformity. = 
When the Commons began to set the royal le at open defiance, © 
Waller is said to have withdrawn from the house, and to have returned with __ 


the king's permission; and, when the king set up his standard, he sent 
NJ 
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ce him a thousand broad- pieces. He continued, however, to sit in the rebelli- 
ous conventicle; but © spoke, says Clarendon, “ with great sharpness and 
&« freedom, which, now there was no danger of being outvoted, was not 
« restrained; and therefore used as an argument against those who were 
ec gone upon pretence that they were not suffered to deliver their opinion 
te freely in the house, which coul d not be believed, when all men knew what 
<« liberty Mr. Waller took, and spoke every day with impunity against the 
ce gense and proceedings of the house.“ 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the commissioners nominated 
by the parliament to treat with the King at Oxford; and when they were 
presented, the King said to him, “ Though you are the last, you are not 
ce the lowest nor the least in my favour.” Whitlock, who, being another 
of the commissioners, was witness of this kinduess, imputes it to the king's 
knowledge of the plot, in which Waller appeared alterwards to have been 
engaged against the parliament. Fenton, with equal probability, believes, 
that this attempt to promote the royal cause arose trom his sensibility of the 
king's tenderness. Whitlock says nothing of his behaviour at Oxſord : he 
was sent with several others to add pomp to the commission, but was not 
one of those to whom the trust of treating was imparted, 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, was soon aſter- 
wards discovered. Waller had a brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk 
of the Queen's council, and at the same time had a very numerous ac- 
quaintance, and great influence, in the city. Waller and he, conversing 
with great confidence, told both their own secrets and those of their 
friends; and, surveying the wide extent ol their conversation, imagined 
that they found in the majority of all ranks great disapprobation of the vi- 


olence of the Commons and unwillingness to continue the war, They 


knew that many favoured the King, whose lear concealed their loyalty ; 


_ many desired peace, though they dutst not oppose the clamour for war; 

id they imagined that if those who had these good intentions could be in- 
formed of their own $trength, and enabled by intelligence 10 act together, 
they might overpower the fury of sedition, by refusing to comply with the 


ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes levied for the support 


the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a petition for peace. 
They proceeded with great Caution. 


Three only met in one place, 
and 


no mau was allowed to impart the plot to more than two others; 80 
that, if any should be suspected or seized, more than tiree could not be 
endangered 


Lord Conway joined in the design, and, Clarendon imagines, inciden 
tally mingled, as he was a soldier, some martial hopes or projects, which 
however were only mentioned, the main design being to bring the loyal 
inhabitants to the knowledge of each other; for which purpose there was 
to be appointed one in every district, to distinguish the friends of the king, 


the adherents to the Parliament, and the neutrals. How far they proceeded 
7 OL. J. R does 
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does not appear; the result of their enquiry, as Pym declared“, was, that 
within the walls, for one that was for the Royalists, there were three against 
them ; but that without the walls, for one that was against them, there 
were five for them. Whether this was said from knowledge or guess, was 
perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in W aller's plan no violence or san- 
guinary resistance was comprised ; that he intended only to abate the conh- 
dence of the rebels by public declarations, and to weaken their powers by 
an opposition to new supplies. This, in calmer times, and more than this, 
18 «pony without fear; but such was the acrimony of the commons, that no 

nethod of obstructing them was saſe, 

Mn this time another design was formed by Sir Nicholas Crispe, a man 
of loyalty that deserves perpetual remembrance ; when he was a merchant 
in the city; he gave and procured the king, in his exigences, an hundred 
thousand pounds; and, when he was driven from the Exchange, raised a 
regiment, and commanded jt. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, that some provocation 
would so much exasperate, or some opportunity so much encourage, the 
King's friends in the city, that they would break out in open resistance, and 
then would want only a Jawful standard, and an authorised commander; 

- and extorted from the King, whose judgment too frequently yielded to im- 
portunity, a commission of array, directed to such as he thuaght proper to 
nominate, which was sent to London by the Lady Aubigner. She knew 
not what she carried, but was to deliver it on the communication of a cer- 
tain token which Sir Nickolas imparted. 

This commission could uly intended to lie ready till the time should 
require it. To have attempted to raise any forces, would have been certain 
dertruction ; ; it could be of use only when the forces should appear. This 
was, however, an act preparatory to ma zrtial hostility. Crispe would un- 
doubtedly have put an end to the se- sion of parliament, had his strength 
been equal to his zeal ; and out of the detign of Crizpe, which involved 
very little danger, and that of Waller, which was an act purely civil, they 
compaunded-a horrid and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously related. In * Clarendon's 
Fitstory” it is told, that a servant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hang- 
ings when his master was in conference with Waller, heard © enough to qua- 
Ii!y him for an informer, and cartied' his intelligence to Pym, A manu- 
s:ript, quoted in the © Life of Waller,” relates, that * he was betrayed by his 
sister Price, and her Presbyterian chap! ain Mr. Goode, who stole some 
* of his papers; and if he had not strangely dreamed the night before, that 
his sister had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest of his 1 by 
* the fire that was in his chimney, he had certainly! lost his life by it.” The 
question cannot he decided. It is not unreasonable to believe that the men 


in 20wer, receiving intelligente from the sister, would . the 7 
8 "LE 0 


* Parliamer.tary History, Vol. II. Dr. J. 
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of Tomkyns to listen at the conference, that they might avoid an act so ot- 
tensive as that of destroying the brother by the si5ter's testimony. 

The plot was published in the most terrifick manner. 

(a the 31st of May (1643), at a solemn fast, when they were listening to 
the <crmon, a messenger entered the church, and communicated his errand 
to Pym, who whispered it to others that were placed near him, aud then 
went with them out of the church, leaving the rest in solicitude and anaze- 
ment. They immediately sent guards to proper places, and that night ap- 
prehended Vomkyns and Waller; having yet traced nothing but that let- 
ters had been intercepted, from which it appeared that the parliament and 
tie city were soon to be delivered into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond some general and in- 
distinct notices. “ But Waller,” says Clarendon, “was so confounded with 
« fear, that he confessed whatever. he had heard, said, thought, or seen; 
5 all that he knew of himself, and all that he suspected of others, without 
* concealing any person, of what degree or quality soever, or any discourse 
which he had ever upon any occasion entertained with them; what such 
and such Jadies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
great reputation, he had been admitted, had spoke to him in their cham- 
bers upon the proceedings in the Houses, and how they had encouraged 
him tw cppose them ; what correspotdence and intercourse they had with 
& £ome Ministers ol State at Oxlord, and how they nad conveyed all intel- 
ce lipence thithert.” Ie accus:d the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway as 
co- perating in the transaction; and restified that the Earl of Northum=- 
berland had declired himself disposed in favour of any attempt that might 
check the violence of the Parliament, and reconcile them to the King. 

He undoubtedly coufessed much, which they could never have discovered, 
and perhaps somewhat which they would wish to have been suppressed; 
for it is Inconvenient, in the conflict of tactions, to have that disaffection 
known which cannot safely be punished 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Waller, and appears likewise 
to liave partaken of his cowardice ; for he gave notice of Crispe's commission 
al array, of which Clarendon never knew how it was discovered. Tom. 
kyns had been sent with the token appointed, to demand it from Lady 
Aubigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, by his direction, it was 
dug up; and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon conſesses them to 
have had, the original copy. 
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It can raise no wonder that they ſormed one plot out of these two designs, 
however remote from each other, when they saw the same agent employed 
in both, and found the commission of array ia the hands of him who was 
employed in collecting the opinions and affections of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they tools care to make the most. They 
zent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of their imminent danger, and 
happy escape; and inform them, that the design was * to seize the Lora 
Mayor and all the Committee of Militia, and would not spare one of 
R 2 6 them.” 
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ce them.” They drew up a vow and covenant, to be taken by every mem- us 
ber of either house, by which he declared his detestation of all conspiracies 1 
* against the parli ment, . his resolution to detect and oppose them, They 
7 then appointed 1 day of thanksgiving for this wonderful delivery; which v1 
1 shut ou, Sys! (larendon, all doubts whether there had been such a delive- O\ 
0 "uh and whether the plot was real or fictitious. tu 
1 On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway were committed, one 
WW - to the custody of the mayor, aud the other of the sheriff; but their lands a 
h and goods were not Seized. ca 
Wl Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy. The Earl of th 
1 Portland and Lord Conway denicd the charge; and there was no evidence 
9 against them Hut the confession o! Waller, of which undoubtedly many tt 
if would be inclined to question the veraciry= With these doubts he was so th 
5 much terrified, that he endeavoured to persuade Portland to a declaration br 
a like his own, by a letter extant in Fenton's edition. © But for me,“ says di 
1 he, © you had never known any thing of this business, which was prepared e. 
5 * another ; and therefore I c:r.vot imagine why you should hide it so '2 b 
& fir as to contract your own ruin by concealing it, and persisting unrea- 3 . h 
* sonably to hide that truth, which, without you, already is, and will every & Ic 
day be wade more manifest. Can you imagine yourself bound in honour | P 
te to keep that secret, which is already revealed hy another; or possible it % 
should still be a secret, which is known to one of the other sex? If you | Ol 
ce pereist to be cruel to yourself for their sakes who deserve it not, it will | = 
© nevertheless be made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if * 
J had the happiness to wait on vou, I could move you.to compassionate tl 
*©-both yourself and me, who, desperate as my case is, am desirous to die f. 
& with the honour of being known to have declared the truth. You have 1 
© no reacon to contend :o hide what is already revealed —inconsiderately to bs 
© throw away yourself, for the interest of others, to whom you are less ob- D 
© liged than vou arc aware of.” | t 
This persuag-n Seems to have had little effect. Portland sent (June 29) 
a letter to fel ids, to tell them that he © is in custody, is he conceives, wy 
« withpft any char, ; and tha, by what Mr. Waller hath threatened him : 
* wh since he was imprison.-d, he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and 5 
rvipous restrant:— He therefore Mays, that he may not find the eſſeets 8 a 
* of Mr. Waller's threats, by a lo ng and close! imprisonment; ; but may be b 
© speedily bro ught to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity and 41 * 
hs mchood of those informations u hich have been given against him will } 1 
te appear.” | b 1. 
In consequ Di of this letter, the Lords ordered Portland and Waller to b 
be confronted; when the one repeated his charge, and the other his denial. P 
The examination of the plot being continued (July 1), Thinn, usher of the h 
house of Lords, deposed, that Mr. Waller having had a conference with 6 
the Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Portland said, when he came a 
down, © Do me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
Tr « has 
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ce has extremely pressed me to save my own life and his, by throwing the 
ce hlame upon the Lord Conway and the Earl of Northumberland.” 


Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reasons which he could 


urge With resistless efficacy 1 na personal confere nce; but he over- rated his 
own oratory ; his vehemence, whether of persuasion or Intreaty, was rew 
turned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland 1s, that the plot is already known to- 
a woman. This woman was doubtless Lady Aubigney, who, upon this oc- 
casion, was committed to custody; but who, in reality, when she delivered 
the commission, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded against the conspirators, and committed, 
their trial to a council of war. Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near 
their own doors. Tomkyns, when he came io die, said it was a foolish 
business ; and indeed there seems to have been no hope that it mould escape 
discovery; for though never more than three met at a time, yet a design so 
extensive must, by necessity, be communicated to many, who could not 
be expected to be all faithful, and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at 
his execution by Hugh Peters. IIis crime was, that he had commission to 
raise money for the King: ; bat it appears not that the money was to be ex- 
pended upen the advancement of either Crispe or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for prosegution, was only 
once examined before the Lords. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
persisting to deny the charge, and no testimony but Waller's yet apnen _ 


against 88 were, alter a long imprisonment, admitted to bail. 


Hassel, 
the King's me 


ssenger, who carried the letter to Oxford, died the night . 
fore his trial. Hampden escaped death, perhaps by the interest of his fa- 
mily; but was kept in prison to the end of his liſe. They wliose names 
were inserted in the commission of array were not capitally punished, as it 
could not be proved that they had consented to their own nomination; but 
they were considered as malig gnants, and their estates were seize 

Waller, though conſessedly,“ says Clarendon, “ the most et with 
«© jncredible dissimulation affected 8 a remorse of conscience, that his 
* trial was put off, out of Christian compassion, till he might recover his 
understanding.“ What use he made of this interval, with what liberality 
and success he distributed flattery and money, and how, when he was 
brought (July 4) before the House, he confessedl and lamented, and sub- 
mitted and implored, may be read in the History of the Rebellion (B. vii.) 
The speech, to which Clarendon asctibes the preservation of his dear-boug ht 
The great historian, however, seems to have 
been mistaken in relating that fe prevailed in the principal part of his sup- 
Plication, act 40 be tried 0 a Council Har for, according to Whitlock, 
he was by expulsion from the House abandoned to the tribunal which he s 
much dreaded, and, beingtried and condemned, was reprieved by Essex; but 
alter a year's imprisonment, in which time resentinent grew less acrimoni- 
ous, paying a fine of ten thousand pound, he was permitted to reccileet 
tumself in another country. Ob 
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<< the orator, and the hero.” 


to whom his sister was married. Upon the remains of a fortune, which the 
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Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not negessary to direct the 
reader's opinion. Let us not,” says his last ingenious biographer, con- 
% demn him with untempered severity, because he was not a prodigy which 
ce the world hath seldom seen, because his character included not the poet, 


For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed some time at Roan, 
where his daughter Margaret: was born, who was afterwards his favourite, 
and his amanuensis. He then removec to Paris, where he lived with great 
Splendor and hospitality; and from time to time amused himself with 
Poetry, in which he sometimes speaks of the rebels, and their usurpation, 
in the natural language of an honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell his wife's jewels; and 
being reduced, as he said, at last to the rump-jewel, he solicited from Crom— 
well permission to return, and obtained it by the interest of colonel Scroop, 


danger of his life had very much diminished, he lived at Hall-barn, a house 
built by himself, very near to Beaconsheld, where his mother resided. His 
mother, though related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for the 
royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, used to reproach him; he, in 
return, would throw a napkin at her, and say he would not dispute with his 
aunt; but finding in time that she acted for the King, as well as talked, he 
made her a prisoner to her own daughter, in her own house. It he would 
do any thing, he could not do less. : 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller as his kinsman, to a familiar 


conversation. Waller, as he used tu relate, found DO 


ently versed 
in ancient history; and when any of his enthusiastick friends came to advise 
or consult him, could sometimes overhear him discourse in the cant of the 
times: but, when he returned, he would say, “ Cousin Waller, I must 
talk to these men in their own way:“ and resumed the common style of 
conversation. | 

He repaid the Protector for his favours (1654) by the famous panegyricks 
which has been always considered as the first of his poetica! productions. 
His choice of encomiastic topicks is very judicious; for he considers Crom- 
well in his exaltation, without enquiring how he attained it; there is con— 
sequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the former part of 
his hero's life is veiled with shades; and nothing is brought to view but the. 
chief, the governor, the defender of England's honour, and the enlarger of 
her dominion. The act of violence by which he obtained the supreme power 
is lightly treated and decently justified. It was certainly to be desired that 
the detestable band should be dissolved, which had destroyed the church, 
murdered the King, and filled the nation with tumult and oppression; yet 
Cromwell had not the right of dissolving them, for all that he had before 
done could be justified only by supposing them invested with lawful autho- 
rity. But combinations of wickedness would overwhelm the world by the 
advantage which licentious principles afford, did not those, who have long 
Practised perfidy, grow faithless to each other. la 
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In the poem on the war with Spain are some passages at least equal to the 
best parts of the panegyrick: and, in the conclusion, the poet ventures yet 
a higher flight of flattery, by recommendling royalty to Cromwell and the 
nation. Cromwell was very desirous, as appears from his conversation, re- 
lated by Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of monarchy, and is sup- 
posed to have been with-held from it partly by fear of the army, and partly 
by fear of the laws, which, when he should govern by the name ol King, 
would hav» restrained his authority, When therefore a deputation was so- 
lemaly sent to invite him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, refused 
it; but is said to have fainted in his coach, when he parted from them. 

The poem on tie death of the Protector seem; to have been dictated by 
real veneration for his memory. Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same occa- 
sion; but they were young men, struggling into notice, and hoping for 
some ſavour from the ruling party. Waller had little to expect: he had 
received nothing but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely to ask 
any thing from those who should succeed him. | 

Soon atterwards the Restauration supplied him with another subject: and 
he exerted his imagination, his elegance and his melody, with equal alacrity, 
for Chaii:s the Second. It is not possible to read, without some contempt 
and ind ation, poems of the same author, ascribing the highest degree of 
primer ard piety to Charles the First, then transferring the same power and 
peery to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then 
cohgiatulating Charles the Second on his recovered right. Neither Crom- 
wellen Charles could value his teſtimony as the effect of conviction or re- 
ceive his pra es as eftusions of reverence; they could consider them but 
as the labour of iavent on, and the tribute of dependance. | 

Poets, indeed, protess fiction; but the legitimate enll of fiction is the con- 
veyance of truth; and he that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes 
of the worid happen to exalt, mus: be scorned as a prostituted mind, that 
may retain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as inferior in poetical merit ta the 
Panegyiick; and it is reported, that, when the king told Waller of the dis- 
Parity, he answered © Poets, Sir, suceeed better in fiction than in truth.“ 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the Panegyrick, either by 
decay of genius, or for want of diligence ; but because Cromwell had done 


much, and Charles lad done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raise him 


to hervic excellence hut virtue; and virtue his poet thought himself at 


liberty to supply. Charles hal yet only the merit of struggling without 
success, and suffering without despair. A life of escapes and indigence could 


supply poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the Second (March 8, 1661). 
Waller sat for Hastings in Sussex, and served for different places in all the 
parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety were the most 
powerful recommendations to regard, it is not likely that Waller was for- 
gotten. He passed his time in the company that was highest, both in rank 
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and wit, fro which even his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. Though 
he drank water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten the 
mirth of Bacchanalian assemblies; and Mr. Saville said,“ that no man in 
England $bould © keep him company without drinking but Ned Waller.” 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof of his reputation; for it 
was only by his reputation that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great part of a long life upon an English pension, never 
condescended to understand the language of the nation that maintained him. 

In the parliament, he was, says Burnet, © the delight of the house, and 
& though old, said the liveliest things of any among them.“ This, howe- 
yer, is said in his account of the year seventy-five, when Waller was only 
zeventy. His napne as a speaker occurs often in Grey's Collections; but [ 

have found no extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting sallies of gaiety 
than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks were circulated and re- 
corded. When the duke of York's influence was high, both in Scotland 
and England, it drew, says Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller the ce- 
lebrated wit. He said, the House of Commons had resolved that the 
duke should nor reign after the king's death; but the king, in opposition 
ce to them, had resolved that he should reign even in his life.“ If there ap- 
pear no extraordinary /zweliness in this remark, yet its reception proves the 

speaker to have been a celebrated wit, to have had a name which the men 
of wit were proud of mentioning. QC 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually away, which may easily 
happen in a long life, but renewed his claim to poetical distinction from 
time to time, as occasions were offered, either by public events or private 
incidents; and, contenting himself with the influence of his muse, or lor- 
ing quiet better than influence, he never accepted any office of magistracy, 

He was not, however, without some attention to his fortune; for he asked 
from the King (in 1665) the provostship of Eaton College, and obtained it; 
but Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, alleging that it could be 
held only by a clergyman. It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified 
himself for it by Deacon's orders. 

To'this opposition, the Biographia imputes the violence and acrimony 
with which Waller joined Buckingham's laction in the prosecution of Cla- 
rendon. The motive was illiberal and dishonest, and shewed that more than 
sixiy years had not been able to teach him morality. His accusation is 
such as conscience can hardly be supposed to dictate without the help of ma- 
lice. © We were to be governed by janizaries instead of parliaments, and are 
& in danger from a worse plot than that of the fifth of November: then it 
«+ the lords and commons had been destroyed, there had been a succession ; 
% but here both bad been destroyed for ever.” This is the language of a 
man who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to sactifice truth 0 
interest at one time and to anger at another. 


A year aſter the Chanceller's s banishment, another yacancy gave him en- 


ragement : 
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couragement for another petition which the King referred to the council, 
who, after hearing the question argued by lawyers for thre? days, deter 
mined That the office could be held only by a clergyman, according to the 
act of uniformity, since the provosts had always received institation, as for 
2 parsonage, from the bishops of Lincoln. The King then said, he could 
not break the Law which he had made: and Dr. Zachary Crainck, famous 
for a single sermon, at most for two Sermons, was chosen by the Fellows. 

That he asked any thing more is not known; it is certain that he obtained 
nothing, though he continued obsequious to the court through the rest of 
Charles's reign. ; 

At Hie accession of king James (in 1685) he was chosen for parliament, 
being then fourscore, at Saltash in Cornwall, and wrote a Presage of the 
Downfall of the Turkish Empire, which he presented to the King on his 
birth-day. It is remarked, by his commentator Fenton, that in reading 
Tasso, he had early imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, 
and a zealous enmit y the Turks, which never left him. James, howe- 
ver, having soon after an what he thought a holy war at home, made 
haste to put all molestation of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, of which instances, are 
given by the writer of his life. One day, taking him into the closet, the 
King asked him how he liked one gf the pictures? © My eyes,” said Waller, 
ce are dim, and I do not know 1t.” The King said, it was the Princess of 
“ Orange. Shes,” saiq Waller, © like the greatest woman in the world.” 
The King asked who was that? and was auswered, Queen Elizabeth. I 
& wonder,” said the King, © you should think so; but I must confess she 
cc had a wise council.“ „And, Sir“ said Waller, “did you ever know a 
& fo0l choose 2 wise one?“ Such is the store, which once heard of some 
© other man. Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fly loose bout the world, 
and are assigned successively to those whom it may be the fashion to celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to marry his daughter to Dr. 
Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French gentleman to tell him, that“ the 
King wondered he could think of marrying his daughter to a falling 
church.” * The King,“ says Waller, © does me great honour, in taking 
notice of my domestic affairs ; but I have lived long enough to observe 
that this falling church has got a trick of rising again.” 

He took notice to his friends of the King's conduct; and said, that“ he 
* would be left like 2 whale upon the strand.“ Whether he was privy to 


any transactions which ended in the Revolution, is nut known. His heir 


joined the prince of Orange. 


Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of nature seldom suf- 
fer life to be extended, otherwise than by a future state, he seems to have 
turned his mind upon preparations ſor the decisive hour, and therefore eon- 
Secrated his poetry to devotion. It is pleasing to discover that his piety was 
without weak ness; that his intellectual pd wers continued vigorous; and 
that the lines which he composed when he, /or age, could neither read nor 
nice, are not inferior to the effusigns of his youth. 
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Towards the decline of life, he bought a small house, with a little land, 
at Colshill; and said, © he should be glad to die, like the stag, where he 
was roused.” Thi:, however, did not happen. When he was at Beacons: 
field, he found his legs g ro tumid: he went to Windsor, where Sir Charles 
Scarborough then attended the King, and requested him, as hoth a friend and 
physician, to tell him, what that gwelling meant. © Sir,” answered Scar- 
borough. © your vivod will run no longer.” Waller repeated some lines of 
Virgil, and went home to die. IR, 

As th- disease increased upon him, he composed himself for his departure; 
and calling upou Dr. Birch io vive hun the holy sacrament, he desired his 
children to take it with him, and made an earuest declaration of his faith in 
Christianity It now appeared what part of his conversation with the great 
could be remembered with delight. He related, that being present when 
the duke of Buckingham talked profanely before King Charles, he said to 
him, © My Lord, I am a great deal older than your grace, and have, TI be- 
&«'lieve, heard more arguments for atheism than ever your grace did; but 
ce Thavelived long enough to see there is nothing in them; and so, I hope, 
© your grace will.” : 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at Beaconsfield, with a monu- 
ment erected by his son's executors, for which Rymer wrote the inscription, 
and which 1 hope is now rescued from dilapidation. 1 

He left several children by his second wiſe; of whom, his daughter was ; 
married to Dr. Birch, Benjamin, the eldest son, was disinherited, and sent 
to New Jersey, as wanting commou understanding. Edmund, the second 
son, inherited the estate, and represented Agmondesham in parliament, but 
at last turned Quaker. William the third son, was a merchant in London. 
Sterhen, the fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, and one of the Com- 
MiS>10ners 10r the Union, There is said to have been a fifth, of whom no 
Account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellectual, has been drawn | 
by Clarendon, to whom he was familiarly known, with nicety, which cer- 
tainly none to whom he was not known can presume to emulate. It is 

„therefore inserted here, with such remarks as others have supplied; after 
. Which nothing n but a critical examination of his poetry. 

& Edmund Waller,” says Clarendon, © was born to a very ſair estate 
de by the parsimony, or frugality, of a wise father and mother: and he 
& thought it 80 commendable an advantage, that he resolved to improve it 
ce with his utmost care, upon which in his nature he was too much intent; 
« and, in order to that, he was so much reserved and retired, that he was 
e scarce ever heard of, till by his address and dexterity he had gotten a very 
s rich wie in the city, against all the recommendation and countenance and 
authority of the Court, which was thoroughly engaged on the behalf of 
Mr. Crofts; and which used to be successful in that age, against anſ 
e opposition. He had the good fortune to have an alliance and friendship 
&* yith Dr. Morley, who had assisted and instructed him in the reading 
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cc many good books, to which his natural parts and promptitude inclined 
„ him, especially the poets ; and at the age when other men used to give 
& over writing verses (for he was near thirty years when he first engaged 
c himself in that exercise, at least, that he was known to do sq), he sur- 
c prized the town with two or three pieces of that kind; as if a tenth Muse 
had been newly born to cherish drooping poetry. The Doctor at that time 
e brought him into that company, which was most celebrated for good con- 
<« versation; where he was received and esteemed, with great applause and 
te respect. He was a very pleasant discourser, in earnest and in jest, and 
therefore very grateful to all kind of company, where he was not the less 
„ esteemed for being very rich. 
<« He had been even nursed in parliaments, where he sat when he was 
very young; and so, when they were resumed again (after a long inter- 
* mission), he appeared in those assemblies with great advantage; having 
© a gracetul way of speaking, and by thinking much on-several argu- 
ments (which his temper and complexion, that had much of melan— 
e cholic, inclined him to), he seemed often to speak upon the sudden, when 
te the occasion had only administered the opportunity of saying what he had 
* thoroughly considered, whi-h gave a great lastre to all he said; which 
c yet was i1ather of delight than weight. There needs no more be said to 
*extol the excellence and power of his wit, and pleasantness of his conver- 
sation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover a world of very 
— ce great faults ; that is, so to cover them, that they were not taken notice 
ce of to his reproach; viz. a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree; 
© an abjectness and want of courage to support him in any virtuous under- 
“taking; an insinuation and servile flattery to the height, the vainest and 
* most imperious nature could be contented with; that it preserved and 
* won his life from those who mos: resolved to take it, and in an occasion 
* in which he ought to have been ambitious to have lost it; and then pre- 
& Served him again, irom the reproach, and contempt that was due to him, 
for so preserving it, and for vindicating it at such a price ; that it had 
© power to reconcile him to those, whom he had most offended and pro- 
ce voked ; and continued to his age with that rare felicity, that his company 
was acceptable, where his spirit was odious; and he was at least pitied, 
here he was most detested.” 
Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it niay not be 1 improper to 
make some remarks. 
“He was very little known till he had obtained a rich wile in the city.“ 
He obtained a rich wife about the age of three and twenty; an age betore 
which few men 2re conspicuous ach to their advantage. He was Known, 
however, in parliament and at court; and, if he spent part of his time in 
privacy, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that he endeavoured the im- 
provement of his mind as well as of his fortune. | 
That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retirement 15 the more 
7 probable, because he has evidently mistaken the commencement of his 
8 2 poetry s. 
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poetry, which he supposes him not to have attempted before thirty. As his 
first pieces were perhaps not printed, the succession of his compositions was 
not known; and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very stu— 
dious of poetry, - rectify his first opinion by consulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the wits of the age by Dr. 
Morley ; but the writer of his Lile relates that he was already among them, 
when, hearing a noise in the street, and enquiring the cause, they found a 
son of Ben Johnson under an arrest. This was Morley, whom Waller set 
free at the expence of one hundred pounds, took him into the country as a 
director of his studies, and then procured him admission into the company 
of the friends of literature. Of this fact, Clarendon had a nearer know- 
ledge than the biographer, and is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence is seconded by Burnet, 
who, though he calls him „ the delight ol the house,“ adds, that © he 
* was only concerned to say that, which should make him be applauded, 
ce he never laid the business of the House to heart, being a vain and empty 
«* though a witty man.“ 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable to believe that the 
truth is told. Ascham, in his elegant description of those whom in modern 
language we term Wits, says, that they are oper #atterers and privy mockers. 
Waller shewed a little of both, when, upon sight of the Duchess of New- 
castle's verses on the death of a Stag, he declared that be would give all his 
own compositions to have written them; and, being charged with the ex- 
orbitance of his adulation, answered, © that nothing was too much to be 
& given, that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of such a vile per form- 
ance,” This however was no very mischievous or very unusual deviation 
from truth: had his hypocrisy been confined to such transactions, he might 
have been forgiven, though not praised; tor who ſorbears to Hatter an au- 
thor or a lady. 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the weakness of his resolu- 
tion, he experienced the natural effect, by losing the esteem of every party. 
From Cromwell he had only his recall; and from Charles the Second, who 
delighted in his company, he obtained only the pardon of his relation 
Hempden, and the safety of Hampden's sch. 

As lar as conjecture can be made from the whole of his writing, and his 
conduct, he was habitually and deliberately a friend to monarchy. His de- 
Mation towards democracy proceeded from his connection with Hampden, 
for whose sake he prosecuted Crawley with great bitterness ; and the invec- 
tive which he proncunced on that occasion was so popular, that twenty 
thoucand copies are said by his biographer to have been sold in one day. 

It is confesseq that his faults still leſt him many friends, at least many 
companions. His convivia! power of pleasing is universally acknowledged ; 
but those who conversed with him intimately, found him not only passion- 


ate, especially in his old age, but resentful; 80 that the inter position of 
iriends was sometimes necessary. 
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IIis wit and his poetry ui urally connected him with the polite writers of 
his time: he was joined with Lord Buckhurst in the translation of Cor. 
neille's 'ompey ; nd is said to have added his help to that of Cowley in the 
original draught of the Rehearsal. * 

The care of his fortunc, which Clarendon imputes to him in a degree liitle 
less than criminal, was either not constant or not successful; for, having in- 
herited a patrimony of three thousand five hundred pounds a year in the 
time of James the First, and augmented !t at least by one wealthy marriage, 
he leſt, about the ti of the Revolution, an income of not more than twelve 
or thirtcen hundred; which, when the diſſerent value of money is reckoned, 
will be found perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he once possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of the gifts which he was 
forced to scatter, and the fine which he was condemned to pay at the detec- 
tion of his plot; and if his estate, as is related in his Life, was sequestered, 
he had probably contracted debts. when he lived in exile; for we are told, 
that at Paris he lived in splendor, and was the only Englishman, except the 
Lord St. Albans, that kept a table, 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a year; of the waste 
of the rest there is no account, except that he is confessed by his biogra- 
pher t have been a bad ceconomist. He seems to have deviated from the 
common practice; to have been a hoarder in his first years, and a squan- 
derer in his last. | 

Ol his course of studies, or choice of books, nothing is more known than 
that he proſessed himself unable to read Chapman's translation of Homer 
without rapture. His opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained in 


his declaration, that © he would blot from his works any line that did not 
© contain some motive to virtue.” 


THE characters, by which Waller intended to distinguish his writings, 


are spriteliuess and dignity ; in his smaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay; 


in the larger to be great. Ot his airy and light productions, the chief source 
is gallantry, that attentive reverence of female excellence, which has de- 
Scended to us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are commonly occasional, 
and his addresses personal, he was not so liberally supplied with grand as 
with soft images; for beauty is more easily found than magnanimity. 

The delicacy, Which he cultivated, restrains him to a certain nicety and 
caution, even when he writes upon the slightest matter. He has, therefore, 
in his whole volume, nothing burlesque, and seldom auy thing ludicrous 
or familiar. He seems always Y do his best: though his suhjects are often 
unworthy, of his care. It is not easy to think without some contempt on an 
author, who is growing illustrious in his own opinion by verses, at one time, 
To a Lady, who can do any thing, but Sleep, when she pleases.“ At 
another, „To a Lady, who can sleep, when she pleases.“ Now, “ To a 
« Lady, on her passing through a crowd of people.” Then, On a braid 
** of divers colours woven by four Ladies :” On a tree cut in paper:” or, 
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te To a Lady, from whom he received the copy of verses on the paper-tree, 
© which, for many years, had been missing.“ 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still read the Dope of 
Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus; and a writer naturally pleases himself 
with a performance, which owes nothing to he subjec, Bot compositions 
merely pretty have the fate of other pretty things, and are quitied in time 
for something useful; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of short du- 
ration; or they are blossoms to be valued only as they foretel fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which their excellency ought to 
secure from oblivion; as, 2% Amoret, comparing the difſ-r2at modes of re- 
gard with which he looks on her and S$zchartssa; and the verses On Love, 
that begin, Anger in hasty words or blows. 

In others he is not equally successſul; sometimes his thoughts are defi- 
cient, and sometimes his expression. | 


The 1 are not always musical; as, 


Fair Venus, in thy soft arms 
The god of rage confine; 
For thy whispers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fierce design. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline 
Thou the flame 
Kindled in his breast canst tame ; 
With. that snow which unmelted lies on thine. 


He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment from the depths of sci- 


ence; his thoughts are for the most part easily understood, and his images 
such as the superficies of nature readily supplies; he has a just claim to po- 
pularity, because he writes to common degrees of knowledge, and is free 
at least from philosophical pedantry, unless perhaps the end of a song 10 
the Sun may be excepted, in which he is too much a Chpernican. To which 
may be added the simile of the Palm in the verses 0 K ing through a 
crowd ; and a line in a more serious poem on the Ke taurabion, about vipers 
and treacle, which can only be understood by those who happen to know 
the composition of the 7. heriaca. | 
His thoughts are Sometimes hyperbolical, and his images unnatural : 


— he plants admire, 

No less than those of old did Orpheus” Iyre ; 
If she sit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd: 
Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand, 
Like some wall marshal'd and obsequious band. 

' , 
In another place ; 
| While in the park Ising, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear: 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same, 
'To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
With loud complaints they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven! 


=” 
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On the head of a Stag: 


O fertile head! which every year 

Could such a crop of wonder bear! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So soon, 90 hard, so huge a thing: 
W'hich might it never have been cast, 
Euch year's growth added to the last, 
These lofty branches had supply'd 
The Earth's bold son's prodigious pride: 
Haven with these engines had been scal'd, 
When unt ins heap'd on mountains fail'd. 


Sometimes havin i ceeded inthe first part, he makes a feeble conelu- 
sion. In he Sachariers's and Amoret's Friendship, the two 
last sti. e g to have been omitted. 

His iinnges 4 gallantry are not always in the highest degree delicate. 

Tben chall my love this doubt displace, 
4d gain such trust that I may come 


And banquet sometimes on thy face, 
But wake my constant meals at ome. 


Some applications may be thought too remote and unconsequential: 23 


in the verses on the Lady dancing. 


The sun in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play: . 
To the sweet strains they advance, 
Wii h do rezul from their own <pheres 2 
Ss this nyirpit's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears. 


Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a distich, is expanded 
and attenuated till it grows weak and almost evanescent. 


Chloris ! since first our calm of peace 
Vv 25 ſrighted hence, this good we find, 
Your favours with your fears increase, 
And growing mischicfs make you kind. 
So the fair tree, which still prexerves 
Her fruit, and state, while no wind blows, 
In storms from that uprightness swerves z 
And the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs. 


His images are not always distinct; as, in the following passage, he con- 
founds Love as a person with /ove as a passion: 


Some other nymphs, with colours faint, 
And pencil slow may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp, and prints the Boy: 
Can, with a single look, inflame 

The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 


His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant and happy, as that in 
return for the Silver Pen; and sometimes empty and trifling, as that wpor 
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| 65 ; 
the Card torn by the Jueen. There are a few lines written in the Dutchess's 
Tasso, which he is said by Fenton to have kept a summer under correction. 
It happened to Waller, as to others, that his SUCCESS Was Not always in pro- 
portion to his labour. | 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beauties nor the faults deserve 
much attention. The amorous verses have this to recommend them, that 


sh 
they are less hyperbolical than those of some other poets. Waller is not ce 
always at the! last gasp; he does ot die of a frown, nor live upon a smile. 
There is, however, too much love, and too many trifles. Little things are 18 
made too important; and the Empire of Beauty is represented as exerting je: 
its influence fufthet than can be allowed by the multiplicity of human pas- dit 
Sions, and the variety of human wants. Such books, therefore, may be by 
considered as shewing the world under a false appearance, and, so far as tit 
they obtain credit rom the young and unexperienced, as misleading expec- : 
tation, and misguiding practice. | be 
Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the greater part is pane- ju 
gyrical; for of praise he was very lavish, as is observed by his imitator, Lord E 
Lansdowne. | 1 A 
No satyr stalks within the hallow'd ground, bi 
. -- But qucens and heroines, kings and gods abound ; ; 
Glory and arms and love are all the sound. { St 
In the first p"em, on the danger of the Prince on the coast of Spain, there Ve 
is a puecile and ridicvlous mention of Arion at the beginning; and the last fe 
paragraph, on the Cle, is in part ridicalously mean, and in part rid icu- Y lu 
lously rnd. The poem, however, is such as may be justly praised, with- : fa 
out much allowance for the state of our poetry and language at that time. 5 h. 
The two next poems are upon the King's behaviour at the death of Buckx- hi 
ingham, and upon his Mary. | | 2 Ce 
He has, in the first, used the pagan deities with great propriety ; : 
*'T was want of such a precedent as this I 
Made the old heathens frame their gods amiss. 5 
In the poem on the Navy, those lines are very noble, which suppose the Ml te 
King's power secure against a second Deluge; so noble, that it were almost = de 
criminal to remark the mistake of centre for $ur/ace, or to say that the em- © b 
pire of the sea would be worth little if it were not that the waters termi- : 
nate in land. = 
The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments; but the conclusion 15 5 8 
feeble. That on the Repairs of St. Paul's has something vulgar and obvious; 3 \ 
Such as the mention of Amphion; and something violent and harsb, as = * 
| 8 


So all our minds with his conspire to grace ; 

'The Gentiles' great apostle, and deface : f 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain 

Seem d to confine, and fetter him again: 
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Which the glad saint shakes off at his command, 
As once the viper from his sacred hand. 
"Sp ; So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd side. 4 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, and the second mean. 

His praise of the Queen is too much exaggerated; and the thought, that 
she „ saves lovers, by cutting off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping 
« the limb,” presents nothing to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer Irlande, it seems not easy to say whether it 
is intended to raise terror or merriment. The beginning is too splendid for 
jest, and the conelusion too light for seriousness. The verification is stu- 
died, the scenes are diligently, displayed, and the images artfully amplified ; 


but as it ends neither in joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely be read a second 


time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from the publick a very li= 
beral dividend of praise, which however cannot be said to have been un- 
justly lavished ; for such a series of verses had rarely appeared before in the 
English language. Of the lines some are grand, some are graceful, and all 
are musical. There is now and then a fegble verse, or a trifling thought; 
but its great faultas the choice of its hero. | | 
The poem of The ur with Spain begins with lines more vigorous and 
striking than Waller is accustomed to produce. The $ucceeding parts are 


variegated with better passages and worse. There is something too far- 


fetched in the comparison of the Spaniards drawing the English on, by sa- 
lating St. Lucar with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion by bleating. The 
fate of the Marquis and his Lady, who were burnt in their ship, would 
have moved more, had the Poœ not made him die like the Phoenix, because 


he had spices about him, nor expressed their affection and their end by a 
conceit at once false and vulgar: 6 3 


Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'd, 

f And now together are to ashes turn'd. | 
The verses to Charles, on his Return, were doubtless intended to coun- 

terbalance the panegyrick on Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior 


to that with which it is naturally compared, the cause of its deficience has 
been already remarked. - 


2 


The remaining pieces it is not necessary to examine singly. They must be 


supposed to have faults and beauties of the same kind with the rest. The 
Sacred Poems, however, deserve particular regard; they were the work of 
Waller's declining life, of those hours in which he looked upon the fame 
and the folly of the time past with the sentiments which his great prede - 
cessor Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his review of that love and 
poetry which have given him immortality. | 
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That apt jealousy which makes every man unvilling to allow much 
excellence in another, always produces a disposition to believe that the mind 
grows old with the body; and that he whom we are now forced to confess 
superior, is hastening daily to a level with ourselves. By delighting to think 
this of the living, we learn to think it of the dead; and Fenton, with all 
his kindness for Waller, has the luck to mark the exact time when his genius 
passed the zenith, which he places at his fifty-fifth year. This is to allut 
the mind but a small portion. Intellectual decay is doubtless not uncom- 


mon; but it seems not to be universal. Newton was in his eiglity- fifth 


year improving his chronology, a a few days before his death; and Wallec 
appears not, in my opinion, to have lost at eighty-two any part of his po- 
etical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not leis like some of his other works; but before 
the fatal ſiſty- five, had he written on the same subjects, his success would 
hardly have been better. | i 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that verse 3 been too 
little applied to the purposes of worship, and many attempts have been made 
to animate devotion by pious poetry; that they have very seldom attained 
their end is sufficiently known, and it may not be 1 n to enquire why 
they have miscarried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in opposition to many autho- 
rities, that poetical deyotion caduot often please. The doctrines of reli- 
gion may indeed be defended in a didactick poem; and he wao has the 
þappy power of arguing in verse, will not lose it because his subject is sa- 
cred. A poet may describe the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the 
flowers of the Spring, and the harvests of Autumn, the vicissitudes of the 
Tide, and the revolutions of the Sky, and praise the Maker for his works 
in lines, which no reader shall lay aside. The subject of the disputation 

is not piety, but the motives to piety; that of the description is not God, 
but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God and the lone 
soul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of his Cre- 
ator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state 
than poetry can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention; such invention as, by producing some- 
thing unexpected, surprises and delights. The topicks of devotion are few, 
and being few are universally known; but, few as there are, they can be 
wade no more; they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and 
very little from noyUty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the * than things 
themselves afford. This effect proceeds from the display of those parts of 
nature which attract, and the concealment of those which repel the imagi- 
nation: but religion must be shewn as it is; suppression and addition 
equally corrupt it; and such as it is, it is known already. E 
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From poetry the reader justly expects, and from good poetry always ob- 
tains, the enlargement of his comprehension and elevation of his fancy; 
but this is rarely to be hoped by Christians from metrical devotion. What- 
ever is great, desirable, or tiemendous, is comprised in the name of the Su- 
preme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be ampli- 
fied ; Perſection cannot be improved. 


The employments gf pious meditation are Faith, Thanksgiving, Repent- | 


ance, and Seupplic2tion. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invested y 
fancy wich decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joytul of all holy effasi- 
ons, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few modes, 
and is to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance trembliag ia the presence 
of the judge, is not at leisure lor cadences and epitheis, Supplication of 
man to man may diſſuse itself through many topicks of persuasion ; but sup- 
plication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious it will be found that the most simple ex- 
pression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because 
it is applied to the decoration of something more excellent than itself. All 
that pious verse can do is to help the memory, and deliglit the ear, and for 
these purposes it may be very useſu! ; but it supplies nothing to the mind, 
The ideas of Christian Theology are too simple for eloquence, tog sacred 
for fiction, and too majestick for ornament ; to recommend them by tropes 


aud figures, is to magnity by a concave mirror the sideteal hemisp ere. 


As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the softness and smoothness 


of his Numbers; it is proper to consider those minute particulars to which 


a versifyer must attend. 
He certainly very much excelled in smoothnees most of the writers who 
were hving when his poetry commenced. The Pocts ol Elizabeth had at- 


tained an art of modulation, which was afterwards neglected or forgotten. 


Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his model; and he might have studied 
with advantage the poem of Davjes“, which, though merely philosophical, 
yet seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather smooth than strong; of the full resounding line, which 
Pope attributes to Dryden, he has given very few examples. The critical 
decision has given the praise of Strength to Deaham, and of sweetness to 
Waller. 5 : 

His excellence of versification has some abatements. Ile uses the exple- 
tive do very frequently; and though he lived to: see it almost universally 
ejected, was not more careful to avoid it in his last compositions than in 
his first. Praise had given him confidence; and findiug the world satisfied, 
he satisfied himself. 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words: 50 is ſound to make the rhyme 
twice in ten lines, and occurs often as a rhyme through his book. 

1 : His 


* Sir John Davies, entituled ** Nosce teipsum. This Oracle expounded in two EJegies ; 
of Humane Knowledge. II. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortalitie thereof. 1559.” 
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tury, warns the young poet against affecting it; Shakspeare, in the Mid- 


His double rhymes, in heroick verse, have been cengured hy Mrs. Phi- 
lips, who was his rival in the translation of Corneille's Pompey ; and more 
faults might be found, were not the enquiry below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination of verbs, as wazeth, affecteth; 
and sometimes retains the final 5ylable of the preterite, as amazed, tuppo ted, 
of which I know not whether it is not to the detriment of our language that 
we have berg rejected them. 

Of triplets he is paring; but he did not wholly forbear them: of an 
Carine he has given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance and gaiety- Ile is never 
pathetick, and very rarely sublime. IIe seems to have had a mind neither 
much elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. His thoughts are such 
as a liberal conversation and large acquaintance with life would easily sup- 
ply. They had however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, which they 
are now often supposed to want by those wit, having already found them 
in later books, do not know or enquire who produced them first. This treat- 
ment is unjust. Let not the original author lose by his imitators. 

_ however, should be due before it is 87 ven. The author of Wall- 

's life ascribes to him the firsr practice, of what Ecythtæus and some late 
* call Alliteration, of using in the same verse many words beginning 
with the same letter. But this knack, whatever be its value, was so fre- 
quent among early writers, that Gascoigne, a writer of the sixteenth cen- 
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um mer Night's Dream, is supposed to ridicule it; and in another play the 
sonnet of Holofernes fully displays it. : 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and illustrations from the old My- 
thology, for which it is vain to plead the example of ancient poets: the 
deities, which they introduced so frequently, were considered as realities, 
80 far as to he received by the imagination, whatever sober reason might 
even then determine. But of these images time has tarnished the mee 
A fiction, not only detected but despised, can never afford a solid basis 
any posttion, though sometimes it may furnish a trarsient allusion, or ight 
illustration. No modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing path 
as Hercules had had his club, ne has his nauy. END 

But of the praise of Waller, though much may be taken away, much 
will remain ; for it cannot be denied that he added something to our ele- 
gance of dicrion, an . something to our propriety of thought; and to him. 
may be applied what 'Ta3s0 8a Sy with equal spirit and justice of himself 
and Guarini, when, having perused the Pester Fido, he cried out, If he 
& had not read Amina, he had not- excelled it.” 


AS Waller professed himself to have learned the art of verification from 
Fairfax, it has been thought proper to subjoin a specimen of his work, 
which, alter Mr. Hoole's translation, will perhaps not be scon reprinted. 


By knowing the state in which Mr. Waller found our poetry, the 
may judge how much he improved it. 
| 
Erminja's weed (this while) his mistresse bore 
Through forrests thicke among the shadie treene, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, | 


Half in a $woune the was for feare | weene : 
But her flit courser spared nere the more, 


{ 

To bears her through the desart woods unseene ; 
Of ker strong foes, that chas'd her through the plaine, { 
And still pursu'd, but stil] pursu'd in vaine, 

* . 2 + 

1 

Like as the wearie bounds at last retire; 
W. indle sse, dignleaged, from the fruitlesse chace, * 
When the «lie beast Tapisht in bush and brire, | | 


No art nor paines can rowse out of his place: 

The Christian knights so full of shame and ire 

Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace 
Yer still the fearfull Dame fled, swift as winde, : 
Nor euer said, nor euer lookt behinde. : 

3 | 

Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, She drmed, 

Wirhouten comfort, compame, or guide, 

Her plamts and teares with every thought reuiued, 

| She heard and 3aw her greefes, but nought beside. 

But when the 3nnne his burning chariot dined 

In Thetis wauve, and wearie teame vntide, 
On Tordar/s sandie banks her course he staid, 
At last, there downe she light, and downe she laid, | 0 


A 


Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her sorrow ings, 

This was her diet that vnhappie night: 

But sleepe. (that sweet repose and quiet hrings) 

To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 

Spread faorth his render, soft, and nimble wings, 

In his dull armes fonlcliag the virgin bright; f 
| 


1:3 mother, and the graces kept q 
Srrong watch and warde, while this faire Ladie slept, 


— a 
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he birds awakte her with their morning song, 
Their warbling musicke pearsr her tender eare, 


The murmuring brookes and whistling w indes among 

The rartling Faughes, and Jeaues, their parts dic beare z 

Fer e1e8 vnclos'ds beheld the Zroues along | | 

Of waines and dhepherd groores, that dwellings weare z 
And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 


Prouokte again the virgin to lament, 

6 
r plaints were interrupted with à sound, 
nat zem d From taickest hushes to proceed, 
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Some jollie shepherd sung a lustie round, 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed; 
Thither she went, an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little flock did feed) 
dat making baskets, his three sonnes among, 
That learn'd their father's art, and learn d his song. 
1 | 7 
| holding one in shining armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; | 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare, 
Her venrall vp, her visage open laid, 
You happie folke, of heau'n belou'd deare, 
Work on (quoth she) upon your harmlesse traid. 
These dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 


8 


But father, since this land, these tones and towres, 
Destroied are with sword, with fire and spoile, 
How may it be unhurt, that yov and yours 
In safetie thus, applie your harmlesse toile ? 
My sonne (quoth he) this pore estate of ours 
Is euer safe from storm of warlike broile ; 
This wildernesse doth vs in safetie keepe, 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our sleepe, 


| 7 3 
Haply iust heau'ns defence and shield of right, 


Doth loue the innocence of simple swains, 
Tbe thunderbolts on highest mountains light, 
And seld or neuer strike the lower plaines: 
So kings haue cause to feare Bellonaes might, 
Not they whose sweat and toile their dinner gaines, 
Nor ever greedie soldier was entised 
By pouertie, neglected and despised. 


| | 10 
O pouertie, chefe of the heau'nly brood, | 


Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 

No wish for honour, thirs of others good, 

Can moue my hart, contented with mine owne : 

We quench our thirst with water of this flood, 

Nor fear we poison should therein be. throwne ; 
These little flocks of sheepe and tender goatas 
Giue milke for food, and wool to make us coates, 


11 


We little wish, we need but little wealth, 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed; 
 Thexe are my sonnes, their care preserues from stealth 
Their father's flocks, nor servants moe I need: 
Amid these groues 1 walke oft for my health, 
And to the fishes, birds, and beastes giue heed, 


. How 
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How they are fed, in forrest, spring and lake, 
And their contentment for ensample take. 


12 


Time was (for each one hath his doting time, 

These siluer locks were golden tresses than) 

That countrie life I hated as a crime, 

And from the forrests sweet contentinent ran, 

To Memphis stately pallace would clime, 

And there became the mighty Caliphes man, 
And though 1 but a simple gardner weare, 
Yet could 1 mark abuses, see and heare. 


13 


Entised on with bope of future gaine, 
[ suffred long what did my soule displease 3 | 
Bur when my youth was spent, my hope was vaine, 
I felt my native strength at last decrease; 
I gan my loss of lustie yeeres complaine, 
Aud wisht I had enjoy'd the countries peace; 

I bod the court farewell, and with content, 


My later age here have I quiet spent. 


14 

While thus he spake, Erminia husht and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention, 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled soule bred such dissention, 
Alter much thought reformed was her will, 
Within those woods to dwell was her intention, 

Lill fortune should occasion new afford, 

To turne her home to her desired Lord. 


715 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortunare | 

Lhat troubles some didst whilow feele and proue, 

Yer liuest now in this contented tate, 

Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitye moue, 

To entertaine me as 4 willing mate 

In shepherds life, which I admire and love; 
Within these pleasant groues perchance wy hart, 
Of her discomforts may vnload some part. 


16 


tf gold or wealth of most esteemed deare, 
It iewels rich, thou diddest bold in prise, 
Such store. thereof, such plentie haue I seen, 
As to a greedie minde might well suffice: | 
uh that downe trickled many a siluer geare, 
Two christall streames fell from ber watrie eyes; 

Part of her sad misfortunes than she told, 


Art went, and with her wept that Shephard old. 


With 
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With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plast her by her side. 
The Princesse dond a poore pastoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe course vpon her head she tide; 
But yet her gestures and her lookes (I gesse) 
Were such, as ill beseem'd a shepherdesse. 


18 | 
Not those rude garments could obscure, and hide, 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought disparag'de, by chose labours bace; 
Her little flocks to pasture would she guide, 
And milke her goates, and in their folds them place, 

Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 


Her selfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 


POMERET. 
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F Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known but from a slight and 
4 cor fused account prefixed to his poems by a nameless friend; who re- 
| ares, that he was the son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rector of Lund in Bed- 
ie; that he was bred at Cambridge“; entered into orders, and was 
rector of Malden i in Bedfordshire, and might have risen in the Church; but 
{ that when he applied to Dr. Compton, bishop of London, for institution to 
W a living of considerable value, to which he had been presented, he found a 
troublesome obstruction raised by a malicious interpretation of some passage 
in his Choice ; from which it was inferred, that he considered happiness as 
more likely to be found in the company of a mistress than of a wife. 
This reproach was easily obliterated: for it had happened to Pomfret as 


to all other men who plan schemes of life; he had departed from his pur- 
pose, and was then ma 


ried 

The malice of his * e had however a very fatal consequence: the 
delay constrained his attendance in London, where he caught the small-pox, 
and died 1703, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

He published his poems in 1699 ; and has been, always the favourite of 


chat class of readers, who, without vanity or criticism, seek only their own, 


amusement. 


His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to common notions, and equal 

| to common expectations; such a state as affords plenty and tranquillity, 

without exclusion of intellectual pleasures. Perhaps no composition in our 
language has been oftener, perused than Pomfret's Choice. 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility ; the pleasure of smooth me- 

tre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not oppressed with ponderous or en- 


| tangled with intricate sentiment. He pleases many, and he who pleases many 
must have some species of merit. 


Vel. 1. 1 | | DORSET. 


* He was of Queen's College there, and, by the University register, appears to have taken his 
Bachelor's degree in 1684, and his Ma ter's in 1698. H. 
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F che Earl of Dorset the character has been drawn 80 largely and so ele- 

gantly by Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, that nothing can be 
added by a casual hand ; and as its author is so gener ally read, it would be 
useless officiousness to transcribe it. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 1637, Having been 
educated under a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, and returned a little 
before the Restoration. He was chosen into the first parliament that was 
called, for East Grinstead in Sussex, and soon became a favourite of Charles 
the Sccond ; but undertook no publick employment, being too eager of 
the riotous and licentions pleasures which young men of high rank, who 
aspired to be thought wits, at that time imagined themselves intitled to in- 
dulge. 

One of these frolicks has, by the industry of Wood, come down to pos- 
terity. Sackville, who was then Lord Buck hurst, with Sir Charles Sedley 
and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-street by Covent- 
garden, and, going into the balcony, exposed themselves to the populace 
in very indecent postures. At last as they grew warmer, Sedley stood fort! 
naked, and harangued the populace in such profane language, that the public 
indignation was awakened ; the crowd attempted to force the door, and, 
being repulsed, drove in the performers with stones, and broke the windous 
of the house. 

For this misdemeanor they were indicted, and Sedley was fined five hun- 
dred pounds: what was the sentence of the others is nat known. Sedley 
employed Killigre and another to procure a remission from the king; but 
(marlt the friendship of the dissolute!) they begged the fine for themselves, 
and exacted it to the last groat. 

in 1885, Lord Buckhurst attended the Duke t York us a volunteer in the 
Dutch war; and was in the bale of June 3, when eigliteea great Dutch Ships 
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were taken, fourteen others were destroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who en- 
gage the Duke, was blown up beside him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is said to have composed the celebrated 
Song, To all zou Ladies now of land, with equal tranquillity of mind and promp- 
titude of wit. Seldom any splendid story is wholly true. I have heard from 
the late earl of Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurst had been a week employed upon it; and only retouched 
or fia ished it on the memorable evening. But even this, whatever it may Sub - 
tract from his facility, leaves him his courage. 


He was soon after made a gentleman of the bedchamber, and zent on short 


embassies to France. | 

In 1674, the estate of his uncle James Cranfield, Earl of Middlezex, came 
to him by its owner's death, and the title was conferred on him the year after. 
In 1677, he became, by the death of his father, Earl of Dorset, and inherit- 
ed the esiate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of the family of Bagot, who left him 
no child, he married a daughter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated both 
for beauty and understanding. 

He received some favourable notice from King James; but soon found it 
necessary to oppose the violence of his innovations, and with some other Lords 
appeared in Westminster-hall to countenance the bis hops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he found it necessary to 
concur in the Revolution. He was one of those Lords who sat every day in 
council to preserve the public peace, after the king's departure; and, what is 
not the most illustrious action of his life, was employed to conduct the prin- 
cess Anna to Nottingham with a guard, such as might alarm the populace, as 
they passed, with false apprehensions of her danger. Whatever end may be 
designed, there is always something despicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a favourite of King William, who 
the day after his accession, made him lord chamberlain of the honse-hold, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to be among those that were 
tossed with the King in an open boat sixteen hours, in very rough and cold 
weather, on the coast of Holland. His health afterwards declined ; and on 
January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were universally confessed, and 
hose bounty to the learned and witty was generally known. To the indul- 
gent affection of the publick, Lord Rochester hore ample testimony in this 
remark ; I know not hoz it is, but Lord Buckhurst may do what he will, yet is 
never in the WI ong. 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that his works were prais- 
ed. Dryden, w hom, if Prior tells truth, he distinguished by his beneficence, 
and ho lavished his blandisl ments on chose who are not known to have so wel! 
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deserved them, undertaking to produce authors of our own country superior to 
those of antiquity, says, I would instance your Lordship in satire, and Sh 

Speare in tragedy. Would it be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the 
satires were little personal invectives, and that his longest composition was a 
song of eleven stanzas? 

The blame, however, of this exaggered praise falls on the encomiast, not 
upon the author; whose performances are, what they pretend to be, the effu- 
sions of a man of wit; gay, vigorous, and airy. His verses to Howard sher 
great fertility of mind, and his Dorinda has been imitated by Pope. 


| 


} 
S T E N 
| EORGE STEPNEY, descended from the Stepneys of Pendigrast in 


Pembrokeshire, was born at Westminster in 1663. Of his father's con- 
dition or fortune we have no account. . Having received the first part of his 
education at Westminster, where he passed six years in the College, he went at 
4 nineteen to Cambridge“, where he continued a friendship begun at school with 
1 Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax. They came to London together, 
and are said to have been invited into publick life by the duke of Dorset. 
| His qualifications recommended him to many foreign employments, so that 
his time seems to have been spent in negociations. In 1692 he was sent envoy | 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh ; ; in 1698 to the Imperial Court; in 1694 to 1 

the Elector of Saxony; in 1696 to the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, and | | 


2 4 . 1 


the Congress at Francfort; in 1698 a second time to Brandenburgh ; in 1699 
to the King of Poland; in 1701 again to the Emperor; and in 1706 to the 
States General. In 1697 he was made one of the commissioners of trade. 
His life was busy, and not long. IIe died in 1707; and is bured in West- 
minster Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob transcribed : 
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/ | Gxogcius Srzrxzlus, Armiger, | 
5 Ob Ingenii acumen, þ 
Literarum Scientiam, | 
Morum Suavitatem, | 

Rerum Usum, | 
Virorum Amplissimorum Consuetudinem 4 
Linguæ, Styli, ac Vite Elegantiam, =! 
q 
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Praclara Officia cum Britanniæ tum Europe præstita, 
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* He was entered of Trinity College, and togk his Maſter's degree in 1689. H. 
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Sua tate multum celebratus, 
Apud posteros semper celebrandus; 
Plurimas Legationes obiit 
Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 
Ut Augustissimorum Principura 
ä Gulielmi & Annæ. 
Spem in illo repositam 
2 Nunquam fefellerit, 
Haud raro superaverit. 
Post longum honorum Cursum 
Brevi Temporis Spatio confectum, 
Cum Naturz parum, Fame satis vixerat, 
Animam ad altiora aspirantem placide efflavit. 


On the Left Hand, 


G. 8. | 
Ex Equestri Familia Stepneiorum, 
De Pendegrast, in Comitatu 
Pembrochiensi oriendus, 
Westmopasterii natus est, A. D. 1663. 
Electus in Collegium 
Sancti Petri Westmonast. A. D. 1676. 
Sancti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
Consiliariorum quibus Commexcii 
Cura commissa est 1697. 
Chelseiz mortuus, &, comitante 
Magna Procerum 
Frequentia, huc elatus, 1707. 


Tt is reported that the juvenile compositions of Stepney made grey authors | 


Sus. I know not whether his poems will appear such wonders to the present 
age. One cannot always easily find the reason ſor which the world has some- 
times conspired to squander praise. It is not very unlikely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote; and the performances of youth have many fa- 
vourers, because the authors yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are 
therefore not considered as rivals by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed bimself a poet, and added his name to those of the 
other wits in the version of Juvenal; but he is a very licentious translator, and 
does not recompense his neglect of the author by beauties of his own. In his 
on * poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and now 

then a short composition may. give pleasure. But there is, in the whole, 
di le either of the grace of wit, or the vigour « of nature. 


J. PHILIPS. 
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OHN PHILIPS was born on the 30th of December 1676, at Bampton 

in Oxfordshire; of which place his father Dr. Stephen Philips, archdea- 
con of Salop, was minister. The first part of his education was domestick, 
after which he was sent to Winchester, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, 
his biographer, he was soon distinguished by the superiority of his exercises; 
and, what is less easily to be credited, so much endeared himself to his school- 
fellows by his civility and good-nature, that they, without murmur or ill- 
will, saw him indulged by the master with particular immunities, It is re- 
lated, that when he was at school, he seldom mingled in play with the other 


boys, but retired to his chamber; where his sovereign pleasure was to sit, 


hour after hour, while his hair was combed by somebody, whose service he 
found means to procure“. 

At school he became acquainted with the poets ancient and modern, and 
fixed his attention particalarly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himself at Christ-church ; a college at that time in the 
highest reputation, by the transmission of Busby's scholars to the care first of 
Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich, Here he was distinguished as a genius eminent 
among the eminent, and for friendship particularly! intimate with Mr. Smith, 
the author of Phedra and Hippolytus. The profession which he intended to 
follow was that of Physick ; and he took much delight in natural history, 
of which botany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to the university; till about 
1703 he extended it to a wider circle by the Splendid Shilling, which struck 
the publick attention with a mode of writing new and unexpected. 


This 


* Isaac Vossius relates that he also delighted in having his hair combed when he could have it done 
by barbers or other persons skilled in the rules of prosody. Of the passage that contains this ridiculous 
wancy, the following is a translation: Many people take delight in the rubbing of their limbe, and the 
* combiug of their hair, but these exereises would delight much more, if the servants at the baths, and 
of the barbers, were so skilful in this art, that they could express any meacures with their fingers. 1 


remember that more than once I have fallen into the hands of men of this sort, “U could imitate any 


meacure of :0ngs in combing the hair, so as sometimes to express very intellizible Jambics, Trockees, 


Dactyls, &c. from whence there arose to me no small delight.“ See his Treatise De Poematum cantu 
& viribus Rythrai, Oxon, 3673: p. (3. H. 
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This performance raised him so high, that when Europe resounded with 
the victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult opposition to Ad- 
dison, employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. It is said that he 
would willingly have declined the task, but that his friends urged it upon 
him. It appears that he wrote this poem at the house of Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was published in 1705. The next year produced his greatest 
work, the poem upon Cider, in two books ; which was received with loud 
raises, and continued long to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's Georgic, 
which needed not shun the presence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abilities, and began to 
meditate a poem on the Last Day ; a subject on which no mindican hope to 
equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish; his diseases, a slow consumption and 
an asthma, put a stop to his studies; and on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning 
of his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. He was buried in the cathe- 
dral of Hereford ; and Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
gave him a monument in Westminster Abbey. The inscription at Westminster 
wes written, as 1 have beard, by Dr. Atierbury, though commonly given to 
Dr. Fre ind. 


2 


His Epitaph at Hereford : 
JOHANNES PHILIPS 
| Obiit 15 die. Feb. Anno (Dom. 1708. 
| Etat. suœ 32. 
4 x Cujus g 
| Ossa si requiras, hanc Urnam inspice 
Si ingenium nescias, ipsius Opera consule; 
Si Tumulum desideras, 

Templum adi Nestmonasteriense: 

Qualis quantusque Vir fuerit, 

Dicat elegans illa & preclara, 

Quæ cenotaphium ibi decorat, 
4 Inscriptio. 
| | Quam interim erga Cognatos pius & officiosus, 
. i Testetur hoc saxum 
| A Maxz1a Pr1lies Matre ipsius pientissimi, 
: | Dilecii Filii Memoriæ non sine Lacrymis dicatum. 


| His Epitaph at Westminster, 

l . 5 Herefordiæ conduntur Ossa, 

i Hoc in Delubro statuitur Imago, 

| Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama 


JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 


— 
Qui Viris bonis doctisque juxta charus, 4 hilir 
Immertale sum Ingenium, blameles 
Eruditione and ted, 

5 Vol. 
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Eruditione multiplict excultum, „ 
Miro animi candore, 
Eximia morum simplicitate, 
Honestavit. 
Litterarum Amcniorum sitim, 
N Quam Wintonize Puer sentire cc-perat, 
Inter Edis Christi Aluninos jugiter explevit, 
In illo Musarum Domicilio 
Preeclaris Emulorum 5tudiis excitatus, 
Optimis scribendi Magistris semper intentus, 
Carmina sermone Patrio composuit 
A Græcis Latinisque ſontibus icliciter deducta, 
5 Atticis Romanisque auribus omnino digna, 
E | Versuum quippe Harmoniam 
Rythmo didicerat. 
Antiquo illo, libero multiformi 
Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, & attemperato, 
Non gumeris in eundem ferè orbem redeuntibus, 
Non Clausularum similiter cadendum son 
Met : 
Unt in hoc laudis genere Miltono secundus, 
\ Primoque pœne Par. 
Res seu Tenucs, seu Grandes, seu NMedioeres 
Ornandas sumserat, 
Nusquam, non quod decuit, 
Et videt, & assecutus est, 
Egregius, quocunque Sty lum verteret, 
Fand: author, & Modorum artifex. 
Fas sit Huic, 
Auso lictt a tua Metrorum Lege discedere 
O Poesis Anglicanæ Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucere, 
Alterum tibi latus claudere, 
Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undique stipantium 
| Non dedecebit Chorum. 
Simon HaxcougxrT Miles 
Viri bent de se, de Litteris meriti 
Quoad viveret Fautor, 
Post Obitum p42: memor, 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
J. Pairies, SrzrhAxt, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius, natus est Bamptonize 
In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obie Herefordiæ, Feb. 15, 1703, 


Philips has been always praised, without contradiction, as a man modest, 
blameless, and pious ; who bore narrowness of fortune without diseontent, 


”M tedious and painful maladies without impatience: beloved by those that 
Fol. I | X 
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knew him, but not ambiticus to be known. He was probably not formed for 
a wide circle, His conversation is commended for its innocent gaiety, which 
Seems to have flowed only among his intimates ; for I have been told, that he 
was in company silent and barren, and employed only upon the pleasures of 
his pipe. His addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, 
who remarks that in all his writings, except Blenheim, he has found an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life he was probably 
one of those who please by not offending, and u hose person was loved because 
his writings were admired, He died honoured and lamented, before any 
part of his reputation had withered, and before his patron St. Ichs had dis- 
graced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the uncommon merit of an 
original design, unless it may be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
degrade the sounding words and stately construction of Milton, by an appliea- 
tion to the lowest and most trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momen- 
tary triumph over that grandear which hitherto held its captives in admiration; 
the words and things are presented with a new appearance, and novelty is al- 
ways grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of such performances begins and ends with the first author, 
He that should again adapt Milton's phrase to the gross incidents of com- 
mon liſe, and even adapt it with more art, which would not be difficult 
must yet expect but a small part of the praise which Philips has obtained: 
he can only hope to be considered as the repeater of a jest. 

% The parody on Milton,” says Gildon, “ is the only tolerable production 
© of its author.” This is a censure tuo dogmatical and violent. The poem 
of Bienheim was never denied to be tolerable, even by those who do not al- 
low his supreme excellence. It is indeed the poem of a scholar, all nexpert 
of war; of a man who writes books from books, and studies the world in a col 
lege. He seems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the 
battles of the heroic ages, or the teles of chivalry, with very little comprehen- 
sion of the quzlities necessary to the composition of a modern hero, which 
Addison has played with so much propriety. He makes Marlboroush behold 
at a distance fne'slaughter made by Tallard, then haste to encounter and restrain 
him, and mow his way through ranks made headless by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates them very injudiciously. 
Deformity is easily copied; and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wishes away, all that is obsolete, peculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with 
great care by Philips. Milton's verse was harmvnious, in proportion to the 
general state of our metre in Miltop's age; and, if he had written aſter the 
improvements made by Dryden it is reasonablę to&Klieve that he would have 
admitted a more pleasing modulation of numbers indy his work ; but Philips 
sits down with a resolution to make no more musick than he found; to want 


all that his master wanted, though he is very far from having what his 2 * 
ba 
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had. Those asperities, therefore, that ace venerable in the Paradise Lost, are 
contemptible in the Blenſeim. | 

There is. a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in return for a present 
of wine and tobacco, which cannot be passed without notice. It is gay and ele- 
gant, and exhibits several artful accommodations of classick expressions to 
new purposes. It seems better turned than the odes of Hannes. b. 

To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the Ceorgicks, may be given 
this peculiar praise, that it is grounded in truth; that the precepts which it 
contains are exact and just; and that it is therefore, at once, a book of enter- 
tainment and of science. This I was told by Miller „the great gardener and 
botanist, whose expression was, that there were many books written on the Same 
Subject in grose, which do not contain 59 much truth as that poem. 

In the dispositionof his matter, so as to intersperse precepts relating to the 
culture of trees, with sentiments more generally alluring, and in easy and 
graceful transitions from one subject to another, he has very diligently imi- 
tated his master; but he unhappily pleased himself with blank verse, and sup- 


posed that the numbers of Milton, which impress the mind with yeneration, 


combined as they are with subjeets of inconceivable grandeur, could be sus- 


by | tained by imagÞs which at most can rise only to elegance. Contending angels 


may shake the regions of heaven in blank verse; but the ow of equal mea- 


& sures, and the embellishment of rhyme, must recommend; to our attention the 


art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the redstreak and prarmain. 
W hat study could confer, Philips had obtained ; but natural deficience can- 
not be supplied. He seems not born to greatness and elevation. He is never 


E lofty, nor does he often surprise with unexpected excellence, but perhaps to 


his last poem may be applied what Tully said of the work of Lucretius, that 


us written with much art, though with few blazes of genius. 


The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, upon the works of 
Philips, has been transcribed from the Bodleian manuscripts. 


© A prefatory Discourse to the poem on Mr. Philips, with a character of 
his writings. 


© Ttis altogether as equitable some account should be given of those who 


| havedistinguishedthemselves by their writings, asof thesewhoarerenewned for 
great actions. It is but reasonable they, who contribute 30 much to the immor- 


tality 


% This ode J am willing to mention, because there seems to be an error in all the printed Copies, 


= uich is, I find, ret ned in the last. They all read; 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
O O! labellis cui Venus insidet. : 


The author probably wrote, 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
Ornat; labellis cui Venus infdet. Dy. . 
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tality of others, Should have some share in it themselves; and since their ge- 


nius only is discovered by their works, it is just that their virtues should be 
recorded by their friends. For no modest men (as the person TI write of was 
in perfection) will write their own panegyricks ; and'it is very hard that they 
should go without reputation, only because they the more deserve it. The 
end of writing Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough; we must be content with ad- 
miring his great qualities and actions, without hopes of following them. The 
FF: vate and social virtues are more eagly transcribed. The Lite of Cowley is 
more 1nstructive, as well as more fine, than any we have in our language, 
And it is to be wished, since Mr. Philips had so many of the good qualities 
of that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his historian. | 

The Grecian philosophers have had their Lives written, their morals com- 
mended, and their sayings recorded, Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which 

most of them only pretended, and all their integrity without any of thei: 
affectation. 

The French are very just to eminent men in this point; not a learned man 
nor a poet can die, but all Europe must be acquainted with his accomplishments, 
They give praise and expect it in their turns: they commend their Patru's and 
Molieres as well as their Condes and Turennes ; their Pellisons and Racines 
have their elegies, as well as the prince whom they celebrate; and their poems, 
their mercuries, and orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the 
praises of the learned. c 

I am satisfied, had they a Philips among them, and known _ to value him; 
had they one of his learning, his temper, but above 2 all of that particular turn 
of humour, that altogether new genius, he had been an exa mple to their poets, 
and a subzect of. their panegyricks, and perhaps set in competition with the 
ancients, to v. hom only he ought to submit. 

I chall ther efore endeayour to do justice to his memory, since nobody ele 
undertakes it. And indeed! can assign no cause ** so many of his acquain- 
tance (that are as willing and more able than myse to give an account of him) 

sheuld forbear to celebrate the memory of one £0 dear to them 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving only a character of the person and his 


„ but only that 


writings, without meddling with the transactions of his life, which was alta- 


gather P2 rivate: I shall only make this known observation of his family, that 
tucre v ere scarce so many extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquaint- 

ed with five of his brothers (df, which three axe still living), all men of fine 
parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitful mother, 
like the mother of the gods, Seems to have We a numerous of spring, 
all of different though uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither their modes: 
ty nor the humour of the present age permits me to speak; of the dead, ! 
may say something. Cue 
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One of them had made the greatest progress in the study of the law of na- 
ture and nations of any one I know, He had periectly mastered, and even im- 
proved, the notions of Grotius, and the more refined ones of Puffendorff. He 
could refute Hobbes, with as much solidity as some of greater name, and ex pose 
him with as much wit as Echard. That noble study, which requires the great- 
est reach of reason and nicety of distinctton, was not at «il difficult to him. 


*T was a national loss to be dep ived of one who under=sro0; q a science so ne- 


cessary, and yet so unknown in eh He" I hall add only, he had the same 
honesty and sincerity as the person [ write of, but more heat: the former v as 
more inclined to argue, the latter to divert: one employed his reason more; 
the other his imagination the former had been well qualified for these posts, 
which the modesty of the latter made him rele, His other dead brother 
would have been an ornament to the college of hich he was a member. He 
had a genius either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, com pos- 

several very agrecable pieces. In all probability he would have wrote as 
finely, as his brother did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the orher 
was the Milton of his time. The one might celebrate Marlborough, the other 
his beautiful offspring. This had not been so fit to describe the actions of he- 
roes as the virtues of private mea, In a word, he had been fitter for my 
place, and while his brother was writing upon the greatest men that any age 
ever produced, in a style equal to them, he wicke have served as a pane- 
gyrist on him. 


This is all I think necessary, to say of his family. . I shall proceed to him- 


self and his writings ; which I shall first treat of, because 1 know they are 


censured by some out of envy, and more out of 1gnorance. 


The Splendid Shilling, which is far the least considerable, has the more ge- 
neral reputation, and perhaps hinders the character of the rest. The style 
agreed so well with the burlesque, that the ignorant thought it could become 
nothing else. Every body is pleased with that work. But to judge rightly of 
the other, requires a perſect mastery of poetry and erideism, a just contempt 
of the little turns and witticisms now in vogue, and, above all, a perfect un- 
derstanding of poetical diction and description. 

All that have any taste of poetry will agree, that the great burlesque iFfmch 
to be preferred to the low. It is much easier to make a great thing appear 
ſittle, than a little one great: Cotton and others of a very low genius have 
done the former: but Philips, Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent; but a piece for a cupola, 


z 
where all the figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye, reqdires a 
master's hand. 


It must still be more acceptable than the low burlesque, because the images 
of the latter are mean and filthy, and the! language itse li entire! y U! Enoen to 
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all men of good breeding. The style of Billiugsgate wouts ngt make a very 
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agreeable figure at St. James's. A gentleman would take but little pleasure in 
language, which he would think it herd to be accosted in, or in reading words 
which he could not pronounce without blushing. The lofty burlesque is the 
more to be admired, because, to write it, the author must be master of two of 
the most different talents in nature. A talent t Rag out and expose what is 
ridiculous, is very different from that which i: g raise and elevate. We must 
read Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the other, 
We know that the authors of excellent comedies h ve often failed in the grave 
Style, and the tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration and Laughter are of 
such opposite natures, that they are seldom creates y the same person. The 
man of mirth is always observing the follies and weak 1:2s8es ; the serious writer, 
the virtues or crimes of mankind; one is pleased wi:': contemplating a beau, 
the other a hero: Even from thesame object they v-0n1] draw different ideas; 
Achilles would appear in very different lights to Thersites and Alexander. The 
one would admire the courage and greatness of his soul; the other, would ri- 
dicule the vanity and rashness of his temper. As the satyrist says to Hanibal: 


I curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias. 


The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more strongly, because 
it is more surprising; the expectation of the reader is pleasantly deceived, who 
expects an humble style from the subject, or a great subject from the sty le. It 
pleases the more universally, because it is agreeable to the taste both of the 
grave and the merry; but more particularly so to those who have a relish of the 
dest writers, and the noblest sort of poetry. 1 shall produce only one passage 
cout of this poet, which 1 is the misfortune of * Galligaskins : 


My Galligaskins, which have long 3 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue!) 


This is admirably pathetical, and shews very well the vicissitudes of sublunary 
things. The rest goes on to a prodigious height; and a man in Greenland 
could hardly have made a more pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not sur- 
prising that the subject should be so mean, and the verse so pompous; that the 
least things in his poetry, as in a microscope, should grow great and formida- 

le to the eye; especially considering that, not understanding French, he had 
no model for his style? that he should have no writer to imitate, and himself 
be inimitable? that he should do all this before he was twenty? at an age 
which is usually pleased with a glare of false thoughts, little turns, and unnatural 
fustian? at an age, at which Cowley, Dryden, and I had almost said Virgil, 
were inconsiderable? so soon was his imagination at its full strength, his 
judgment ripe, and his humour complete, 
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This poem was written for his own diversion without any design of publi- 
cation. It was communicated but to me: but soon spread, and fell into the 
hands of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben Zragge; and im pie 
dently said to be corrected by the author. This grievance is now grown more epi- 
demical; and no man now has 2 right to his own thontghts ; or a title to his ou 
writings. Xenophon answered the Persian, who demanded his arms, We 
« have nothing now left but our arms and our valour; if we surrender the 
«© one, how shall we make use of the other?“ Poets have nothing but their 
wits and their writings ; and if they are plundered of the latter, I don't see 


- what good the former can do them. To pirate, and publickly own it, to pre- 


fix their names to the works they steal, to own and avow the theft, I believe, 
was never yet heard of but in England. It will sound oddly to posterity, that, 
ina polite nation, in an enlightened age, under the direction of the most wise, 
most learned, and most generous encouragers of knowledge in the world, the 
property of a mechanick should be better secured than that of a scholar; that 
the poor est manual operations Should be more valued than the noblest products 
of the brain; that it should be felony to rob a cobler of a pair of shoes, and 


no crime to deprive the best author of his hole subsistence ; that nothing should 


make a man a sure title to his own writings but the stupidity of them; that 


the works of Dryden should meet with less encouragement than those of his 
own, Flecknoe, or Blackmore; that Tillotson and St. George, Tom Thumb 
and Temple, should be set on an equal foot. This is the reason why this 
very Paper has been so long delayed; and while he most impudent and 
Scandalous libels are publicly vended by the pirates, this innocent work is 
forced to steal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our present writers are by these wretches rcduced to the same condition V ir- 
gil was, when the centurion seized on his estate. But I don't doubt but I can 
fix upon the Mæcenas of the present age, thatewill retrieve them from it. 
But, whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, it contributed very much 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips; it helped him to a reputation, which he nei- 
ther desired nor expected, and to the honour of heing put upon a work cf 
which he did not think himself capable; but the event shewed his modesty. 
And it was reasonable to hope, that he, who could raise mean subjects so high, 
Should still be more elevated on greater themes; that he, that could draw such 
noble ideas from a shilling, could not fail upon such a subject as the duke of 
Marlborough, which is capable of heightening even the most low and trifling ge- 
us. And, indeed, most of the great works which have been produced in the 
world have been owing less to the poet than the patron. Mea of the greatest 
genius are sometimes lazy, and want a spur; often modest, and dare not ven- 
ture in publick ; they certainly know their faults in the worst things; and even 
their best things they are not fond of, because the idea of what they ought to 
de is far above what they are. This induced me to believe that Virgil desired 
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his work might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that desired him to write 
them prezerved them from destruction. A scribbling beau may imagine a Poet 
may be induced to write, by the very pleasure he finds in writing; but that is 
seldom, when people are necessitated to it. I have know men row, and use 
very bard labour, for diversion, which if they had been tied to, they would 
have thought themselves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenkerm, that work so much admired by some, ad c>- 
sured by others. I have often wished he had wrote it in Latin, that he might 
be ont of the reach of the empty criticks, who could have as little understood 
his meaning in that language as they do his beauties in his own. 

False criticks have been the plague of all ages; Milton himself, in a very 
polite court, has been compared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he 
had been on the wrong side, and therefore could not be a good poet. And 
this, perhups, may be Mr. Fhil!ps's case. 

Bur I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be the occasion of 
their dislike. | Peonle, that have formed thei? tagte upon the French writers, 
can have no relish for Philips, they admire points Fwy turns, and canse- 
quently have no judgment of what is great and mat ne must look little 
in their eyes, when he soars so high as to be 1857 of their view. I can- 
not therefore allow any admirer of the French io be a judge of Blenheim, nor 
any who takes Bouhours for a compleat critick. He generally judges of the 
ancients by the moderns, and not the moderns by the ancients; he takes those 
passages of their own autlſors to be really sublime which come the neares: 
to it; he often calls that a noble and a great thought which i; only a pretty 
and * one, and has more instances of the sublime out of Cvid de Tristibus, 
than he has out of all Virgil. 

I shzli allow, therefore, only those to be judges of Philips, who make the 
ancients, and particularly Virgil, their standard. 

Bot, before I enter on this subject, I shall consider what is particular in 
the style of Philips, and examine what ought to be the style of heroick 
poetry, and next inquire how far he is come up to that style. 

His style is particular, because he lays aside rhyme, and writes in blank 
verse, and uses old words, and frequently postpones the adjective to the sub- 
stantive, and the substantive to the verb; and leaves out little particles, a, 
and the, her, and kis; and uses frequent oppositions. Now let us examine, 
whether these alterations of style be conformable to the true sublime. 
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ILLIAM WALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, Esg. of Abberley In 
Worcestershire, was born in 1663, as appears from the account ot 
Wood: who relates, that at the age of fitteen he became, in 1678, a gent! 


man commoner of Wadham College. 

He left the university without a degree, and pursued his studies at London 
and at home; that he studied, in whatever place is apparent from the effect ; 
for he became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, the bes! criticł in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or ascholar, but a man of tashion, 
and, as Dennis remarks, ostentatiously splendid in his dress. He was like- 
wise a member of parliament and a courtier, knight of the shire for his native 
county in several parliaments ; in another the representative of Richmond in 
Yorkshire ; and gentleman of the horse to Queen Anne, under the duke of 
Somerset. 

Some of his verses shew him to have been a zealous friend to the Revo- 
lution; but his political ardour did not abate his reverence or kindness for 
Dryden, to whom he gave a Dissertation on Virgil's Pastorals, in which, 


however studied, he discovers some ignorance of the laws of French 
versification. } 


In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in whom he discovered 
very early the power of poetry. Their letters are written upon the pastoral 


comedy of the Italians, and those pastorals which Pope was then preparing 
to publish. 


The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom forgotten. Pope al- 
ways retained a grateful memory of Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in one 
of his latter pieces among those that had encouraged his juvenile studies. 


—— Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write. 


In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more splendid praise: and, in 
the opinion of his learned commentator, sacrificed a little of his judgement 
to his gratitude, : 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must have happened between 
1707, when he wrote to Pope; and 1711, when Pope praisedhimin his Essay. 
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The epitaph mike him forty-six years old: if Wood's account be right, he 
died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater _ than by any thing 
done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prese he wrote Bugenia, a defence of 
women ; which Dryden honoured with a Preface. 

Berulapous, or the Hospital of Fools, published after his death. 

A collection of Letters and Poems, amorous and gallant, was published i in the 
volumes called Dryden's Miscellany, and some other occasional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious preface upon 
Epistolary Composition and Amorous Poetry. 


In his Golden Age restored, there was something of humour, while the * 


facts were recent; but it now strikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, 
the first stanzas are happily turned, and in all his writings there are plea- 


sing passages. He has however more elegance than vigour, and seldom rites 


higher than to be pretty. 
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63 the great poet whose life I am about to delineate, the curiosity which 
his reputation must excite, will require a display more ample than can 
now be given. IIis contemporaries, however they reverenced his genius, left 
his life unwritten; and nothing therefore can be known beyond what 0 
mention and uncertain tradition have supplied. 


JOHN DRYDEN was bad August 9, 1631, at Aldwincle near Oundle, the 
son of Erasmus Dryden of Tichmersh ; who was the third son of Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Ashby. All these places are in Northampton- 


Shire ; but the original 'stock of the family was in the county of Huntingdon. 


He is reported by his last biographer, Derrick, to have inherited from his fa- 
ther an estate of tuo hundred a year, and to have been bred, as was said, an 
Anabaptist. For either of these particulars no authority is given. Such a for- 
tune ought to have secured him from that poverty which seems always to have 
oppressed him; or, if he had wasted it, to have made him ashamed of publish- 
ing his necessities. But though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly exa- 
mined his life with a scrutiny sufficiently malicious, I do not remember that he 
is ever charged with waste of his patrimony, He was indeed sometimes re- 
proached for his first religion. I am therefore inclinedto belieye that Derrick's 
intelligence was partly true, and partly erroneous. 

From Westminster School, where he was instructed as one of the king's ' 
*cholars by Dr. Busby, whom he long after continued to reverence, he was 
in 1650 elected to one of the Westminster scholarships at Cambridge“. 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem on the death of 
Lord Hastings, composed with great ambition of such conceits as, notwith- 
standing the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the example of 
Cowley still kept in reputation. Lord Hastings died of the small-pox ; and 
his poet has made of the pustules first roscbuds, and then gems ; at last 
6xalis them into stars; and says, g 
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No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whose corps might seem a constellation. 


At the university he does not appear to have been eager of poetical distinction, 
or to have lavished his early wit either on fietitious subjects or public occasions. 
He probably considered that he who purposed to be an author, ought first to be 
a student. He obtained, whatever was the reason, no fellow ship in the College. 
Why he was excluded cannot now be known, and it is vain to guess; had he 
thought himself injured, he knew how to complain. In the life of Plutarch he 
mentions his education in the College with gratitude ; but, in a prologue at 
Oxford, he has these lines : 


Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother-university ; 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; i 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 


It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he became a public 
candidate for fame, by publishing Heroic Stanzas an the late Lord Protector, 
which compared with the verses of Sprat and Waller on the same occasion, 
were suſhcient to raise great expectations of the rising poet. 

Then the king was restored, Dryden, like the other panegyrists of usur- 

ation, changed his opinion, or his profession, and published AsrRI4 

3 =, & poem on the happy restoration and return of is most sacred Ma ſesty 
King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, shared with such num- 
bers, that it produced neither hatred nor disgrace | if he changed, he changed 
with the nation. It was, however, not totally forgotten when his reputation 
raised him enemies. | 

Non same year he praised the new king in a second poem on his restorati- 

In the AsTxza was the line, | 


An horrid stillness first 1nvades 5 ear, 
And in that silence we a tempest fear. 


tor which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhaps with more than 
was deser ved. Silence is indeed mere privation ; and, so considered, cannot 
invad; ; but privation likewise certainly is darkness, and probably cold; yet 
poetry has never been refused the right of ascribing effects or agency to them 
as ro positive powers. No man scruples to say that darkness hinders him 
from his work; or that cold has killed the, plants. Death is also privation; 
yet who has made any difficulty of assigning to Death a dart and the power 
of striking? 

In settling the order of his works there is some difficulty ; for, even when 

they are - important nongh to be formally offered to a patron, he does not 
commonly date his dedication ; the time of writing and re is not al- 
ways the same; nor can the first editions be easily found, if even from then. 
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The time at which his first play was exhibited is not certainly known, be- 
tause it was not printed till it was some years afterwards altered and revived ; 
but since the plays are saidto beprintedin the order in which they were written, 
from the dates of some, those of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be 
collected that in 1663, in the thirty-second year of his life, he commenced a 
writer for the stage; compelled undoubtedly by necessity, for he appears never 
to have loved that exercise of his genius, or to have much pleased himself 
with his qvn dramas. | 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept possession for many 
years ; not indeed without the competition of rivals who sometimes pre- 
vailed, or the censure of criticks, which was often poignant and often just; 
but with such a degree of reputation as made him at least secure of being 
& heard, whatever might be the final determination cf the publick. 

i His first piece was a comedy called the Hild Gallant. He began with no 
4 happy auguries; for his performance was :y much disapproved, that he was f 
compelled to recall it, and change it from its imperfect state; to the form in 
which it now appears, and which is yet sufficiently detective to vindicate the 


criticks, : 
I wish that there were no necessity of following the progress of his theatrical 4 
fame, or tracing the meanders of his mind through the whole series of his 11 
dramatick performances; it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and | 
to take especial notice of tliose that are distinguished by any peculiarity, intrin- ; | 
sick or concomitant ; for the composition and fate of eight and twenty dramas 5 p 
include too much of a poetical life to be omitted. 9 
In 1654 he published the Rival Ladies, which he dedicated to the earl of 7-1 
Orrery, a man of high reputation both as a writer and a statesman. In this = 
play he made his essay of dramatick rhyme, which be defends in his dedica- ' 
tion, with sufficient certainty of a favourable hearing; for Orrery himself was 8 
a writer of rhyming tragedies. : 
He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the Tudian Quern, a tragedy in g : 
rhyme. The parts which either of them wrote are not distinguished, : 
The Tadian E mperor was published in 1657. It is a tragedy in rhyme, in- : 
tended for a sequel tb Howard's Indian een. Of this connection notice was 
given to the audience by printed bills, distributed at the door x an expedient | 
supposed to be ridiculed in the Rehearsal, when Bayes tells how many reams # | 
he has printed, to instill into the audience some conception of his plot. \ Þ 
In this play is the description of Night, which Rymer has made famous by T 


preferring it to those of all other poets. | , 


he practice of making tragedies in rhyme was introduced soon after the | 

Restoration, as it seems by the earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion 1 

= e the decond, who had formed his taste by the French theatre; and 4 
den, win wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to 
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please, and who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of versihcation he was 
more likely to excel others in rhyme than without 1t, very readily adopted 
his master's preference, He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the 
prevalence of manifest propriety, he seems to have grown ashamed of 
making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence of dramatick rhyme, in 
confutation of the preface to the Duke of Lerma, in which Sir Robert 
Roward had censured it. 

In 1667 he published Anu Mirabilis, the Year of Wonders, which may 
be esteemed one of his most elaborate works. 

It is addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, which is not properly a de- 
dication ; and, writing to a poet, he has interspersed many critical observa- 
tions, of which some are common, and some perhaps ventured without much 
consideration. He began, even now, to exercise the domination of conscious 
genius, by recommending his own performance: “ I am satisfied that as the 
Prince and General [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the best subjects 
J ever had, so what I have written on them is much better than what J 
© have performed on any other. As I have endeavoured to adorn my poem 
© with noble thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts with 
& elocution.“ | 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick stanzas of four lines: a measure 
which he had learned from the Gandibert of Davenant, and which he then 
thought the most wajestick thet the English language affords, Of this 
Stanza he mentions the encumbrances, encreased as they were by the exact- 
ness which the age required, Tt was, throughout his life, very much bis 
custom to recommend his works, by representation of the difficulties that he 
had encountered, without appearing to have sufficiently considered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praise. | . 

There seems ta be in the conduct of Sir Robert Howard and Dryden to- 
wards cach other, something that is not now easily to be explained. Dry- 
den, in his dedication to the carl of Orrery, had defended dramatick rhyme; 
and Howard, in the preface to a collection of plays, had censured his opinion. 
Dryden vindicated himself in his Diatogue on Dramatick Poetry ; Howard, 
in his preface to the Duke of Lerma, animadverted on the Vindication ; and 
Dryden, in a Preface to the Judian Emperor, repiied to the Animadversions 
with great asperity, and almost With contumely. The dedication to this play 
is dated the year in which the Aunus Mirabilis was published. Here appears 
a strange inconsiatency ; but Langbaine affords some help, by relating that 
the answer to Howard was not published in the first edition of the play, but 
was added when it was afterwards re- printed; and as the Duke of Lerma did 
not appear till 1668, the same year in which the dialogue was published, 
there was time enough for enmity to grow up between authors, who, writing 


Both for ihe theatre, were naturally rivals. 
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He was now so much 2 that in 1668 he sueceeded Sir William 
Davenant as poet-laureat. The salary of the laureat had been raised in fa- 
your of Jonson, by Charles the First, from an hundred marks to one hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a tierce of wine; a revenue in those days not 
inadequate to tho conveniences of life, 

The same year he published his Essay on Dramatick Poetry, an elegant 
and instructive dialogue, in which we are told by Prior, that the principal 
character is meant to represent the duke of Dorset. This work seems to 
have given Addison a model for his Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Lowe, or the Maiden Queen, (1693) is a tragi- comedy. In the preface 
he discusses a curious question, whether a poet can judge well of his own 
productions? and determines very justly, that, of the plan and disposition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of science, the author may depend 
upon his own opinions ; but that, in those parts where fancy predominates, 
self- love may easily deceive. He might have observed, that what is good only 
because it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it has been found to please. 

Sir Martin Marr-all (1668) is a comedy, published without preface or 
dedication, and at first without the name of the author. Langbaine charges 


it, like most of the rest, with plagiarism; and observes that the song is 


translated from Voiture, allowing however that both the sense and measure 
are exactly observed. | 

The Tempest (1670) is an alteration of Shakspeare's play, made by Dryden 
in conjunction with Dayenant, “ whom,” says he, © I found of so quick 2 
* fancy, that nothing was proposed to him in which he could not suddenly 
« produce a thought extremely pleasant and surprising; and' those first 
ce thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not always the leas: 
<« happy, and as his fancy was quick, so likewise were the products of it 
* remote and new. He borrowed not of any other, and his imaginations 
ce were such as could not easily enter into any other man.“ 

The effect produced by the conjunction. of these two powerful minds was, 
that to Shakspeare's monster Caliban is added a sister- monster Sycorax; and 
a woman, who, in the original play, had never seen a man, is in this 
brought acquainted with a man that had never seen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden seems to have had his quiet much dis- 
turbed by the success of the Empress of Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme 
by Elkanah Seitle ; which was so much applauded, as to make him thinl: 
nis SupremaTy of reputation in some danger. Settle had not only been 
prosperous on the stage, but, in the confidence of success, had published 
his play, with sculptures and a preface of defiance. Here was one offence 
added to another; and, for the last blast of inflammation, it was acted at 
Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Dryde n could not now repress these emotions, which he called indigna- 
tion, and others jealousy ; but wrote upon the play and the dedication such 
criticizm as malignant impatience could pour out in haste. 
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Of Settle be gives this 13 ** He's an animal of a most deplorec 
understanding, without conversation. His being is in a twilight of sense, 
« and some glim merings of thought, u hich he can never fashion into wit or 
** English. ils style is boisterous and rough-hewn, his rhy me incorrigibly 
© lewd, and his numbers perputually harsh and iN-sounding, The little talent 
<« which he bas, is fancy, He sometimes labours with a thought ; but with 
* the pudder he makes to bring! it into the world, tis commonly still-born; 
* 80 that for want of learning and clocution, he will never be able to express 
© any thing either naturally or justly!“ 


Tt.1s is not very decent; yet this is one of the pages in which criticism pre- 
vails over brutal fury. He proceeds: He has a heavy hand at fools, and a 
great felicity. in writing nonsense for them. Fools they will be in spite of 
% him. His King, his two empresses, his villain, and his sub-villain, nay 
©. his hero, have all a certain natural cast of the father their folly was born 


* 


C and bred in them, and something of the Elkanah will be visible.“ 


This is Dryden's general declamation; I will not withold from the reader a 
particular remark. Having gone through the first act, he says,“ To conclude 
ce this act with the most rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet, 


« To Lattering lightning our feign'd smiles conform, 
„Which back'd with thunder do but gild a storm.“ 


ce Conform a Smile to lightning, make a snule jmitate lightning, and flattering light- 
© „ing: lightning sure is a threatning . Ihe this lightning must gili a 
* term. Now if I must conform by smiles tö lightning, then my smiles must 
« gild a storm too: to gild with smiles is a new invention of gilding. And 
< gild a storm by being backed zwith thunder, Thunder is part of the storm; 
* o one part of the storm must help to g7/d another part, and help by bac ling; 
cc ag if a man would guild a thing the better for being backed, or having a 
load upon his back. So that here is giding by conforming, smiling, lightning, 
<< backing, and th undes ing. The whole is as if Ishould say thus, I will make my 


* counterfeit smiles look like a flattering $tone-Horse, which, being backed, 


<© ith a trooper, does but gild the battle. IT am mistaken if nonsense is not 
s here pretty thick s0wn. Sure the poet writ these two lines aboard some 
«« smack in a sorm, and being sca-sick, spew ed up a good lump of clotted 
nonsense at once.“ 

Here is perhaps a wuſfcient specimen; but as the pamphlet, though Dryden's 
has never been thought worthy of republication, and is not easily to be found, 
ir way, graf curiosity to quote it more largely. 

Whene'er she bleeds, 
He no $everer a damnation needs, ; 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her death, 
Than the infection that attends that breath. 
« That. attends that breath he poet 1S at breath again; breath can never 
« escape Lim; znd here he. brings in a bregth that. must be infectious with 
iy Pronouncmig 
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* © gouncing à sentence; and this sentence is not to be pronounced till the con- 
e demned party bleeds; that is, she must be executed first, and sentenced 
c after ; and the pronouncing of this sentence will be infectious ; that is, others 
ce will catch the disease of that sentence, and this infecting of others will tor- 
cc ment a man's self. The whole is thus; when she bleeds, thou nerdest no gremer 
cc hell or torment to thyself, than infecting of others by pronuuncing @ Sentence 
cc upon her. What hodge-podge does he make here] Never was Dutch grout 
| ce such clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. But this is but a taste to stay the 
£ cc stomach; we shall have a more plentiful mess present!y. | 
| * Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I promised: . 
For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarg d 
Of natures grosser burden we're discharg d, 
- Then gently, as a happy lover's sigh, 
Like wandring meteors through the air we'll fly, 
And in our airy walk, as subtle guests, 
We'll steal into our cruel fathers breasts, 
There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere: 
See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here. 
And in their orbs view the dark characters 
Of sieges; ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
We'll blot out all those hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms; then with a radient light 
Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : | 
Till soften'd by our charms their furies cease, 
And their Revenge revolves into a peace. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 
Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make friends; 


< If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer myself to the stomach of any 
*© moderate guest. And a rare mess it is, far excelling any Westminster 
© white-broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made of the gibblets of a 
couple of young geese, stodged full of meteors, orbs, Spheres, track, hideous 
© draughts, dark characters, white forms, and radiant lights, designed not only 
© to please appetite, and indulge luxury; but it is also physical, being an 
approved medicine to purge choler : for it is propounded by Morena, as a 
*© receipt to cure their fathers of their choleric humours : and, were it written 
ein characters as barbarous as the words, might very well pass for a doctor's 
** bill. To conclude, it is porridge, tis a receipt, tis a pig with a pudding 
* in the belly, 'tis I know not what; for, certataly, never any one that pre- 
** tended to write sense, had the impudence before to put such stuff as this 
* into the mouths of those that were to speak it before an audience, whom 
** he did not take to be all fools ; andafter that to print it too, and expose it 


** to the examination of che world. But let us see, what we can make of this 
FR ctuff: 
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Here he tells vs what it is to be dead; it is to have or freed souls get free. 
c Now if to have a soul set free, is to be dead, then to have a freed sou vet 
& free, is to have a dead man die. 
Then gentle, as a happy lover's sigh— 
They two like one sigh, and that one sigꝶ like two wandering meteors, 
— Shall fly through the air 

© That is, they shall mount above like falling stars, or else they shall skip 
er like two Jacks with lanthorns, or Will with awisp, and Madge with a candle.“ 

Aud in their airy walk steal into their cruel fathers breasts, lite subtle gueti. 
* So that their fathers breasts must be in an airy walk, an airy walk of a flier. 
Aud there they will read their souls, and track the Spheres of their in. 
“That is, these * alk ing fliers, Jack with a lanthorn, &c. will put on his 
e gpectacles, and fall a reading souls, and put on his pumps antl fall a tracking 
*© of spkeres: so that he will read and run, walk and fly atthe same time! Oh! 
<: Nimble Jack. Then le will see, how revenge here, how ambition there The 
ce birds will hop about. And then wiew the dark characters of Steges, ruins 
© murders, blood, and wars, in their orbs : Track the characters to their 
* forms! Oh! rare sport for Jack. Never was place so full of game as these 
ce breasts! You cannot stir but flush a sphere, start a character, or unkenne! 
= nord!” - : 

Scttle's is said to have been the first play embellished with sculptures; 
those ornaments seem to have given poor Dryden great disturbance. He tries 
however to ease his pain, by venting his malice in a parody. 

The poet has not only been so impudent to expose all this stuff, but so ar- 
<© rogknt to defend it with an epistle ; like a saucy booth-keeper, that, when 
<* he had put a cheat upon the people, would wrangle and fight with any that 
** would not like it, or would offer to discover it; for which arrogance our 
poet receives this correction; and to jerk him a little the sharper, I will not 
*© transpose his verse, but by the help ot his own words tr anspon-sense, SENSE, 
that, by my stuff, people may judge the better what his is; 

% Great Boy, the tragedy and sculptures done: 

From press, and plates in fleets do homeward come: 

« And in ridiculous and humble pride, 

Their course is ballad-singers baskets guide, 

* Whoge greasy twigs do ali new beauties take, 

« From the gay shews thy dainty sculpiures make. 

« Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 

« A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 

« No grain of sense does in our line appear, 

« Thy words big bulks of boisterous bon.bast bear. 
Wich noise they move, and from players mouths rebound, 
« Waen their tongues dance to thy words empty sound 
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% By thee inspir'd the rumbling verses roll, 
« As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul: 
And with that soul they seem taught duty too, 
Jo huffing words does humble nonsense bow, 
As if it would thy worth less work enchance, 
„Jo th' lowest rank of fops thy praise advance; 
„ To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff is dear; 
Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
From breaths of fools thy commendution spreads, 
Fame sings chy praise wich mouths of logger-heads. 
Wich noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 
Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cus, 
Who have their tribute sent, anti homage given, 
As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven. 


„Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle: and now we are come 
c from aboard his dancing, masking, rebounding, breathing fleet; and as it 

© we had landed at Gotham, we meet nothing but tools and nonsense.” 

Such was the criticism to which the genius of Dryden could be reduced, be- 
tween rage and terrour ; rage with little provocation , and terrour with little 
danger. To se the highest minds thus levelled with the meanest, may produce 
some solace to the consctousness of weakness, and some mortifhcation to the 
pride of wisdom. Rut let it be remembered, that minds are not levelled in their 
powers but when they are first levelled in their desires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happiness in the claps of multitudes, 

An Evening's Love or the Mock Astrologer, a comedy (1671), is dedicated to 
the illustrious duke of Newcastle, whom he courts by adding to his praises those 
of his lady, not only as a lover 8 a partner of his studies. It is unpleasing to 
think how many names, once celebrated, are since forgotten. Of Newcastle's 
works nothing is now known but his treatise on horescmanship. 

The Preface seems very claborately written, and contains many just remarks 
on the Fathers of the English drama. Shakspeare' s plots, he says, are in the 
hundred novels of Cinthio; those of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spanish Stories; 
Jonson only made them for himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, comedy, and 
iarce, are judicious and profound. He endeavours ta defend the immorality of 
dome of his comethes by the example of former writers; which is only to say, 
that he was not the first nor perhaps the greatest offe W Against those that 
accuscd him of plagiarism he alleges a favourable expression of the king: 
lle only desired that they, who accuse me of thefts, would steal him 

plays like mine ;” and then relates how much labour he spends in fitting 
for the English stage what he borrows from others. 

Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr, (1672), was another tragedy in rhyme, 
conspicuous for many passages of strength and elegance, and many of empty 
19:6 and ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Maximin have been always the 
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sport of criticism; and were at length, if his own confession may be trusted, 


the shame of the writer. 


Of this play he takes care to let the reader know, that it was contrived 


and written in seven weeks. Want of time vas oſten his excuse, or perhaps 
shortness of time was his private boast in the form of an apology. 

It was written before the Conzguest of Granada, but published after it. The 
design is to recommend piety. © I considered that pleasure was not the only 
ce end of poesy, and that even the instructions of morality were not so wholly 
© the business. of a poet, as that precepts and examples of piety were to be 


c omitted; for to leave that employment altogether to the clergy, were to 


e forget that religion was first taught in verse, which the laziness or dullness 
of succeeding priesthood turned afterwerds into prose.“ Thus foolishly 
could Dryden write, rather than not shew his malice to the parsons. 
The two parts of the Conquest of Granada (1672) are written with a seem- 
ing determination to glut the publick with dramatic wonders; to exhibit in its 
highest elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
end to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance of posterity. All 
e Tays of romantick heat, whether amòͤrous or warlike, glow in Almanzor 
by a tad of concentration. He is above all laws; he is exempt from all re- 
strainis; he ranges the world at will, and governs wherever he appears. He 
fights without enquiring the cause, and loves in spight of the obligations of jus- 
tice, of rejection by his mistress, and of prohibition from the dead. Vet the 
scenes are, for the most part, delightful; they exhibit a kind of i]lustrious 
depravity, and majestick madness, such as, if it is sometimes despised, is often 
reverenced, and in which the ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing. 

In the Epilogue to the second part of the Congues? of Granada, Dryden in- 
dulges his favourite pleasure of discrediting his predecessors ; and this Epilogue 
he has defended by a long postscript. He had promised a second dialogue, in 
which he sbould more fully treat of the virtues and faults of the English poets, 
who have written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way. This promise was 
never jormally performed; byt, with respect to the dramatick writers, he has 
given us in his prefaces, and in this postzcript, something equivalent: but his 
purpose being to exalt himself by the comparison, he shews faults distinctly, 
and only praiges excellence in general terms. | 

A play thus written, in proſessed defiance of probability, naturally drew 
upon itsel e vultures of the theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it 
was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat addressed the Life of Cowley, with such 
yeneration of his critical powers as might naturally excite great expectations of 
instructions from his remarks. But let honest credulity beware of receiving 
characters from contemporary writers. Cifford's remarks, by the fayour of 
Dr. Percy, were at last obtained; and, that no man may ever want them 

nore, I will extract enough to satisfy all reasonable desire. 
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In the first Letter his observation is only general: You do live,” says he 
in as much ignorance and darkness as you did in the womb : your writings 
are like a Jack-of all-trade's shop; they have a variety, but nothing of va- 
lue ; and if thou art not the dullest plant- animal that ever the earth pro- 
duced, all that I have conversed with are strangely mistaken in thee.” 

In the second he tells him that Almanzor is not more copied from Achilles 
than from ancient Pistol.“ But I am,” said he, strangely mistaken if I have 
*© not seen this very Almanzor of yours in some disguise about this town, and 
passing under another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap 
once the Tudian Emperor; and at another time did he not call himself Maxt- 
nin? Was not Lyndaraxa once called Almeria? I mean under Montezuma 
the Indian Emperor. I protest and vow they are either the same, or 80 
alike that I cannot from my heart, distinguish one from the other. You 
are therefore a strange unconscionable thief ; thou art not content to steal 
from others, but dost rob thy poor wretched self too.” 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote a vindication of his 
own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield any thing, makes reprisals upon his 
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enemy. To say that his answer is equal to the censure, is no high commenda- 


tion. To expose Dxyden's method of analysing his expressions, he tries the 
same experiment upon the same description of the ships in the Indian Emperor 
of which however he does not deny the excellence ; but intends to shew, that 
by studied misconstruction every thing may beequally represented as ridiculous. 
After so much of Dryden's elegant animadversions, justice requires that some- 
thing of Settle's should be exhibited, The following observations are 
therefore extracted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety- five pages : 

6 Fate after him below with pain did move, 

« And victory could scarce keep peace above. 
These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or thought in, or anything 
„ but bombast and noise, he shall make me believe every word in his 
© observations on 13 sense: 

In the Empress of Morocco were these lines : 


„ T'll travel then to some remoter sphere, 
Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there. 


On which Dryden made this remark : 


*© believe our learned author takes a sphere for a country; the sphere of 
Morocco, as if Morocco were the globe of earth and water; but a globe is 
** no sphere neither, by his leave,” & c. So sphere must not be sense unless 

it relate to a circular motion about a globe, in which sense the astronomers 

* ue it. I would desire him to expound those lines in Granada : 
I' to the turrets of the palace go, 


© And add new fire to those that fight below. 
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In „% Thence, Hero-like,«with torches by my side, ; mu 
j (Far be the omeg tho'Ymy Love I'll guide. T 
1 © No, like his better fortune III appear, 
wa © With open arms, loose veil, ant flowing hair, | cc 
1 Just flying forward from my rowling sphere. : 
iy < 1 wonger, if he be so strict, how he dares make so bold with sphere himself, | 
(i ce and be so critical in other men's writings. Fortune is fancied standing on a = - 
«4 & globe not on a Sphere, as he told us in the first act. 'F 6 
1 Because Elkanah's Si milies are the most unlike things at they are com- P 
'# & pared in the world, I'll venture to start a simile in his Aunus Mirabilts : he | 60 
& * gives this poetical description of the ship called the London: 4 
« The goodly London in her gallant trim, « | 
„„The Phenix-daughter of the vanquisht old, } 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean swim, a 
« And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 4 
« Her flag aloft spread ruffling in the wind, 4 
And sanguine Streamers seem'd the flood to fire: £4 ce 
« Tae weaver, charm'd with what his loom design'd, N cc 
« Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. * 1 40 
„Mich roomy decks her guns of mighty strength, Ji cc 
Whose low-laid mouths each mouniing billow laves, 3 _ 
„Deep in ker draught, and warlike in her length, 6 
e She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves. 
* What a wonderful pother is here, to make all these poetical beautifications 
* of a ship! that is, a phenir in the first stanza, and but a wasp in the last: 
<© nay, to make his humble comparison of aaa more ridiculous, he does not say | 5 
eit flies upon the waves asnimbly as a wasp, or the like, but it seemed a wasp. = 
© But our author at the writing of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 5 
ships to floating palaces; a comparison to the purpose, was a perfection he 5 
*© he did not arrive to till his Indian Emperor's days. But perhaps his simi- = 
& litude has more in it than we imagine; this ship had a great many guns in 
<< hey, and they, put all together, made the sting in the wasp's tail: for this 
*© 18 all the reason J can guess, why it seemed a wesp. But, because we will 1 55 
© allow him all ue can to help out, let it be a Plieniæ cuts, and the rarity 5 | 
* of such an animal may do much towards heightcning the fancy. oY 
It had been much more to his purpose, if he had designed to render the z | 
ce senseless play little, to have searched for some such pedantry as this: 8 
« Two ifs scarce make one possibility. «c 
If justice will take all and nothing give, 50 | 
Justice, methinks, is not distributive. | _ 
Jo die or kill you is the alternative, ; ; 
% Rather than take your life, I will not live. ce 
* Observe, how prettily our author chops logick in heroick verse. Three . 


ec such fustian canting words as diatribulire, altere, and two ifs, no man 
ce but 
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cc but himself would have come within the noise of. But he's a man of general 
c learning, and all comes into his play. 


„ ”Twould have done well too, if he could have met with a rant or two, 


«© worth the observation: such as, 


* 


« Move, zwiftly, sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
„Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race. 
c But surely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves 
weeks and montlis, nay years too, behind him in his race. 
© Poor Robin, or any other of the Philomathematicks, would have given a 
« him satisfaction in the point. 
| < If I could kill thee now, thy fate's so low, 
« 'That I must 5t90p, ere J can give the blow, 
x « But mine is fixt so far above thy crown, 
| That all thy men, | 
« Piled on thy back, can never pull it cown. 


c 


** 


a HT -herev 
© Now where that is, Almanzor's fate 1s fixt, I cannct guess: but wherever 


it is, IL believe Almanzor, and think that all Abdalla's subjects piled upon 
one another, might not pull down his fate so well as without piliag : besides, 
I think Abdalla so wise a man, that if Almanzor had told him piling his men 
upon his back might do the feat, he would scarce bear such a weight, for the 
pleasure of the exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if he dare. 

The people like a headlong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overflow. 

© But unoppos'd, they either lose their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former course. 
A very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason. Torrents, I take it, let 
them wind never so much, can never return to their former course, unless 
8 suppose that fountains caw go upwards, which is impossible: nay 


*© more, in the foregoing page he tells us so too. A trick of a very unfaithful 
memory, | 


** 


cc 


—— 
* 
3 av - 


«c 
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r ma 


ec 
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cc 


cc 


* But can no more than fountains upward flow. 


which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, is much more impossible. 
Besides, if he goes to quibble, and say that it is possible by art water may 
be made return, and the same water run twice in one and the same channel; 
then he quite confutes what he says; for, it is by being opposed, that it 
runs into its former course; for all engines that make water so return, do 
it by compulston and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent for 
atide, which would be ridiculous, yet they donot windin yolumes, but come 
foreright back (if their upright lies straight to their former course), and 
that by opposition of the sea-water, that drives them back again. 

And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like it, 'tis a wonder, if it 


ce be not borrowed, As here, for example of, I find this fanciful thought 
in his Ann. Mirab. 
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« Old father Thames raised up his reverend head; 
« But fear'd the fate of Simois would r#turn ; 
Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed; 


« And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 


This is stolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9. 

« Swift Jordan started, and strait backward fled , 
« Hiding among thick reeds his aged head. 

« And when the Spaniards their assault begin, 

« At once beat those without and those within. 

«© This Almanzor speaks of himself; and sure for one man to conquer an 
_ army within the city, and another without the city, at once, is something 
« difficult; but this flight is pardonable, to some we meet with in Granada, 
«© Osmin, zpealcing of Almanzor: 

« Who, like a tempest that outrides the wind, 
© Made a just battle, ere thre bodies join'd. 

* Pray what does this honourable person mean by a tem pest that outrides tl 
& wind! A tempest that outrides itself. To suppose a tempest without 
cc wind, is as bad as supposing a man to walk without feet; for if he supposes 
ce the tempest to be something distinct from the wind, yet as being the effect 
e of wind only, to come before the cause is a little preposterous : so that if 
«© he takes it one way, or if he takes it the other, those two zfs will scarce 
«© make one possibility. Enough of Settle. 

Marriage Ala mode (1673) is a comedy dedicated to the Earl of Rochester; 
whom he acknowledges not only as the defender ofſhis poetry, but the promoter 
of his ſortune. Langbaine places this play in 1673. The earl of Rochester 
therefore was the ſamous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always represents as 
an enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned by him with some disrespect in 
the preface to Juvenal. 

The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedy (1673), was driven off the 
stage, against the opinion, as the author says, of the best judges. It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant address, to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds an oppor- 
tunity for his usval complaint of hard treatment and unreasonable censure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse and prose, and was 
perhaps written in less time than The Virgin Martyr ; though the author 
thought not fit either ostentatiously or mournfully to tell how little labour it 
cost him, or at how short a warning he produced it. It was a temporary per- 
formance, written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation against 
their enemies; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epilogue, to make 
his poetry not less destructive than that by which Tyrtæus of old animated 
the Spartans. This play was written in the second Dutch war in 1673. 


Troilus and Cressida (1679) is a play altered from Shakspeare ; but so alter- 


ed, wr even in Langbaine's opinion, ** the last scene inthe third actisa master- 
cc 
piece,” 


—— 
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e piece.“ It is introduced by a discourse on the grounds of criticism in tra- 
ce pedy, ” to which I suspect that Rymer's book had given occasion. 


The K Fryar (1681) is a tragi- comedy eminent for the happy coinci- 
dence and coalition of the two plots. As it was written against the Papists, it 
would naturally at that time have friends and enemies ; and partly by the popu- 
larity which it obtained at first , and partly by the real power both of the serious 
and risible part, it continued long a favourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some time, and he maintains it in the 
dedication of this play, that the drama required an alteration of comick and 
tragick scenes, and that it is necessary to mitigate by alleviations of merriment 
the pressure of ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilsome passions.“ W ho- 
ever,“ says he, cannot perform both parts, is but half a writer for the stage. 

The Duke of Guise, atragedy (1693), written in conjunction with Lee, as 
Oedipus had been before, seems to deserve notice only tor the offence which it 
gave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the enemies of the 
cout, who attacked him with great violence, and were answered by him; 
thaugh at last he seems to withdraw from the conflict by transferring the greater 
part of the blame or merit to his partner. It happened that a contract had 
been made between them, by which they were to join in writing a play; and 
© he happened,” says Dryden, * toclaim the promise just upon the finishing 
© of a poem, when I would have been glad of a little respite.— Tuo thirds of it 
© belonged to him; and to me only the first scene of the play, the whole 
fourth act, and the first half or somewhat more of the fifth.” 

This was a play written professedly for the party of the duke of Vork, 
v hose success ion was then opposed. A parallel is intended between the Lea- 
guers of France and the Covenanters of England; and this intention produced 
the controversy. | 

Albion and Albianus (1685) is a musical drama or opera written, like the 


Duke of Guise, against the Republicans. With what success it was performed 
I have not found“. 


The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1675) is termed by him an opera: 
it is rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme, but of which the personages are such 
as cannot decently be exhibited on the stage. Some such production was fore- 

, 5cen by Marvel, who writes thus to Milton: 
Or if a work so infinite be spann'd, 
Jealous I was least some less skilful hand, 
(Such as disquiet always what is well, 
And by ill imitating would excel,) 
Might hence presume the whole creation's day, 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play. 


Vol. I; | Aa I: 


* Downes says, it was performed on a very un'ucky day, viz. that on which the duke of Mon- 
mouth landed in the west; and he intimates that the contternaion into which the kingdom was thrown bx 
this eyent, was 2 leasen why it wa- performed but $15 timcs ard was is gendal Þ tec ved, H. 
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It is another of his hasty productions; for the heat of his imagination raised 
it in a month. - | 
This composition is addressed to the princess of Modena, then duchess of 
York, in a {train of flattery which disgraces genius, and which it was wonder- 
el that any man that knew the meaning of his own words could use without 
self-detestation. It is an attempt to mingle earth and heaven, by praising hu— 
man excellence in the language of religion, 
The preface contains an apology for heroick verse and poetick licence; by 


which is meant not any liberty taken in contracting or extending words, but the 


u-e of bold figures, and ambitious fictions. 

The reason which he gives for printing what was never acted, cannot he 
*© gyerpassed : I was induced to it in my own defence, many hundred copie, 
5 of it being dispersed abroad without my knowledge or consent; and every 
ce one gathering new faults, it became at length a libel against me.“ These 
copies as they gathered faults were apparently manuscript; andhelivedin anage 
very unlike ouis, if many hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely 
to be transcribed. An author has a right to print his own works, and nced; 
not seek an apology in falsenood ; but he that could bear to write the dedica- 
tion felt no pain in writing the prefacc. 

Aurens Zebe (1876) is a tragedy founded on the actions of a great prince 
then reigning, but over nations not likely to employ their criticks upon the 
transactions of the English stage. If he had known and disliked his own cha- 
our trade was not in those times secure from his resentment. [His 
22untry is at such a distance, that the manners might be, safely falsified, and 
e incidents feigned ; for the remoteness of place is remarked, by Racine, to 
22rd the same conveniencies to a POet as length of time, 

This play is writien in rhyme ; and has the appearance of being the mor! 
-izHorate of all the dramas: The personages are imperial; but the dialogue! 
Otten domestick, and therefore susceptible of sentiments accomodated to fami- 
liar incidents. The complaint of life is celebrated, and there are many other 
Dash ages that may be read with pleasure. 

his play is addressed to the carl of Mulgrave, afterwards duke of Bucking- 
nam, himself, if not a poet, yet a writer of verses, and a critick. In this ad- 

ess Dryden gave the first hints of his intention to write an epic poem. He 
wentions his design in terms so obscure, that he scems afraid lest his plan 
s uld be pu as, he says, 3 to him when he told it more 
r inly in his preſace to Juvenal.“ The design, says he,“ you know is great, 
2 *rary English, and neither too near the present times, nor too distant 
tom them.“ 

85 Love, or the World 3 lost (1678), a trag 
of Antony and © Cleopatra, he tells us, “ is the on 
„ himself; the rest were given to the people. Id i 
CC ante the work in which he has admitted the tew 
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character; but it has one fault equal to many, though rather moral than exi- 
tical, the: by adniitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he has recoin- 
mended, as laudable and worthy cf imitation, that conduct which, through 21 
ages, the good have censured as vicious, and the bad despised as fr!) 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written upon the © 
men topicks of malicious and ignorant criticism, and without any particu. 
relation to the characters or incideats of the drama, are deservedly celebrated ;+ x 
their elegance and spriteliness. 

Limberham, or the kind Keeper, (1680), is a comedy, which, after the thi». 
night, was prohibited as too indecent for the stage. What gave ofFence was in 
the printing, as the author says, altered or omitted. Dryden conſesses, that 
its indecency was objected to; but Langbaine who yet seldom favours him; 
imputes its e::pulsion to regent ment, because it“ so much exposed the Keeping 
*© part of the town.” 

Oedipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, in conjunction, 
from the works of Sophacles, Seneca, and Corneille, Dryden planned the 
scenes, and composed the ſirst and third acts. 

Don Sebastian (1690) is commonly esteemed either the first or second of his 
dramatick performances. It is too lang to be all acted, and has many characters 
and many incidents; and though it is not without sallies of frantick dignity, 
and more noise than meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the possibilities 
of real life, and has some sentiments which leave a strong impression, it 
continued long to attract attention. Amidst the distresses of princes, and the 
vicissitudes of empire, are inserted scveral scenes which the writer intended 
for comick ; but which, I suppose, that age did not much commend, and 
his would not endure. There are, however, passages of excellence univer- 
ally acknowledged; the dispute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebastian 
has always been admired. 

This play was first acted in 1690, after Dryden had for some years 
ſiscontinued dramatick poetry. 

Amplitryon is a comedy derived from Plautus and Moliere. The dedication 
dated Oct. 1690. This play seems to have succeeded at its ret appearance ; 
and was, I think, long considered as a very diverting entertainment. 

C/2omenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it occa3toned an incident 
related in the Grardian, and allusively mentioned by Dryden in his preface. 
he came out from the representation, he was accosted thus by some airy <trin- 
ing: © Had I been left alone with a young beauty, T wonld not have spent 
my © time like your Spartan.” . Thar, Sir,” said Dryden,“ perhaps 15 
tive ; but give me leave to tell you, that you are no hero.” 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It was the last work that Dryden per- 
formed for King Charles, who did not live tosce it exhibited, and it does not 
deem to have been ever hrought upon the stage“. In the dedication to t.. 
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marquis of Halifax, there is à very elegant character of Charles, and a plea- 
sing account of his latter life. When this was first brought upon the stage, 
news that the duke of Monmouth had landed was told in the theatre; upon 
which the company departed, and Arthur was exhibited no more. 

His last drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi-comedy. In his dedication to 
hy earl of Salisbury, he mentions “ the lowness of fortune to which he has 

ce voluntarily reduced himself, and of which he has no reason to be ashamed,” 

This play appeared in 1691. It is said to have been unsuccessful. The ca- 
tastroplle, proceeding merely from a change of mind, is confessed by the au- 
thor to be defective. Thus he began and ended his dramatick labours with 
Al success. 

From such a number of theatrical pieces it will be supposed, by most 
readers, that he must have improved his fortune; at least, that such dili— 
gence with such abilities must have set penury at defiance, But in Dryden“ 
time the drama was very far from that universal approbation which it has 
now obtained, The play -house was abhorred by the Puritans, and avoided by 
those who desired the character of seriousness or decency, A grave lawyer 
would have debased his dignity, and a young trader would have impaired 
his credit, by appearing in those mansions of dissolute licentiousness. The 
Profits of the theatre, when so many classes of the people were deducted 
from the audience, were not great; and the poet had for a long time but a 
a single night. The first that had two nights, was Southern; and the first 
that had three was Rowe. There were, however, in those days, arts of im- 
proving a poet's profit, which Dryden forbore to practise; and a play there- 
fore seldom produced more than a hundred pounds, by the accumulated gain 
ol the third night, the dedication, and the copy, 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with such elegance and luxuri- 
ance of praise, as neither haughtiness nor avarice could be imagined able to 
resist. But he seems to have made flattery too cheap. That praise is worth 
nothing of which the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he oſten accompanied his work with a 


preface of criticism; a kind of learning then almost new in the English lan- 
guage, and which he, who had considered with great accuracy the principles of 


writing, was able to distribute copioucly, as occasions arose. By these disser- 
tations the publick judgment must have been much improved ; and Swift, Wh 


conversed with Dryden, relates that he regretted the success of his own instrue- 


tions, and found his readers made suddenly too skilful to be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some time a play was considered 
as less likely ta be well received, if some of his verses did not introduce it. The 
price of a prologue was two guineas, till, being asked to write one for Mr. 
Southern, he demanded three; © Not,” said he,“ young man, out of 
FF disrespect to you, bur the pizyers have had my poods too cheap.“ 
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Though he declares, that in his own opinion his genius was not drama- 
tick, he had great confiilence in his own fertility : for he is said to have 
engaged by contract, to furnish four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678*, he published All for Love, Assiguation, 
two parts of the Conquest of Granada, Sir Matin Marr-all, and the State of In- 
nocence, six complete plays; with a celerity of performance, which, though 
all Langbaine's charges of plagiarism should be allowed, shews such facility of 
composition, such readiness of language, and such copiousness of sentiment, 
as, since the time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, aor his profits, however 
small, without molestation. He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppose. 
The two most distinguished wits of the nobility, the duke of Buckingham 
and earl of Rochester, declared themselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterises him, in 1671, by the name of Bayes in the Re- 
hearsal ; a farce which he is said to have written with the assistance of Butler 
the author of Hudibras, Martin Clifford of the Charterhouse, and Dr. Sprat, 
the friend of Cowley,, then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands employed upon this performance; 
in which, though by some artifice of action it yet keeps possession of the stage, 
it is not possible now to find any thing that might not have been written 
without so long delay, or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary history, is tedious and troublesome; 
it requires indeed no great force of understanding, but often depends upon 
enquiries which there 1s no opportunity of making, or is to be fetched from 
books and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671 7, and yet is represented as ridiculing 
passages in the Conquest of Granada |} and Aseignation, which were not pub- 
Iished till, 1678, in Marriage Alamode published in 1673, and in Tyrannicł 
Love of 1677. These contradictions shew how rashly satire is applied. 

It is said that this farce was originally intended against Davenant, who in 
the first draught was characterised by the name of Bilboa. Davenant had 
been a soldier and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in the Rehearsal stil remaining, which seems to 
have related originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his nose, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruise: how this affected Dryden does not ap- 
pear. Pavenant's nose had suffered such diminution by mishaps among the 
women, that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 


It 


* Dr. Johnson ia this : ſſertion was miſled by 8 — Only one of thee plays appeared in 
1678. Nor were there more than three in any one year. Ihe dates are new added from tLe origi- 
edition. E 


T It was publiched in 1692. F. 


: Tie Conqueit of Granada ra published in 1672, The A ipnatien in 1673, Marriage Alamade in 
die came year, and Tyr nic! Tone in 1672. 
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It is said likewise that Sir Robert Howard was once meant. The design 
was probably to ridicule. the reigning poet, whoever he might be. 

Much cf the personal satire, to which it might owe its first reception, is 
now lost or obscured. Bayes probably imitated the dress, and mimicked the 
manner, of Dryden; the cant words which are so often in his mouth may be 
supposed to have been Dryden' s habitual phrases, or customary exclamations, 
Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and purged: this, as Lamotte relates 
himself to have Heard, as the real practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes in the Rehearsal by which malice was gratified; 
the debate between Love and Honour, which keeps prince Volscius in a'single 
boot, is said to have alluded to the mis conduct of the duke of Ormond, who 
lost Dublin to the rebels while he was toying with a mistress. 

Thecarl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation of Dryden, took Settle 
to his protection, and endeavoured to persuade the publick that its app1oba- 
tion had been to that time misplaced. Settle was a while in high reputation, 


his Empress of Morctco, having first delighted the town, was cried in triumph 


to Whitehall, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was the poetical 
meteor at the highest; the next moment began its fall, Rochester withdrew 
his patronage? ; seeming resolved, says one of his biographers, “ to hayea 
** judgment contrary to that of the town.” Perhaps being unable to endure 
any reputation beyond a certain height, even when he had himself contri- 
buted to raise it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mischief, unless they gained 
from his own temper the power of — him, which his frequent bursts of 
resentment give reason to suspect. He is always angry at some past, or afraid 
of some future censure; but he lessens the smarts of his wounds by the balm 
of his own approbation and endeavours to repel the shafts of criticism by 
opposing a shield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, was that of plagiarism 
against which he never attempted any vigorous deſence ; for, though he was 
perhaps sometimes injuriously censured, he would, by denying part of the 
charge, have confessed the rest; and as his acyersarics had the proof in their 
own h2nds, he, who knew that wit had little power against facts, wisely leſt, 
in that perplexity which generally produces, a question which it was his in- 
terest to suppress, and which, unless provoked by vindication, few were 
likely to cxamine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to sixty- three, may be 
zuppsed to have been sufficiently busied by the composition of eight and twen- 
pieces for the stage, Dryden found room in the same space for many other 
underta kings. 

But, how much soever he u rote, he wis g least once suspected of writing 


more; {or in 1979 a paper of yerzes, called an Essay on Satire, was — 
01 
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about in manuseript, by which the earl of Rochester, the dutchess of Ports- 
mouth, andothers, were so much provoked, that, as was supposed (for the 
actors were never discovered), they procured Dryden, whom they suspected 
as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the 
duke of Buckinghamshire, the true writer, in his Art of Poetry ; where he 
says of Dryden, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes 

His own deserve zs great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was thonght necessary to the 
zuccess of every poctical or literary performance, and therefore he was engaged 
to contribute something, whatever it might be, to many publications. IIe pre- 
fixed the Life of Polybius to the translation of Sir Henry Sheers; and those of 
LuGian and Plutarch to versions of their works by different hands. Of the 
English Tacitus he translated the first book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tran- 
Slated it from the French. Such a charge can hardly be mentioned without 
some degree of indignation ; but it is not, I suppose, so much to be inferred, 
that Dryden wanted the literature necessary to the perusal of Tacitus, as that, 
considering himself as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; and, 
writing merely for money, was contented to get it by the nearest way. 

In 1680, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by he poets of the time, 


among which one was the work of Dryden, and another of Dryden and Lord 


Mulgrave, it was necessary to introduce them by a preface; and Dryden, who 
on such occasions was regularly summoned, prefixed a discourse upon transla- 
tion, which was then struggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. Why it 
should find any difficulty in breaking the shackles of verbal interpretation, 
which must for ever debar it from elegance, it would he difficult to conjecture, 
were not the power of prejudice every day observed. The authority of Jonson, 
Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgment of the nation; and it was not 
easily believed that a better way could be found than they had taken, though 
Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give examples of a 
different practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous by uniting politicks with 
poetry, in the memorable satire called Absalom and Achitophel, written 
against the faction which, by Lord Shaftesbury's incitement, set the duke 
of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the support of pub- 
lick principles, and in which therefore every mind was interested, the re- 
ception was eager and the sale so large, that my father, an old bookseller, 
told me, he had not known it equalled but by Sacheverell's trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempted to derive from the 
delight which the mind feels in the investigation of secrets; and thinks that 
curiosity to decypher the names procured readers to the pyzxm. There is no 
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need to enquire why those verses were read, which, to all the attractions of 
wit, elegance, and harmony, added the co-operation of all the factious 
pass1ons, and filled every mind with triumph or resentment. 
It could not be supposed that all the provocation given by Dryden would 
be endured without resistance or reply. Both his person and his party were 
exposed in their turns to the shafts of satire, which, though neither so wel! 
Pointed nor perhaps so well aimed, undoubicdiy dicw blood. 
One of these poems is called . s Satire on lus Muse; ascribed, though, 
as Pope says, falsely, to Sommers, who was afterwards Chancellor. The poem, 
u hose soever it was, has much virulence, and some spriteliness. The writer 
tells all the ill that he can collect both of Dryden and his friends, 
The poem of Absalom and Achitophel had two anzwers, now both forgotten; 
one called Azaria and Hushat ; the other Avsalom genior. Of these hostile 
composicions, Dryden apparently imputes Absalom senior to Seltle, by quoting 
in his verses against him the second line. Azaria and Hushai 8 as N90 
says, imputed to him, though it is someu hat unlikely that he Should write 
twice on the same occasion. This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
wert of a minuter knowledge of poetical transactions. 
The same year he published the Medal, of which the subject is a med 
struck on lord Shaftes bury's escape from @ prosecution, by the ignoramus of 
a grand jury of Londoners. 
In both poems he maintains the same Pun 2nd saw them both et- 
tacked by the same antagonist. Elkanah Settle, who had answered Aalon 
appeared with equal courage in as to the Medal, and published an 
2 Swer called The Medal reversed, with so much suceess in both encounter, 
that he left the palm doubtful, and divided the suffrages of the nation. 
Such are the revolutions of fame, or such is the prevalence of fashion, tha: 
the man whose works have not yet been thought to deserve the care of 
collecting them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and whose latter year; 
were spent in contriving shows for fairs, and carrying an elegy or epitha- 
lamium, of which the beginning and end were occasionally varied, but the 
intermediate parts were always the same, to every house where there was 2 
furcral or a wedding, might with truth have had inscribed upon his stone, 
Here lies the rival and antagonist of Ws n. 
Settle was, for his rebellion, severely cha-tised by Dryden under the 
name of Doeg, in the second part of Abialom and Achitoohel, and was per- 
haps for his factious audacity made the city poet, u hose annual office was tb 
* the glories of the Mzyor's day. Of these bards he was the last, and 
seems not much to have deserved even this degree of regard, if it was paid 
to his political opinions; for he afterwards wrote 2 panegyric on the virtues 
of judge Jefferles; and what more could have been done e by the meanes 
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Dryden's genius was commonly excited by some personal regard, he rarcly 
writes upon a general topick. 

Soon after the accession of king [ames, when the design of reconciling the 
nation to the church of Rome became apparent, and the chin of rhe court 
gave the only efficacicus title to its favours, Dryden declared himself a convert 
to popery. This at any other time might have passed with little censure. Sir 
Kenelm Digly embraced popery ; the two Reynolds reciprocaily converted one 
ancther“; and Chillingworth himself was a while so entangled in the wilds of 
controversy, as to r*ti:e for quiet to an infallible church. If men of argu- 
ment and study can find snch difficulties or such motives, as may either unite 
them to the church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be no 
wonder that a man, who per! haps never enquired why he was a Protestant, 
should by an artiul * experienced dispu _ he made a Papist, overborn by 
the sudden violence of new and unexpect'd arguments, or deceived by a re- 
presentation which shews only the doubts on one part, and only the evidence 
on the other. 

That conversion will always be suspected that apparently concurs with in- 
terest. He, that never finds his error till it hinders his progress towards 
wealth or henour, will net be thought to love Truth only for herself. Vet it 
may casily happen that information may come at a commodious time; and, as 
truth and interest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that one may by 
accident introduce the other, When opinions are struggling into popularity, 
the arguments by which they are opposed or detended became more known; 
and he that changes his profession would perhaps have changed it before, lets 
the like opportunities of instruction. This was the then state of Popery; 
every artifice was used to she it in its faryest form ; and it must be owned to 
be a religion of, external appearance suſſicientiy attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is liłkcuise an elevated soul, and 
that whoever is wise is al :o honest. I am willing to believe that Dryden, 
having employed his mind, active as it was, upon different studies, and filled it, 
capacious as it was, with other materials, came unprovided to the controversy, 
and wanted rather skill to discover the right than virtue to maintain it. But 
*NAuires into the heart are not for man; we must now leave him to his 
(11 age. 

he Priests, having strengthened their canse by so powerful an adherent, 
were not long before = 8 brought him into action. They engaged him to . 
end the controversial papers found in the strong bo of Charles the Second 
and, "_ was yet harder, to defend them against Stiitingflect. 

With hopes of promoting Popery, hewas employed to translate Maimbourg's 

story of the League, which he published with a large introduction. IIis 
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name is likewise prefixed to the English Ia fe of Francis Xavier; but I know 
not that he ever owned himself the translator. Perhaps the use of his name 
was a pious fraud, which however seems not to have had much effect; for 
neither of the books, I believe, was ever popular, 

The version of Xevier's Life is commended by Brown in a pamphlet not 
written to flatter; and the occasion of it is said to have been, that the Queen 
when she e a son, made vows to him as her tutclary saint. 

Ile was supposed to have unde:iteken to translate Har illas's History of Here- 
sies; and, when Purnet published remarks upon it, to have written an 
Ausuer; upon which Burnet makes the following observation: 

I have been informed from England, that a gentleman, whY is famous both 
** for poetry and several other things, bad spent three months in trapslecing 
M. Varillas's History; bur that, as soon as my Reflections appeared, he 
** discontinued his about; finding the credit ot his author was gone. Now, 
„if he thinks it is 1ccoveyed by his Answer, he will perhaps go on with 
“ his translotion ; and this may be, for augbt I know, as good an entertain- 
* ment for him as the conversation that hie had set on between the Hinds and 
Panthers, and all tie rest of animals, for whom M. Va illas may serve 
Well enough as an author: ard this bist y and that poem ate such extra- 
&f Ordinary things of their kind, that it will be but suitable to see the author 
*© of the worst poem become likewise the translator of the worst history that 
ce the age has produced. If his auen and his wit improve both proportiona- 
bly, he will hardly find that he has gained much by the change he has 
& made, from having no religion to chuse one of the worst. It is true, he 
* had somewhat to sink from in matter of wit; but, as for his morals, it is 
*© Scarce possible for him to grow @ worse man then he was. He has lately 
rreakec his ni alice on me for spoiling Bis three months labour; but in i: 
he has done me all the honour that Any man CAN tecein- from him, which 1» 
6 to be ratileq ar by him. If I had ill nature enough o ptompt ME te Wish 
* a very bad wish for kim, it should be, that he would go on and finish his 
cc translation. By that it will appear, whether the English nation, u hich 
66 1s the mcst competent ju'lge in this matter, has „upon n the seting our debate, 
6 proncunced in M. Vatiila-'; e or in mine. It is true, Mr. D. 
will suffer a little by it; bar at least it will serve to keep him in from 
* other extravagancies; and if he gains little honour by this work, yet be 
cannot lose 30 much by it as he hes done by his last employment.“ 

Hav viag Pro bat Jy | felt his own In tentority To theological CONE GVETSY, he was 


desirous of trying whether. by | gag poetry to aid his arguments, he might 
become A more 415 CaciOus 5 10 nder ot his reu profession. Tô reaaa 2 in verse 


was, indeed, one of his powers; bur subticty and harmony united are st! il 

Po, when opposed to truth. 
A +11 — : 4 = Fs : He 
uated therefore by zeal for Rome, or lope of fame, he publiched the 


Hind and Panther, à poem in which the church of Rome, figured by the 
wile 
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mulk-white Hind, deſcends her tencts against the church of England, repiesented 
dy the Panther, a beast beautiful, hut spotted. 


A ſable which exhibits two beasts talking Theology, appears at once full of 


absurdity ; and it was accordingly ridiculed in the City House and Corry 
Mouse, a parody, written by Montagac, afterwards cart of Halifaz, and 
Prior, who then gave the first specimen of his abllities, 

he conversion of such a man, at such a time, was not likely to pass un- 
censured, Three dialogues were published by the facetigus Thomas Bros n, of 
which the two first were called Nea ont for Mr. is: ; chanzng bis reltvimn x 
rd, the Reasons of My. Hains the player s convergicn and Te-Conver Sion. 
he first we? printed in 1682, the ord not tis! 1690, t the third in 15991, 
The clamour seems th have been long continued, and the subject to have 
Strongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into the company of Crites and 
Eugenius, with whom he had formerly &ch:ted on dramatick poctry. The 
two talkers in the third are Mr, Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor destitute of fancy; but 
he seems to have thought it the piunacte of cxccllenee to bea merry fell; 
and therefore laid out his powers upon small jets Of Hs buffognery, 30 that 
his performances have little int ins iok value, and were read on oy * kite ty 
were recommended by the novelty of the event that occanroned them. 

These dialopues are like his other works: what sense 01 . they 
contain is disgraced by the garb in which it 13 exhibited. One great source of 
pleasure is to call Dryden % Bayes, Ajax, who happens to be mentioned, 
13, © he that wore as many com- hides upon his shield as would have furnished 
* half the king's army with shoe- leather.“ 

Being asked whether he has seen the Hind and Panther, Crites answers: 
Seen it! Mr. Bayes, why I can stir no where but it bursues me; It hannts 
me worte than a pewter-buttoned ser jeant docs a de cayèd cit. Sometimes [ 
** meet it in a band. box, when my laundress brings home my linen: one 
** times, whether Iwill or no, it lights my pipe at a coffee- house; ame- 
*© times it surprises me in atrunk-maker's shop; and sometimes it refreshez 
*© my memory for me on the backsideof a Chancery-lane parcel. For your 
** comfort, too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you may perceive, 
but have read it too, and can quote it as freely upon occas:9n3 23 a frupal 
© trades man can quote that noble treatise the Worth of a tenny to his extra- 

* vagant 'prentice, that revels in stewed apples, an] penny custarez.* 
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The whole animation af these com positions arises from a profusion of luci- 


crous and chat comparisons. To secure one's chastity, says Bayes, 

4 little mor is necessary: han to leave o acerres pon Joc with the others X, 
* which, to a wise man, is no greater a punizhmentthargit would be to a fana- 
tic parson to be forbid 22:1 the Cheats ani the Commettee ; or for my Lord 
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*© Mayor and Ald-rmen to be interdicted the sight of the London Cuckolds.” 
This is the general strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused the labour 
of more transcription. N 

Brown docs not wholly forget past transactions: * You began,” says Crites 
to Bayes, © a very indifferent religion, and have not mended the matter in 
your last choice. It was but reason that your Muse, which appeared first 
in a Tyrant's quarrel, should employ her last efforts to justify the usur- 
e pations of the Hind.” 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate the birth of the prince. 
Now was the time for Dryden to rouse his imagination, and strain his voice, 
Tappy days were at hand, and he was willing, to enjoy and diffuse the an- 
ticipated et He Rublished a poem, fillet with predictions of greatness 
and prosperity! predictions, of which it is not necessary to tell how they 
have been verified. 

A few months passed after these joy ful notes, and every blossom of popish 
hope was blasted for ever by the Revolution. A papist now could be no longer 


Laureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed with so much pride and praise, 


was transferred to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerly stig matised 


by the name of Os. Dryden could not decently complain that he was deposed; 


but seemed very angry that Shadwell succeeded bim, and has therefore cele- 
brated ff intrudei's inauguration in a poem exquiSitely satirical, called Mac 
Flecknoe ; of which the Dunciad, as Pope himself dec! 2 is an imitation, 
though more extended in its plan, and more diversified in its incidents, 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when, as chamberlain, he was 
constrained to eject Dryden from his office, gave him from his own purse an 
allowance equal to the Lale ary. This is no remantick or incredible act of gene- 
rosity; an hundred a year is often enough given to claims less cogent, by men 
less famed for liberality. Vet Dryden always represented himself as suffering 
under a public infliction ; and once particularly demands respect for the 
patience with which he cadured the loss of his little fortune. IIis patron 
might, indeed, enjoin him to suppress his bounty; but if he suffered nothing, 
he should not have complained. 1 

During the short reign of king James he had written nothing for the 
stage, being, in his opinion, more profitably employed in controversy and 
flattery. Of praise he might perhaps have been less lavish without incon- 
venience, for James was never said to have much regard for poetry: be 
was to be Zattered only by adopting his religion, 

Times were now changed: Dryden was no longer the court-poet, and was 
to look back for support to his former trade; and having waited about two 
years, either considering himself as discountenarced by the publick, or 
perhaps expecting a second Revolution, he produced Don Sebastian in 1690; 
and in the next four years four dramas more. 


In 
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he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires; and of Per- 
sius the whole work. On this occasion he introduced his deo sons to the pub- 
lick, as nurselings of the Muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work 
of John, and the seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample 
preface in the form of a dedication to lord Dorset ; and there gives an account 
of the design which he had once formed to write an epic poem on the actions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. le considered the epick as necessarily 
includipg some kind of supernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind 
of contest between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived 
that each might be represented zealous for his charge, without any intended 
opposition to the purposes of the Supreme Being, of which all creared minds 
must in part be 1gnorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial interposition that ever was 
formed. The surprizes and terrors of enchantments, which have succeeded to 
the intrigues and oppositions of pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, and 
open a vast extent tothe imagination; but, as Boileau observes, and Boilezu will 
de seldom found mistaken, with this incurable deſeet, that in a contest between 
heaven and hell we know at the beginning which is to prevail ; for this reason 
we follow Rineldo to the enchanted wood with more curiosity Han terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, Which yet he would 
perhaps have had address enough to surmount. In a war justice can be but on 
one side; and, to entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he must fight in 
defence of indubitable right. Vet some of the celestial beings, thus opposed 
to each other, must have been represented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reasonably to be lamented. It would 
doubtless have improved our numbers, and enlarged cur language, and might 
perhaps have contributed by pleasing instruction to Tectily our opinions, 
and purify our manners, | 

What he required as the indispensable condition of such an undertaking, a 
public stipend, was not likely in these times to be obtained. Riches were 
not become familiar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing: only, says he,“ The guar- 
{© dian angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for him to manage.“ 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and difficult of all his works, the 
translation of Virgil; from which he borrowed two months, that he might 
turn Fresnoy's Art of Painting into English prose. The preface, which he 
boasts to have written in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a miscellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a 
mind stored like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he published his version of the works of Virgil; and, that no op- 
portunity of profit might be lost, dedicated the Pastorals to the lord Clifford, 
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the Georgics to the earl of Chesterfield, and the Æneid to the earl of Mulgrave. 
This economy of flattery, at once lavish and discreet, did not pass without 
observation. . 

This translation was censured by Milbourne, a clergyman, styled by Pope 
&© the fairest of criticks,” because he exhibited his own version to be compared 
with that which he condemned. „ 

His last work was his Fables published in consequence, as is supposed, of 
a contract now in the hands of Mr. v onson; by which he obliged himself, in 
consideration of three hundred pounds, to finish for the press ten thousand 
verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well known ode on St. Cecilia's day, which, 
as appeared by a letter communicated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in com- 
posing and correcting. But what is this co the patience and diligence of Boi- 
ieau, whose Equi vogue, a poem of only three hundred and fortyssix lines, took: 
from his life eleven months to write it, and three years to revise it! 

Part of this book of Fables is the first Tliad in English, intended as a spect- 
men of a version of the whole. Considering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that this project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was put an end to all his schemes and 
jabours. On the first of May 1701, having been some time, as he tells us, a 
cripple in his limbs, he died in Gerard-erreet, of a mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild story relating to some yexativus events that happened 
at his Taneral, which at the end of Congreve's Life, by a writer of I know 
not what credit, are thus related, 2s 1 find the account transferred to 
a biographical dictionary : ; | 

«© Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednes3%ajy morning, Dr. Thomas Sprat, then 
© bishopof Rochester and dean of Westminster, sent the next day to the lady 
Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he would make a present oi 
re theground, which was forty pounds, with all the other abbey- fees. Thelord 
© Halifax likewise sent to the lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her 
ce son, that, if they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter 
«him with a gentleman's private funeral, Ind afterwards bestow five hundred 
© pounds on a monument in the Abbey; which as they had no reason to refuse, 
© they accepted. On the Saturday following the company came; the corpse 
6 was put into a velvet hearse, and eightcen mourning coaches, filled with 
© company, attended. Mhen they were just ready to move, the lord Jefferies, 
ce son of lord chancellor Jefferies, with some of his rakish companions com- 
* ing by, asked whose funeral it was: and being told Mr. Dryden's, he said, 
&© What! shall Dryden, the greatest honour and ornament of the nation, 
© be buried after this private manner! No gentlemen, let all chat loved 
Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, alight and join with me in gaining 
* my lady's consent tolet me have the honour of his interment, which shall be 
© after another manner than this; and I will bestow a thousand pounds on a 
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« monument in the Abbey for him.“ The gentlemen in the coaches, not 


c knowing of the bishop of Rochester's favour, nor of the lord Halifax's ge- 


«© nerous design (they both having, out of respect to the family, enjoined 
* the lady Elizabeth and her son to keep their favour concealed to the world, 
© and let it pass for their own expence), readily came out of the coaches and 
attended lord Jefferies up to the lady's bed-side, who was then sick. He 
repeated the purport of what he had hetore said; but she absolutely refusing, 
c he fell on his knees, vowing never to rise till his request was granted. The 
« rest of the company by his desire kneeled also; and the lady being under a 
e sudden surprize, fainted away. As soon as she recovered her speech, she 
cried, No, no. Enough, gentiemen, replied he; my lady is very good, she 
«© says, Go, go. She repeated her tormer words with all her strength, but in 
© yain ; for her feeble voice was lost in their acclamaticns of joy; and the 
{© lord [efferies ordered the hearsemen to carry the corpse to Mr. Russel's, 
ce an undertaker in Cheapside, and leave it there ul he should send orders for 
cc the embalment, which, he added, should be after the roya! manner. His 
* directions were obeyed, the company dispersed, and lady Elizabeth and her 
“ son remained inconsolable. The next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on 
the lord Halifax and the bishop, to excuse his mother and himself, by 
relating the real truth. But neither his lordship nor the bishop would ad- 
mir of any plea ; especially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
% ground apened, the choir attending, an anthem ready set, and himself 
© waiting for some time without any corpse to bury. The undertaker, after 
three days expectance of orders for embalment without receiving any, 
© aited on the lord Jefferies, who pretending ignorance of the 
matter, turned it off with an illnatured jest, saying, that those 
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„ who observed the orders of a drunken frolick deserved no better; 
„that he remembered nothing at all of it; and that he might do 
cc 


what he pleased with the corpse. Upon this, the undertaker waited upon 
the lady Elizabeth and her son, and threatened to bring the corpse home 
and set it before the door. They desired a day's respite, which was granted. 
Mr. Charles Dryden wrote, a handsome letter to the lord Jefferies, who re- 
turned it with this cool answer, That he knew nothing of the matter, 
** and would be troubled no mote about it.” He then addressed the lord Halifax 
and the bishop of Rochester, who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. 
In this distress Dr, Garth sent for the corpse to the College of Physicians, 
and proposed a funeral by subscription, to which himself set a most 
** noble example. At last a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dryden decease, 
Was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth pronounced a fine latin oration, 
Fat the College, over the corpse; which was actended to the Abbey by a 
numerous trainot coaches, Whenthe funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
bent a challenge to the lord Jefferics, who refuzing to answer it, he sent 
several others, and went often himself; but could neither get a letter deli- 
ere, nor admittanceto speak to him; whichsoincensed him, that he resolved, 
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e since his lordship refused ro answer him like a gentleman, that he would 
& watch an opportunity to meet, and fight off-hand, though with all the rules 
* of honour; which his Lordship hearing left the town : and Mr. Charles 
cs Dryden could never have the satisfaction of meeting him, though he Sought 
c jt till his death with the utmost application.” 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears with no great evidence; 
nor have I met with any confirmation, but in a letter of Farquhar ; and he 
only relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and confused *. 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that the gradual change of man- 
ners, though imperceptible in the process, appears great when different times, 
and those not very distant are compared. If at this time a young drunken Lord 


should interr upt the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, what would 


be the event, but that he would be justled out of the way, and compelled to 
be quiet? If he should thrust himself into a house, he would be sent roughly 
away; and, what is yet more to the honour of the present time, I believe that 
those, u ho had subscribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would not, 
for such an accident, have withdrawn their contributions F. 

He was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbey, where, though the 
duke of Newcastle had, in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
dramatic works, accepted thanks for his intention of erecting him a monu- 
ment, he lay long without distinction, till the duke of Buckinghamshire gave 
him a tablet, inscribed only with the name of DRYDEN. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughther of the earl of Berkshire, 
with circumstances, according to the satire imputed to lord Sommers, not very 
honourable to either party: by her he had three sons. Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was Usher of the palace to Pope Clement the XIth; and, vi- 
Siting England in 1704, was drow ned in an attempt to sw im across the Thames 


at Windsor. 
John 


* Ar earlier accaunt of Dryden's feneral than that above cited, though ' without the circumutance! 
that preceded it, is given by Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, published in 1706, relates, th! 
on the ceeasion there was a performance of solemn Musick at the College, and that at the processiou 
which himself saw, standing at the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet- treet, there was a concert of haut- 
boys ard trumpets. The diy of Dryden's interment, he says was Monday the 13th of May, 
which according to ſohuson, was twelve days after his dectate, and shews how long his funeral us. 
in suspense. Ward knew not that the evpence of it was defrayed by sub cription; but compliments 
lord Jefferies for eo pious an undertaking, He also says, that the cause of Dryden's death was zn ig: 
flammation in his toe, occa-ioned by the flech growing over the nail, which being neglected, Fro. 
ducefl a mortification in his leg, H. 

+ In the Register of the College of Physicians, is the following Entry:“ May 3. 1900. Co. 
« mitiis Cer-onis ordinariis, At the request of ceveral persons of quality, that Mr. Dryden mig aq 
* be carried from the College of Phy-icians to be interred at Westminster, it was unanimou: 

« granted by the Precident and Censors.“ 


Tliz Entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the narrative concerning lord Jefferie:, F, 
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Jobn was author cf a comedy called The Husband his own Cuckold. He is 
said to have died at Rome. Henry entered into some religious order. It is some 
proof ot Dry den's siucerity in his Second religion, that he taught it to his sons. 
A man, conscious of hypocritical proſesslon ! in himself, is not likely to con- 
vert others; and as his sons were qualified in 1693 to appear among the trans- 
lators of Juvenal, they must have been taught some relipion before their 
father's change. ; : 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any account ; of bis mind, the por- 
trait which has been left by Congreve, who knew = with great filler: ty, 
is such as adds our love of his manners to cur admiration of his genius. © He 
£ was,” we are told, “ of a nature exceedingly humane and compassionate, 
6 ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere reconciliation with these 
cc that had offended him. His friendship, where he professed it, went be- 
* yond his professions. He was of a very casy, of very pleasing access; but 
© somewhat slow, and, as it were, diſſident in his advances to others * tie had 
te that in his nature which abhorred intrusion into any society w er . He 
© yas therefore less known, and consequently his character became more liable 
© to misapprehensions ad m1isreprescntations : he was very modest and very 
& easily to be discountenanced in his approaches to his equals or su periors. As 
© his reading had been very extensive, so was he very happy in a memory 
te tenacious of every thing that he had read. He was not more possessed of 
c knowledge than he was communicative of it ; but then his communication 
*© was by no means pedantick, or imposed upon the conversation, but just 
* such, and went so far as, by the natural turn cf the conversation in which he 
© he was engaged, it was necessarily promoted or required. He was ex- 
& tremely ready, and gentle in his correction of the errors of any writer 
© who thought fit to consult him, and full as ready and patient to admit the 
** reprehens1ons of others, in respect of his own oversights or mistakes.“ 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected but the fondaess of 
friendship; and to have excited that fondness in euch a mind is no small degree 
of praise. The disposition of Dryden, however, is shewn in this character 
rather as it exhibited itself in cursory conversation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and his friendship indeed were 
solid virtues ; bot courtesy and good humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well, has told us no more, the rest 
must be collected as it can from other testimonies, and particularly from 
those notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of himself. 

The modesty which made him so slow to advance, and 3ocasy to berepulsed, 
was Certainly no suspicion of deficient merit, or unconsciousness of his own 
value: he appears to have known, in its whole e:tent, the dignity of his own 
character, and to have set a very high value on his own powers and perfor- 
mances. He probably did not offer his conversation, because he expected it 
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to be Solicited : and he retired from a cold reception, not submissive but indig- 
nant, with such reverence of his own greatness as made him unwilling to ex- 
Pose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with ostentatiousness ; he is dili- 
gent enough to 1emind the world of his merit, and expresses with very little 
scruple his high opinion of his own powers ; be his self commendations are 
1ead without scorn or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love his frankness, 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his e in himself exempted 
him from jealcusy of others. He is accused of envy and insidiousness; and 
is particularly charged with inciting Creech to translate Horace, that he might 
lose the reputation which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately discover that it is merely conjectural ; the 
purpose was such as no man would conſess; and acrime that admits no proof, 
why should we believe? 

He has been described as magistcrially presiCing over the younger writers, 
and assuming the distribution of poetical ſame; but he who excels has a right 
to teach, and he u hose judgment is eee may without usurpation 
eXamine and decide. 

Congreve ents lim as ready to advise and instruct ; but there is 
rcason to believe that Lis communication was rather useful thas entertaining, 
Ile declares of himself that he was saturnine, and not one of those whose 
spritely say ings diverted company; and one of his censurers makes him ay, 


Nor wine nor lore could ever see me gay 
To writing bred; I knew noc what to say. 


Therc are men u hose powers operate only at leisure and in retirement, and 
whose intellectual vigour deserts them in conversation; whom mer iment con- 
ſuses, and objection disconcerts ; hose bashſulness 1csttains their exertion, 
and suffers them not to speak till the time of speaking is past; or Whose 
attention to their own character makes them unwilling to utter at hazard what 
has not been considered, and cannot be recalled, 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to search or to guess 
the cause. He certainly wanted neither sentiments nor language; his intel lectu- 
al treasures were great, though they were locked up from his own use.“ His 
te thoughts,” when he wrote, © flowed in upon him so fast, that his only care 
ce was which to chuse, and which to reject.” Such rapidity of composition 

naturally promises a flow of talk, yet we must be content to believe what an 
enemy says of him, when he likewise says it of himself. But whatever was 
his character as a. companion, it appcars that he lived in familiarity with the 
nighest persons of his time. It is related by Carte of the duke of Ormond, that 
he used often to pass a night with Dryden and those with whom Dryden 
consorted ; who they were, Carte has not told; but certainly the convivial 
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table at which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian society. Ile 
was indeed reproached with boasting of his familiarity with the great; and 
Horace will support him in the opinion, that to please superiors is not the 
lowest kind of merit. i 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by the means. Favour 
is not always gained by ggod actions or laudable qualities. Caresses and pre- 
ferments are often bestowed on the auxiliarics of vice, the procuters of plea- 
sure or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any 
personal agency unworthy of a good character: he abetted vice and vanity only 
with his pen. One of his enemics has accused him of lewdness in his conver- 
sation; but, if accusation without proof be credited, who shall be innocent? 

IIis works aſford too many examples of dissolute licentiousness, and abject 
adulation ; but they were probably, like his merriment, artificial and con- 
trained; the effects of study and meditation, and his trade rather than his 
pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness ſor the sake of spreading the contagion in society, I 
wish not to conceal or excuse the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity 
of genius, such abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation. What consolation can be had, Dryden has afforded, 
by living to repent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want examples among his predecessors, 
or companions among his contemporaries ; but in the meanness and servility of 
hy perbolical adulation, I know not whether, since the days in which the Ro- 
man emperors were deified, he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn 
in an address to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has undertaken the task of 
praise, he no longer retains shame in himself, nor supposes it in his patron. 
As many odoriferous bodies are observed to diffuse perfumes from year to year, 

ithout sensible diminution of bulk or weight, he appears never to have im- 
poverished his mint of flattery by his expences, however lavish. He had all the 
forms of excellence, intellectual and moral, combined in his mind, with end- 
less variation; and when he had scattered on the hero of the day the golden 
3hower of wit and virtue, he had ready fox him, whom he wished to court 
on the morrow, new wit and virtue with another stamp. Of this kind of mean- 
ness he never seems to decline the pratcice or lament the necessity: he consi- 
ders the great as entitled to encomiastick homage, and brings praise rather az 
a tribute than a gift, more delighted with ttc fertility of his invention, than 
mortified by the prostitution of his judgment. It is indeed not certain, that 
on these occasions his judgment much rebelled against his interest. There 
are minds which easily sink into submission, that look on grandeur with un- 
distinguishing reverence, and discover no deſect where there is elevation of 
rank and affluence of riches. 
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With his praises of others and of himself is always intermingled a strain 
of discontent and lamentation, a sullen grow! of resentment, or a queruloys 
murmur of distress. His works ere under-valued, his merit is unrewazded, 
and ** he has few thanks to pay his stars that he was born among English- 
men.” To his criticks he is sometimes contemptuous sometimes resentful, and 
Sometimes submissive. The writer who thinks his works formed for duration, 
mistakes his interest when he wentions his enemies. He degrades his own 
dignity by shewing that he was affected by their censures, and gives lasting 
importance to names, which, left to themselves, would vanish from re- 
membrance, From this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his complaints 
are tor the greater part general; he seldom pollutes his page with an adverse 
name. He condescended indeed to a controversy with Settle, in which he 
perhaps may be considered rather as assaulting than repelling ; and since 
Settle is sunk into oblivion, his libel remains injurious only to himself. 

Among answers to criticks, no poetical attacks, or altercations, are to be 
included; they are like other poems, effusions of genius, produced as much 
to obtain praise as to oþviate censure. These Dryden practised, and in these 
he excelied, 

Of- Collier, Blackmore and Milbourne, he has made ment!on 1n the pre- 
face to his tables. To the censure cf Collier, whose remarks may be rather 
termed admonitions than criticisms, he makes little reply; being, at the age 
of sizty-eight, ettentive to better things than the claps of a play house. He 
complains oi Collier's 1udeness, and the © horse-play of his 1aillery;” 
and asserts that“ in many places he has perverted by his glosses the meaning” 
of what he censures ; but in other things ke conſesses that he is justly taxed; 
andsays with great calmness and candour, I have plicaced guilty to allthoughts 
or expressions of mine that can be truly accuced of obscenity, immoraliy, 
<< cx profaneness, and retract them. If he be my encmy, let him triumph; 
te it he be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance.” Vet as our best 
dispositions are imperfect, he left standing in the same book a reflection 0n 
Collier of great asperity, and indeed of more asperity than wit, 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by the poem of Absalom an! 
Achitophel, which © he thinks a little hard upon his fanatick patrons ;” and 
charges him with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from thepreface to Juve- 
nal,“ though he had.“ says he, © the baseness not to acknowledge his bene- 
factor, but instead of it to traduce me in a libel.” 

The libel in which Black mots traduced him was a Satire upon Mil; in 
which having lamented the exubelance of false wit and the deficiency of true, 


he proposes that all wit should be re-coined before it is current, and appbits 


masters of 2s8ay #20 shall reject all that is light or debased. 


*Tis true, that when the coarse and worthlcss CrOSS 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty loss; 
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Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley ; 

When thus refin'd, will grievous sufferers be 

Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 

What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 

How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, 

And wicker mixture, shall be purg'd away.! 
Thus stands the passage in the last edition; but in the original there was an 
abatement of the censure, beginning thus: 

But what remains will be so pure, twill bear 

Th' examination of the most severe. 
Blackmore, finding the censure regented, and the civility disregarded, ungene- 
rously omitted the soſter part. Such variations discover a writer who consults 
his passions more than his virtue; and it may be reasonably supposed that 
Dryden imputes his enmity to its true cause. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, such as are always ready at 
the call of anger, whether just or not: a short extract will be sufficient. He 
*© pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul upon priesthood; if I have, 
I am only to ask pardon of good priests, and am afraid his share of the 
c reparation will come to little, Let him be satished that he shall never be 
c able to force himself upon me for an adversary ; I contemn him too much 
46 to enter into competition with him. 

As for the rest of those who have written against me, they are such 
* <coundrels, that they deserve not the least notice to be taken of them. 
«© Blackmore and Milbourne are only distinguished from the crowd by being 
© remembercd to their inſamy.“ 

Dryden indeed discovered, in many of his writings, an affected and absurd 
malignity to pricsts and priesthood, which naturally raised him many enemies, 
and which was sometimes as unseasonably resented as it was exerted. Trapp 
is angry that he calls the sacrificer in the Georgicks © the holy butcher ;" 
the translation 18 not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger arises from his 
zeal, not for the author, but the priest; as if any reproach of the follies of 
Paganism could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

D:yden's dislike of the pmgesthood is imputed by Langbaine, and] think by 
Brown, to a repulse which he suffered when he solicited ordination ; but he 
denies, in the preface to his Fables, that he ever designed to enter into the 
church; and such a dental he would not have hazarded, if he could have been 
convicted of falsehood. | | 

Malevolence to the clergy is Seldom at a great distance from irreverence of 
religion, and Dryden affords no exception to this observation. His writings 
exhibit many passages, which, with all the allowance that can be made for 
characters and occasions, are such as piety would not have admitted, and such 
35 may vitiate light and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason for sup- 
>951ng that he disbelieved the religion which he disobeyed. He forgot his duty 

rather 
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rather than disowned it. His tendency to Pema is the effect of levity, 
negligence, and loose conversation, with a desire of accommodating himself 
to the corruption of the times, by venturing to be wicked as far as he durst. 
When he proteszed himself a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to have 
received any new conviction of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
The persecution of criticks was not the worst of his vexations ; he was N 
much more disturbed by the importunities of want. His complaints of po- 
verty are so frequently repeated, either with the dejection of weakness sinking 
in helpless misery, or the indignation of merit claiming its tribute from man- 
kind, that if is impossible not to detest the age which could impose on such a 
man the necessity of such solicitations, or not to despise the man who could 
submit to such solicitations without necessitv. 
Whether by the world's neglect, or his owa imprudence, I am afraid that 
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the greatest part of his life was passed in exigencies. Such outcries were , 
surely never uttered bat in severe pain. Of his supplies or his expences no x 
probable estimate can now be made. Except the salary of the Laureat, to 
which king James added the office of Historiographer, perhaps with some 5 
additional emolumeats, his whole revenue seems to have been casual; and it S 
is welt known that he seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. Hope i I 
always liberal; and they that. trust her promises make little scruple of SF Þ 
revelling to-day on the profits of the morrow. $1 
Of his plays the profit was not great, and of the produce of his other " 
works very little intelligence can be had. By discoursing with the late amiable 0 
Mr. Tonson, I could not find that any memorials of the transactions between 0 
his predecessor and Dryden had been preserved, except the following papers: * 
cc do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, Esq. or order, on the 25th of 10 
ce March, 1699; the sum of two hundred and fifty guineas, in consideration Ea 
cc 


ce of ten thousand verzes, which the said John Dryden, Fs9. is to deliver to 
© me Jacob Tonson, when finished, whereof seven thousand five hundred 
* verses, more or less, are already in the said Jacob Tonson's possession. 
And I do hereby farther promise, and engage myself, io make up the said 


© sum of two hundred and fifty guineas three hundred pounds sterling to the 5 
ce said John Dryden, Esq. his executors, administrators, or assigns, at the i 
© beginning of the second impression of the said ten thousand verses. of 

fa 


< In witness whereof J have here unto set my hand and seal, this 20th 
day of March, 1623-9. m 
g * Jacob Tonson. 


« Sealed and delivered, being first duly stampt, pursuant m 
*to the acts of parliament, for that purpose, in the hs 
presence of * 

| th 


© Ben, Portlock. 
ce Will. Congreve.“ 


March 
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© March 24th, 1693, 

« Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the sum of two hundred sixty- 
eight pounds fifteen shillings, in pursuance of an agreement for ten thousand 
c verses, to be delivered by me to the said Jacob Tonson, whereof I have 
e< already delivered to him about seven thousand five hundred, more or less; 
<« he the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to make up the aforesaid sum of two 
<« hundred sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings three hundred pounds, at the be- 
* pinning of the second impression of the atoresaid ten thousand verscs ; 

| I say, received by me 


John Dryden. 
Witness Charles Dryden.“ 


Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 17. 1s. 64. is 2881. 155. 

It is gganifest, from the dates of this contract, that it relates to the 
volume of Fables, which contains about twelve thousand verses, and for 
which therefore the pay ment must have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which he desires 
Tonson to bring him money, to pay fora watch which he had ordered tor his 
son, and which the maker would not leave without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. Dryden had pro- 
bably no recourse in his ex1gencies but to his bookseller. The particular cha- 
racter of Tonson I do not know; but the general conduct of traders was 
much less liberal in those times than in our own ; their views were narrower, 
and their manners grosser. To the mercantile ruggedness of that race, the 
delicacy of the poet was sometimes exposed. Lord Bolingbtoke, who in his 
youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one day, 
when he visited Dryden, they heard, as they were conversing, another per- 
son entering the house. This,“ said Dryden, © is Tonson. You will take 
*© care not to depart before he goes away: for I have not completed the sheet 
© which I promised him; and if you leave me unprotected, J must suffer all 
© the rudencss to which his resentment can prompt his tongue.” 

What rewards he obtained for bis poems, besides the payment of the book- 
seller, cannot be known : Mr. Derrick, who consulted some of his relations, 
was informed that his Vables obtained five hundred pounds from the dutchess 
of Ormond ; a present not unsuitable to the magnificence of that splendid 
family ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were paid by a 
musical society for the use of Alexander's Feast. 

In those days the economy of government was yet unsettled, and the pay- 
ments of the Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain : of this disorder there is 
reason to believe that the Laureat sometimes ſelt the effects; for in one of his 
prefaces he complains of those, who, being intrusted with the distribution of 
the Prince's bounty, suffer those that depend upon it to langeivh in perury. 
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Of his petty habits or slight amusements, tradition has retained little. Of 
the only two men whom l have found to whom he was personally known, one 
told me, that at the house which he fiequented, called Will's Coffee-house, 
the appeal upon any literary dispute was made to him ; and the other related, 
that his armed chair, which in the winter had asettled and prescriptive place 
by the fire, was in the summer placed in the balcony, and that he called the 
two places his winter and his summer seat. This is all the inteligen& 
which his two survivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the present age, though in his 
own time, at least in the beginning of it, he was far from having it confined 
to himself. He put great confidence in the prognostications of judicial 
astrology. In the Appendix to the Lite of Congreve is a narrative of some of 
bis predictions wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the writer's means of 
information, or character of veracity. That he had the configmations 
of the horo-scope in his mind, and considered them as influencing the affairs 
of men, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmost malice of the stars is past. 

Now frequent ines the happier lights among, 

And high-rai;'d ſove, from his dark prison freed, 

Those weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will gloriously the new-laid works succeed. 
He has elsewhere shewn his attention to the planetary powers; and in the 
preface to his Fables has endeavoured obliquely to justify his superstition, by 
attributing the same to some of the Ancients, The latter, added to this 
narrative, leaves no doubt of his notions or practice. 

So slight and so scanty is the knowledge which J haye bcen able to collect 
concerning the private life and domestick manners of a man, whom every 
English generation must mention with reverence as a critick and a poet. 

DRYDEN may be properly considered as the father of English criticism, 
as the writer who first taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 
composition. Of our former poets, the greatest dramatist wrote without rules, 
conducted through life and nature by a genius that rarely misled, and rarely 
deserted him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of propriety had 
neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in the days of Elizabeth by Webb 
and Puttenham, from which something might be learned, and a few hints 
had been given by Jonson and Cowley ; but Dryden's Essay on Dramatic 
Portry was the first regular and valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He who having formed his opinions in the present age of English literature, 
turns back to perusethis dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase of kłnow- 
ledge, or much novelty of instruction; but he is to remember that critics! 


principles were then in the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from 
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from the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and French. The structure of 
dramatic poems was then not generally understood. Audiences applauded by 
instinct ; and poets perhaps often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself in his own lustre. Of 
an opinion which is no longer doubted, the evidence ceases to be examined. Of 
an art universally practised, the first teacher is forgotten. Learning once made 
popular is no longer learning; it has the appearance of something which we 
have bestowed upon ourselves as the dew appears to rise from the field which 
it refreshes. 


To judge rightly of an author, we must transport ourselves to his time, and 
examine what were the wants of his contemporaries, and what were his means 
of supplyiag them. That which is easy at one time was difficult at another. 
Dryden at least imported his science, and gave his country what it wanted be- 
fore ; or rather, he imported only the materials, and manufactured them by 
his own skill. 

The dialogue on the Drama was one of his first essays of eriticism, written 
when he was yet a timorous candidate for reputation, andttereforelaboured with 
that diligence which he might allow himself somewhat toremit, when his name 
gave sanction to his positions, and his awe of the public was abated, partly by 
custom, and partly by success. It will not be easy to find, in all the opulence 
of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated with successive representations 
of opposite probabilities, so enlivened with imagery, so brightened with illustra- 
tions. His portraits of the English dramatists are wrought with great spirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpctual model of 
encomiastick criticism; exact without minuteness, and loſty without exagge- 
ration. The praise lavished by Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of 
Marathon, by Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is exhibited 
a character, so extensive in its comprehens1on, and so curious in its imitations, 
that nothing can be added, diminished, or reformed; nor can the editors and 
admirers of Shakspeare, in all their emulation of reverence, boast of much 
more than of having diffused and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of 
having changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, of lower value though of 
greater bulk. i 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same subject, the eriticism of 
Dryden is the criticism of a poet; not a dull collection of theorems, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhaps the censor was not able to have committed ; 
but a gay and vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled with instruction, 


and where the author proves his right of judgment, by his power of per- 
formance. 


The different manner and effect with which critical knowledge may be con- 
8 N 


veyed, was perhaps never more clearly exe mplified than in the performances of 
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Rymer and Dryden. It was $aid of a dispute between two wathemeticians, 
5 malim cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Clavio recte sapere;“ that“ it was 
more eligible to go wrong with one, than right with the ether.” A tendency 
of the same kind every mind must ſeel at the perusal of Dryden's prefaces and 
Rymer's discourses. With Dryden we are wandering in quest of Truth ; whom, 
we find, if we find her at all, drest in the graces of elegance; and if we miss 
her, the labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we are led only through fragrance 
and flowers. Rymer, without tak ing a nearer, takes a rougher way; every 
step is to be made through thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet her, 
appears repulsive by her mien, and ungraceful by her bablt; Dryden's c1i- 
ticism has the majesty of a queen; Rymer's h:sthe ferocity of a tyrant 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of poetry, and enlarged of rec- 
tified his notions, by experience perpetually increasing, he had his mind stated 
with principles and observations; he poured out his knowledge with little la- 
bour ; for of labour notwithstanding the multiplicity of his productions, there 
is Sufficient reason to suspect that he was not a lover. To write con amore, with 
fondness for te employment, with perpetual touches and ret uches, with unwil— 
lingness to take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable 
perfection, was, I think, no part of his character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional. In his general pre- 
cepts, which depend upon the nature of things, and the strueture of the human 
mind, he may doubtless be safely recommended to the confidence of the reader; 
but his occasional and particular positions weresometimes interested, sometimes 
negligent, and sometimes capricious. M is not without reason that Trap, speak- 
ing of the praises which he bestows on Pale mon and Arcite, says,“ Novimus 
© juclicium Drydeni de poemate quodam Chancer!, pulchro sane illo, & admo- 
4e dum laudando, nimirum quod non modovereepicumsit, sed Miadaetiam atque 
© Aneada equet, imo superet. Sed novi mus codem tempore viri illius maxim! 
© non semper accuratiss1mas esse censuras, nec ad severissimam critices nor- 
© mam exactas: illo judice 1d plerumque optimum est, quod nuac pra mani— 
*© bus habet, & in quo nunc occupatur.“ 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. His defence and desertion 
of dramatick rhyme is generally known. Spence, in his remarks on Pope“ 
Odyssey, produces what he thinks an untconquerable quotation from 
Dryden's preface to the Rneid, in favour of translating an epick poem into 


blank verse; but he forgets that when his author attempted the Iliad, 80meyears 


atcerwards, he departed from his own decision, and translated into rhyme. 
When he has any objection to obviate, or any licence to defend, he is not very 
scrupulous about what he asserts, nor very cantious, if the present purpose be 
served, not to entangle himself in his own at canes But when all arts are 
exhausted, like other hunted animals, he sometimes stand at bay; when he 
Cannot 
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cannot disown the grossness of one of his plays, he declares that he knows not 
any law that prescribes morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not always to be trusted. His 
parallel of the versification of Ovid with that of Claudian has been very jus:ly 
censured by Sewel*. His comparison of the ſirst line of Virgil with the first 
of Statius is not happier. Virgil, he says, is soft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statius mad, if he had heard him thundering out 


„ . ? - 
Quz super imposito moles geminata colosso. 


Statins perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to exaggerations Somewhat 
ny perbolical; but undoubtedly Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had 
condemned him to straw for one sounding line. Dryden wanted an instance, 
and the ſirst that occurred was imprest into the service. | 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard; he cited Gorbuduc, which he 
had never seen; gives a false account of Chapman's versification; and discovers, 
in the preface to his Fables, that he translated the first book of the Iliad, 
without knowing what was in the second. : | 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made any great advances in 
literature. As having distinguished himself at Westminster under the tuition of 
Busby, who advanced hisscholarstoa height of knowledge very rarely attained in 
gram mar-schools, he resided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be supposed, 
that his ssill in the ancient languages was deficient, compared with that of 
common students, but his scholasti”k acquisitions seem not proportionate to 
his opportunities and abilities. He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have 
made his name iilu<tr1ous merely by his learning. He mentions but ſew books, 
and those such as lic in the beaten track of regular study; from which if 
ever he departs, he is in danger of losing himself in unknown regions. 

In his dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with great confidence that the 
Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, because it is not su ſficiently interesting 
and pathetick. He might have determined the question upon surer evidence; 
for it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca; and the only line which 
remains of Ovicd's play, for one line is left us, is not there to he found. There 
was therefore no need of the gravity of conjecture, or the discussion of plot 
or sentiment, to find whwt was already known upon higher authority than 
such discussions can ever reach, 

His literature, though not always free from ostentation, will be commonly 
found either obvious, and made his own by the art of dressing it; or super- 
ficial, which, by what he gives, shews what he wanted: or erroneous, 
nastily collected, and negligently scattebed. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unprovided of matter, or that 
lus fancy languishes in penury of ideas. His works abound with knowledge, 

and 


* Preface to Orid', Meotwmorphozes, Dr. J. 
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and sparkle with illustrations. There is scarcely any science or faculty that 
does not supply him with occasional images and lucky similitudes; every page 
discovers a mind very widely acquainted both with art and nature, and in full 
possession of great stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that Knows much, it 
is natural to suppose that he has read with diligence ; yet I rather believe that 
the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidental intelligence and various 
conversation, by a quick apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happy me- 
mory, à keen appetite of knowledge, and a powerful digestion, by vigilance 
that permitted nothing to pass without notice, and] a habit of reflection that 
saffered nothing useful to be lost. A mind like Dryden's, always curious, always 
active, to which every understanding was proud to be associated, and of which 
every one solicited the regard, by an ambitious display of himaself, had a more 
pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by che silent progress of soli- 
tary reading. I do not suppose that he despised books, vr intentionally neglecte 
chem ; but that he was carried out, by the 1mpetuosity of his genius, to more 
vivid 5 speedy instructors; and that his studies were rather desultory and 
fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever appears to want book- learning 
but when he mentions boeks; and to him may be transferred the praise 
which he gives his master Charles: | 


His conversation, wit, and parts, 

His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 
Were such, dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of those chat live; 

Who lighting him, did greater lights receive; 
He drained from all, and all they knevr, 

Els apprehensions quick, his judgment true 
That the most learn'd with shame confess 

His knowledge more, his reading only less. 


Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, T will not undertake to 
give it; the atoms of probability, of which my opinion has been formed, 
lie scattered over all his works; and by him who thinks the question worth 
his notice, his works must be perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didactick or defensive, occupies almost all his prose, except 
those pages which he has devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality of a settled style, in which 
the first half of the sentence betrays the other. The clauscs are never ba- 
lanced, nor the periods modelled; every word seems to drop by chance, thovg! 
it falls i into its proper place. Nothing i is cold or languid, the w hole i is ally, 
animated, and vigorous; what islittle, is gay; whatis great, is splendid. Ile may 


be thought to mention himself too lrequendy ; but w hile he forees himself 
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upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. Every thing 
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is excused by the play of images and the spriteliness of expression. Though 
all is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems careless, there is nothing harsh; 
and though, since his earlier works more than a century has passed, they have 
nothing yet uncouth or obsolete, 

He who writes much, will not easily escape a manner, such a recurrence 
of particular modes as may be easily noted. Dryden is always another and 
#he ame; he does not exhibit a second time the same elegances in the same 
form, nor appears to have any other art than that of expressing with clear- 
ness what he thinks with vigour. His style could not easily be imitated, 
either seriously or ludicrously; fer, being always equable and always varied, 
it has no prominent or discriminative characters. The beauty who is totally 
free from disproportion of parts and features, cannot be ridiculed by an 6ver- 
charged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, D:yden derives only his accidental and secondary 
praise; the veneration with which his name is pronounced by every eultivator 
of English literature, is paid to him as he refined the language, improved 
the sentiments, and tuned the numbers of English Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and rugged metre, some 
advances towards nature and harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham; they had shewn that long discourses in Thy me grew more pleasing 
when they were broken into coupleis, and that verse consisted not only in 
the number but the arrangement of sy Hables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they left much to do? their 
works were not many, nor were their minds of very ample comprehension. 
More examples of more modes of composition were necessary for the establish- 
ment of regularity and the introduction of propriety in word and thought. 

Every language of » learned nation necessarily divides itself into diction 
scholastick and popular, grave and familiar, ele gant and gross; and from a 
nice distinction of these different _ art5cs a great part of the beauty of 


style. But if we except a few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their 
own original rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection was 
little known to our authors; our speech lay before them in a heap of con- 
fusion, and every man took {or every purpose what chance might offer him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no poetical diction, no sys- 
tem of words at once refined from the gro-sness of domestick use, and free 
from the harshness of terms appropriated to particular arts. W anc too fami- 
liar, or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From those sounds which 
we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong im- 
pressions, or delightful images; and words to which we are nearly strangers 


whenever they occur, draw that attention on themselves, which they Should 
zrans mit tc things, 


Those 
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Those happy combinations of words which diztinguish poetry from prose 
had been rarely attempted; we had few elegances or floweis of speech, the 
roses had not yet been plucked from the biamble, or different colours ha 
not been je ined to enliven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller ard Denham could heve over: born the 
prejudices which had long prevailed, anc which even then were Sheltered by 
the protection of Cowley. The new versification, #5 it was called, may be 
considered as owing its establishment to Dryven ; from u hose time it is appa- 
rent that English poetry has had no tendency to 1elepse to its former 
savageness. 


The affluence and comprehension of our langusge is very illustriously dis- 


* 


played in cur poetical translations of Ancient Wiiters: a work which the 
French seem to relinquich in despair, and which we were long unable to per- 
form with dexterity. Ben Johnson thought it necessary to copy Horace al- 
most word by word, Feltham; his contemporary 2nd a«lyersary, considers it 
as indispereably requisite in a tianslatien to give line for line. It is 501d that 
Sandys, whom Dryden calls the best versifier of the last age, has -tnpgled hard 
to comp1ize every book of the English Metamo:phoses in the «ame number of 
verses with the original. Holyday had nothing in view but to shew that he 
understood his author, with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, or 
the volubility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be c»-Hed verses; 
they cannot he read without reluctance, nor will the labour alwaysbe rewarded 
by understanding them. Cowley sau that such copyers were a servile race, 
he asserted his. liberty, and spread his wings 50 boldly thet he left his avthors, 
It was reserved for Dryden to fix the limits of poctical liberty, and give us 
zust rules and examples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon different principles, it is impossible that 
the same modes of expiession should always be elegant in both. While they 
run on together, the clovest tianslation may be considered as the bent; bu! 
when they divaricate, each mut take its natural come. Where con fes 
pondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary to be content with something 
equivalent.“ Translaticn therefore,” says Dryden, ** 15 not 0 le as pa- 
* raphrase, nor so close as metaphrase.“ 

All polished languages have different styles; the concize, the diffuse, the 
Tofty, and the humble. In the proper choice of style con 16 the rezem hiance 
which Dryden principally exact from the translator. He is to exhibit his au- 
thor's thonghts in uch a dress of diction as the author would have given them 
had his language been English: rugged magnificence is not to be softened; 
kyperbolical ostentation is not to be repressed; nor septentious affrctat on to 
haveits points blunt-d. Atranslator is tobelikehisauthior; it is not Uis brziges 
to excel him. | 
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The reazon.ablencss of these rules seems suſſicjent for their vindicstion; 
and the effects produce by oh .erving them were so happy, that | know not 

hether they were ever oppucd but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whos 
learning 48 preatcr than [13 5 powers ot Poetry; and who, being tte waft— 
hed to give the meaning than the spiri ot Seneca, has introduced his version of 
three tragetſies by a defence of close translation. The authority of Horace, 
which the new translators cited in defence of their practice, he hes, by a 
judicious explanation, taken fairly from them; but reason wants net Horace 
to support it. | 

It seldom happens that ail the necessary cause concur to any great effect; 
will is wanting to power, or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
oh+tructions, The exigences in which Dryden was condemned to pass his 
11%, arc reasonably supposed to have blaſted his genius, to have driven out 
Jus works in a state of immaturity, and to have intercepted the tull-blouwn 
elegance which longer growth would have supplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily accused. It thc 
excellence of Dryden's Worl:s was leszencd by his indigence, their number 
waz increased; and I know not how it will be proved, that if he had 
written less he would have wiitten better; or that indeed he would heave 


unlergone the toil of an author, if he had not been soliched by something 


more pressing than the love of praise. 
But, as is said by his Sebastian, 


What had been, is unknowa ; What is, appears. 


We kaow that Dryden's several productions were 30 many successive expedi- 
ents for his Support ;* his plays were therelore often borrowed ;, and his 
poems were almo-t all occasional. | 

In an occasional performance no height of excellence can he expected from 
any mind however fertile in itself, and however stored with acquizitions, FI: 
whoze work is gencral and arbitrary, has the choice of his matter, andtake; 
that which his inclnation and his studies have hest qualified him to display an 
decorate, Ie is at liberty to delay his publication, till he has satisfied his 
friends and himzelf ; till he has reformed his first thoughts by subsequent 
examination ; and polished away those faults which the precipitance Of 21- 
dent composition is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is related to have pour cl 
out a great number of lines in the morning, and ta have passed the day 1a 
reducing them to fewer, . f 

The occasional poet is circumseribed by the narrowness of his zubject. 
Whatever can happen to man has happened so often that little remains for fancy 
vr invention. We have beea all born; we have most of us been married; ange 
many have died before us, that our deaths can supply but few mitral; for a 
pct. Ia the fate of princes the publick has an interezt; and wha: hapoens ts 
taem of goodor evil, the put; have always contidercd as butiness for the Vine. 
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But after so many inauguratory gratulations, nuptial hymns, and funeral 
dirges, he must be highly favoured by nature, or by fortune, who says any 
thing not said before. Even war and conquest, however splendid, suggest 
no new images ; the triumphal chariot of a victorious monarch can be decked 
only with those ornaments that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem must not he delayed 
till the occasion is forgotten. The lucky moments of animated imagination 
cannot be attended; elegances and illustrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
accumalation; the composition must be dispatched while conversation is yet 
busy, and admiration fresh: and haste is to be made, lest some other event 
Shculd lay hold upon mankind, Re 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a writer the praise both of 
Jearning and facility; {or they cannot he the effect of long study, and must be 
ſurnished immediately from the treasures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first publick event which called forth 


Dryden's poetical powers. His heroick stanzas have heauties and deſects, 
the thoughts are vigorous, and, though not always proper, shew a mind re- 


pleite with ideas; the numbers are smooth; and the diction, if not altogether 


correct, is elegant and casy. 


Davenant was perhaps at this time his 3 author, though Gondibert 
never appears to have been popular; and from Davenant he learned to please 
his car with the stanza of four lines alternately rhy med. 

Dryden very early formed his versification : there are in this early produc- 
tion no traces of Donne's or Johnson's ruggedness ; but he did not so soon free 
his mind fram tbe ambition of forced conceits. In his verses on the Restora- 
tion, he says of the King's exile, 

He, toss'd by Fate— 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age, 
Bui found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
And afterwards, to shew how virtue and wisdom are incrcased by adversity, 
he makes this remark : 


\ 


Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Night the honour'd name of counze/l:r, 
Since, struck with rays of prosperous fortune blind, 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 
His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises such a cluster of thoughts unallied 
20 one another, as will not elsewhere be easily found : 


"Twas Monk, whom providence design'd to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 

The blessed saints that watch'd this turning scene, 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean, 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong, 
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Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to Subuue : 

But, when ourselves to action we vetake, 

It Shuns the mint like gold that chymists make. 
How hard was then his task, at once tobe 
What in the body natural we see 

Man's Architect distinetly did ordain 

The charge of muscles, nerves, and of che brain, 
3 hrough viewless conduits spirits to dispense 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense. 
Twas not the hasty product of a day. 

But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay, 

He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would le: them Play a while upon the hook, 
Our healthful food the tomach labours thus, 
At first embracing what it straight doth crush 
Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Lill some safe crisis authorize their Kill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned well, to forbear the impro- 
per use of mythology. After having rewarded the h he deities for their 
Care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strows ? 

To all che sea- gods Charles an offering owes: 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain; 

A ram to you, ye Tempests of the Main. 


He tells us, in the language of religion, 


Prayer storm'd the skies, and ravish'd Charles from therce, 
; As heaven itself, is took by violence. 


And afterwards mcntions one of the most awful passages of Sacred His 
Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite omitted; as 


For by example most we sinn'd before, 
And, glass- like, clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 


How far he was yet from thinking it necessary to found his sentiments on na- 
ure, appears from the extravagance of his fictions and hype 


The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Atraid in blow too much, too faintly ble; 
Or out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their straiten'd lungs.— 
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It is no longer motion cheats your viev: ; 

As you meet it, the land approacheth you; 

The lands returns, and in the white it wears 
1 The marks of penitence, and sorrow bears. 


thi 
I know not whether this fancy, however !! ttle be its value, was not borrowed. 


A French poet read to Malherbe some verses, in which he represents France ; me 
as moving out of its place to receive the King, * Though this,” said Malherbe, 
*© was in my time, I do not remember it.” 
His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenour of thought. Some 
lines deserve to be quoted. 


You have already quench'd sedition's brand; I 
And eal, that burat it, only warms the land: 

The jealous sects that durst not trust their cause 

So far from their own will as do the laws, 

Him for their umpire, and their synod take, 

And their appeal alone to Cæsar make. 


Here may be found one particle of that old, versification, of which, I. 
believe, in all his works, there is not another: 


Nor is it duiy, or our hope alone, ö 1 
Creates that joy, but full fruition. | tho 
In the verses to the lord chancellor Clarendon, two years afterwards, is pec 


a conceit so hopeless at the first view, that few would have attempted it; and 
so successfully laboured, that though at last it gives the reader more perplexity 
than pleasure, and seems hardly worth the study that it cost, yet it must b- 
valued as a proof of a mind at once subtle and comprehensive: 


In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, I 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky: did 

So in this hemisphere our utmost view - | hat, 
Is only bounded by our king and you : I cone 


Our sight is limited where you are join'd, 

And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 

So well your virtues do with his agree, 

That, though your orbs of different greatness be, 
Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd, 

His to enclose, and yours to be enclos'd, 

Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptiness had come between. 


The comparison of the Chancellor to the Indies leaves all rezemblance tw? 
far behind it: | 
And as the Indies were not found before in 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore ne ta 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, COM 
Whose guilty sw eetness first Weir world betray'd ; 0 
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So by your counsels we are brought to view 
A new and undiscover'd world in you. 

There is another comparison, for there is little else in the poem, of which, 
though perhaps it canaot be explained into plain prosaick meaning, the mind 
perceives enough to be delighted, and readily forgives its obscurity, for its 
magniſicence: 

How strangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whose resiless motions less than wars do cease! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is che mighty swiftness of your mind, 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our sense behind; 
While you so smoothly turn and rowl our sphere, 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 

For as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 

Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 

All seems at rest to the deluded eye, 

Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony : 

So carry'd on by your unwearied care, 

We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, Which perhaps afford Dryden's first attempt at 
those penetrating remarks on human nature, for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly formed: 

Let envy then chose crimes within you see, 
From which the happy never must be free; 
Envy that does with misery reside, 

The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers; and after this he 
did not often bring upon his anvil such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts; 
hut, as a specimen of his abilities to unite the most unsociable matter, he has 
concluded with lines, of which I think not myself obliged to tell the meaning: 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 

And measure change, but share no part of it: 
And still it shall without a weight increase, 
Like this new year whose motions never cease. 
For since the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun, 

It must both werghtless and immortal prove, 
Because the centre of it is above. 

In the Arms Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain, which from that time 
totally quitted, perhaps from this experiqnce of its inconvenience, for he 
complains of its difficulty. This is one of his greatest attempts. He had 
acts equal to his abilities, a great naval war, and the Fire of London. 

Battles 
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Battles have always been described in heroick poetry ; but a sca- fight and artil- 
lery had yet someihing of novelty. New arts are long in the world before 


Potts describe them; lor they borrow every thing from their predecessors, and 


commonly derive very littie trom nature or from lite. Boileau was the first 
French writer that had ever hazarded in verse the mention of modern war, 
or the effects of gunpowder. We, who are less afraid of novelty, had already 
possession of those dreadful images. Waller had described a 5-a-ftiphr. Milton 
had not yet transferred the invention of fire-arms to the rebeilious angels, 
This poen is written with great diligence, yet does not fully answer the 


expectation raised by such subjects and such a writer. With the stanza of 


Davenaiit he has sometimes his vein of parenthesis, and incidental disquisition, 
and stops his narrative for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more sentiment than description, and 
does not so mucli impress scenes upon the fancy, as deduce consccuences and 
make compar is0ns. 


The initial stanzas have rather too much resemblance to the first lines o 


Waller's poem on the war with Spain; perhaps such a beginning is natural, 
and could not be avoided without attectation. Both Waller and Dryden might 
take their hint from the poem on the einn war of Rome, © Orbem jam to- 
, 6c. 
Ot the king collecting his navy, he says, 
It seems as every Ship their sovereign knows, 
His awful summons they so soon obey ; 
So hear the 5caly herds when Proteus blows, 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had written the two first lines 
seriously, and that some wag had added the two latter in burlesque, Who 
would expect the lines that immediately follow, which are indeed perhaps 
indecently hyperbolical, but certainly in a mode totally different ? 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, | 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comeis rise. 


The description of the attempt at Bergen will afford a very compleat 


specimen of the descriptions in this poem : 
And now approach d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rising sun: 
And precious sand from southern climates brought, 
The fatal regions wnhere the war begun. 


Like hunted castors, conscious of their store, 
rg? . . * 1 
Pheir way-laid wealth to Norway's coast they bring; 
Then ſir North's cold! Piccs bor 
rSUtNe North's cold OS80M SPICLS VOTE, 
And winter brocded on the castern spr ing. 
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By the rich scent we found our perfun'd prey, 9 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lic ; 1 
And round about their murdering cannon lay, 9 
At once ts threaten and invite the eye. Mo 
= FR 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, [ b 
The English undertake th' unequal war: A 
Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd, 1x 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 4 
+ Ju 
. . E, f 
| These fight like husbands, but like lovers those: 17 
I These fain would keep, and chose more fain enjoy : 4 
1 . . = 0 * N 4 . 
; And to such height their frantic passion grows, : 
2 That what bot love, both hazard to destroy 3 
| Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 2 4 


And now their odours arm'd against them fly: 
Some preciously by shatter'd porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die: 
And, though by tempests of the prize bereft, 

In heaven's inclemency some ease we find : "4 
Our foes we vanquish'd by our valour left, 4 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 


In this manner is the sublime roo often mingled with the 1idiculous, The 


Dutch seck a shelter for a wealthy fleet: this surely needed no illustration; 4 * 
yet they muse fly, not like all the rest of mankind on the same occasion, wt 
bu: like hunted castors ;” and they might with strict propriety be hunted ; 1 
for we winded them by cur noses— Their feumes betrayed them. The 4 1 
Hiusban and the Lover, though of more dignity than the Castor, are images "18 

too dun 8tick to mingle properly with the horrors of war. The two quatrains 4 * 
that e o are worthy of the author.“ "4 

The account of the different sensations with which the two fleets retired, . 2 A 
when the night parted them, is one of the fairest flowers of English poetry. 7 

The night comes on, we caver to pursue n 1 

The combat still, and they asbam'd to leave: = 

Till the last streaks of dying day wichdrew, 1 


0 8 : : ; EN 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive. 


In th' English fleet each Ship rezounds with joy. 


And loud applause of their great leader's tame. 5 
$ 333 i 
In firey dreams the Dutch they $11 devtroy, ke 
And, slumbering, smile at the imayin' flame bY 
Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, | 4 
Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie; 9 
Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 4 
* . . 2 
Vast bulks, which little sou!s but ill supply.) It 
* « & þ 
La nh 
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In'drears they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, shipwreck'd, labour to some distant shore : 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead; 

They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated terms of art should be 
sunk in general expressions, because poetry is to speak an universal language. 
This rule is still stronger with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, 
and therefore far removed from commen knowledge ; and of this kind, cer- 
tainly, is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, that a sea-fight 
ought to be described in the nautical language; “ and certainly,” says he, 
* as those, who in a logical disputation keep to general terms would hide a 
e fallacy, so those who do it in poetical description would veil their ignorance,” 

Let us then appeal to experience; for by experience at last we learn as 
well what will please as what will profit. In the battle, his terms seem to 
have been blown away; but he deals them liberally in the dock: 

So here some pick out bullets from the side, 
Some drive old obum thro? each am and rift : 
Their left-hand does the colking-iron guide, 
The rattling alert with the right they lift. 
Wiih boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friend] y Sweden brought) the sens 77:55: 3 
Which, well laid o'er, tae salt-sea waves withstand, 
And shake them from the rising beak in drops. 
Some the gall , ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or sear- cloth masts with strong farparbling coats : 
To try new shr,,iAdeane mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their ease or stiffness notes. 

suppose there is not one term which every reader does not wish away. 

Eis digression to the original and progress of pavigation, with his pros- 
pect of the &dvancement which it shall receive from the Royal Society, then 
newly inctituted, may be considered as an example seldom equalled of sen- 
sonable excursion and ortful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he says, that by the help of 
the philosophers, 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 

By which remotest regions are allied,-— 
Which he is constrained to explain in a note “ By a more exact measure of 
ce longitude.” It had better become Dryden's learning and genius to have 
Jahoured science into poetry, and have shewn, by explaining longer; the: 
verse did not refuse the ideas of philosophy. 

is description of the Fire is painted by resolute meditation, ont of a mind 
better formed to reason than to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all 


its tumults of concomitant distress, is one of. the most dreadful Spectacles which 
th: 5 
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this world can offer to human eyes; yet it seems to raise little emotion in the 
breast of the poet; he watches the flame coolly from street to street, with 
now a reflection, and now a simile, till at last he meets the king, for whom 
he makes a speech, rather tedious in a time so busy; and then follows again 
the progress of the fire. 
There are, however, in this part some passages that deserve attention; as 
in the beginning: 
The diligence of trades and noiseful gain 
And luxury more late asleep were laid! 
All was the night's, and in her silent reign 
No sound the rest of Nature did invade 
In this deep quiet 
The expression “ All was the night's 
on Virgil's line: 
Omnia noctis erant placida com pssta quiele, 
that he might have concluded better, 
Omnia noctis erant. 
The following quatrain is vigorous and animated : 
The ghosts of traytors from che bridge descend 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice; 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice, 


5 he 


is taken from Seneca, who remarks 


His prediction of the improvements which shall be made in the new city is 


elegant and poetical, and, with an event which Poets cannot always boasr, 
has been happily verified. The poem conciudes with a simile that might 
have better been omitted, 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet fully to have formed his 
versification, or settled his system of propriety. 

From this time, he addicted himself almost wholly to the stage, “ to 
© which,” says he, © my genius never much inclined ine,” merely as the most 
profitable market for poetry. By writing tragedies in rhy me, he continued to 
improve his diction and his numbers. According to the opinion of Harte, 
who had studied his works with great attention, he settled his principles of ver- 
sification in 1676, when he produced the play of Aureng Zeb ; and according 
to his own account of the short time in which he wrote Tyrannick Love, and 
the State of Innocence, he soon obtained the full effect of 2 and added 
facility to exactness. 

Rhy me has been so long banished from the theatre, that we know not its 
effect upon the passions of an audience; but it has this convenience, that sen- 
tences stand more independent on each other, and striking passages are there- 
fore easily selected and retained. Thus the description of Night in the Tadian 
Emperor, and the rise and fall of empire in the Cinguest of Granada, are more 
frequently repeated than any lines in Al! for Love, or Don Sebastian. 

To 
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To search his plays for vigorous sallies, and sententious elegances, or t6 
fix the dates of any little pieces which he wrote by chance, or by CINE 
were labour too tedious and minute, 

His drametick labours did not so wholly absorb his thoughts, bur that he 
promulgated the laws of translatioa in a preface to the English Epistles of 
Ovid; one of which he translated himself, and another in conjunction with 
the carl of Mulgrave. 

Absalom and Achitophel is a work so well known, that particular criticism 
is Superfluous. If it be considered as a poem political and controversial, it 
will be found to comprise all the excellences of which the subject is unceptilile ; 
acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of characters, 
variety and vigour of sentiment, happy turns of langnage, and pleasing har- 
mony of numbers; and all these raised to such a height as can scarcely be 
tound in any other English composition. 

It is not however, without faults; some lines are inelegant or Improper, 
and too many are irreligiously licentious. The original structure of the poet 
was defective ; allegories drawn to great length will always break ; Charles 
could not run continually paralled with David, 

The subject had likewise another inconvenicace : it admitted little imagery 
or description, anda long poem of mere sentiments casily becomes tedious ; 
though all the parts are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, the 
reader, if not relieved by the interposition of something that sooths the fancy, 
grows weary of admiration, and deters the rest. 

As an approach to historical truth was necessary, the action and catastrophe 
were not in the poet's power; there is therefore an uhpleasing disproporticn 


between the beginning and the end. We are alarmed by a faction formed out 


of many sects various in their pr.aciples, but agreeing in their purpose of mis- 
chief, formidable for their numbers, and strong by their supports, while the 
king's friends are few and weak. The chicts on cither part are set forth to 
view; but when expectation is at the height, the king makes a spcech, and 


Henceforth a series of new times began. 


Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, with 2 wide moat and lofty 
battlements, walls of marble and gates of brass, which vanishes at once into 
air, when the destined knight blows bis horn before it? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long insertion, which, for 
its poignancy of satire, excceds any part of the former. Personal resentment, 
though no laudable motive to satire, can add great force to general principles, 
Self-love is a busy prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the same principles with Absa/om and Achitophel, 
but upon a narrower plan, gives less pleasure, though it discovers equal abi- 


lites in the writer. The superstructure cannot extend beyond the foundation; 
a single 
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a single character or incident c-nnot furnish as many ideas, as a $eries of events, 
or multiplicity of agents. This poem therefore, since time las left it to itself, 
is not much read, nor perhaps genera y understood; yet it abounds with 
touches both of humorous and serious satire. The picture of a man Whose 
propensions to mischief are such, that his best actions axe but inability of 
wickedness, is very skilfufly delineated and strongly coloured: 


Power was his aim: but, thrown from that pretence, } 
1 ö 5 

The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence, 

And malice reconcil'd him to his Frince. \ 


Him, in the anguish of his soul, he serv'd, 
Rewarded faster still than he deserv'd : 
Behold him now exalted into trust; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just, 
Ev'n in the most sincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years, 
Made him uneasy in his lawful gears, 

At least as little honest as he cou'd, 

And, like white witches, mischievously good. 
To this first bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threnodia, which, by a term I am afraid neither authorized nor analo- 
gical, he call Augnstalis, is not among his happiest productions. Its first and 
obvious defect is the irregularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age 
however, were accustomed. What is worse, it has neither tenderness nor 
dignity, it is neither magnificent nor patheliclc. He seems to look round him 
for images which he cannot find, and what he has he distorts by endeavour- 
ing to enlarge them. “ He is, * says, ce petrified with grief,” but the mar- 
ble sometimes relents, and trickles in a joke.” 

The sons of art all med'cines try'd, 
And ev'ry noble remedy apply's ; 
With emulation each essay'd 
His utmost skill; nay more, they pray A. 
Was never losing game with bedter conduct play'd. 

He had been a little inclined ro merriment before, upon the prayers of a 
nation for their dying sovereign, nor was he serious enongh to ke eep hearhen 
fables out of his religion: 

Wich him ch' innumerable crowd of arm'd prayers 
Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud, 
The ferst well-meaning rule petitioners. 
All for his life as5atl'4 the throne, 
All would have brib'd the skies by offering up their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar; 
Twas almost borne by force as in the giants war. 
Tbe prayers, at least, for his reprieve wers heard; 
His death, like Hezckiah's, was deferr 4. 
Vol. I. F f | There 
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There is throughout the composition a desire of splendor without wealth, 
In the conclusion he seems too much pleased with the prospect of the new 
reign to have lamented his old master with much sincerity. 

Te did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill either in lyrick or ele- 
glack poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. Ki/ligrew is undoubtedly the 
noblest ode that our language ever has produced. The first part flows with 
2 torrent of enthusiasm, “ Fervet immensusque rait.” All the stanzas in- 
deed are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond 
the gems must be held together by some less valuable matter. 


In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in the splendor of the second, 
there are passages which woul'! have dignified any other poet. The first stanza 
is vigorous and elegant, though the word dzapasor is too technical, and the 
rhymes are too remote from one another: 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms lay. 
And could not heave her head, | 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And musick's power obey. 7 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 


he conclusion is likewise striking, but it includes an image so awful in 
itself, that it can owe little to poetry; and I could wish the antithesis of 
muck untuning had found some other place. 


As from the power of sacred lays 

The $pheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator's praise 
To all the bles:'d above: 

So when the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on bigb, 

The dead $hall live, the living die, 

And musick shall untune the sky. 


Of his skill in Elegy he has given a specimen in his Eleonora, of which 


the following lines discover their author: 
Thcugh 
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Tlough all these rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd, 

The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round: 

As when in glory, through the public place, 
The spoils of conquer'd nations were to pass, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd, 

'The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift procession hurry'd on, 

That all, though not distinctly, might be shown; 
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So in the straiten'd bounds of life conſin'd, 


3e gave but glimpses of her glorious mind; 


And mulutudes of virtues pass'd along; 


Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 


Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater mulutudes that were to come. 
Yet unemploy'd no minute Slipp'd away; 

Moments were precious in so short a stay. 


The haste of heaven to have her was so great, 


That some were single acts, though each compleat ; 


And every act stood ready to repeat. 


This piece, however, is not without its faults; there is so much likeness in 


the initial comparison, that there is no illustration. 
mented, Eleonora was lamented: 


As when some great and gracious monarch dies, 


As a king would be la- 


Soft whispers, firs, and mourniul murmurs, rise 


Among the sad attendants; then the sound 


Soon gathers voice, and spreads the neus around, 
Through town and country, till the dreadfull blast 


Is blown to distant colonies at last; 


Who, then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain, 


For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 
So slowly by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matchless Eleanora's fate proclaim, 
Till publick as the loss the news became. 


? 
) 


his is litle better than to say in praise of a shrub, that it is as green as a 
nee; or of a brook, that it waters a garden, as a river waters a country. 
Dryden conſesses that he did not know the lady whom he celebrates: the 
praise being therefore inevitably general, fixes no impression upon the reader, 


nor excites any tendency to love, nor much desire of imitation, 


Knowledge 


of the subject is to the poet, what durable materials are to the architect. 
The Religro Laici, which borrows its title from the Religio Medici of Browne, 

is almost the only work of Dryden which can be considered as a voluntary ef- 

ſusion; in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that the full effulgence of his ge- 
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nius would be found, But unhappily the subject is rather argumentative then 
poetical: he intended only a specimen of metrical disputation. 


And this unpolish'd rugged verse I chose, 


As fitest for discourse, and nearest prose. 


This, hawever, is a composition of great excellence in its kind, in which 
the familiar is very properly diversified with the solemn, and the grave with 
the bumorous ; in which metre has neithet weakened the force, nor clouded 
the perspicuity of argument ; nor will it be easy to find another example equally 
happy of this middle kind of writing, which, though prosaick in some parts, 
7i8es to high poetry in others, and neither towers to the skies, nor creeps 

along the greund, 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is the Find Py Panther, the 
longest of all Dryden's original poems; an allegory intended to comprize and 
to decide the controversy between the Romanists and Protestants. The scheme 
of the work is injudicious and incommodious ; for what can be more absurd 


than that one beast should counsel another to rest her faith upon a pope and 


council? He seems weil enough skilled in the usual topicks of argument, en- 
deavours to Shew the necessity of an infallible judge, and reproaches the Re- 
formers with want of unity, but is weak enough to ask why, since we see 
without knowing how, ue may not have an infallible judge without 
knowing where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the common brook, because she 


may be worried ; but walking home with the Panther, talks by the way of 


the Nrcere Fathers, and at last declares herself to be the Catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the City Mouse and Country 
Mouse of Montzgue and Hier; and in the detection and censure of the incon- 
gruity of the fiction chiefly consists the value of their pertormance, which, 
whatever reputation it might obtain by the help of temporary passions, scems, 
to readers almost a century distant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgement was perhaps a little bribed by the subject, used to 
mention this poem as the most correct specimen of Dryden's versification. It 
was indeed written when he had completely formed his manner, and may be 
supposed to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deliberate and ultimate scheme 
of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not approve the perpetus! 
unitormity which confines the sense to couplets, since he has broken his lines 
in the initial paragrah. | 


A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang'd, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang'd : 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
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Yet had she oft been chac'd with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forced to fly, 

And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 


= | 
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These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwithstanding the interrup- 
ion of the pause, of which the effect is rather increase of pleasure by variety, 


J gh 
5 1 4 
* mp 


than offense by ruggedness. bY 
To the first part it was his intention, he says, © to give the majestic turn 1 
* of heroick poesy ;” and perhaps he might have executed his design not un- iſ # 
successfully, had not an opportunity of satire, which he cannot forbear, fallen 3 
<ometimes in his way. The character of a Presbyterian, whose emblem is 1H 
the Woll, is not very heroically majestick : \ We 
4-4 , 
. 
More haughty than che rest, the wolfish race ? 8] 
Appear with belly gaunt and famish'd face : 
Never was so deform'd a beast of grace. j 


His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Close clapp'd for shame; but his rough crest he rears, x ,._ 
And pricks up his predestinating ears. 


| His general character of the other sorts of beasts that never go to church, 


though spritely and keen, has, however, not much of heroick poesy : 1 
These are che chief; to nundber cer the rest, | 1 x 
And stand like Adam naming every beast, 12 : 
Were weary work; nor will the Muse describe ” 
A slimy-born, and sun-begotten tribe; . 
Wo, far from steeples and their sacred sound, bi 
In fields their sullen conventicles found. N05 
Tnese gross, half animated, lumps J leave; 5 b 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive; x3 
But it they think at all, tis sure no higher 70 
Than matter put in motion, may aspire; 1 
Souls chat can scarce ferment their mass of clay; Li 


So drossy, so divisible, are they, 


w +1 FY 
Evans 2h 
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As would but serve pure bodies for allay ; J 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 4 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings ; : 1 f 
Strike 1n the dark, offending but by chance 1 
Such are the blindfold blous of ignorance. 50 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 4 
To them the Hind and Panther are the same. 14 
One more instance, and that taken from the narrative part, where style was M 


more in his choice, will show how steadily he kept his re 
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For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their forest laire, 

She made a nannerly excuse to stay, 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Migat help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will che motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures past: 

Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 

Her friend and fellow-sufferer in the plot. 

. Yet, wondering how of late she grew estrang'd, 
Her forehead cloudy and her coun'nance chang'd, 
She thought this hour th? occasion would present 
To lcarn her secret cause of discontent, 

Which well she hop'd might be wich ease redress'd, 
Considering her à well-bred civil beast, 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 

After some common talk what rumours ran, 


The lady of the spotted muff began. 


The second and third parts he professes to have reduced to diction more fa- 

miliar and more suitable to dispute and conversation; the difference is not, 
however, very easily perceived; the first has familiar, and the two others 
have sonorous lines. The original incongruity runs through the whole; the 
king is now Czsar, and now the Lyon; and the name Pan is given to the 
Supreme Eeing. | 

But when this constitutional absurdity is forgiven, the poem must be con- 
fessed to be written with great smoothness of metre, a wide extent of know- 
ledge, and an abundant multiplicity of images; the controversy is embellished 
with pointed sentences, diversified by illustrations, and enlivencd by sallies of 
invective. Some of the facts to which allusions are made are now become 
obscure, and perl:aps there may be many satirical passages little understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a composition which would natu- 
rally be examined with the utmost acrimony of criticism, it was probably la- 
boured with uncommon attention; and there are, indeed, few negligences in 
the subordinate parts. The original impropriety, and the subsequent unpopu- 
larity of the subject, added to the ridiculousness of its first elements, has Sunk 
it into neglect; but it may be usefully studied, as an example of poetical radio- 
cination, in which the argument suffers little from the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Priace of W ales, nething is very remarkable 
but the exorbitant adulation, and that insensibility of the precipice on which 
the king was then standing, which the laureat apparently shared with the rest 
of the courtiers. A few moths cu ed him of controversy, dismissed him from 
court, and made him again a play-wright and translator. Fe 
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Of ſuvepal there had been a translation by Stapylton, and ancther by Holiday; 
neither of them is very poctical, Stapylton is more smooth, and Holiday's 
is more estee med for the learning of his notes. A new version was proposed 
to the poets of that time, and undertaken by them in conjunction. The main 
design was conducted by Dryden, hose reputation was such that no mar was 
unwilling to serve the Muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be given, when it is said to 
preserve the wit, but to want the dignity of the original. The peculiarity of 
Juvenal is a mixture of paiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences and decla- 
matory grandeur. His points have not been neglected; but his grandeur none 
of the band seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated, except Creech, 
who undertook the thirteeath satire. It is therefore perhaps possible to give a 
better representation of that great satirist, even in those parts which Dryden 
himself has translated, some paassges excepted, which will never be excelled, 

With Juvenal was published Persius, translated wholly by Dryden, This 
work, though like all other productions of Dryden it may have shining parts, 
seems to have been written merely for wages, in an uniform mediocrity with- 
aut any eager endeavour alter excellence, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of poetry, that one of these 
satires is an exercise of the school. Dryden says, that he once translated it at 
3chool ; but not that he preserved or published the juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he underrook perhaps the most arduous work of its 
kind, a translation of Virgil, for which he had shewn how well he was qua- 
lified by his version of the Pollio, and two episodes, one of Nisus and Eurya- 
lus, the other of Mezentius and Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discriminative excellence of 
Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought, and that of Virgil is grace 
and splendor of diction. The beauties of Homer are therefore difficult to be 
lost, and those of Virgil difficult to be retained. The massy trunk of senti- 
ment is safe by its solidity, but the blossoms of elocution easily drop away. 
The author, having the choice of his own images, selects those which he can 
best adorn; the translator must, at all hazards, follow his original, and ex- 
press thoughts which perhaps he would not have chosen. When to this pri- 
mary difficulty is added the inconvenience of a language so much inferior in 
harmony to the Latin, it cannot be expected that they who read the Georgick 
and the Eneid should be much delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he determined to encounter, 
The expectation of his work was undoubtedly great; the nation considered 
its honour as interested in the event. One gave him the different editions of 


his author, another helped him in the subordinate parts. The arguments 
of the several books were given him by Addison. 
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The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He 3 says Pope, 
4 the most noble and spirited translation that I know in any language.” It cer- 
tainly excelled whatever had appeared in English, and appears to have satisfied 
his friends, and, for the most part, to have silenced his enemies. Milbourne, 
indeed, a clergyman, attacked it; but his outrages seem to be the ebullitions 
of a mind agitated by stronger resentment than bad poetry can excite, and 
previously resolved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the Preface, Pastorals, and Georgicks ; and 
as he professes to give his antagonist an opportunity of reprisal, he has added 
bis own version of the first and fourth Pastorals, and the first Georgick, The 
world has forgotten his book ; but since his attempt has given him a place in 
literary history, I will preserve a specimen of his criticism, by inserting his 
remarks on the invocation before the first Georgick, and of his poetry, by 
annexing his own version. 

Ver. 1. 
What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
© The fruutul soil, and when to sow the corn. 
10 It's unlucky, they say, to stumble at the threshold, but what has a plenteous har- 
© west to do here? Virgil would not pretend to prescribe rules for that which 
* depends not on the husbandman's care, but thedzspositianof Heaven altogether. 
Indeed, the plenteous crop depends somewhat on the good method of tillage, 
& and where the land's ill manured, the corn, without a miracle, can be but 
te indifferent ; but the harvest may be good, which is its properest epithet, tho 
&© the husbandman's Still were never so zndifſerent. The next sentence is too lite- 
© ral, and when to plough had been Virgil's meaning, and intelligible to every 
© body ; and when to sor- the corn, is a neediess addilion.” 
Ver. 3 
1% The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine, 
« And when to geld the lambs, and sheer the swine, 
*© Would as well have fallen under the cura boum, gui cultus habendo w! pecori, 
*© as Mr. D's deduciion of particulars.” 
| Ver. S. 
% The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
„Ising, Nlæcenas, and Ising to thee. 
% Rut where did expertentia ever signiſy birth and genius? or what ground was 
* there for such a feure in this place? How much more manly is Mr. 
wy '* Opylty's version! 
What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
« *Tis good to plougb, and marry elms with vines; 
„ What best fits catile, what with Sheep agrees, 
And several arts improving frugal bees, 
„sing, Mxcenas. 
* Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, are yet much more to the pupose 
© than Mr. D's six.“ 
Ver. 
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Ver. 22. : 


© From fields and mountains to my song repair. 


te For patrium lingitens nemus, Saltusque Lycai=Very well explained!“ 


Ver. 23, 24. 


« Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
„ Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil ! 


© Written as if these had been Pallas's invention. The ploughman's toil's im- 
cc pertinent.” 


Ver. 25. 


„he shroud-like cypress 


* Why shroud- lite? Is a cypress pulled up by tha roots, which the gculpture in 
ce the last Eclogue hills Silvarus's hand with, so very like a skroud® Or did not 


© Mr. D. think of that kind of cypress us'd often for scarves and hatbands at 
©© funerals formerly, or tor widows' vais, &. if so, twas a deep good thoug hit.” 


Ver. 26. 


— —— That wear 

„The royal honours, and increase ihe year. 
*© What's meant by increasing the hear? Did the gods or goddesses add more 
*© months, Or days, or hours to it? Or how can arve tueri - signify to wear rural 
*© honours © Is this to translats, or abuse an author? The next couplet is bor- 
*© row'd from Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the pur pose than ordinary.” 

Ver. . 

« The patron of the world and Kome's peculiar guard. 
Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense of the precedent couplet ; 
56 $0 again, he inter polates Virgil with that and the round circle of the year to 
© guide powerful of blessings, which thou strew'st around. A ridiculous Talini am, 
* and an tmpertizent addition; indeed the whole period is but one piece of 
* absurdtty and nonsense, as those who lay it with the original must find.“ 

; 5 
ä Ver. 42, 43. 

« And Neptune shall resign the fasces bf the sea. 
Was he consul or dictator there? 

„And watry virgins for thy bed shall strive. 
Both absurd zyte-polations.” 

Ver. 47, 48. 

Where in the void of heaven a place is free. 

A happy, D-—n, were that place fer thee ! 
*© But where is that ,,? Or, what does our translator mean by it? He knows 
** what Ovid says God did, to prevent such a void in heaven; perhaps, this 
* was then forgotten: but / irg talks more sensibly.“ 
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Ver. 49. 


« The scorpion ready to rcceive thy laws. 
© No, he would not then have gotten out of his way 80 fast.“ 


Ver. 36. 


« Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. | 
c What made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for preventing her return? 
ce She was now mus'd to Patience under the determinations of Fate, rather 
c than fond of her residence.“ 


Ver. 61, 62, 63. 

«© Pity the poet's, and the ploughman's cares, 

Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs, 

« And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 
e Which is such a wretched perversion of Firgil's noble thought as Jicars would 
c have blush'd at; but Mr. Ogylby makes us some amends, by his better lines: 
| fe O wheresoe'er thou art, .Srom thence incline, 

And grant assistance to my bold design! 

„ Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairs, 

« And now, as if translated, hear our prayers. 
© This is sense, and to the pur pose: the other, poor mistaken stuff.“ 


4 


Such were the strictures of Milbourne, who found few abettors ; and of 
whom it may be reasonably imagined, that many who tavoured his desigt 
were ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was more coolly examined, 
and found, like all others, to be sometimes erroneous, and sometimes licentious. 
Those who could find faults, thought they could avoid them; and Dr. Brady 
attempted in blank verse a translation of the Eneid, which, when dragged 
into the world, did not live long enough to cry. I have never seen it; but 
that such a version there is, or has been, perhaps some old catalogue informed 
me. X 
With not much better 8uccess, Trapp, when his Tragedy and his Prelections 
had given him reputation, attempted another blank version of the Eneid; to 
which, notwithstanding the slight regard with which it was treated, he had 
afterwards perseverance enough to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. His book 
may continue its existence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of schoolboys. 

Since the English car has been accustomed to the mellifluence of Pope's num- 
bers, and the diction of poetry has become more splendid, new attempts have 
been made to translate Virgil; and all his works have been attempted by men bet- 
ter qualified to contend with Dryden. I will not engage myself in an invidious allowe, 
comparison, by opposing cne passage to another ; a work of which there it, in 8 
would be no end, and w hich might be often offensive without use. pared v 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit of great works is to be the wh 
estimated, but by their general effects and ultimate result. It is easy to 3 
; . a weak 
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a weak line, and write one more vigorous in its place; to finda happiness of 
expression in the original, and transplant it by force into the version: but what 
is given to the parts may be subducted from the whole, 2nd the reader may be 9 
weary, though the critick may commend. Works oi imagination excel by | 
their allurement and delight ; by their power of attracting and detaining the HB 
attention. That book is good in vain, which the reader throws away. He {| 


only is the master, who keeps the mind in pleasing captivity ; whose pages are 1 . 
perused with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are perused again; and F; 
whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts 1 bi 
upon departing day. 4 H 
By his proportion of this predomination I will consent that Dryden should 90 
be tried ; of this, which, in opposition to reason, makes Ariosto the darling 4, 
and the pride of Italy; of this, which, in defiance of criticism, continues 4 
Shakspeare the sovereign of the drama. 1 
His last work was his Fables, in which he gave us the first example of a mode Ki 
of writing which the Italians call refaccimento, a renovation of ancient writers, 4 
by modernizing their language. Thus the old poem of Boiardo has been new- A 


dressed by Domenichi and Berni. The works of Chaucer, upon which this 
kind of rejuvenescence has been bestowed by Dryden, require little criticism. 
The tale of the Cock seems hardly worth revival; and the story of Palamor 
and Arcite, containing an action unsuitable to the times in which it is placed, 
ean hardly be suffered to pass without censure of the hyperbolical commenda- oy 
tion which Dryden has given it in the general Preface, and in a poetical Dedi- 731 
cation, a piece, where his original fondness of remote conceits seems to have 4 
revived. | / 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, Sigismunda may be defended by 
the celebrity of the story. Theodore and Honoria, though it contains not much 2 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of striking description. And mon was by 
formerly a tale of such reputation, that, at the revival of letters, it was trans- 
lated into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever subjects employed his pen, he was still improving our measures 
and embellishing our language. 

In this volume are interspersed some short original poems, which, with his 
prologues, epilogues, and songs, may be comprised in Congreve's remaik, 
that even those, if he had written nothing else, would have entitled him to 
the praise of excellence in his kind, 

One composition must however be distinguished. The ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day, perhaps the last effort of his poetry, has been always considered as ex- 
hibiting the highest flight of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. This is 
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allowed to stand without a rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond a 
it, in some other of Dryden's works that excellence must be found. Com- 5 
pared with the Ode on Xilligreu, it may be pronounced perhaps superiour in ; is 
be the whole; but without any single part, equal to the first stanza of the other. 1 > 
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It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's labour; but it does not want its 
negligences: some of the lines are without correspondent rhymes ; a defect, 
which I never detected but after an acquaintance of many years, and which 
the enthusiasm of the writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former; but it is not less elegant 
in the diction. The conclusion 1s vicious; the musick of Timotheus, which 
raised @ mortal to the sies, had only a metaphorical power; that of Cecilia, 
which drew an angel down, had 2 real effect: the crown therefore could not 
reasonably be divided, 


IN a 3 survey of Dryden's labours, he appears to have a mind very 
comprehensive by nature, and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compositions are the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large materials. 

Thepower that predominated in his intellectual operations, was rather strong 
reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were presented, he studied 
rather than felt, and produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, but me- 
ditation supplies. With the simple and elemental passjons, as they spring sepa- 
rate in the mind, he seems not much acquainted; and seldom describes them but 
as they are complicated by the various relations of society, and confused in tlie 
tumults and agitations of lite. 

What he says of love may contribute to the explanation of his character: 


Love various minds does variously inspire; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incense on the altar laid: 
But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 
A fire which every windy passion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows.” 


Dryden's was not one of the gentle bosoms: Love, as it subsists in itself, with 
ao tendency but to the person loved. and wishing only for correspondent kind- 
Ness; such love as Shuts out all other interest, the Love of the Golden Age, 
was too soft and subtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it 
Hut in its turbulent effervescence with some other desires ; when it was inflamed 
ay rivalry, or obstructed by difhculties; when it invigorated ambition, or ex- 

asperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not often pathetick ; and 
n2d so little sensibility of the power of effusions purely natural, that he did 

nut esteem them in others. Simplicity gave him no pleasure; and for the firs! 
part of his life he looked on Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed very 
late, he confessed that in his play there was Nature, which is the chigf beauty. 


Wedo not always know our own motives. I am not certain whether it was 


not rather the difficulty which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations ot 


the heart, than a servile submission to an n audience, that filled his 
plays with false magnificence, It was necessary to fix attention; and the mind 


can 


And 
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can be captivated only by recollection, or by curiosity; by reviving natural 
sentiments, or impressing new appearances of things: sentences were readier 
at his call than images; he could more easily fill the ear with more splendid 
novelty, than awaken those ideas that slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination ; and, that argume:: 
might not be too soon at an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and necessIty , 
destiny and contingence ; these he discusses in the language of the school wth. 
so much profundity, that the terms which he uses are not always understood. 
It is indeed learning, but learning out of place. | 

When once he had engaged himself in disputation, thoughts flowed in or. 
either side: he was now no longer at a loss; he had always objections and 
solutions at command; “ verbaque provisam rem“ give him matter for His 
verse, and he finds without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he professes himself not naturally qualified, the 
mirth which he excites will perhaps not be found 89 much to arise from any 
original humour, or peculiarity of character nicely distinguished and diligently 
pursued, as from incidents and circumstances, artifices and surprizes; from jests 
of action rather than of sentiment. What he had of humorous erh, 
he seems to have had not from nature, but 1rom other poets ; if not always 
as a plagiary, at least as an imiator. | 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and daring allies of sentiment, 
in the irregular and exceatrick violence of wit. He delighted to. tread upon 
the brink of meaning, where light and darkness begin to mingle ; to approach 
the precipice of absurdity, and hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy. This 
inclination sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew; AS, 

Move swifily, sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 
Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
My flaming sword above them to display, 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 
And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which perhaps he was not conscious: 
Then we upon our orb's last verge shall go, 
And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 
These lines have no meaning but may we not say, in imitation of Cowley 
on another book, 
Tis 20 like ane *rwill serve the turn as well? 


This endeavour after the grand and the new produced many sentiments either 
great or bulky, and many images either just or splendid : 
I am as free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
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—'Tis but because the Living death ne'er knew, 


They fear to prove it as a thing that's new: he 
Let me th' experiment before you try, | of 
I'll shew you first how easy tis to die. 

— There with a forest of their darts he strove, lik 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove, co. 
Wich his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town, in 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book an 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. | _ 


= beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth; U 
If burnt and scatter'd in che air, the tek 0 
That strew my dust diffuse my royalty, 

And spread me o'er your clime; for where one atom 5 as 


Of mine chall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 
Of these quotations the two first may be allowed to be great, the two latter 


only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I w 11 add only a few more passages; of 
which the first, though it may perhaps be quite clear in prose, is not too ob- WI 
scure for poetry: as the meaning that it has is noble ; | thi 


No, there is a necessity in Fate, 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ;_ | 
He keeps his object ever full in sight, 


And that assurance holds him firm and right; 
True, *tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, Ele 
But right before there is no precipice ; F 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 


Of the images which the two following citations afford, the first is elegant 
the second magnificent; whether either be just, let the reader judge : 


I 

What precious drops are these, the 
Which silently each other's track pursue, Wh 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant der? for 
Resign your castle or! 


Enter, brave Sir; for, when you speak the word, 
The gates shall open of their own accord; 7 
The genius of the place its Lord shall meet, 


1 And bow its towery forehead at your feet. == 
a | 8e 
} The bursts of extravagance, Dryden calls the“ Dalilahs“ of the Thœatie; aid 
N and owns that many noisy lines of Maximin and Almanzor call out for veng& 5 
| ance upon, him; © but I knew,” says he, “that they were bad enough to 5 


please, even when Ly wrote them.“ There is surely reason to suspect tha per: 
ke 
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he pleased himself as well as his audience; and that these, like the harlots 
of other men, had his love, though not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and splendid kind. He makes 
like almost all other poets, very frequent use of mythology, and sometimes 
connects religion and fable too closely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedantick ostentation ; as when, 
in translating Virgil, he says, “ tack to the larboard' and “ veer starboard;“ 
and talks, in another work, of“ virtue spooning before the wind.” IIIs 
vanity now and then betrays his ignprance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks view'd ; 
Revers'd they view'd him lessen'd to their eyes. 


He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily reverses the object. 
He is 80metimes unexpectedly mean. When he describes the Supreme Being 
as moved by prayer to stop the Fire of London, what is his expression? 


A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above, 
Of this a broad extinguisher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 


When he describes the Last Day, and the decisive tribunal, he intermingles 
this image: 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four quarters of the sky. 


It was indeed never in his power to resist the temptation of a jest. In his 
Elegy on Cromwell : 


No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embrac'd. 
Than the kght Monsitur the grave Den outweigh'd 3 
His fortune turn'd the scale 


He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, as may be suspected, 
the rank of the company with whom he lived, by the use of French words, 
which had then crept into conversation; such as fraicheur for coolness, ſougue 
for turbulence, and a few more, none of which the language has incorporated 
or retained, They continue only where they stood first, perpetual warnings 
to future innovators. 

These are his faults of aff2cration ; his faults of negligence are beyond recital. 
Such is the unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found to- 
gether, without something of which the reader is ashamed. Dryden was no ri- 
gid judge of his own pages; he seldom struggled aſter supreme excellence, but 
Snatched in haste what was within his reach ; and when he could content others, 
was himself contented. IIe did not keep p:esent to his mind an idea of pue 
perfection ; nor compare his works, Such as they were, with what they might 

be 
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be made. He knew to whom he should be opposed. He had more musick 
than Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature than Conley 
and from his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing therefore in the 
highest place, he had no care to rise by contending with himself; but while 
there was no name above his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the easiest 
terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient, he did not stop 
to make better; and allowed himself to leave many parts unfinished, in confi- 
dence that the good lines would overbalayce the bad, What he had once writ- 
ten, he dismissed from his thoughts: and, I believe, there'is no example to be 
found of any correction or improvement made by him after publication. The 
hastiness of his productions might be the effect of necessity; but his subsequent 
neglect could hardly have any other cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification will be little more than a dilatation 
of the praise given it by Pope: 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, tlie full resounding line, | 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 


Some improvements had been already made in English numbers ; but the full 
force of our language was not yet felt; the verse that was smooth was com- 
monly feeble. If Cowley had somctimes a finished line, he had it by chance. 
Dryden knew how to chuse the flowing and the sonorous words : to vary the 
22uses, and adjust the accents ; to diversify the n and yet preserve the 

z moothness of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, chk he did not introduce the use, he estz- 
plzShed it. The triplet has long subsisted among us. Dryden ,seems not to 
have traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is to be found in 

Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of Mary; and in Hall's Satires, published 
tre years before the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, for the sake of closing 
his stanza with a fuller sound. We had a longer measure of fourteen syllables, 
into which the Eneid was translated by Phaer, and other works of the ancieats 
by other writers; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third Eneid will exemplify this measure: 


When Asia's state was overthrown, and Priam's kingdom stout, 
All guiltless, by the power of gods above was rooted out. 


As these lines had their break, or cæsura, always at the eighth syllable, i. 
was thought, in time, commodious to divide them; and quatrains of lines, al- 
- ter nately, consisting of eight and six syllables, make the most soft and pleasing 


of our lyrick measures; as, 
\ 


Relentless 
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Relentless Time, destroying power, 
Which stone and brass obey, 
Who giv'st to every flying hour 
To work some new decay. 


In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, some poems, as Drayton's 
Pol yolbion, were wholly written; and sometimes the measures of twelve and 
fourteen syllables were interchanged with one another, Cowley was the first 
that inserted the Alexandrine at pleasure among the heroick lines of ten sylla- 
bles, and from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not universally approved. Swiſt always 
censured them, and wrote some lines to ridicule them, In examining their 
propriety, it is to be considered that the essence of verse is regularity, and 
its ornament is variety. To write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds har- 
monically by some known and settled rule; a rule howeyerlax enough to sub- 
stitute 8imilitude for identity, to admit change without breach of order, and to 
relieve the ear without disappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is formed 
from dactyls and spodees differently combined; the English heroick admits of 
acute or grave syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates into 
seven feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables; but the English 
Alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises the reader with two sy lla- 
bles more than he expected. 

The effect of the Triplet is the same: the ear has been accustomed to ex- 
pect a new rhyme in every couplet; but is on à sudden surprized with three 
rhy mes together, to which the reader could not accommodate his voice, did he 
not obtain notice of the change from the braces of the Margins. Surely there 
is something unskilful in the neces-ity of such mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, and consequently exclud- 
ing all easuality, we must allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inserted by 
caprice, are interruptions of that constancy to which science aspires. And 
though the variety which they produce may very justly be desired, yet, to 
make our poetry exact, there ought to be some stated mode of admitting 
them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I wish them still to be retaĩned 
in their present state. They are sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton 
was of opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too sparing, in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, and he valued himself for his 
readiness in finding them; but he is sometimes open to objection. 

It is the common practice of our poets to end the second line with a weak or 
grave syllable: 


Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Filld with ideas of fair Tah, 
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Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhymes in the first: 


Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny, 
And all the standing army of the sky, 


- Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the first line of a cou- 
plet, which, though the French seem to do it without irregularity, always 
displeases in English poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, i 1s not always very diligently 
fabricated by him. It invariably acquires a break at the sixth syllable ; a rule 


which the modern French poets never violate, but which Dryden sometimes 
neglected : 


And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne., 


-Of Dryden' s works it was said by Pope, that © he could seleet from them 
*© better specimens of every mode of poetry than any other English writer 

could supply.“ Perhaps no nation ever pr oduced a writer that enriched his 
_ with such vaticty of models. To him we owe the the improvement, 
perhaps the completion of our metre, the refinement of our language, and 
much of the correctness of our sentiments. By him we were taught © sa- 
pere & fari,” to think naturally and express forcibly. Though Davis has 
reasSoned in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps maintained that he was the 
first who joined argument. with poetry. He shewed us the true bounds of 
a translator's liberty. What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be 
applied by an easy metaphor to English poetry embellished by Dryden,“ late- 
** ritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit.“ He found it brick, and he leſt it marble, 


THE invocation before the Georgicks is hefe inserted from Mr. Milbourne's 
version, that, according to his own pr oposal, his verses may be compared with 
those which he censures. 


What makes the richest 77/14, beneath what signs 

To pbhbugh, and when to match your ems and vines; 
nat care with #:c&s and what with herds agrees, 

And all the management of frugal bees; 

I sing, Mzcenas ! Ye immensely clear, 

V ast orbs of light, which guide the rolling year ; 

Bacclius, and mother Ceres, if by you 

We fat'ning cru for hungry att pursue, 

If, taught by you, we first che cluster prest, 

And in cold strrams with Sriglitiy fuice refresht; 

Ve fans, the present aumens of che field, 

Woid-nemphs and fJawns, your kind assistance yield; 

Your gifts Lsing: and chou, at whose fear'd stroke 

From rendin gearth the fiery cours broke, 

Great Neptune, O assist my artful song; 

And thou to whoni the woods and groves belong, 


Whose 
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Whose snowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In mighty herds the Cæan Jie maintains! 

Pan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E'er to improve thy Mænalus incline; 

Leave thy Lycean rund and native grove, 

And with thy lucky smiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, sweet-oil's inventor, kind; 

And he, who first the crooked p/ugh design'd, 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods, appear, 

Whose hands a new-drawn tender cypress bear! 

Ye gods and goddesses, who e er with love 

Would guard our pastures, and our fields improve ; 
You, who new plants from unknown lands supply, 
And with condensing clouds obscure the sky, 

And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers , 
Assist my enterprize, ye gentle powers! 


And thou, great Gzsar / though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty seat; 
Whether thoul't be the kind ?utelar God 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year, 

And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; 
Whether thou'lt all the bound less ocean sway, 
Aud sea-men only to thyself shall pray, 

Thule, the farthest island, kneel to thee, 

And, that thou may'st her son by marriage be, 
Tithys will for the happy purchase yield 

To make a dowry of her wat'ry field; 
Whether thou'lt add to neaven a brighter sign, 
And o'er the summer months serenely shine? 
Where between Cancer and Arigone, 

There yet remains a spacious 7 for thee; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines, 
And more to thee char half his arck resigns; 
Whate'er chou'lt be; for sure the realms below 
No just pretence to thy command can show: 
No such ambition sways thy vast desires, 
Though Greece her own Elycian fields admires. 
And now, at last, contented Pj oserpine 

Can all her mother's earnest prayers decline. , 
Whate'er thou'lt be, O guide our geutle course, 
And wr h thy smiles our bold attempts enforce; 
With me th' unknowing 7ustics* wants reheve, 
And, though an earth, our cacred vows receive! 
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Mr. DRYDEN, having received from Rymer his Remarks on the Trage- 
dies of the last Age, wrote observations on the blank leaves; which, beriag 
been in the possession of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour communicated to 
the publick, that no particle of Dryden may be lost. 

© That we may the less wonder why pity and terror are not now the only 
ce Springs on which our tragedies move, and that Shakspeare may be more ex- 
© cused, Rapin confes es that the French tragedies now all run on the tendye; 
ce and gives the reason, because love is the passion which most predominates in 
© our souls, and that therefore the passions represented become insipid, unless 
they are conformable. to the thoughts of the audience. But it is to be 
c concluded, that this passion works not now amongst the French so strongly 
cc as the other two did amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have a 
*© $tronger genius for writing, the operations from the writing are much 
© stronger: for the raising of Shakspeare's passions is more from theexcellency 
of the words and thoughts, than the justness of the occasion; and, if he 
ce has been able to pick single occasions, he has never founded the whole rea- 
© sonably: yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, he has succeeded. 

© Rapin attributes more to the dictio, that is ta the words and discourse of 
© atragedy, than Aristotle has done, who places them in the last rank of beau- 
te ties; perhaps, anly last in order, because they are the last product of the 
design, of the disposition or connection of its parts; of the characters, of 
6% the manners of those characters, and of the thoughts proceeding from the 
ce manners. Rapin's words are remarkable: Tis not the admirable intrigue, 
ce the surpr ising events, and extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty 4 
na tragedy; tis the dixpources, when they are natural and passionate: 
bor "wo Shakspcare's, 

“ The parts of a poem, gie or heroick, are, 

1. The fable itself. 

2. The order or example of its contrivance, in relation of the parts to the 
„ whole, 

** 3, The manners, or decency, of the characters, in peaking or acting 
** what is proper for them, and proper to be shewn by the poet. 

© 4, The thoughts which express the manners. 

£9. The words which express those thoughts, 

In the last of these, Homer excels Virgil; Virgil all other ancient poets; 
te and Shakspeare all modern pocts. 

For the second of these, the order: the meaning is, that a fable ought 
ff to have a beginning, middle, and an end, all just and natural; so that that 
part, e. g. which is the middle, could not naturally be the beginning or end, 
“and so of the rest: all depend on one another, like the links of a curious, 
ff chain, If terror and pity are only to be raised, certainly this author fol- 


"* lows Aristotle's rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides s example ; but Joy 
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may be raised too, and that doubly ; either by seeing a wicked man punished, 
* gra good man at last fortunate; or perhaps indignation, to see wickedness 
< prosperous, and goodness depressed: both these may be profitable tothe end 
«of a tragedy, reformation of manners ; but the last improperly, only as it 
© begets pity in the audience: though Aristotle, I confess, places tragedies of 
* this kind in the second form. 

He who undertakes-to answer this excellent critique of Mr. Rymer, in be- 
half of our English poets against the Greek, ought to do it in this manner. 
Either by yieldiag to him the greatest part of what he contends for, which 
* consists in this, that che wbe;, i. e. the design and conduct of it, is more 
e conducing in the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Aristotle and he 

propose, namely, to cause terror and pity : yet the granting this does not 
* get the Greek above the English poets. 

© But the answerer ought to prove two things: first, that the fable is not 
ce the greatest master- piece of a tragedy, though it be the foundation of it. 

ce Secondly, That other ends as suitable to the nature of tragedy may be 
ff found in the English, which were not in the Greek. 

c Aristotle places the fahle first; not guoad dignttatem, sed quoad fundamen- 
eum: for a fable, ever so movingly contrived to those ends of his, pity and 
ce terror, will operate nothing on our affections, except the characters, man- 
c ners, thoughts, and words, are suitable. 

S8 that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in all those, or the 
e greatest part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides: and this 
e he has offered at, in some measure; 3 but, I think, a little partially to the 
© ancients. 

For the fable itself, 'tis in the English more adorned with Episodes, and 
larger than in-the Greek poets; consequently more diverting. * For, 
<< if the action be but one, and that plain, without any counterturn of 
re design or episode, 7. e. under plot, how can it be so pleasing as the English, 
e which have both under-plot and a turned design, which keeps the audience 
ein expectation of the catastrophe? whereas in the Greek poets we see through 
* the whole design at first. 

For the characters, they are neither so many nor $0 various in Sophocles 

** and Euripides, as in Shakspeare and Fletcher; only they are more adapted 
eto those ends of tragedy with Aristotle commendh to us, pity and terror. 

The manners flow from the characters, and consequently must partake 
of their advantages and disadvantages, 

The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth beauties of tra- 
<© gedy, are certainly more noble and more poetical in the English than in the 


Greek, which must be proved by comparing them, somewhat more equita- 
5e bly than Mr Ry mer has done, 
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« After all, we need. not yield that the English way is not less conducing to 
*© move pity andterr or, because they often shew virtue oppressed and vice pu- 
ce nished ; where they do not both, or either, they are not to be defended. 

«© And if we should grant that the Greeks performed this better, perhaps it 
© may admit of dispute, whether pity and terror are either the prime, or at 
s least the only end of tragedy. 

<« Tis not enough that Aristotle has said so; for Aristotle drew his models 
< of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides; and, if he had seen ours, might 
© have changed his mind. And chiefly we have to say (what J hinted on pity 
* and terror, in the last paragraph save one), that the punishment of vice and 
© reward of virtue arethe most adequate ends of tragedy, because most condu- 
© cing to good example of life. Now, pity is not so easily raised for a criminal 
* (and the ancient tragedy always represents its chief person such,) as it is for 
« an innocent man; and the suffering of innocence and punishment of the of- 
© fender is of the nature of English tragedy, contrarily, in the Greek, inno- 
ce cence is unhappy often, and the offender escapes. Then we vre not touched 
* with the sufferings of any sort of men so much as of lovers; and this was 
© almost unknown to the ancients; so that they neither administered poctical 
justice, of which Mr. Rymer boasts, 80 well as we: neither knew they 
ce the best common place of pity, which is love. 

&« He therefore unjustly blames us for not building on what the ancients le!: 
© us; for it seems, upon consideration of the premises, that we have whol'y 
_ finished what they began. | 
*« My Judgment on this piece is this, that it 18 extremely learned ; but that 
the author of it is better read in the Greek than in the English poets : 
ce that all writers ought to study this critique, as the best account I have ever 
* geen ofthe ancients; that the model of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, 
and extremely correct: but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, because 
te it is too much circumscribed in plot, characters, &c. ; and, lactly, that we may 
« be taught here justly to admire and 1mitate the ancients, without giving them 
© the preſerence with this author, in prejudice to our own country. 

Want of method in this excellent treatise makes the thoughts of the 
a thor Sometimes obscure. 

* His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, that they are to be 
*© moved as the means conducing to the ends of tragedy, which are pleasure 
and instruction. 

& And these two ends may be thus distinguiehed. The chief end of the 
*© poet 15 to please; for his immediate reputation depends on It, 

© The great end of the poem Is to instruct, which is performed by making 
<* pleazure the vehicle of that instruction; for pocsy is an art, and all arts are 
* made to profit. Rapin. | 
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The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for the criminal, not for those 
© or him whom he has murdered, or who have been the occasion of the tragedy. 
The terror is likewise in the punishment of the same criminal; who, if 
cc he be represented too great an offender, will not be pitied : if altogether 
cc innocent, his punishment will be unjust. 

Ancther obscurity is, where he says Sophocles perfected tragedy by intro- 
*© ducing the third actor: that is, he meant three kinds of action; one com- 
*© pany singing, or another playing on the musick ; a third dancing. 

* To make a true judgment in this 3 betwixt the Greek poets 
* and the English, in tragedy : 

Pa Consider, first, how Aristotle had defined a tragedy. Secondly, what he 
* ass1gns the end of it to be, Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it. 
* Fourthly, the means to attain the end proposed. 

© Compare the Greek and English tragick poets justly, and without partia- 
*© lity, according to those rules. 

Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle has made à just definition of 
< tragedy ; of its parts, of its ends, and of its beauties; and whether he, hav- 
e ing not seen any others but those of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had or truly 
« could determine what all the excellences of tragedy are, and wherein they 
consist. 

© Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was deficient ; for example, in the 
© narrowness of its plots, and fewness of persons, and try whether that be not 
© a fault in the Greek poets; and whether their excellence was so great, M hen 
the variety was visibly so little; or whether what they did was not very 
easy to do. 

* Then make a judgment on what the English have added to their beauties ; 
< as, for example, not only more plot, but also new passions: as, namely, that 
of love, scarce touched on by the ancients, except in this one example of 
* Phedra, cited by Mr. Ry mer; and in that how short they were of Fletcher! 

** Prove also that love, being an heroic passion, is fit for tragedy, which 

* cannot be denied, because of the example alledged of Phædra; and uw 
** far Shakspeare has outdone them in fr iendship, &c. | 

© Toreturn to the beginning of this enquiry ; consider if pity and terror be 

enough for tragedy to move: and I believe, upon a true definition of tragedy, 

© it will be found, that its work extends farther, and that it is to reform man- 

7. ers, by a delightful representation of human life in great persons, by way ot 
” Calogoe. If this be true, then not only pity and terror are to be moved, as 
** the only means to bike 3 us to virtue, but generally love to virtue, and 
** hatredto vice: by shewing the rewards of one, and Pp: inish ments of the other; 

* at least, by rendering virtue always amiable, tho' it be saewn unfortunate ; 

and vice detestable, though it be shewn triumphant. 

. then, the encouragement of virtue and discouragement of vice be the 
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*< proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, ate 
* not the only. For all the passions, in their turns, are to be set in a ferment: 

* as joy, anger, love, fear, are to be used as the poet's com mon- places; and a 

* general eoncernment for the principal actors 1s to be raised, by making them 
* appear such in the characters, their words, and actions, as will interest 
© the audience in their fortunes. 

6 And, if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends this concernment 
© for the good, and terror includes detestation for the bad, then let us consi- 
* der whether the English have not answered this end of tragedy; as well 3s 
ce the ancients, or perhaps better. 

«© And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these plays are to be impartially 
«© weighed; that we may sce whether they are of 1 8 enough to turn the 
«© balance against our country men. 

c Tis evident those plays, which he arraigns, have moved both those * 


* sjons in a high degree upon the stage. 

To give the glory of this away from the * and to place 1 it upon the 
* actors, seems unjust. 

t One reason is, because whatever actors they have ſound, the event has 
ce been the same; that is, the same passions have been always moved; which 
« shews that there is something of force and merit in the plays themselves, con- 
ce ducing to the design of raising these two passions: and suppose them ever to 
te have been excellently acted, yet action only adds grace, vigour, and more 
< life npon the stage; but cannot give it wholly where iti is not first. But, 
ce gecondly, I dare appeal to those who have never seen them acted, if they have 
cc not found these two passions moved within them: and if the general voice 
will carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off his single testimony. 

© This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be established by this appeal; 
« as if one man says 'tis night, the rest of the world conclude it to be day; 
ce there nceds no farther argument against him, that it is so. h 

<« If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, his arguments to prove 
ce this can at best but evince that our poets took not the best way to raise 
© those passions; but experience proves against him, that these means which 
* they have used, have been successful, and have produced them. 

And one reason of that success is, in my opinion, this, that Shakspeate 
© and Fletcher have written to the genius of the age and nation in which they 
ce lived; for though nature, as he objects, is the same in all places, and reason 
too the same; yet the chmate, the age, the disposition of the people, t 
« whom a poet writes, may be so different, that what pleased the Greeks 

„ would not satisfy an English audience. 

ec And if they procceded upon a foundation of truer reason to please the 
6 Athenians, than Shakspeare and Fletcher to please the English, it only $hews 
ce that the Athenians were a more judicious people; but the poet's business 
5c is certainly to please the audience. 
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© Whether our English audience have been pleased hitherto with acorns, 
as he calls it, or with bread, is the next question ; that 1s, whether the 
means which Shakespeare and Fletcher have used in their plays to raise 
© those passions before named, be better applied to the ends by the Greet: 
< poets than by them. And perhaps we shall not grant him this wholly : let 
cc jt be granted that a writer is not to run down with the stream, or to 
cc please the people by their usual methods, but rather to reform their judge 
© ments, it still remains to prove that our theatre needs this total reformation. 
The faults, which he has found in their designs, are rather wittl 
aggravated in many places than reasonably urged; and as, much may be 
© returned on the Greeks, by one who were as witty as himself. 
© 2, They destroy not, if they are granted, the foundation of the fabrick ; 
only take away from the beauty of the symmetry: for example, the fault: 
in the character of the King, in King and No-king are not, as he cell; 
them, such as render him detestable, but only imperfections which accom- 
pany human nature, and are for the most part excused by the violence of 
& his love; so that they destroy not our pity or concernment for him: thts 
ce answer may be applied to most of his objections of that kind. 
& And Rollo committing many murders, when he is answerable but for 
one, is too severely arraigned by him; for it adds to our horror and de- 
testaticn of the criminal: and poetical justice is not neglected neither ; ſor 
we stab him in our minds for every offence which he commits ; and tiie 
point which the poet 18 to gain on the audience, is not so much in the death 
of an offender as the raising an horror of his crimes, 
ce That the criminal should neither be wholly guiliy, nor wholly innocent, 
but so participating of both as to move both pity and terror, is certainly a 
good rule, but not perpetually to be observed; tor that were to make 2 
tragedies too much alike, which objection he foresaw, but has not fully 
5 answered. | 

* To conclude, therefore: if the plays of the ancients are more correctly 
te plotted, ours are more beautifully written, And. if we can r:1s2 passions 
* as high on worse foundations, it shews our genius in tragedy is greater; 
* for in all other parts of it the English have manifestly excelled them.“ 

THE original of the following letter is preserved in the Library at Lam- 
beth, and was kindly imparted to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyse. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden, Esq. to his sons in Italy, 

from a MS. in the Lambeth Library, marked No 933. p. 56. 

(Superscribed ) 
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e Franca per Mantoua. 


£c 


« Sept. the 3d, our style. 


% Dear Sons, ce 


& Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the country, I cannot write at 
* large, because I find myself somewhat indisposed with a cold, and am thick 


cc 


cc 
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; * of hcvring, rather worse than I was in town. I am glad to find, by your cc 
0 ce 1:1 of July 26th, youre style, that you are both in health; but wonder E T 
14: you should think me so negligent as to forget to give you an account of cc. 
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© the ship in which your parcel is to come. I have written to you two or 
* three letters concerning it, which I have sent by safe hands, as told you, 
© and doubt not but you have them before this can arrive to you. Being 
* out of town, I have forgotten the Ship's name, which your mother will 
© enquire, and put-it into her letter, which is joined with mine. But the 
„ master's name I remember: he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the Ship is 
* bound to Leghorn, consigned to Mr. Peter and Mr. Tho. Ball, merchants. 
& I am of your opinion, that by Tonson's means almost ail our letters have 
“ miscarried for this last year. But, however, he has missed of his design 
& in the Dedication, though he had prepared the book for it; for in every 
« figure of /Eneas he has caused him to be drawn like King William, with 
ce a hooked nose. Aſter my return to town, I intend to alter a play of 
© Sir Robert Howard's written long since, and lately put into my hands: 
ce *tis called The Conguest of China by the Tartars. It will cost me six weeks 
e study, with the problable benefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean time 
Jam writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the pa- 
© troness of musick. This is ee, Tam and no way beneficial ; but 1 
ce could not deny the Stewards of the feast, who came in a body to me to 
ce desire that kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whose parents 
© are your mother's friends. I hope to send you thirty guineas between 
% Michaclmass and Christmass, of which I will give you an account when 
* 1 come to town, I remeinber the counsel you give me in your letter; 
n dissembling, though lawful in some cases, is not my talent; yet, for 
o your sake, I will struggle with the plain openess of my nature, and keep 
in my just resentments against that degenerate order. In the mean time, 
I Hatter not myself with any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer 
5 for God's sake; being assured, before hand, never to be rewarded, though 
the times should alter. Towards the latter end of this month, September. 
** Charles will begin to recover his perfect health, according to his nativity, 
© which, casting it myself, I am sure is true, and all things hitherto have 
© happened accordingly to the very time that J predicted them: I hope * 
c the same time to recover more health, according to my age. Remem- 
* ber me to poor Harry, whose prayers 1 earnestly desire. My Virgil sue- 
* ceeds in che world beyond its desert or my expectation. You know the 
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** profits might haye been more; but neither my conscience nor my honour 
would suffer me to take them: but I never can repent of my constancy, 
since I am thoroughly persuaded of the Justice of the ceuse for which I 
suffer. It has pleased God to rise up many friends to me amongst my 
enemies, though they who ought to have been my triends are negli- 
gent of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with this lettter, 
*© which I desire you to excuse ; and am 

*© Your most affectionate father, 
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Ti DMUND SMITH is one of those lucky writers who have, without 
much labour, attained high reputation, and who are mentioned with 
3Cverence rather for the possession than the exertion of UNCOM MON 050 8 
Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no praise but v m— can 
be given to intellectual excellence, seldom employed to any virtuous 111 
His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, with all the partiality of frien 1 
zhip, Which is said by Dr. Burton to show“ what fine things one * : 
parts can say to another,” and which, however, comprises great par 
„hat can be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to transcribe at once, than to 


oke by pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has enabled 


me to collect. 


Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only son of an eminent merchant, ws 
T-ir, Neale, by a daughter of the famous baron Lechmere. Some misſor- 
tunes of his father, which were soon followed by his death, were the ONE? 
sten of the son's being left very young in the hands of a near relation (one 
who married Mr. Neale's sister), whose name u 28 Smith. I 5 1 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own child, an * en 
1 Westminster-school under the care of Dr. Busby; whence, after 5 by 
of his faithſul and generous guardian (whose name he assumed 2nd retaine * 
Ve was removed to Christ-church in Oxford, and there by his aunt I 
%mely maintained till her death; after which he continued 6 ae To 
tat learned and ingenious society, till within five years of his own zt . 
m/e time before his leaving Christ- church he was sent for by his pews © 
Warcester, and owned and acknowledged as her legitimate son; e * 
nat been mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were Ignorant 4 ws 
by zome on his birth, It is to be remembered ſor our author's honour, 1 
when at Wesminster election he stood a candidate for one of the wo be. 
elles, he so signally distinguished himself by his conspicuous e 
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that there arose no small contention between the representative electors of 
Trinity-college in Cambridge and Christ-church in Oxon, which of those 
two royal societies should adopt him as their own. But the electors of Tri- 
nity-college having the preference of choice that year, they resolutely elected 
nim; who yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to 
accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfections, as well natural 25 
acquired, seem to have been formed upon Horace's plan; who says, in his 
Art of Poetry. | 


« —Ego nec studium sine divite vena, | 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium : alters sic 
«* Altera poscit opem res, & conjurat amice.“ 


He was endowed by Nature with all those excellent and necessary qualifi- 
cations which are previous to the accomplishment of z great man. His me- 
mory was large and tenacious, yet by a curious felicity chiefly susceptible oft 
the finest impressions it received from the best authors he read, which it 
always prese: ved in their primitive strength and amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of understanding, which 
easily took in and surmounted the most subtle and knotty parts of mathema- 
ticks and metaphysicks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing; his taste delicate, his head clear, and his way of expressing his 
thouhgts perspicuous and engaging. I shall say nothing of his person, which 
yet was so well turned, that no neglect of himself in his dress could render it 
disagreeable; insomuch that the fair sex, who observed and esteemed him, at 
once commended and reproved him by the name of the handsome sloven. An 
eager but generous and noble emulation grew up with him ; which (as it 
were a rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving to excel in every 
art and science that could make him a credit to his college, and that col- 
lege the ornament of the most learned and polite university; and it was his 
happiness to have several contemporaries and fellow-students who exerciged 
and excited this virtue in themselves and others, thereby becoming so de- 
servedly in favour with this age, and so good a proof of its nice discern- 
ment, His judgement, naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness 
and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was active and busy, so it was vi- 
gorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich and strong imagination, 
always upon the wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence it was, that, 
though he writ, as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities; and his earliest 
productions were so far from having any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that like the junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, they may make grey au- 
thors blush. There are many of his first essays in oratory, in epigram, 
clegy, and epique, still handed about the university in manuscript, which 
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shew a masterly hand; and though maimed and injured by MEN _ 
scribing, make their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, w * t 3. 
shine with uncommon lustre. Eesides those verses in the Oxtor ooks, 
which he could not help setting his name to, several of his compositions 
came abroad under other names, which his own Singular modesty, — 
faithful silence, strove in vain to conceal. The Encœnia and public Col- 
lections of the University upon State Subjects were never in such esteem, 
either for elegy and congratulation, as when he contributed most largely to 
them: and it was natural for those, who knew his peculiar way of writing, 
to turn to his share in the work, as by far the most relishing part of the 
entertainment. As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew 24 to 
Improve them; and not only to polish the diamond, but enchase it int þ you 
Solid and durable metal. Though he was an academick the greatest part 
of his life, yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice 22 
no itch of disputation, or obstinate contention for the old or new ph1 4 
no assuming way of dictating to others; which are faults (though n 8 

which some are insensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell ng wit 0 
the walls of a private collega. His conversation was pleasant and inst: 2 
and what Horace said of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be appit 

to him: 


.* * * 54 
« Nil ego contulerim jocundo sanus Amico. 


. 


As correct a Writer as he was in his most elaborate pieces, he reed bat 
works of others with candour, and reserved his greatest severity for his own 
compositions; being reader to cherish and advance, than damp or _—_— 
rising genius, and as patient of being excelled himoetf (if any cou 
him) as industrious to excel others. FRY © 

Twere to be wished he had confined himself to a particular 2 % 
who was capable of sur passing in any; but in this, his want of applicatioi 
was in a great measure owing to his want of due encouragement. | 119 

He passed through the exercises of the college and university w 3 5 
applause; and though he often suffered his friends to call him o 4 
retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his re 3 
his studies were so much the more passionate, and his intention 72 Te 
re ſined pleasures of reading and thinking so vehement (to which his fa _ 
and unbended intervals bore no proportion), that the babes grew upon N 
and the series of meditation and reflection being kept up whole w ecks 2 
ther, he could better sort his ideas, and take in the sundry parts of > _— 
at ene view, without mention or conſusion. Some indeed * —_ 
quzintance, who were pleased to distingnish between the w it and the 5 
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extolled him altogether on the account of these titles; but others, who 
knew him better, could not forbear doing him justice as a prodigy in both 
kinds. He had signalized himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mick of extensive knowledge and deep penetration ; and went through all the 
courses with a wise regard to the dignity and importance of each science. 
I remember him in the Divinity-school responding and disputing with a per- 
Spicuous energy, a ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair; whose condescending and dis- 
interested commendation of him gave him such a reputation as $tlenced the 
envious malice of his enemics, who durst not contradict the approbation of 
so profound a master in theology. None of those selt-sufficient creatures, 
who have either trifled with philosophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and burdensome explanations, understood 
its real weight and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. He was too discerning 
to allow of the character of unprofitable, rugged, and abstruse, which some 
Superficial sciolists (so very smooth and polite as to admit of no impression), 
either out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grounded prejudice, had 
aſhxed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny terms of philosophy 
served well to fence-in the true doctrines of religion; and looked upon a 
school-divinity as upon a rough but well-wrought army, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Christian hero, and equip him for the combar. 
Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with all the Greek and Latin 
Classicks ; with whom he had carefully compared whatever was worth pe- 
rusing in the French, Spanish, and Italian, (to which languages he was no 


stranger), and in all the celebrated writers of his own country. But then, 


according to the curious observation of the late earl of Shaftesbury, he kept 
the poet in awe by regular criticism ; and, as it were, married the two arts 
for their mutual support and improvement. There was not a tract of credit, 
upon that Subject, which he had not diligently examined, from Aristotle 
down to Hedelin and Bossu; so that, having cach rule constantly before him, 
he could carry the art through every poem, au at vnce point out the graces 
and deformities. By this means he seemed tv reac with a design to correct, 
as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every little delicacy that was 
set before him; though it was impossible for him at the same time to be 
ted and nourished with any thing but what was substantial and lasting. He 
considered the ancients and moderns not as parties or rivals for fame, but as 
architects upon one and the same plan, the Art of Poetry; according to 
which he judged, approved, aud blamed, without flattery or detraction. It 
he did not always commend the composition of others, it was not ill- nature 
(which was not in his temper), but strict justice that would not let him call 
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a few flowers set in ranks, a gilb measure, and so many couplets, by the 
name of poetry: he was of Ben Johnson's opinion, who could not admire 


Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 


| 

In which there was neither depth nor stream. t 

: 1 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance for some men's overbear- h 
ing vanity made him enemies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged a 
by the freedom of his reflections. | $1 


His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote and imperfect copy, 
hath shewn the world how great a master he was of the Ciceronian elo- 
quence, mixed with the conseiousness and force of Demosthenes, the elegant 
and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man understood Horace better, especi- 
ally as to his happy diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of the soft and the sublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes 
to him, the finest genius for Latin lyrick since the Augustan Age. His 
friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late lord Bolingbroke), after the 
manner of Horace's Lusory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master-piece: 
but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer kind, though, like Waller's 
writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the most delicate and surprising 
turns peculiar to the person praised. I do not remember to have seen any 
thing like it in Dr. Bathurst, who had made some attempt this way with 
applause. He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good an histo- 
Tian, that in familiar discourse he would talk over the most memorable facts 
in antiquity, the lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read and digested 
Thuanus's works, so he was able to copy after him: and his talent in this 
kind was so well known and allowed, that he had been singled out by some 
great men to write a history, which it was for their interest to have done 
with the utmost art and dexterity. I shall not mention for what reasons this 
design was dropped, though they are very much to Mr. Smith's honour, 
The truth is, and I peak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable com- 
pany could ſix him upon a subject of useful literature, nobody shone t 
g1cater advantage: he seemed to be that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks of; 


a nem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus or natum voluisti excellere rebus. 


His works are not many, and those scattered up and down in Miscellanies 
and Collections, being wrested from him by his friends with great difficult) 


and reluctance. All of them together make but a small part of that much 
greatet 
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greater body, which lies dispersed in the possession of a numerbas acquain- 
tance; and caunot perhaps be made intire, without, great injustice to him, 
because few of them had his last hand, and the transcriber was often obliged 
to take the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the death of Mr. Philips 
is full of the noblest beauties, and hath done justice wo the ashes of that second 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the English language, generosity, 
and valour. For him Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendsbip; a pas- 


sion he was most susceptible of, and whose laws he looked upon as sacred and 
inviolable. 


Every subject that passed under his pen had all the life, proportion, and 


embellishments bestowed on it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, 
and a cool judgement, could possibly bestow on it. The epique, lyrick, 
elegiac, every sort of poetry, he touched upon (and he had touched upon a 
great variety), was raised to its proper height, and the differences between 
each of them observed with a judicious accuracy. We $aw the old rules and 
new beauties placed in admirable order by each other; and there was a pre- 
dominant fancy and spirit of his own inſused, superior to what some draw off 
from the ancients, or from poesies here and there culled out of the moderns, 
by a painful industry and servile imitation. His conriivances were adroit 
and magnificent ; his images lively and adequate; his sentiments charming 
and majestick, his expressions natural and bold; his numbers various and 
Sounding ; and that enameled mixture of classical wit, which, without re- 


dundance and affection, sparkled through his writings, and were no less 
pertinent and agreeable, 


His Phedre is a consummate tragedy, and the success of it was as great as 
the most sanguine expectations of his friends could promise or foresee. The 
number of nights, and the common -method of filling the house, are not 
always the surest marks of judging what encouragement a play meets with: 
but the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste about town was re- 
markable on this occasivn ; and it must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. 
Addison espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgement and diffusive 
good- nature for which that accomplished gentleman and author is so justly 
valued by mankind. But as to Padra, she has certainly made a finer figure 
under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either in Rome or 
Athens: and if she excels the Greek and Latin Phetra, I need not say she 


surpasses the French one, though embellished with whatever regular beauties 
and moving softness Racine himself conld give her. . 


No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of composing than Mr. Smith, 
and he sometimes would create greater difficulties than ha had reason to ap- 
prehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. Wycherley speaks) may be 
easily written, moved his inlignation. When he was writing upon a subject, 
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he would seriously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, 
if alive, would say upon that occasion, which whetted him to exceed him- 
self as well as others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, finish se- 
veral subjects he undertook ; which may be imputed either to the briskness 
of his fancy, still hunting after new matter, or to an occasional inColence 
which spleen and lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, the 
wortd was least inclined to forgive. That this wes not owing to conceit or 
vanity, or a fulness of himself (a frailty which has been imputed to no less 
men than Shakespeare and Johnson), is clear from hence; because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose most rigorous censures he 
even courted and solicited; submitting to their animadversions, and the 
freedom they took with them, with an unreserved and prudent resigna— 
tion. 

T have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems he designed, «ct 
Out analytically : wherein the fable, structure, and connec xion, the images, 
incidents, moral, episodes, and a great variety of ornaments, were so finely 
laid out, so well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so exactly to the 
precedents of the ancients, that J have often looked on these poetical ele- 
ments with the same concern, with which turious men arc affected at the 
sight of the most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique figure or 
building. Those fragments of the learned, which some men have bcen $0 
proud of their pains in collecting, are useless rarities, without form ant 
without life, when compared with these embryos which wanted not spirit 
enough to preserve them; so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of 
them were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by the poets, 
as the sketches of Julio and Titian are by the painters; though there 1s 
nothing in them but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 


It must be conſessed, that Mr. Smith had some defects in his conduct, 
which those are most apt to remember who eould imitate him in nothing 
else. His freedom with himself drew severe acknowledgements from bim 
than all the malice he ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he did 
not scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name of faults : but, it 
the world had half his good rature, all the shady parts would be entirely 
struck out of his character. 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities and disappointments, could 
meke so many friends, and those so truly valuable, must lie ve just ard 
noble ideas of the passion of friendship, in the suecess of which consisted the 
greatest, if not the only happiness of his life, He knew very well whit 
was due to his birth, though fortune threw him short of it in every other 
circumstance of lite. He avoided making any, though perhaps reasonable, 
complaints of her dispensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in Eis wav 4 ben od: bim 
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at the price of a more durable reputation. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be just; and he desired to be at 
no other expence in his pretensions than that of intrinsic merit, which wes 
the only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon his friends. He could 
say, as Horace did of himself, what I never yet saw translated; 


Meo sum pauper in æxe.“ 


At his coming to town, no man was more surrounded by all those who 
really had or pretended to wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power. and opportunity of encouraging arts and sciences, and gave 
proofs of their fondness for the name of Patron in many instances, which 
will ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's character grew upon 
his friends by intimacy, and out-went the strongest prepossessions which bad 
been. conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose 
obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have to the age; yet amidst a 
smcdie.lneglect, and total disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, fashion- 
abie equipments, and external recommendations, which are thought neces- 
duy introductions into the grande monde, this gentleman was so happy as still 
to please; and whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw 
now much he excelled in wit and learning, they easily forgave him all other 
gifferences. Hence it was that both his acquaintance and retirements were 
his own free choice. What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great cha- 
racter, wes true of him; that most of his faults brought their excuses with 
them. | 

hose who blamed him most, understood him least, it being the custom 
at the vulgar to charge an excess upon the most complaisant, and to ſor ma 
character by the morals of a tew ; who have sometimes spoiled an hour or 
two in good company. Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon the best judges and most 
equitable observers of mankind; and when the time comes tor the world 
% spare their pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon them 1or their 
2miration. _ | | 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged himself in severa] 
considerable nndertakings ; in all which he had prepared the world to ex- 
pect mighty things from him. 1 have seen about ten sheets of his Ernglish 
ada, which exceeded any thing of that kind I could ever hope for in 
our own language. He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lad“ 
June Grey, and had gone through several scenes of it. But he cou'd not 
well have bequeathed that work to better hands than where. I hear, it is 
at present lodged, and the bare mention of two such names may justiſy 
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the largest expectations, and is sufficient to make the town an agreeable 
invitation. 

His greatest and noblest 3 was Zonginus. He had finished an 
entire translation of the Subline, which he sent the reverend Mr. Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an exact critick in the 
Greek tongue, from whom it came to my bands. The French version of 
Monsieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far short of it. He proposed 
a large addition to this work, of notes and observations of his own, with 
an entire system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Thought, Diction, and Figure. I saw the last of these perfect, and in a fair 
copy, in which he shewed prodigious judgement and reading; and particu- 
larly had reformed the art of Rhetorick, by reducing that vast and confused 
heap of terms, with whichalong succession of pedants had encum beredthe world, 
to a very narrow compass, comprehending all that was useful and orna- 
mental in poetry. Under each head and chapter, he intended to make re- 
marks upon all the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note their several beauties and 
defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, in the hands of 
men of worth and judgement, who loved him. It cannot be supposed they 
wonld suppress any thing that was his, but out of respect to his memory, 
end for want of proper hands to finish what 80 great a genius had begun. 


SUCH is the declamatibn of Oldisworth, written while his admiration 
was yet fresh, and his kindness warm; and therefore such as, without any 
criminal purpose of deceiving, shews a strong desire to make the most of all 
favourable truth. I cannot much commend the performance. The praise 
is often indistinct, and the sentences are loaded with words of more pomp 


than use. There i is Itttle, however, that can be contradicted, even when 2 
plainer tale comes to be told. 


EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of Smith, was born at Hand- 
ley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in Worcestershire. The year of his bin 
s ancertain * 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to have been the practice 
of Dr. Busby to detain those youths long at school, of whom he had formed 
the highest expectations. Smith took his Master's degree on the 8th of 
July 1696 : he therefore was probably admitted into the university in 1689, 
when we may suppose him twenty years old. 


* By his epitaph he appears to have deen 42 years old when he died. He was conſequently bom 
in the year 1648, E 
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His reputation for literature in his college was such as has been told; but 
me indecency and licentiousness of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 24, 
1694, while he was yet only Batchelor, a public admonition, entered upan 
record, in order to his expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not known. 
He was probably less notorious, At Oxford, as we all knaw, much will be 
forgiven to literary merit ; and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence 
by his excellent ode on the death of the great Orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who 
died in 1691, and whose praise must have been written by Smith, when he 
had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the Musæ 1 though 
perhaps some objections may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best Ly- 
rick composition in that collection; nor do I know where to find it equal- 
led among the modern writers. It expresses, with great felicity, images not 
classical in classical diction ; its digressions and returns have been deservedly 
recommended by Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations of Cowley : 


Testitur hinc tot sermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, dissimilis tuo 
Orator effers, quot vicizsim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 


FE will not commend the figure which makes the orator prozounce the colours, 


or give to colours memory and delig ht. J quote it, however, as an imitation of 
these lines ; 


So many languages he had in store, 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 


The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of his youth, is com- 
pared to tna flaming through the snow, which Smith bas used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, July 8, 1696. Of the 
exercises which I performed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. | 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation: for he continued to cul- 
tivate his mind, though he did not amend his irregularities, by which he 
dave so much. offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chapter de- 
clared, “ the place of Mr. Smith void, he having been convicted of riotous 
e misbehaviour in the house of Mr. Cole an apothecary ; but it was referred 
to the Dean when and upon what occasion the sentence should be put in 
© execution.” | 

Thus tenderly was he treated: the governors of his college could hardly 


Keep him, and yet wished that he would not fopce them to drive him away. 
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-ds he assumed an appearance of deceney; in his own 
If, having 2 desire to obtain the censorship, an of- 


Kee of honour and some profit in the college; but, when the election came, 
the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes, his junior: the same, I suppose, that 
Joined with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. The censor Is a 
tutor; and it was not thought proper to trust the superintendance of others 
to a man who took so little care of himself. 
From this time Smith employed his mal 
Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the opponent of his claim. Of bis lam- 
poon upon him, I once heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 

But he wes still a genius and a Scholar, and Oxford was unwilling to lose 
him: he was endured, with all his pranks and his vices, two years longer ; 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance of all the canons, the Sentence declar- 


ed five years before was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, nent and tender; 
from whem I learned much of bis life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated bimself with the Whigs, 
whether because they were in power, or because the Tories hd expelled bim, 
or because he was a Whig, by principle, may perhaps be doubted. He was, 

aressed by men of great abilities, whatever were their party, and 
the liberality of those who delighted in bis conversation. 

2t by O1dizworth, to have made him useful. 
n, he was called down 


Some time afrerwa 
phrase, he z iitened himse 


ice and his wit against the Dean, 


for one of his friends, 


however, C 
was supported by 
There was once a design, hinted 
One evening, 2s he was sitting with af riend at a taver 
by the waiter; and, having staid some time below, came up thoughtful, 
After a pause, said he to his friend, He that wanted me below was Addison, 
« hose business was to tell me that a History of the Revolution was intend- 
ed, and to propose that 1 should undertake it. 1 said, What *hall ! 
&« do with the character of Lord Sunderland > and Addison immediately 
5 returned, 8 When, Rag, were you drupk list ? and went away." 
Captain Rag was 2 name which he got at Oxford by his negligence of 
dress. 8 
This story I heard from the la 
was told by the friend of Smith. 
Such scruples might gebar him from some profita 
they could not deprive him of any real esteem, they left him many h1e 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that 
violent conflict of parties, had a Prologue and Epilogue from tlie first its on 


either side. | 
But learning and nature will now rent courses. His 
play pleased the criticks, and the criticks only. as Addison has 
recorded, hardly \eard the third night. entirely to 


te Mr. Clark of Lincolz's Inn, to whom it 


but, 45 


ple employ ments 3 
nds ; 


and then take di ffe 
It was, 


Smith had indec Atruste! 
18 


frier 
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his merit, had ensured no band of applauders, nor used any antifice to 
force success, and found that nal:cd excellence was not sufliclent for its own 
support. 


The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced the price 
from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty: and Halifax, the general 
patron, accepted the dedication, Smith's indoleace kept him from writ- 
ing the dedication, till Lintot, after fruitless importunity, gave nctice 
that he would publish the play wichout it. Now therefore it was written ; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and had prepared to 
reward him with a place of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride or caprice, or indolence, or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, 
though doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, and at last missed his 
reward by not going to solicit it. | 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the neglect of Smith's tragedy 
as disgraceful to the nation, and imputes it to the fondness for operas then 
prevailing. The authority of Addison is great; yet the voice of the people, 
when to please the people is the purpose, deserves regard. In this question, 
I cannot but think the people in the right. The fable is mythological, « 
story which we are accustomed to reject as false, and the manners are sa 
distant from our own, that we know them not from sympathy, but by stu- 
dy: the ignorant do not understand the action; the learned reject it as a 
school-bey's tale; incredulus di. What I cannot for a moment believe, 
1 cannot for a moment behold with interest or anxiety. The sentiments 
thus remote from life are removed yet further by the diction, which is 
too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes the thoughts rather, 
than displease them. It is a scholars play, such as may please the reader 
rather than the spectator; the work of a vigorous and elegant mind, accus- 
tomed to please itself with its own conceptions, but of little acquaintance 
with the course ef life. 


Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had once a design to 


have written the traged 7 of Niadra; but was convinced that the action was 
100 mytholical, 


In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phedra, died John Philips, the 
friend and fellow-cnllenian of Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, 
which justice must place among the best clagies which our language can shew, 
an elegant mixture of fondaess and admiration, of dignity and soſtness. 
There are some passages too ludicrous ; but every human performance bas 
its faults. 

This elegy it was che mode among his friends to purchase for a gui nca; 
and as his e was numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Piadar, mentioned by Oldisworth, I haye never otherwise heard, 
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His Longinus he intended to actompany with some illustrations, and had $t5 
lected his instances of the false Sublime from the work of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage; with the story of 
Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his experience of the inefficacy and 
incredibility of a mythologrcal tale, might determine him to choose an 
action from English History, at no great distance from our own times, 
which was to end in a real event, produced by the operations of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more opportunities of inform- 
ing the understanditlg, for which Smith was unquestionably qualified, 
or for moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have had less 
power. | | 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he declared that a few 
months would complete his design; and, that he might pursue his work with 
!ess frequent avocations, be was, in June 1710, invited by Mr. George 
Ducket to his house at Gartham in Wiltshire. Here he found such oppor- 
tunities of indulgence as did not much forward his studies, and particularly 
some strong ale, too delicious to be resisted. He eat and drank till he found 
himself plethorick : and, then resolving to ease himself by evacuation, he 
wrote to an apothecary in the neighbourhood a prescription of a purge 80 
forcible, that the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he had gi- 
ven notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a 
shopman, and boastful of his own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, which, in July 1710, brought 
him to the grave. He was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to Oldmixon, the his- 
torian, an account pretended to have been received from Smith, that Cla- 
rendon's History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smaldridge, 
and Atterbury ; and that Smith was employed to forge and insert the 
alterations. ü 

This story was published triumphantly by Oldmixon, and may be sup- 
pozed to ha ve been eagearly received ; but its progress was soon checked; 
for finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye 
.of- Atterbury then an exile in France, who immediately denied the charge, 

with this remarkable particular, that he never in his whole life had 
once spoken to Smith; his company being, as must be inferred, not ac- 
cepted by those who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted by Dr. Eurton of Fa- 
tog, a man eminent for literature, and, though not of the same par 
h Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of truth to leave them burthenes 


with a falze charge, The testimonies which he* has collected have ie 
| vince 
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vinced mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wilſul and ma- 
licious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's life, which 
with more honour to his name might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of such estimation 
among his companions, that the casual censures or praises which he drop- 
ped in conversation were considered like those of Scaliger, as worthy of 
preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of eriticism, and by a cursory glance 
over a new composition would exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great rapidity, and of 
retaining with great fidelity what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the prescnt question required ; and, when 
his friends expressed their wonder at his acquisitions, made in a state of appa- 
rent negligence and drunkenness, he never discovered his hours of reading 
or method of study, but involved himself in affected silence, and ſed his own 
vanity with their admiration and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed; if any thought or image 
was presented to his mind, that he could use or improve, he did not suffer it 
to be lost; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of conver- 
sation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for his new tragedy ; 
of which Rowe, when they were put into his hands, could make, as he 
says, very little use, but which the collector considered as a valuable stock 
of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him with the licen- 
tious and dissolute ; and he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure; 
but his dress was always deficient ; scholastick cloudiness still hung about 
him; and his merriment was sure to produce the scorn cf his companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vices, he was one of the murmurers 
at Fortune; and wondered why he was suffered to be poor, when Addison 
was caressed and preferred: nor would a very little have contented him; for 

he estimated his wants at six hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading it was particular, that he had diligently perused, 
and accurately remembered, the old romances of knight errantry, 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was something contemptu- 
ous in his treatment of those whom he considered as not qualified to oppeze 
or contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be suppose 


that he had great merit, who could obtain to the same play a prologue fro:z. 


Addison, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could have at once the pa- 


tronage of. Halifax, and the praise of Oldisworth. 
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For the power of communicating these minute memorials, I am indebted 
to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, late register of the ecclesiastical 
court of Litchfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and Ducket ; and 
declared, that, if the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he should sus— 
pect Ducket of the falsehood ; “ for Rag was a man of great veracity.” 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me indulge myzel! 
in the remembrance. ' I knew him very early; he was one of the first friends 
that literature procured me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only nct a boy ; yct he never re- 
ceived my notions with contempt, He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us apart, 
J honoured him, and he endured me. | 

He had mingled with the gay world, without exemption from its vices or 
its follies, but had never neglected the cultivation of his mind; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his principles ; he grew 
first regular, and then pious, | | 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a man of equal 
knowledge. IIis acquaintance with books was great; and what he did not imme- 
diately know, he could at least tell where to find. Such was his amplitude 

of learning, and such his copiousness of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now passes in which I have not some advantage from 
his friendship. | g 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and instructive hours, with com- 
panions such as are not often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, u hose skill in physick will be long 
remembered; and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified 
with this character of our common friend : but what are the hopes of man! 
I am disappointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoverisbed the publick stock of harmless pleasure. 


In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous Analysis of Poreckin:s : 
Ex AurockArHo. 


[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.} 


OPUSCULUM hoe, Halberdarie amplissime, in lucem proferre hactenus 
distuli, judicii tui acumen subyeritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan- 
do Oden hanc- ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebilem, suavem, qualem 
demum divinus (si Musis vacaret) ser ipsisset Gastrellus: adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut 
melius inspicias, versuum ordinem & materiam breyiter referam. Imus ver- 
sus de duobus prxliis decantatis. 2dus & 33 de Lotharingio, cuniculis sub- 
terraneis, saxis, ponto, hestibus, & Asia. 4s & Stus de catenis, subdibus, 
uncis, draconibns, tigribus & crocodilis. Gu , 7us, 848, gas, de Gomorrha, 
de Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi suæ peregrino. Ius, aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. I Ius, 12us, de Syria, Solyma. 13us, 14us, de Hosea, & 
quercu, & de juvene quodam valde sene. 15us, 1Gus, de Etna, & quo- 
modo Etna Pocockio fit valde similis. 17us, 18us, de tubs, astro, umbra, 
flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. Cetera de Christianis, Oitomanis, 
Baby loniis, Arabibus, & gravissimà agrorum melancholia ; de Cæsare Flacco®, 
Nestore, & miserando juvenis cujusdam florentissi mi fato, anno ætatis suæ cen- 
tesimo præmaturè abrepto. Quæ omnia cum accuratd expenderis, necesse 
est ut Oden hanc meam admirandi plane varietati constare fatearis. Subito ad 
Batavos proficiscor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienses vocs 
ud certamen Poeticum. Vale. 


IIlustrissima tua deosculor crura. 


F. SMITH. 


* Pro Flaccs, animo paulo attentiore, ſcripſiſſem M. rene. 
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F Mr. RICHARD DUKE, I can find few memorials. He was bred at 
Westminster “* and Cambridge“; and Jacob relates, that he was some 
time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill qualified for poetica! 
compositions; and being conscious of his powers, when he left the uni- 
versity he enlisted himself among the wits. He was the familiar friend of 
Otway ; and was engaged, among other popular names, in the translations 
of Ovid and Juvenal. In his Revzgw, though unfinished, are some vigo- 
Tous lines, His poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have ] found much 
in them to be praised f. 

With the Wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteness of the times: for 
some of his compositions are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, w hen he published those Sermons which Felton has com- 

mended., : | ; 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather talked than lived 
viciously, in an age when he that would be thou, ht a Wit was afraid to Say 
his prayers; and whatever might have been bad in the first part of his lite, 
was surely condemned and reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1685, being then master of args, and fellow of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of the Lady Anne with 
George . of Denmark. 

He took orders; and being made prebendary of Gloucester, became 
Proctor in convocation for that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Winchester to the wealth 
living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he en; joyed but a few months. On 
February 10, 1710-11, having returned from an entertainment, he we 
wund dead the next morning. His death is mentioned in Su iſt s Journal. 


KING 


* He was admitted there in 1670; was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1675; and toid | 


Mis Maſter's degree in 1682, N. 4 


+ They make part of a volume publiſhed by Tonſon in $vo. 1919, containing the poem: of the en 
c R.ocommon, and the duke of Buckinghara's eſſiy on poetry, but were firſt publiſhed in Dryden“ 
1% wellany, 2s were moſt, if not all, of the puems in that col'cction. E. 


| ILLIAM KING was born in London in 1663; the son of Ezekiel 
\ King, a gentleman. He was allied to the family of Clarendon, 

From Westminster school, where he was a scholar on the foundation under 
the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eighteen elected to Christ-chnrch, in 
1681; where he is said to have prosecuted his studies with so much intense- 
ness and activity, that before he was eight years standing, he had read over, 
and made remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred: books and ma- 
nusc1ipts. The books were certainly not very long, the“ manuscripts not 
very difficult, aor the remarks very large; for the calculator will find that 
he lispatebed seven a day, for every day of his eight years; with a remnant 
tht mbre than $atisfies most other students. IIe took his degree in the most 
en hensive manner, as a grand conpounder ; whence it is inferred that he in- 
her ite a considerable fortune. | 

I: 1688, the same year in which he was made master of arts, he published 
a con ſatation of Varillas's account of Wicliffe ; and, engaging in the study 
of me Civil Law, became doctor in 1692, and was admitted advocate at 
Doctors Commons, | 

He had already made some translations from the French, and written some 
humorous and satirical pieces; when, in 1694, Molesworth published his Ac- 
count of Denmark, in which he treats the Danes and their monarch with great 
contempt; and takes the opportunity of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and by which his adversarics 
zuspect that all subordination and government is established. a 

This book offended prince George; and the Danish minister presented a 
memorial against it. The principles of its author did not please Mr. King, 
and therefore he undertook to confute part, and laugh at the rest. The con- 


troversy is now forgotten; and books of this kind seldom live long, when 
interest and resentment have ceased. 


In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between Boyle and Bentley; and 
was one of those who tried what Wit could perform in opposition to 
Learning, on a question which Learning only could decide. 


In 
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In 1699 was published by him A Fourmy to London, after the method of 
Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 4 Journey to Paris. And in 1700 he 
g2tirised the Royal Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane their president, in two 
dialogues, intituled The Transaciloneer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil and canon law, he 
did not love his profession, nor indeed any kind of business which inter- 
rupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to rouse from that indulgence 
in which only he could find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his judgments in the courts of Delegates, and raised very 
high by the address and knowledge which he discovered in 1700, when he 
defended the earl of Anglesea against his lady, afterwards duchess of Buck- 
ingshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of business, had now lessened 
his revenues; and he was willing to accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, commissioner of. the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's tower, and vicar-general to 
Dr. Marsh the primate, 

Put it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will not stretch 
out his hand to take it. King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had a pleasant house called Moun- 


town, near Dublin, to which King frequently retired ; delighting to neglect 
his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 


Here he wrote Molly of Mountown, a poem; by which, though ſanciſul 
readers in the pride of sagacity have given it a political interpretation, was 
meant originally no more than it expressed, as it was dictated only by the 
author's delight in the quiet of Mountown. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, King returned 
0 London, with his poverty, his idleness, and his wit; and published some 
essays called Useful Transactions. His Voyage to the Island of Ca ja mai 1s par- 
ticularly commended. He then wrote the Art of Love, a poem remark- 
able, notwithstanding its title, for purity of sentiment; and in 1709 imitat- 
ed Horace in an Art of Cockery, which he published, with some letters to Dr. 
Lister. N 

In 1710, he appeared, as a lover of the Church, on the side of Sache- 
verell; and was supposed to have concurred at least in the projection of 
The Zauminer. His eyes were open to all the operations of Whiggism ; and 
he bestow ed some strictures upon Dr. Kennet's adulatory sermon at the fune- 
ral of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a book eomposed for schools, was writ- 
ten by him in 1711. The work is useful; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The same year he published Rufus, an ep 
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torical essay, and a poem, intended to dispose the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his adherents, 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into his power. He 
was, without the trouble of attendance, or the mortification of a request; 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, 
brought him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in 

a profitable employment, and again threw the benefit away. An Act of In- 
solvency made his business at that time particularly troublesome; and tie 
would not wait till hurry should be at an end, but immediately resigned it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he resided, was to mortify Dr. 
Tenison, the archbishop, by a public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Hill; an event with which Tenison's political bigotry did not suffer him to 
be delighted. King was resolved to counteract his sullenness, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the ncighbourhood with honest merriment. 

In the Autumn of 1712 his health declined ; he grew weaker by degrees, 
and died on Christmas-day. Though his life bad not been without irregu- 
larity, his principles were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious, 

After this relation, it will be naturally supposed that his poems were rather 
the amusements of idleness than efforts of study; that he endeavcured rather 
to divert than astonish ; that his thought seldom aspired to sublimity; and 
that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he attained what he de- 
sired. His purpose is to be merry; but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it na 
be sometimes necessary to think well of his opinions. 
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written upon a Subject flux and transitory. The History of the Royal Society 
is now read, not with the wish to know what they were then doing, but how 
their — are exhibited by Sprat. 


In tie next year he published Observations on Sorbiere's Voyage into England, 
in a Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a work not ill performed: but perhaps re- 
warded with at least its full proportion of praise. 


In 1668 he published Cowley's Latin poems, and prefixed in Latin the 
Life of the Author; which he aſterwards ampliſied, and placed before Cow- 
ley's English works, which were by will comminted to his care. a 


Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 1662 he hecame a pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, ad- 
Joining to the Abbey. He was in 1620 made canon of Windsor, in 1625 
dean of Westminster, and in 1684 bishop of Rochester. 


The Court having thus a claim to his diligence and gratitude, he was re- 
quired to write the History of the Ryehouse Plot; and in 1635 published 
A true Account and Declaration of the horrid consprracy against the late King, his 
prese u Majesty, and the presant Government ; a performance which he thought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, he was made dean 
of the chapel-royal ; and the year afterwards received the last proof of his 
master's confidence, by being appointed one of the commissioners for eccle- 
siastical affairs. On the critical day, when the Declaration distinguished the 
teue sons of the church of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be 


read at Westminster; but pressed none to violate his conscience; and, When 


the bishop of London was brought before them, gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to carry him; but further le 
refused to go. When he found that the powers of the ceelesiss tical com- 
ra;s$10n were to be exercised against those who had refused the Declaration, 
ne wrote to the lords, and other commissioners, a formal profession of his 
unwillingness to exercise that authority any longer, and withdrew himself 
from them. After they had read his letter, they adjourned for six months, 
and scarcely ever met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and anew government was to be 
<<ttled, Sprat was one of those who considered, in a conference, the great 
question, whether the crown was vacant ; and manvlly Spoke in favour of 
his old master. 


He complied, however, with the new establishment, and was left unmo- 
lested : but in 1892 a strange attack was made upon him by one Robert Young 


| and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and both, 


when the scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men bon up an As- 
sociation, in which they Whose names were subscribed declared their reso- 
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lation to restore king James; to seize the princess of Orange, dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet king James when he should 
land. To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy or Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a ficticiong 
request, to which an answer in his own hand was desired. His hand was co- 
pied so well, that he confessed it might have deceived himself. Blackhead, 
who had carried the letter, being sent again with a plausible message, was 
very curious to see the house, and particularly i importunate to be let into the 
study; where, as is supposed, he designed to leave the Association This 
however was denied him, and he dropt it in a flower-pot in the parlour, 

Young now laid an information before the Privy Council ; and May 7, 
1692, the bishop was arrested, and kept at a messenger's under a strict guard 
eleven deys. His house was searched, and directions were given that the 
Aower pots should be inspected, The messengers however missed the room 
in which the paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third time; and 
finding his paper where he had left it, brought it away. 

The Þizhop, having been enlarged, was, on June the 1IGth and 13th, ex- 
amined again before the Privy Council, and confronted with His accusers. 
Young rs with the most obdurate impudence, against the strongest evi- 
dence; but the resolution of Blzckhead by degrees gave way, There remained 
at last no doubt of the bishop's | innocence, who, with grezt prudence and 
diligence, traced the progress, arld detected the characters of the two infor- 

mers, and 3 an account of his own examination, and deliverance: 
. made such an impression vpon him, chat he commemqratedd it through 
life by an muy day of thanksgiving, 

With what hope, or what interest, the vill ains had contrived an accusation 
which they must know tlemselves utterly unable to prove, was never disco- 
vered. | | 
After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of his ſunction. When 
the cause of Sacheverell put the public in commotion, he honestly appear- 
ed among the friends of the church. He lived to his seventy-ninth year, and 
died May 20, 1715. : 

Burret is not very favourable to his memory - but he and Burnet were old 
*: yals. On some public occasion they both preached before the house of 
commons. There prevailed in those dzys an indecent custom ; when the 
preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that delighted his audience, 
r heir approbꝛtion was expressed by a loud hum, continued in proportion to thei! 
zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preached, part of his congregation humzre? 
do loudly and so lonę, that he sat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with 
Nis handkerchief. W hen Sprat preached, he lil ewise was honoured with the 
like e hum ; but he stretched out his hand to the congregation, and 
cried, © Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.” 


This 
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This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man who had been no 
careless observer of the passages of those times. 


Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for sedition, and Sprat's 
for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the house; Sprat had no thanks; but a 
good living from the king; which, he said, was of a3 much value as the 
thanks of the Commons. 


The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, The History of the 
Royal Society, The Life of Cowley, The Answer to Sorbiere, The History 
of the Rye-house Plot, The Retation of his own Examination, and a volume 
of sermons. I have heard it observed, with great justness, that every book 
is of a different kind, and that each has its distinct and characteristical 
excellence, 


- 


My business is hs 1 his poems. He considered Cowley as a model : 
and supposed that as he was imitated, perfection was approached. Nothing 
therefore but Pindarick liberty was to be expected. There is in his few 
productions no want of such conceits as he thought excellent; and of those 
our qudgement may be settled by the Jrst that appears in his praise of Com- 
well, where he says that Crom els 3©* fame, like man, will grow white as it 


<< grows old. on 
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hf life of the Earl of Halifax was properly that of an artful and active 
1 $tatesman, employed in balancing parties, contriving expediefts, and 
combating opposition, and exposed to the vieissitudes of advancement 2nd 
degredation; but in this collection, poetical merit is the elaim to attention 
and the account which is here to be expected may properly be proportioned 


not to his influence in the state, but td his rank among the writers of verse. 


Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at Horton in Northamptore 
shire, the son of Mr. George Montague, a younger son of the earl of Man- 
chester, He was educated first in the country, and then removed to West- 
minster ; where in 1877 he was chosen a king's Scholar, and recommend 
himself to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. He contracted 2 
very intimate friendship with Mr. Stepney; and in 1682, when Stepney was 
elected 2c Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to proceed til! 
the year following, he was afraid lest by being placed at Oxford he might be 
separated from his companion, and therefore solicited to be removed to Cam- 
bridge, without waiting for the advantages of another year. 


It seems indeed time to wish for a removal; for he was already a school- 
boy of one and twenty. | 


His relation Dr. Montague was then master of the college in which he was 

placega fellow commoner, and took him under his particular care. Here 
he commenced an acquaintance with the great Newton, which continued 
through his life, and was at last attested by a legacy. 


In 1685, his verses on the death of king Charles made such impression on 
the earl of Dorsct, that he was invited to town, and introduced by that 
uniyer5al patron to the other wits. In IC27, he joined with Prior in the 
City Meuse and Country Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
He signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and sat in the convention. 
He about the same time married the countess dowager of Manchester, and 
intended to have taken orders; but afterwards altering his purpose, he pur- 

_ chazed for 1:91. tlie place of one of the clerks of the council, 


After 
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After he had written his epistle on the victory of the Boyne, his patron 
Dorset introduced him to king Wiluam with this expression; “ Sir, I have 
© brought a Mouse to wait on your Majesty.“ To which the king is said to 
have replied. © You do well to put me in the way of making a Manu of 
him ;” and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. This story, how- 
ever current, seems to have been made after the event. The king's answer 
implies à greater acquaintance with our proverbial and familiar diction than 
king William could possibly have attained, 

In 1691, being member in the house of commons he argued warmly 
in favour of a law to grant the assistance of counsel in trials for higb treason, 
and in the midst of his speech, falling into some confusion, was for a while 
silent; but recovering himself, observed,“ how reasonable was it to allow 
* coungel to men called as criminals before a court of justice, when it ap- 


be peared how much the presence of thet asse mbly could disconcert one of 


*<'their own body “.“ 


After this he rose fast into honours and employments, being made one of 
the commissioners of the treasury and called to the privy council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the next year engaged in the 
great attempt of the re-coinage, whith was in two years happily compleat- 
ed. In 1696, he projected the general fund, and raised the credit of the 
Exchequer ; and, after enquiry concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it 
was determined by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, esquire, 
had deserved his Majesty's favour. In 1698, being advanced to the first com- 
mission of the treasury, he was appointed one of the regency in the king's 
absence : the next year he was made auditor of the Exchequer, and the 
year after created baron Halifax. He was however impeached by the com- 
mons ; but the articles were dismissed by the lords. 

At the accession of queen Anne he was dismissed from the council : and in 
the first parliament of her reign was again attacked by the commons, and 
again escaped by the protection of the lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer 
to Bromley's speech against occasional conformity. He headed the Enquiry 
into the danger of the Church. In 1706, he proposed and negotiated the 
Union with Scotland; and when the elector of Hanover received the garter, 
after the act had passed for securing the Protestant Succession, he was appoizt- 
ed to carry the ensigns of the order to the electoral court. He sat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell; but voted for a mild sentence. Being now no 


longer in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for summoning the electoral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 


* This anecdote is related by Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble 3 of the 
Earl of Shaftefoury, author of the Chatacteriſticks. E. 
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At the queen's death he was appointed one of the regents ; and at the ac- 
cession of George the First was made eq l of Halifax, knight of the garter, 
and first com missioner of the treasury, with a grant to his nephew of the re- 
version of the auditorship of the Exchequer. More was not to be had, and 
this he kept but a little while ; for on the 19th of May, 1715, he died of an 
inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it will be readily 
believed that the works would not miss of celebration. Addison began tv 
praise him early, and was followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps 


by almost all, except Swift and Pope; who forhore to flatter him in his life, 


and after bis e spoke of him, Swift with slight censure, and Pope in tlie 
character Buſo with acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, fed with dedications ;” for Tickell affirms that ny 
dedication was unrewarded. To charge all unmerited praise with the puil: 
of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast always knows and feels the 
false hoods of his assertions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 


nature and human life. In determinations depending not on rules, but on 


experience and comparison, judgment 1 is always in some degree subject to af- 
fection. Very near to admiration 1s the wish to admire, 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise which he receives, and con- 
siders the sentence passed in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding that selected us for confidence; ve ad- 
mire more, in a patron, that judgment which, instead of Scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us; and if the patron be an author, those 
performances which gratitude forbids us to blame, affectation will easily 
dispose us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable; interest adds a power always operat- 
ing, though not always, because not willingly perceived. The modesty of 
praise wears gradually away; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be in 
time $0 increased, that modest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandisbment was practised upon Halifax, which he would never 
have known, had he had no other attractions than those of his poetry, of 
which a short time has withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed no 
honour, by a contributer to the monthly bundles of verses, to be told, that, 
in strains either familiar cr solemn, he sings like Montague. 
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HE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a task which I should very willingly | 


decline, since it has been lately written by Goldsmith a man of such 
variety of powers, and such felicity of performance, that he always seemed to 
do best that which he was doing; a man who had the art of being minute 
without tediousness, and general without confusion ; hose language was co- 
pious without exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy without weakness. 
What zuch an author has told, who would tell again? I have made an 
abstract from his larger narrative: and have this gratification from my at- 


rempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute to the memory 


of Coldsmith. 


To erg Mex; 25 Sai. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the sonof a commonwealthsmanof the same 
name, who at the Restoration left Congleton in Cheshire, where the ſamily 
kad been established for several centuries, and, settlipg in Ireland, purchased 
an estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, who 
was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual education at a grammar 
school, was at the age of thirteen admitted into the College, where, in 
1700, he became master of arts ; and was the same year ordained a deacon 
though under the canonica! age, by à dispensation from the bishop of Derry, 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest; and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, 
the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the same time he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by 
whom he had two sons who died young, and a daughter who long sufvived 
him. : 

At the «jection of the Whigs. in the end of queen Anne's reign, Parnell 
ws persbaded to change bis party, not without much censure from those 

whom he ſorsock, and was received by the new ministry as a valuable rein- 
ſorcement. W hs the carl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited 
among the crowd in the onter room, he went by the persuasion of Swift, 
with his Treasurer's staff in his hand, to enquire for him, and to bid 1 
welcome : and as may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him as 

2 favourite companion te Eis convivial hours, but, as it seems often to have 
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happened in those times to the favourites of the great, without attention to 
his fortune, which, however, was in no great need of improvement. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was desirous to make him- 
self conspicuous, and to shew how worthy he was of high preferment. As 
he thought himself qualified to become a popular preacher, he displayed his 
elocution with great success in the pulpits of London; but the queen's death 
putting an end to his expectations, abated his diligence: and Pope represents 
him as falling from that time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not denied; but I have heard 
It imputed to a cause more likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the 
untimely death of a darling son; or, as others tell, the loss of his wife, 
who died (1712) in the midst of his expectations. | 

He was now to derive every future addition to his preferments from his 
personal interest with his private friends, and he was not long unregarded. 
He was warmly recommended by Swift to archbishop King, who gave him 
a prebend in 1715; and in May 1716 presented him to the vicarage of 
Finglas in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a year. Such 
notice from such a man inclines me to believe that the vice of which he has 
been accused was not gross, or not notorious. 

But Lis prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever was its cause, 
was now approaching. Heenjoyed his preferment little more than year; 
for in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at Chester cn his way to 
Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of mose poets who take delight in writing. 
Ne contributed to the papers of that time, and probably published more than 
he owned, Ie left many compositions behind Lim, of which Pope selected 
hose which he thought best, and dedicated them to the earl of Oxford. Of 
hese Goldsmith has given an opinion, and his criticism it is seldom saſe to 
contradict. He bestows just praise upon the Rise Moman, the Fairy Tul, 
and the Pervigilium Veneris; but has very properly remarked, that in the 
Pattle of Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not in English their original 
effect. N | 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrowed from Beza ; but he sbould 
have added, with modern applications; and when he discovers that Gay 
Bacchus is translated from Augurellus, he ought to have remarked that the 
letter part is purely Parnell's. Another poem, Men Spring comes on, is, hesays, 
taken from the French. I would add, that the description of Bars enness, 1! 
lis verses to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus; but lately searching for 
the passage which I had formerly read, I could not find it. The Wight- Piece 
cn Death is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's Church-yard 5 but, 1 
my opinion, Gray has the advantege in dignity, variety, and originality of 

| sentiment. 


sentiment. He observes, that the story of the Hermit is in More's Diaheves 
and Howel!'s Letters, and supposes it to have been originally Aratian, 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy zo the old Beauty, which is 
perhaps the meanest ; nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiest of Parnell's 
performances. The hint of the Hymn to Contentment I suspect to have been 
borrowed from Cleiveland, 

The general character of Parnell 1s not great extent of comprehension, or 
fertility of mind. Of the little that appears still less is his own, His prai 
must be derived from the easy sweetness of his diction ; in his verses there 5 
more happiness than pains; he is gpritely without effort, and always delights, 


though he never ravishes; every thing is proper, yet every thing seems casual. 


If there is some appearance of elaboration in the Hermit, the narrative, as it 
is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his other compositions it is impossible to 
say whether they are the productions of Nature, so excellent as not to want 
the help of Art, or of Art so refined as to resemble Nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by Pope. Of the large 
appendages which I find in the last edition, I can only say that I know not 


whence they came, nor have ever enquired whither they are going, They 
stand upon the faith of the compilers, 
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AMUET, GARTH was of a good family in Vorkshire, and from some 

school in his own country became a student at Peter-house in Cambridge 
where he resided till he com menced doctor of physick on July the 7th, 1691. 
He was examined before the College at London on March the 12th, 1691-2, 
and admitted fellow June 28th, 1693. He was soon so much distinguishec 
by his conversation and accomplish ments, as to obtain very extensive practice; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had the favour and con- 
ſidence of one party, as Radeliffe had of the other. 


Ile is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and it is just to suppose 
that his desire of helping the helpless disposed vim to so much zeal for the 
Dispensary ; an undertaking of which some account, however short, is * 
per to be given. ä 


Whether what Temple says be true, that pbysicians have had more 
learning than the other faculties, I will not stay to enquite; but, 1 believe, 
every man has found in physicians great liberality, and dignity of sentiment, 
very prompt eſfusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative att, 
where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this character, the college of 
Paysicians, in July 1687, published an cdict, requiring all the ſcllows, can- 
did2tes, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring poor. 

This edict was sent to the Court of Aldermen ; and a question being made 
to whom the n of the poor should be extended, the College answer— 
A, that it should be 8uſficient to bring a testimonial from a clergyman oflicia- 
ting in the parish where the patient resided 

Aﬀer a year's experience, the physicians found their charity frustrated by 
some malignant opposition, and made to a great degree vain by the high 
price of physick; they therefore voted, in Augrst 162? O, that the laboratory 
ct the College should be accommeda ted to the preparation of medicines, and 
nother room prepared for their reception; and that the contributors to the 
exrcence should manage the Charity. 

It was now e that the Apothecaries would have undertaken the 


care of providing medicines: but they took another COursC, Thinking the 
hole design pernicious to their interest they endeavcured to raise a fac = 
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against it in the College, and ſound some physicians mean enough to solicit 
their patronage, by betraying to them the counsels of the College. The 
greater part, however, enforced by a new edict, in 1694, the former order 
of 1687, and sent it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the A and settle the mode of zministering the 
charity. 

It was desired by the hr that the testimonials of churchwardens and 
oyerseers should be admitted; and that all hired servants, and all apprentices 
to handicraftsmen should be considered as poor. This likewise was granted 
by the College. ; 

It was then considered who should distribute the medicines, and who should 
5ettle their prices. The Physicians procured some apothecaries to undertake 
the dispensation, and offered that the Warden and Company of the apothe- 
caries should adjust the price. This offer was rejected; and the apothecaries 
who had engaged to assist the charity were considered as traytors tothe com- 
pany, threatened with the imposition of troublesome offices, and deterred 
from the performance of their engagements. The apothecaries ventured 
upon public opposition, and pr esented a kind of remonstrance against the de- 

sign to the committee of the city, which the physicians condescended to con- 
fute : and at least the traders seem to have prevailed among the sons of trade; 
for the proposal of the college having been considered, a paper of approba- 
tion was drawn up, but postponed and forgotten. a 

The physicians still persisted; and in 1696 a subscription was raised by them- 
<elves, according to an agreement prefixed to the Dispensary. The poor 
were fox a time supplied with medicines: for how long a time, I know 
not. The medicinal charity, like others, began with ardour, but soon remit- 
ted, and at last died gr: adually away. | 

About the time of the subscription begins the action of the Dispensary; 
The Poem, as its subject was present and popular, co- -operated with passions 
and prejudices then prevalent, and, with such auxiliaries to its intrigsich 
merit, was universally and liberally applauded. It was on the side of cha- 
rity against the intrigues of interest, and of regular learning against licen- 
tious usurpation of medical anthority, and was therefore raturally ſay 

voured by those who read and can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called the Harveian Oration } 
which the authors of the Biographia mention with more praise than the pas- 
age quoted in their notes will fully justiſy. Garth, speaking of the mischieſs 
doge by guacks, has these expressions: «Non tamen telis vulnerat ista 2pyr- 
*© t2rum colavies, sed theriaci quadam magis pernicioga, non pyrio, sed pul- 
ere nescio quo Cxolico certat, non globulis plumbeis, sed pilulis æque 
etkalibus interficit.” This was certainly thought ſine by the author, and 
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is still admired by his biographer. In October 1702 he became one of the 
censors of the College. 

Garth, being an active and "RP WW Whiz, was a member of the Kit-cat 
club, and by consequence familiarly known to all the great men of that de- 
nomination. In 1710, when the government fell into other hands, he writ 
to lord Godolphin, on his dismission, a short poem, which was criticised in 
the Examiner, and so successfully either defended or excused by Mr. Addison, 
that, for the sake of the vindication, it ought to be preserved. 


At the accession of the present Family his merits were acknowledged and 
rewarded. He was knighted with the sword of his hero, Marlborough; and 
was made physician in ordinary to the king, and physician-general to the 
army. 

He then undertook an addition of Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated by 
several hands; which he recommended by a Preface, written with more 0s- 
tentation than ability: his notions are half-formed, and his materials imme- 
thodically conſused. This was his last work. He died Jan. 18, 1717-18, 
end was buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill. | 

His personal character scems to have been social and liberal. He commu- 
nicated himself through a very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though 
Irm in a party, at a time when firmness included virulence, yet he imparted 
His kindness to those who were not supposed to favour his principles. He 
Wes an early encourager af Pope, and was at once the friend of Addison 
and of Grenville. He is accused of voluptuousness and irreligion ; and Pope, 
who says that “if ever there was 2 good Christian, without knowing himself 
<< to be so, it was Dr, Garth,” seems not able to deny what he 1s angry to 
Hear 2nd loth to confess, 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced that Garth died in the com- 
munion of the Church of Kome, having been privately reconciled. It js 

observed by Lowth, that there is less distance than is thought between scepti- 
cism and popery, and that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly 
seeks repose in the bosora of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its merit. In the Dispensary 
there is a strain of smooth and free versification ; but few lines are eminently 
elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, and few rise much above it, The 
plan seems formed without just proportion to the subject; the means and end 
Have no necessary connection. Resng, in his Preface to Pope's Essay, re- 
marks, that Garth exhibits no discrimination of characters; and that what 


eny one says might wit equal prop: riety have been said by another. The 


general design is perhaps open to criticism; but the composition can seldom 
de charged with | inaccuracy or negligence, "TI author never slumbers : 
sell 
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celf-indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; scarce a line is leſt unſi- 
nished, nor is it easy to find an expression used by constraint, or a thought 
imperfectly expressed. It was remarked by Pope, that the Dispensary had 
been corrected in every edition, and that every change was an improvement. 
It appears, however, to want something of poetical ardour, and something 
of general delectation ; and therefore, since it has been no longer supported 
by accidental and extrinsick popularity, it has been scarcely able to support 
itself. | ; 
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ICHOLAS ROME was born at Little Beckford in Bedfordshire, in 
— 1673. His family had long possessed a considerable estate, with a 
good house, at Lambertoun“ in Devonshire. The ancestor from whom he 
descended in a direct line received the arms borne by his OI for his 
bravery in the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who __ = 5 ws 
quitted his paternal acres to practise any art of profit, pro mw the os 
and published Benlow's and Dallison's Reports in the r _— : 
Second, when, in opposition to che notions then diligently n. „0 
dispensing power, he ventured to remark how low his authors rated the pre- 
rogative. He was made a serjeant, and died April 30, 1692. He was bu- 
ried in the Temple Church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at n and being after- 
ward removed to Westminster, was at twelve ycarsf chosen one of the King's 
scholars. His master was Busby, who suffered none of his scholars to let 
their powers lie useless; and his exercises in several languages are said to 
have been written with uncommon __ of excellence, and yet to have cost 
him very little labour. = 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made advances in learning suf- 
ficient to qualify him for the study of law, and was entered a student of the 
Middle Temple, where for some time he read statutes and 8 e K 
ficiency proportionate to tlie force of his mind, which was already suc i we 
he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of precedents, or > wi! 
tion of positive precepts, but as a system of rational government, 2 

artial justice. : 
: When he was nineteen, he was by the death of his father leſt more to * 
own direction, and probably from that time suffered law —— ge ah 
way to poetry. At twenty- ve he produced The Am/:tious Slepmo! 4 Ks wn 
was received with so much favour, that he devoted himself from th 
wholly to elegant literature. : 

1 tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, in which, under the _— e 
merlane, he intended to characterize king William, and Lewis the er. " 
under 3 The virtues of Tamerlanc seem to have been arbitrarily 


; lities 
signed him by his poet, for I know not that history gives any other qualities, 


than those winch make a conqueror. The nu however, of th 


7 on ; and, 
18 an raise horror end detestation; 
was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can ra:se! SEES 


* Tn the Villare. Lamerts, Orig. Edit. 
* He was not elected tiil 1688. 
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whatever good was with-held from him, that it might net be thrown away 
was bentowed upon king William, ä | 
This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that which probably 
by the help of political auxiliaries, excired most applause ; but cccatonal 
poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. "Tamerlane has for a 
long time been acted only once a year, on the night when king William 
landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over, and it now gratifics 


neither zcal nor malice to see him painted with * ated features, Re a 
Saracen upon a sign. 


The Farr Penitent, his next production (1703) is one of the mos st pleasing 
tragedies on the stage, where it still Keeps its turns of appearing, and probably 
will long keep them, for there is scarcely any work of any poet at ONCE so in- 
teresting by the fable, and so delightful by ine languege. 2 story is domes- 
rick, and therefore easily received by the imagination, and assimilated to com- 
mon life ; the diction is exquisitely har monious, and soft or spritely as occa- 
ion requires. 

The character of Lot hario scems to have been expanded by Richardson into 
Zovelace ; but he has excelled his original in the moral effect of the fiction. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be 
despised, retains too much of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power 
of Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and detestation, to make vir- 
tuous resentment orerpower all the benevolence which wit, clegance, and 
courage, naturally excite; and to lose at last the hero in the villain. 


The fifth act is not equal to the former; the events of the drama are ex- 
lausted, and little remains but to talk of what is past. It has been observed, 
that the title of the play does not suſſicientiy correspond with the behaviour 
of Calista, who at last shews no evident signs of repemance, but may be 
reasonably suspected of feeling pain from detection rather than from guilt 
and expresses more shame than sorrow, and more rage than shame 

His next (1706) was Ulysses ; which, with the common tate of mytho- 
logical stories, is now generally neglected. We have been too carly ac- 
quainted with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from their revival 
to shew them as they have already been shewn, is ro disgust by repetitioa ; to 


give them new qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by violating receiy- 
ed notions. 


The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better claim to longevity, The 
fable is drawn from an obscure an! tarbarous age, to which fictions are mo < 


eaSity and properly adapted; tor when objccts are imperfectly seen, they easily 


a*e forms from imagination. The scene lies among var ancestors in our ow n 
country, and therefore very casily catches at 


attention. Hdagune is a personage 

iruly tragical, of high spirit, and violent passions, great with tempestucus 

Ugnity „and wicked with a soul that nome have deen 1 if it had been 

wirtuous. The motto seem to tell that this play was not successful. 
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Nove does not always remember what his characters require. In Tamerlan⸗ 
there is some ridiculous mention of the God of Love; and Rodogune, a savage 


Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. N H 
This play discovers its own date, by a prediction of the Union, in imitation = 
of Cranmer's prophetick promises to Henry the Eighth, The anticipated blessings 2 
of union are not very naturally introduced, nor very happily expressed. wi 
He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured on a comedy, and 40 
produced the Biter; with which, though it was unfavourably treated by the ' 
audience, he was himself delighted; for he is said to have sat in the house, at 
laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in his own opinion produced hov 
a ject. But finding that he and the publick had no sympathy of mirth, he me: 
tried at lighter scenes no more. | 1 POS: 
After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Fane Shore, written, as its author | the 
professes, in zmitetzon of Shakespear's style. In what he thought himself an imi- whe 
tator of Shakespeare, it is not easy to conceive, The numbers, the diction, , 904 
the sentiments, and the conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, It 
are remete in the utmost degree from the manner of Shakespeare; whose dra- reig 


mas it resembles only as it is an English story, and as some of the persons 
Have their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly ef domestic scene 
and private distress, lays hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven because 
she repents, and the husband is honoured besause he forgives. This, there- 
fore, is one of those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Fane Grey. This subject had been chosen 
dy Mr. Smith, whose papers were put into Rowe's hands such as he describes 
them in his preface, This play has likewise sunk into oblivion. From this 
time he gave nothing more to the stage. | 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any necessity of combating 
his inclination, he never wrote in distress, and therefore does not appear to 
have ever written in baste. His works were finished to his own approbation, . 
and bear few marks of negligence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his pro- 
logues and epilogues are all his own, though he sometimes. supplied others; 
he aForded help, but did not solicit it. | 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with Shakespeare, and ac- 
quaintance produced veneration, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither received much praise, nor seems to have expected it; 
yet, I delieve, those who compare it with former copies will find that he hes 
done more than he promised; and that, without the pomp of notes or boasts 
of oriticiem, many passages are happily restored. He prefixed a lite of the 
author, such as tradition then almost expiring could supply, and a preface: 
which eannot de said to discover much profundity or penetration. He at least 
contributed to the popularity of his author. " 


* Mt. Rowe's Preface, however, is not diſtinct, as it might be ſuppoſed from this paſlage from ihe 
Tits, E. ; ; 
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He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other arts than poetry. 
He was under secretary for three years when the duke of Queensberry was se- 


' rretary of state, and afterwards applied to the earl of Oxford for some publick 


employment . Oxford enjcined him to study Spanish and when, some time 
afterwards, he came again, and said that he had maxtered it, dismissed him 
with this congratularion, © Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading 
© Don Quixote in the original.“ 

This story is sufficiently attested; but why Oxford, who desired to be thought 
a favourer of literature, should thus insult a man of acknowledged merit; or 
how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig + that he did not willingly converse with 
men of the opposite party, could ask prefer ment from Oxford; it is net now 
possible to discover. Pope, who told the story, did not say on what occasion 
the advice was given; and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment, doubted 
whether any injury was intended him, but thought it rather Lord Oxford's 
odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the rest of queen Anne's 
reign ; but the time came at last when he found kinder friends. At the acces- 
sion of king George he was made poet laurcat ; I am afraid by the ejection of 
poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewi ise one of the land sur- 
veyors of the cus:oms of the port of London. The prince of Wales chose 
him clerk of his council; and the lord chancellor Parker, as soon as he re- 
ceived the seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of the presentations. 
Such an accumulation of employ ments undoubtedly produced a very consider- 
adle revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's Pharsalia, which had been 
published in the Miscellanies, and doubtless received many pralzses, he under- 
took a version of the whole work, which he lived to finish, but not to publish. 
It seems to have been printed under the care of Pr. Welwood, who prefkxed 
the author's life, in which is contained the following character. 

ce As to his person, it was graceful and well made; his face regular, and of 
* a manly beauty. As his soul was well-lodged, so its rational and animal fa- 
* culttes excelled in a high degree. He had a quick and fruitful invention, a 
** deep penetration, and a large compass of thought, with singular dexterity 
and easiness in making his thoughts to be understood. He was master of 

most parts of polite learning, especially the classical authors, both Greek 
* and Latin; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish languages; and 
spoke the first fluently, and the other two tolerab! ly well. 
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“ He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman histories in their: 


< original languages, and most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
And Spanish. Ile had a good taste in philosophy; and, ha aving a Grids im- 


pression of religion upon his mind, he took great delight in divinity and 
<* ecclesiastical history, in both which he made great advances in the times 
© he retired into the country, which was frequent. He expressed, on all 
occasions, his full persuasion of the truth of Revealed Religion; and being 
© asincere member of the established church himself, he pitied, but condemn. 
ce ed not, those that dissented from it, He abhorred the principles of perse- 

cuting men upon the account of their opinions in religion; and being strict 
© jn his own, he tock it not upon him to cen ure those of another persuasion. 
His conversation was pleasant, witty, and learned, withcut the least tine- 


ce ture of affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner of diverting and 
* 


ce enlivening the company made it impossible for any one ta be out of humour 
* hen he was in it. Envy and detraetion seemed to be entirely foreign to his 
constitution; and whatever provocetiqns he met with at any time, he passed 
ct them over without the least thought of resent ment or revenge. As Homer 
e had a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes his: for there were not wants 
c ing malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, that would now and 
<< then bark at his best perſormances ; but he was so much conscious of his 
© own genius, and had so much good nature, as to forgive them; nor could 


c he ever be tempted to return them an answer. 


6 The love of learning and poetry made him not the less fit for business, 
* and nobody applied himself closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
The late duke of Queensberry, when he was secretary of state, made 
* him his secretary for public affairs ; and when that truly great man came 
de to know him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr. Rowe was 
in his company. After the duke's death, all avenues were stopped to his 
< preferment ; and during the rest of that reign, he passed his time with the 
© Muses and his books, and somctimes the conversation of his friends. 
ec When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and was in a fair way to 
ve make it better, death swept him awey, and in him deprived the world of 
© one of the best men, as well as one of the best genuises, of the age. 
<*& He died like a Christian and a Philosopher, in charity with all man- 
© kind, and with an absolute resignation to the will of God. He kept up 
« his * humour to the last; and took leave of his wife and friends, 
© immediately before bis last agony, with thesame tranquillity of mind, and 
© the same indifference for life, as though he had been upon taking but a 
be short journey. He was twice married; *r-t t5 a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 


© one of the auditors of the revenue; and aſcernards to a daughter of Mr. 
© Deventsh, of a good family in RENE ire. By the first he had a son; 


* and by the second a darghter, married aſterxards to Mr. Zane. He 
cc ad 
died 
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died the sixth of December, 1718, in the forty- fifeh year of his age: and 
« was buried the nineteenth of the same month in Westminster-abbey, in 
the aisle where many of our English poets are interred, over-against 
Chaucer, his body being attended by a select number of his friends, and 
* the dean and choir officiating at the funeral.” 

To this character, which is apparently given with the fondness of a friend, 
may be added the testimony of Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, © Mr. 
© Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week in the Forest. I need not tell 
you how much a man of his turn entertained me; but I must acquaint 
you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of disposition, almost peculiar to him, 
which make it impossible to part from him without that uneasiness Which 
6c generally succeeds all cur pleasure.“ 

Pope has left behiad him another mention of his companion, less advan- 
tageous, which is thus reported by Dr. Warburton : * 

0 Howe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent character, but had 
© no heart. Mr. Addison was justly offended with some behaviour which 
arose from that want, and estranged himself from him; which Rowe 
* felt very severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, took 
an opportunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's advancement, to tell 
him how poor Rowe was grieved at his displeasure, and what satisfaction 
he expressed at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he expressed so na- 
turally, that, he (Mr. Pope) could not but think him sincere. Me. Addi- 
son replied, © I do not suspect that he feigned; but the levity of his 
heart 13 such, that he is struck with any new adventure; and it would 
affect him just in the same manner, if he heard I was going to be hang- 

d.'- Mr. Pope said, he could not deny but Mr. Addison understood 
% Rowe well.” | 


0c 
cc 


cc 


This censure time has not left us the power of confirming or reſuting; but 
observation daily shews, that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that utters them desires to be 
applauded rather than credited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said. Few characters can bear the mieroscopick scrutiny 
of wit quickened by anger; and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, 
chat they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly. to be considered as a tragick writer and a translator. In his 
attempt at comedy he failed so ignominiously, that his Ber is not inserted 
in his works; and his occasional poems and short compositions are rarely 
worthy of either praise or censure; for they seem the casual sports of a 
driad sceking rather to amuse its leisure than to exercise its powers. 
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In the construction of his dramas, there is not much art; he is not a nice 
observer of the Unities. He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is nat, in my opinion , any violation of nature, 
if the change be made between the acts; for it is no less easy for the spec- 

2tor to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, than at Thebes in 
the first; but to change the scene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an 
act, is to add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of the business 
ais transacted without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates 
himself from diſhculties; as in Jaae Grey, when we have been terrified with 
all the dreadful pomp of publick execution, and are wondering how the heroine 
or the poct will proceed, no sconer has Jane pronounced some prophetick 
rbymes, than pass and be gone— the scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardingr 
ze turned cut upon the stage. : 

I know not that theie can be found in his plays any deep search into nature, 
any accurate discriminstions of kindred qualities, or nice display of passion 
in its progress; all is general and undefined. Nor does he much interest or 


affect the auditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always seen and heard with 


pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, with no Tesemblapce to real 
Sorrow or to natural madness. | 

Waence, then, has Rowe his reputation? From the reasonableness and 
propriety of some of his scenes, from the elegance of his diction, and the 
Suavitz of his verse. He seldom moves either pity or terrour, but he often 
elevatcs the sentiments; he Seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the understanding. 


His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the first book of Quillels 
Poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The Golden Ferses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions of English poetry ; 
for there is perhaps none that so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of 
the original. Lacan is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophie 
dignity, rather, as Quintilian observes, declamatory than pcetical ; full of 
ambitious mor ality and pointed Sentences, compr ised in vigorous and animated 
lines. This character Rowe has very diligently and successfully preserved. 
His vers cation, which is such as his contemporaries practised, without any 
attempt at innovation or improvement, seldom wants either melody or force. 
His author's sense is sometimes 2 little diluted by additional infusions, and 
sometimes weakened by two much expansion. But such faults are to be ex- 
pected in all translations, from the conatraint of measures anddissimilitude of 
language. The Flarsalia of Rowe deserves more notice than it obtains, and 
AS it is more read will be moe es zeemed. 
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OSEPH ADDISON was born on the first of May, 1672, at Milston, of 

which his father, Lancelot Addison, was then rector, near Ambrosebury 
in Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he wes christened the 
same day, After the usual domestic education, which, from the character 
of his father, may be reasonably supposed to have given him strong impres- 
Sions of piety, he was committed to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men inustrious for literature, is 

a kind of historical fraud, by which honest fame is injuriously diminished: 
I would therefore trace him through the wholg process of his education. In 
1683, in the beginning of his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of 
Litchfield, naturally carried his family to his new xesidence, and, I believe, 
placed him for some time, probably not long, under Mr Shaw, then master 
of the school at Litchfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw.. Of this in- 
terval his biographers have given no account, and I know it only from a 
story of a barring-out, told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of 
Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 
The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, practised in many 
schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, when the periodi- 
cal vacation drew' near, growing petulant at the approach of liberty, some 
days before the time of regular recess, took possession of the school, of 
which they barred the doors, and bade their master defiance from the win- 
dows. It is not easy to suppose that on such occasions the master would do 
more than laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrisen. The master when Pigot was a school-boy, 
was ha rred- out at Litchfield, and the whole operation, as he said, was plann- 
ed and conducted by Addizon. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I 8 enquired when he 
was sent to the Chartreux; but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
Founder's benefaction, there 2 account preserved of his admission. At 
the school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed either from that of 
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Salisbury or Litchgeld, he pursued his juvenile studies under the care of Dr, 
Ellis, and contracted that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their 
joint labeurs have so effectnally recorded. 

Cf this memorable friendship the greater praise must be given to Steele. 
It is not hard to love those from whom nothing can be feared; and Addison 
ne ver considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived as he conſesses, under an 
habitual subjection to the predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison *, who knew his own dignity, could not always forbear to shew 
it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort ; 
his jests were endured without resistaace or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, whose imprudence 
of generosity, or vanity of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds 
of his. friend, probably without much purpose of re-payment ; but Addison, 
wo scems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew impatient 
ct delay, and reclaimed his loan by an execution. Steele felt with great 
gensibility the obduracy of his creditor; but with emotions of sorrow rather 
than of anger +. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in Oxford, where, in 1689, 
the accidental perusal of some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards provoet of Queen's College; by whose recommenda- 
tion he was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a term by which 
that society denominates those which are elsewhere called Scholars; young 
men, who partake of the founder's benefaction, and succeed in their order 
to vacant fellowships 1. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, and grew first eminent 
by his Latin compositions, which are indeed entitled to particular praise. 
He has not confined himself to the imitation of any ancient author, but has 
formed his style from the general language, such as adiligent perusal of the 
productions of different ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his fondness ; for he 
collected a second volume of the Musa Anglicanæ, perhaps for a convenient 
receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his Poem 
on the Peace has the first place. He aſterwards presented the collection ta 


*Sperce. | 

T This foct was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a person of unquestiorable veracity, 
dut hoe name l am not at liberty to mention. He had it, as he told us, from Lady Primrose, to 
whom Stee'e related it with ttars in bis eyes. The late Dr. Stiaton confirmed it to me, by saying, 
that he had heard it from Mr. Hovuke, author of the Roman History and he from Mr. Pope. H. 
See Victor's Letters, vol. I. p. 328. this trant action somewhat dl. Izrentlz related. E, 
t lie ock the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 16093. 
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Boileau, who from that time © conceived,” says Tickell, “ an opinion of 
ce the English genius for poetry.” Nothing is better known of Botlean, than 
that he had an injudicious and peevish contempt of Modern Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the effect of his crvility rather 
than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which perhaps he would 
not have ventured to have written in his own language. The battle of the 
Pigmies and Cranes; The Barometer; and a Borwlivo-green, When the matter 
is low or scanty, a dead language, in which nothing is mean because nothing 
is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and by the sonorous masnificence of 
Roman syllables, the writer conceals penury of thought, and want of novel- 
ty, often from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed his power of English poetry, by 
some verses addressed to Dryden; and soon aſterwards published a transla- 
tion of the greater part of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees; aſter which, 
Says Dryden, “ my latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving.“ 

About the same time he composed the arguments prefixed to the several 
dooks of Dryden's Virgil; and produced an Essay on the Georgicks, juve- 
nile, Superficial, and uninstructive, without much either of the scholar's 
learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the principal English 
poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer 
of verses * ; as is Shewn by his version of a small part of Virgil's Georgicks, 
published in the Miscellanies, and a Latin encomium on queen Mary, in 
the Muse Anzlicane. These verses exhibit all the fondness of friendship ; bur 
on one side or the other, friendship was afterwards too weak for the mal: g- 
nity of faction, 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminative character of Spenser. 
whose work he had then never read 4. So little sometimes is criticism the 
effect of judgement. It is necessary to inform the reader, that abont this 
time he was introduced by Congreve to Montague, then Chancellor of the 


* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated in January 1724, from a Lady in 
Wiltshire, contains a discovery of some importance in literary hi-tory, viz. that by the initials H. 8. 
prefixed to this poem, we ate not to understand the famous Dr. Henry Sacheverell, wine trizl is the 
mo*t remarkable incident in his lie, The information thus communicated is, that the verses in que 
don were not an address to the famous Dr. Sacheverell, but to a very ingenious gentleman of the 
5me name, who died young, supposed to be a Manksman, for that he wrote the Hi-tory of the Isle 
of Man.---That this person left his papers to Mr Addison, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon 
the drath of Socrates. The lady ays, sbe had this information from a Mr. Stephens, who was = 
fellow of Merton College, à contemporary, and intimate with Mr. Audison in Oxford, who died near 
50 years ago, a prebendary of Winchester. 
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' Exchequer : Addison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and subjoĩn- 


ed Montague as a poetical name to those of Cowley and of Dryden, 
By the influence of Mr. Montag e, concurring, according to Tickell, with 
his natural modesty, he was diverted from his original design of entering 


into holy orders. Montague alledged the corruption of men ho engaged in 


civil employments withbut liberal education; and declared, that, though he 
was represented as an enemy to the Church, he would never do it wy injury 
but by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king William; with a rhyming i in- 
troduction addressed to lord Som mers; King William had no tegard to ele- 
gance or literature; his study was only war; yet by à choice of ministers, 
v hose disposition was very different from his own; he procured, without inten- 
tion, à very liberal patronage to poetry. Addison was caressed both by 
Sommers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the peace of Ryswick, which he de- 


dicated to Montague, and which was afterwards called by Smith © the best 
Latin poem since the Eneid.“ Praise must not be too rigorously examin- 


ed; but the performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet ho public employment ; he obtained (in 1699) a pension of 
three hundred pounds a-year, that he might be enabled to travel. He staid 
a year at Blois *, probably to learn the French language ; and then proceed- 
ed in his journey to Italy, which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from being idle ; for he not 
only collected his observations on the couptry, but found time to write his 
Dialogues on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at least is the relation 
of Tickell, Perhaps he only * his materials, and formed his 
plan. 

Whatever were his other leeres in Italy, he there wrote the letter 
to lord Halifax, which is justly considered as the most elegant, if not the 
most sublime, of his poetical productions. But in about two years he found 
it necessary to hasten home ; being, as Swift informs us, distressed by indi- 
gence, and compelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, because 
bis pension was not remitted. | 

At his return he published his Travels, with a dedication to lord Sommers. 
As his stay in foreign countries was short, his observations are such as might 
be supplied by a hasty view, and consist chiefly in comparisons of the present 
face of the country with the descriptions leſt us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory collections, though he might have spared the 
trouble, had he known that such collections had been made twice before by 
Italian evthors, 
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The most amusing passe ge of his book is his account of the minute repub- 
lick of San Marino; of many parts it is not a very severe censure to say 
that they might have been written at home. His elegance of language, and 
variegation of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader; and the 
book, though a while n«glected, became in time so much the favourite of 
the publick, that before it was reprinted it rose to five times Its pricę. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a meanness of appearance 
which gave testimony of the dithcultics ro which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, and was, therefore, for a time, at full 
lersfire for the cultivation of his mind, and a mind so cultivated gives reason 
to believe that little time was lost. 

Rut he remained not long neglected or useless. The victory at Blenheim 
(1704) spread triumph and confidence over the nation; and lord Godolphin, 
lamenting to lord Halifax, th-t it had not been celebrated in a manner 
equal to the subject, desired him to propose it to some better poet. Halifax 
told him, that there was no encouragement ſor genius; that worthless 
men were unproſitably enriched with publick money, without any care to 
find or employ those Whose appearance might do honour to their country. 
To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses should in time be rectified ; 
and that, if a man could be found capable of the task then proposed, he 
should not want an ample recompense, Halifax then named Addison, but 
required that the Freasurer should apply to him in his own person. Godol- 
phin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord Carlton; and Addison 
having undertaken the work, communicated it to the Treasurer, while it 
was yet advanced no further than the simile of the Angel, and was imme- 
diately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the place of Commissioner 
of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lord Halifax; and the year 
after he was made under-secretary of State, first to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and in a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas inclined him to try 
what would be the effect of a musical Drama in onr own language. He 
therefore wrote the era of Rosamond, which, when exhibited on the 
stage, was either hissed or neglected ; but trusting that the readers would 
do him more justice, he published it, with an inscription to the dutchess of 
Marlborough; a woman without skill, or pretentions to skill, in poetry or 
literature, His dedication was therefore an instance of servile absurdity, 
to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of a Greek Anacreon to 
the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by The Tender Husband, a 
comedy which Steele dedicated to him, with a confession that he owed to 
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him eee of the most successful scenes. To this play Addison supplied s 
prologue. | 
When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Addison attended him as his secretary; and was made keeper of the records 
in Birmingham's Tower, with a <alary of three hundred pounds a-year, 
The cflice was little more than nominal, and the salary was augmented for 
his accommodation. | 
Interest and faction allow little to the operation of particular dispositiane, 8 
or private opinions. Two men of personal characters more opposite thay 
hose of Wharton and Addison, could not easily he brought together. 
Wharton was impious, profligate, and shameless, without regard, or ap- 


pearance of regard, to right or wrong; whatever is contrary to this, may 


be said of Addison; but as agents of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjusted their other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison must however not be too hastily condemned. It is not necessary 
to refuse benefits from a bad man, when the acceptance implies no app10- 
bation of his crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer any obligation to ex- 
amine the opinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except that 
he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Addison counteracted, as far as he was able, the malignant and 
blasting influence of the Lieutenant, and that at least by his intervention 
some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, as Swiſt has recorded, 
never to remit his regular fees in civility to his friends: “ For,“ said 
he, “ I may have a hundred friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I 
1 hall by relinquishing my right, lose two hundred gnineas, and no fiend 
de gain more than two; there is therefore no proportion between the good 
— imparted and the evil auler ed.” 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communication of his design, 
began the publication of the Tatler: but he was not long concealed :, by in- 
certing a remark on Virgil, which Addison had given him, he discovered 
himself. It is indeed not easy for any men to write upon literature, or 
common life, so as not to make himself known to those with whom he fa- 
miliarly converses, and who are acquainted with his track of Study, his fa- 
vourite topick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky; a single month de- 
tected him. His first Tatler was published Apri! 22 (1709), and Addison's 
contribution appeared May 26. Tickell observes, that the Tatler began and 
was concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless literally true 
dut the work did not suffer much by his unconsciousness of its „ 
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ment, or his absence at its cessation; for he continued his assistance to De- 
cember 23, and the paper stopped on January 2. He did not distinguish his 
pieces by any signature; and I know not whether his name was not kept 
secret, till the papers were collected into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded the Spectator; a series 
of essays of the same kind, but written with less levity, upon a more reꝑu- 
lar plan, and published daily. Such an undertaking shewed the writers not 
to distrust their own copiousness of materials or facility of composition, and 
their performance justiſied their confidence. They found, however, in their 

rogress, many auxiliaries, To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
a an ; many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had at that time 
almost nothing else. The Spectator, in one of the first papers, shewed the 
political tenets of its authors; but a e was soon taken, of courting 
general approbation by general topicks, and subjects on which faction: had 

roduced no diversity of sentiments; $ 3 as literature, morality and f. mi- 
liar life. To this practice they adhered with few deviations. The arccur 
of Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleet- 
wood prefixed to some sermons a preface, overflowing with whiggish opint- 
ons, that it might be read by the Queen “, it was reprinted in the Spec- 
t2tor, | | 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to regulate the prec- 
tice of daily conversation, to correct those depravities which are rather 
ridiculous than criminqd, and remove those grievances, which, if they 
produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted 
by Casa in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his Courtter ; two backs 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and which, if they are now 
less read, are neglected only because they have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended, and their precepts now are no longer wanted, 
Their useſulness to the age in which they were written 15 suff crently attested 


by the translations which almost all the nations of Europe were in haste to 


obtain, 

This species of instruction was continned, and perhaps advanced by the 
French; among whom La Bruyere's Manners of the Age, theugh, as 
Boileau remarked, it is written without connection, certainly deserves 
praise, for liveliness of description, and ju-tness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for the theatre are ex- 
cepted, England had no masters of common life. No writers had yet 


* This particular number of the Spectator, it is said, was not published till 12 o'clock, that it 
might come out precisely at the hour of her Majesty's breakfast, and that ro time micht be leſt for 
deliberating about cerving it up with that meal, as usual, Ser edit. of the TATLER with notes, vol. 
VI, No. 271, note. p. 452, &c. N. f 
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undertaken to reform either the savageness of neglect, or the impertinenct 
of civility ; to shew when to speak, cr to be silent; how to refuse or how to 
comply. We had many books to teach us cur more important duties, and to 
Settle opinions in philosophy cr politicks; but an Arbiter elegantiarum, 1 
judge of propriety, wes yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and fre it from thorns and prick les, which tcaze the passer, 
though they do not ound him. 8 

For this purpase nothing is so proper as the frequent publication of short 
papers, which we read not as study but amusement. If the subject be slight, 
the treetise liken ise is short. The busy may find time, and the idle may 
find patience. | | 

This mode of c veying cheap and easy knowledge began among us in 
the Civil War*, „nen it was much the intere t ct either party to raie 
and ix the prejudices of th? people. At that that time appeared Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus, and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when 
any n grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who by this strata- 
gem conveyed his nations to those who would not have received him had he 
not worn the appearance of a friend. The tumult of thosc unhappy days 
left scarcely any man leisure to trezsure up occasiopal compositions; and 
So much were they neglected, that 2 complete collection is no where to be 
found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'E:trange's S and that by 
Lesley's Rehearsal, and perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, but controversy relating 
to the Church or State; of which they taught many to talk, whom they 
could not teach to judge. 


It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was instituted soon aſter 
the Restoration, to divert the attention of the people from public discontent. 

The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency ; they were published at 
a time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
clarations, and each perhaps without any distinct termination of its views, 
were agitating the nation; to minds heated with political contest, they sup- 
plied cooler and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Addison, in 
a subsequent work, that they had a perceptible influence upon the conver- 
sation of that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite merriment 
with decency ; an effect which they can never wholly lose, while they 


" * Newspapers appear to have hal an earlier date thin here assigred. Cleiveland, in his Cha- 
vacter of a London Diurnal, says, The original zinner of this kind was Dutch ; agony = 1 
tne Protoplas, and the Nindera Mercure bat Hans cn kelders,” Some intelligence given by Net- 

;7ius Galle-Belgicus is mentioned in Car-w's Survey of Cornwall, p. 126. originally published in 
2 02. These vehicles of izafermation are often mentioned in the plays of James and Charles the 
> bidte Bo 
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continue to be among the first books by which both sexes are initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the unsettled practice of 
daily intercourse by propriety and politeness; and, like La Bruyere, exhi- 
bited the Characters and Manners of the Age. The personages introduced in 
these papers were not merely ideal; they were then known, and conspi- 
cuous in various stations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in his last 
paper, and of the Spectator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophrastus, a 
book which Addison has recommended, and which he was suspected to have 
revised, if he did not write it. Of those portraits, which may be supposed 
to be sometimes embellished, and sometimes aggravated, the originals are 
now partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three eminent writers, is 
to give them but a small part of their due praise; they superadded literature 
and criticism, and sometimes towered far above their predecessors; and 
taught, with great justness of argument and dignity of language, the moet 
important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with elegant fictions and refined alle- 
gories, and illuminated with different changes of style and felicities of 
invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned or exhibited in 
the Spectator, the favourite of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of 
whom he had formed a very delicate and discriminated idea, which he would 
not suffer to be violated; and therefore when Steele had Shewn him inno- 
cently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew 
upon himself so much of his friend's indignation, that he was forced to 
appease him by a promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to the grave, pare 
mi sola nacio Don Auixcte, y yo para el, made Addison declare, with an undue 
vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir Roger; being of opinion 
that they were born for one another, and that any other hand would do 
him wrong. 

It may he douhted whether Addison ever filled up his original delineation. 
He describes his Knight as having his ere eee Somewhat warped; but of 
this perversion he has made very little use. The irregularities in Sir Roger's 
conduct seem not so much the eiFects 7; a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, as of 
habitual rusticity, and thet negligence which solitary grandeur naturally ge- 
ne rates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of incipient mad- 
ness, which from time to time cloud reason, without eclipsing it, it requires 
SO much nicety to exhibit, thzr Addison seems to have been deterred from 
prosecuting his own design. 


To 


To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to be a Tory, or, 
as it is gently exprest, an adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir 
Andrew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the money- 
ed interest, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
more consequences were at first intended, than could be produced when 
the resolution was taken to exclude party from the paper. Sir Andrew does 
Þut lictle, and that little scems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele had made him, 
in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare that he would not build 
an hospital for idle people ;” but at last he buys land, settles in the coun- 
try, and builds not a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husband- 
men, for men with whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and whom he 
commonly considers with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus com modiously distributed, 
it is natural to suppose the approbation general, and the sale numerous, I 


once heard it observed, that the sale may be calculated by the product of the 


tax, related in the last number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore stated at one and twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings 
a day : this, at a half- penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty * 
for the daily number. | 

This sale is not great; yet this, if Swift be credited, was likely to grow 
less; for he declares that the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his endless 
mention of the fair sex, had before his recess wearied His readers. 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came upon the stage, was the grand 
climacterick of Addison's reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, 
as is said, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and had for several 
years the four first acts finished, which were shewn to such as were likely 
to spread their admiration. They were seen by Pope, and by Cibber, who 
relates that Steele, when he tock back the copy, told him, in the despica- 
ple cant of literary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had shewn in 
the composition, he doubted whether he would have courage sufficient to ex- 

ose it to the censure of a British audience. | 

The time however was now come, when those, who affected to think 
liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that 2 <tage-play might preserve 
it: and Addison was importuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of 
Britain to shew his courage and his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and unaccountably unwilling ; 
and by a request, which perhaps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes 


* That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much below the real number, vet the 
notes on the Tatler, ed. 1785, Vol. VI. p. 452. N. 
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to add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him sericus; and, undertaking the sup- 
ple ment, brought in a few days some scenes for bis examination; but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himself, and produced alf an act, which 
he aſterwards completed, but with brevity irregularly disþroportionate to 
the foregoing parts: like a task performed with reluctance, and hurried to 
its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made Publick by any change 
of the author's purpose; for Dennis charged him with raising prejudices in 
his own favour by false positions of preparatory eriticism, and with porsomme 
the town by contradicting in the Spectator the established rule of-pcetical 
Justice, because his own hero, with all his virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. 
The fact is certain ; the motives we must guess. {FER 

Addison was, I believe, suſfciently disposed to bar all avenues against all 
danger. When Pope brought him the prologue, which is properly aceom- 
modated to the play, there were these words, “ Britons arise, be worth like 
** this approved;” meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and exalt 
yourselves to the approbation of publick virtue. Addison was frighted, lest 
he should be thought a promoter of insurrection, and the line was liquidated 
to © Britons, attend.” 

Now, “ heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the important 
“% day,” when Addison was to stand the hazard of the theatre. That there 
might, however, be left as little hazard as was possible, on the first night 
Steele, as himself relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says Pope“, 
had been tried for the first time in favour of the Distrest Mother; and wes 
now, with more efficacy, practised for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at that time on fire 
with faction. The Whigs applauded every line in which Liberty was 
mentioned, as a satire on the Tories; and the Tories echocd every clap, to 
Shew that the satire was unfelt. The *tory of Bolingbroke 1s well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending the 
cause of Liberty so well against a perpetual dictator. The Whigs, says 
Pope, de-ign a second present, when they can accompany it with as good a 
sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of factious praise, was acted 
night after night a longer time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to 
any drama before; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long afterwards related, 


wandered through the whole exhibition beliind the scenes with restless and un- 


appeasable solicitude. 
When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen would be pleased 
if it was dedicated to her; * but, as he had designed that compliment 
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* elsewhere, he found himself obliged,” says Tickell, “ by his duty on the 
« one hand, and his honour on the gs to send it into the world without 
* any dedication.” 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the brightest sun-shine of 
success is not without a cloud. No sooner was Cato offered to the reader, 
than it was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence 
of angry criticism. Dennis, though equally zealous, and probably by his 
temper more farious than Addison, for what they call liberty, and though 
a flatterer of the Whig ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful play, but 
was cager to tell friends and enemies that they had misplaced their admira- 


tions. The world was too stubborn for instruction; with the fate of the 
* ceasurer of Corneille's Cid, his animadversions shewed his anger without 


effect, and Cato continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship of Addison, by 
vilifying his old enemy, and could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himself. He therefore published 4 Narrative of the mad- 
ness of John Dennis ; a performance which left the objections to the play 
in their full force, and therefore discovered more desire of vexing tue eritick 
than of defending the poet. | 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw the selfishness 
of Pope's friendship; and, resolving that he should have the consequences 
of his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry 
for the insult; and that, whenever he should think fit to answer his remarks, 
he would do it in a manner to which nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, which are 
said by Pope * to have been added to the original plan upon a subsequent re- 
view, in compliance with the populer practice of the stage. Such an au- 
thority it is hard to reject ; yet the love is so intimately mingled with the 
whole action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinsick and adyentitious ; 
for if it were taken away, what would be left ? or how were the four acts 
filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay their attendance with 
encomiastick verses. The best are from an unknown hand, which will per- 
Leps lose Somewhat of their praise when the author is known to be Jet- 
treys. 

Cato had yet other hononrs. It was censured as a party-play by a Scholar 
of Oxford, and defended in a favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It 


was i anslated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Florence; and by the Je- 


suits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played by their Pupils. Of this version 

a copy was sent to Mr. 1-7 it is to be wished that it could be found, 

for the sake of comparing their version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 
* Spence. 
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A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des Champs, a French poet, 
which was translated, with a criticism on the English pay: But the transla- 
tor and the critick are now forgotten. : 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read; Addison knew the 
policy of literature too well to make his enemy important by drawing the at- 
tention of the public upon a eriticism, which, though sometimes intempe- 
rate, was often irrefragadle. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily: paper, called The Guar= 
dian, was published by Steele. Torhis, Addison gave great assistance, whe- 
ther occsiÿonally or by previous engagement is not known, 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too serious: it might pro- 
perly enough admit both the duties and the decencies of life, but seemed 
not to include literary speculations, and was in some degree violated by mer- 
riment and burlesque. What had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with 
clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, or with Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it found many con- 
tributors, and that it was a continuation of the Spectator, with the same ele- 
gance, and the same variety, till some unlucky spaikie from a Tory paper 
set Stcele's politicks on fire, and wit at once blazed into faction, 
soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted the Guardian 
Englishman. 


The papers of Addison are marked in ihe Spectator by one of the Let- 


ters in the name of Clzo, and in the Guardian by a hand; whether it was, 


He was 
to write the 


as Tickell pretends to think, that he was unwilling to usurp the pratse of others, 


or as Steele, with far greater likelihood; insinuates, that he could not with- 


out discontent 1mpart to others any of his own. I have heard that his avi- 
dity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown, but that with great ea- 
gerness he laid hold en his proportion of the profits. 


Many of these papers were written with powers truly comick, 


ich nice 
discrimination of characters, 


and Accurate CoServations of natur al er acciden- 
tal deviations from otoptiety ; ; but it was nct supposed that he had tried a co- 
medy on the stage, till Stecle, after his death, declared him the author of 
the Drummer,; this howcvyer Steele did not know to be truc by any direct 
testimony ; for when Addison put the play into his hands, he cnly told him, 
it was the work of a“ Gentleman in the Company ;” and u hen it was re- 
ceived, as is confessed, with cold dis 2 obation, he was probably less wil- 
ling to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his collection ; but the testimony of 
Steele, and the total silence of any other claimant, has determined the pub- 
lic to assign it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. Steele 


carried the Drummer to the play-house and afterwards to the press, and sold 
the copy for fifty guineas, 
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To the opinion of Steele may be added the wool sopplied by the od, 
itself, of which the characters are such as Addison wouid have delineated, 
and the tendency such as Addison would have promoted. That it should 
have been ill received would raise wonder, did we not daily see the capricious 
distrsbution of theatrical praise. | 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator of public affairs. He 
wrote, as different exigencies required (in 1707). The present State of the War, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation; which, however judicious, being 
written on temporary topicks, and ez chibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on 
no attention, and has natur ally sunk by its own weight into neglect. This 
cannot be said of the few papers entitled The Mig Examiner, in which is em- 
ployed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. Of this paper, 
which just appeared and expired, Swift remarks with exultation, that“ it is 
% now down among the dead men *.“ He might well rcjoice at the death 
of that which he could not have killed. Every reader of every party, since 
personal malice is past, and the papers which once inflamed the nation are 
read only as effusions of wit, must wish for more of the Mig Examines; 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, and 
on none did the superiority of his powers more evidently appear. His Trial 
of Count Tariff, written to expose the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
lived no longer than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards, an atterypt was made to revive the Spectator, at 2 
time indeed by no means favomable to the literature, when the succession of 
a new family to the throne filled the nation with anxicty, discord, and con- 
fusion, and either the turbulence of the.times, or the Saticty of the read- 
ers, Put a $top to the publication, after an experiment of eighty numbers, 
which were afterwards collected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valua- 
ble than any one of those that went before it. Addison produced more than 
'a fourth part ; and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of ap- 
peering as his associates. The time that had passed during the suspension ct 
the Spectator, though it had nct lessened his power of humour, scems to 
have encreased his disposition to seriousness: the proportion of his religious 
to his comic p2pers is greater than in the former series. 

The Spectator, from its recommencement, was published only three times 
a wee; ; and no discriminative marks were added to the papers. To Addi- 
son Tickell has ascribed twenty- threef, 


* Prom a Tory song in vogue at the time, the burthen whereof 5, 
Ant he that will his health deny, 
Down among the dead men jet him lie. H. 
T um». $559. $57. 558. 339. $561, $62. 565. 569. 8. 69. 871. 574 7. 
879. 580. 582. 583. 584. 585. 390. 59% 80. beo 
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The Spectator had many contributors ; ad Steele, whose negligence kept 
him always in a hurry, when it was his turn to furnich a paper, called loudly 
for the Letters, of w hich Addison, whose materials were more, made little 
use; having recourse to sketches and hints, the product of his former stu- 
dies, which he now reviewed and completed : among these are named hy 
Tickell the Essays on Mit, those on the Pleasures of the Imagination, and the 
Criſicim on Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the throne, it was reason- 
able to expect that the zeal ef Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before 
the arrival of King George, he was made sceretary to the regency, and was 
required by his oſſice to send notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, 
and that the throne was vacant. To do this would not have been difficult to 
any man but Addison, who was 6verwkelmed with the greatpess of the event, 

and so distracted by choice of expression, that the lords, who could not wait 
for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, and 
ordered him to dispatch the message. Southwell readily told what was neces- 
sary in the common style of business, and valued himself upon having done 
what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder, a paper which he published twice 
a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
wadertaken in defence of the established government, sometimes with argu- 
ment, sometimes with mirth. In argument he had many equals ; but his 
humour was Singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be delighted with 
the Tory-Fox-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, and less decent; such as the 
Pretender's Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
mode of abuse had been employed by Milton against king Charles II. 


„„ “ a Jacobœi. 

*< Centum exulañtis viscera marsupii regis.” 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of London, that he had 
more money than the exiled princes ; but that which might be expected from 
Milton's savageness, or Oldmixon's meanness was not suitable to the'delica- 
cy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice 2nd gentle for such 
no15y timez; and is reported to have said that the ministry made use of 2 
late, wan they should have called for a trumpet. 

This year oy 19*) he married the conntess dowager of Warwick, whom 
he had golicitegd by a very long and anxious courtship, perhaps with be- 
havlour not very! inlik te that of Sir Roger to his disdainful widow; and who, I 
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am a fraid, diverted hereelt often by playing with his passion. He is said to 
Have first known her by becoming tutor to her son . © He formed,“ said 
Tonson,, „the design of getting that lady, from the time when he was fist 
* recommended into the family.” In what part of his life he obtained the 
recommendation, or how long, and in what manner he lived in the family, 
J know not. His advances at fist were certainly timorous, But grew bolder 
as his reputation and influence increased; till at last the lady was persuaded 
to marry him on terms much like those on which a Turkish princess is es- 
poused, to whom the sultan is reported to pronounce, * Daughter, I give 
ce thee this man for thy slave.“ The mazriage, it uncontradicted report can 
de credited, made no addition to his happincss; it neither found them nor 
made them equal. She always remembered her own rank, and thought ber- 
self entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe's 
ballad of the Despai ring Shepherd is said to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair; and it is certain that Addison 
has left behind bins no encouragement for ambitious love, 

The year after (1717), he rose to his highest elevation, being made secre- 
tary of state. For this employment he might be justly soppOSed onalified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent through other offices; but 
expectation is often disappointed; it is universally confessed chat he * un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In the house of commons he could not 
speak, and therefore was useless to the defence of the government. In the 
office, days Pope , he could not issue an order without losing his time in quest 
of fine expr essions. What he gained in rank, he lost in credit; and, finding 
by experience his own inability, was forced to solicit bis labs, with a 
pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year, His friends palliated this relinquish- 
ment, af u hich both friends and enemies knew the true reason, with an ac- 
count of declining health, and the necesssity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan literary occupations for 
his future life. Ie purposed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story of 
which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know not how 
love could have been appended. There would however have been no want 
either of virtue in the sentiments, or elegance in the lunguage. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the M iννj,EZw Religion, of which 
part was published after his death; and he designed to have made a new 
Poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed to a selfish motive, upon the ere- 
dit, as he owns, of Tonson; who having quarrell'd with Addison, and net 
loying him, said, that, when he laid down the secretary's office, he inte ended 
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to take orders, and obtain a bishoprick ; © for,” said he, © I always thought 
„him a priest in his heart.“ 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson worth remem- 
brance, is a proof, but indeed so far as I have found, the only proof, that 
he retained some malignity from their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended 
but to guess it; no other mortal ever suspected it; and Pope might have 
reflected, that a man who had been secretary of state, in the ministry ot 
Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bishoprick * dy defending Religion, 
or cranslating the Psalms. 

It is related that he had once a design to make an English Dictionary, 
and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as the writer of highest authority, 
There was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leathersellers 
Company, who was eminent for curiosity and literature, a collection of 
examples selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by Addison. It 
came too late to be of use, 30 I inspected it but slightly, aut remember | it in- 
distinctly. I thought the passages too short. 

Addison however did not conclude his life in peaceful studies; but re- 
lapsed, when he was near his end, to a political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was agitated with great 
vehemence between those friends of long continuance, Addison and Steele. 
It may be asked, in the language of Homer, what power or what cause 
could set them at variance. The subject of their dispute was of great im- 
portance. The earl of Sunderland proposed an act called Th I cerage Bill ; 


by which the number of Peers should be fixed, and the king restrained fron 


any new creation of nobility, unless when an old family should be extinct. 
To this the lords weuld naturally agree; and the king, who was yet little 
acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost 
indifferent to the posscssions of the Crown, had been persuaded to consent. 
The only difficulty was found among the commons, who were not likely to 
approve the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their posterity. The Hill 
therefore was eagerly opposed, and among others by Sir Robert Walpole, 
whose speech was published. | 

The lords might think their dignity diminizbed by improper advancements, 

ard particularly by the introduction of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
2 majority of Tories in the last reign ; an act of authority vie enough, 
vet certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with that contempt of 
national 11ght, with which some time afterwards, by the instigation of 
Whiggism, the commons, chosen by the people for three years, chose them- 
selves for seven. But, whatever might be the disposition of the lords, the 
people had no u ish to increase their power: The tendency of the bill, as 
Steele observed in a letter to the carl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aris- 


tocracy ; 
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tocracy ; for 2 majority in the house of lords, so limited, would have been 
despotick and irresistable, | | 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Stcele, hose pen 
readily seconded his political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet celled The Tleletan; to this an answer was published by Addison, 
under the Title of The Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that Steele 
wes then known to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a 

econd Plchtian; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined himself 
to his question, without any personal notice. of his opponent. Nothing 
hitherto was commited against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency ;. but controvertists cannot long retain their kindness for each other. 
The Old Mig answered the 7?elezan, and could not forbear same contempt 
of © little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pamphlets.” Dicky however 
did not lose his scttied veneration for his friend; but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Ceto, which were at once detection and reproof. I 
bill was laid aside during that session, and Addison died before the next, 
which its commitment was rejected by two hundred sixty- five to one * 
dred seventy-seven. 

Every reader Surely must regret thet these two illustrious friends, after 80 
many years past in confidence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellows ship of study, chould el part in acrimo- 
nious opposition. Such a controversy was, “ Bellum plusquam civile, a5 
Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find other advocates? But, 
among the uncertainties of the human state, we are doomed to number the 
instability of friendship. 

Of this diepute J have little knowledge but from the Biogrophi ia Britan- 
nica. The Old Miig is not inserted in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned 
by Tickell in his life ; why it was omitted, the biogrephers doubtless give 
che true reason; the fact was too recent, and those who had been heated in 
the contention were not yet cool, 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing persons, is the 
great impediment of biography. History may be formed from permanent 
monuments and records; but Lives can enly be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less, and in a sbort time is lost 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told; and when it 
might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate. features of the mind, 
the nice Qicriminations of character, and the minute peculiarities of con- 


duct, are soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, 


frolick, and folly, however they might delight in the description, should be 
silently forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment and unseasonable detec- 
tion, a pang sl. ould be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or 2 


friend. As the process of these narratives is now bringing me among my 
contemporar ies, 
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contemporarics, I begin to feel myself “ walking upon ashes under which 
&© the fire is not extinguished,“ and coming to the time of which it will 
be proper rather to say nothing that is false, than all that is true.“ 

The end of this useful life was now approacking.— Addison had for some 
time been opprezsed by shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 
2 dropsy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably 
to his own precepts and proſessions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates &, a message by the 
earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, who had nor 
visited him for some time before, obeyed the summons, and found himself 
received with great kindness. The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered. Addison told him that he had injured 
him ; but that, if he recovered, he would reconipence him. What the in- 
jury was he did not explain; nor did Gay ever know; but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him had, by Addison's intervention, been with-held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irrregular life, and perhaps of 
loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 
ge: ily endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his arguments and expostulations 
had no effect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young lord to be called; and 
when he desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told 
him, © I have sent for you that you may see how a Christian can die.“ 
What effect this awful scene had on the earl, 1 know not; he likewise 
died himself in a short time. 


In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend are these lines: 


He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 


In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of his works, 
and dedicated them on his death- bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 
17, 1719, at Holland-house, leaving no child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the resentment of party 
has transmitted no charge of any crime. He was not one of those v ho 
are praised only after death; for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that 
Swiſt, having observed that his election passed without a contest, adds, that, 
if he proposed himself for king, he would hardly have been refused. 

[lis zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness for the merit of 


his opponents: when he was secretary in Ireland, he reſused to intermit 
his acquaintance with Swift. 
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tocracy ; for 2 majority in the house of lords, 80 limited, would have been 
despotick and irresistable, 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Stcele, whose pen 
readily seconded his political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet celled The Fleletan; to this an answer was published by Addison, 


under the Title of 77 Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that Steele 


wes then known to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a 
second Plchian; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined himself 
to his question, without any personal potice of his opponent. Nothing 
hitherto was com mitted against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency; but controvertists cannot long retain their kindness for each other, 


The Old pig answered the Jleleian, and could not for bear some contempt 


of © little Diety, whose trade it was to write pamphlets.” Dicky however 
did not lose his scttled veneration for his friend; but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Ceto, which were at once detection and reproot, 3 
bill was laid aside during that session, and Addison died before the next, 
which its commitment. was rejected by two hundred sixty-five to one 1 
dred geventy-seven, 


Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious friends, after 80 


many years past in confidence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimo- 
nious opposition. Such a controversy was, “ Bellum plusquam crete, as 
Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find other advocates? But, 
among the uncertainties of the human state, we are doomed to number the 
instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute J have little lnowledge but from the Biogrophit ta Britan- 
nica. The Old Whas is not inserted in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned 
by Tickell in his life; why it was omitted, the biogrephers doubtless gire 
the true reason; the fact was too recent, and those who had been heated in 
the contention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing persons, is the 
great impediment of biography. History may be formed from permanent 
monuments and. records; but Lives can enly be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less, and in a $hort time is Jost 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told; and when it 
might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate features of the mind, 
the mice discriminations of character, and the minute peculiarities of con- 
duct, are soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, 
frolick, and folly, however they might delight in the description, should be 
silently forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment and unseasonable detec- 
tion, a pang $hould be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or 2 


friend, As the process of these narratives is now bringing me among my 
contempora!r ies, 
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contemporarics, I begin to feel myself “ walking upon ashes under which 
tc the fire is not extinguished,“ and coming to the time of which it will 
be proper rather to say ©* nothing that is false, than all that is true.“ 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. — Addison had for some 
time been oppressed by shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 
a dropsy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably 
to his own precepts and protess10ns. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates *, a message by the 
earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, who had not 
visited him for some time before, obeyed the summons, and found himself 
received with great kindness. "The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered. Addison told him that he had injured 
him; but that, if he recovered, he would recompence him. What the in- 
jury was he did not explain; nor did Gay ever know; but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him had, by Addison's intervention, been with-held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irrregular life, and perhaps of 


loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 


gen dy endeayoured to reclaim him; but his arguments and expostalations 
had no effect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young lord to be called; and 
when he desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told 
him, “ have sent for you that you may 'see how a Christian can die.“ 
What effect this awful scene had on the earl, I know not; he likewise 
died himself in a $hort time. 


In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend are these lines: 


He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 


In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Voung, to this moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of his works, 
and dedicated them on his death- bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 
IT, 1719, at Holland- house, leaving no child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the resentment of party 
has transmitted no charge of any crime. He was not one of these why 
are praixed only after death; for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that 
Swiſt, having observed that his election passed without a contest, adds, that, 
if he proposed himself for king, he would hardly have been refused. 

[Tis zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness for the merit of 


his opponents: when he was secretary in Ireland, lie reſused to intermit 
ais acquaintance with Swift. 
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Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so often mentioned as tha- 


u morous or sullen taciturnity, which his friends called modesty by too mild 


a name. Steele mentions with great tenderness “ that remarkable bashful- 
c ness, which is a cloak that hides and muſſies merit; and tells us, that 
« his abilities were covered only by modesty, which doubles the beauties 
« which are seen, and gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed,” 


Chesterfield affirms, that“ Addison was the most timorous and aukward 
* man that he ever saw.“ And Addison, speaking of his own deficiency in 
conversation, used to say of himself, that, with respect to intellectual 


wealth, “ he could draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had no a 
«« guinea in his pocket.“ g 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by that want was often 
obstructed and distressed ; that he was often oppressed by an improper and 
ungrateful timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove: but Chesterheld's 
representation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot be supposed very 
unexpert in the arts of conversation and practice of life, who without for- 
tune or alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of state; 
and who died at forty-seven, after haying not only stood long in the highest 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the most important offices of 
State. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his obstinacy of silence: 
* for he was,” says Steele, © above all men in that talent called humour, 
* and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often reflected, after : 
de night spent with him apart from all the world, that 1 had had the plea- 
c sure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, 
* who had all their wit and nature, heightened with humour more exqui— 
« site and delightſul than any other man ever possessed.” This is the fonc- 
ness of a friend; let us hear what is told us by a rival. Addison's convetsa- 
*© tron *,“ says Pope, © had something in it more charming than ! have 
© found in any other man. But this was only when familiar: before stra- 
de gers, or perhaps a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
< silence.“ i 5 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very high opinion of 
his own merit. He demanded to be the first name in modern wit; and with 
Steele to echoe him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve 
defended against them 1. There is no reason to doubt that he suffered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation; nor is it with- 
out strong reason suspected, that by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured 
to obetruct it; Pope was not the only man whom he insiduously injured, 
though the only man of whom he could be afraid, | 
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His own powers were such as might have satisfied him with conscious ex- 
cellence. Of very extensive learning he has indeed given no proofs. He 
seems to have had small acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read 
little except Latin and French; but of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Me- 
dals shew that he had perused the works with great diligenee and skill. The 
abundance of his own mind left him little indeed of adventitious sentiments; 
his wit always could suggest what the occasion demanded. He had read with 
critical eyes the important volume of human life, and knew the heart of man 
from the depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. This,” says Steele, “ was 
particular in this writer, that, when he had taken his lesolution, or made 
his plan for what he designed to write, he would walk about a rom, and 
dictate it into language with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
write it down, and attend to the coherence and grammar of what he dicta- 
*: 206” . 

Pope *, who can be less suspected of favouring his memory, declares that 
he wrote very fluently, but was slow and scrupulous in correcting ; that ma- 
ny of his Spectators were written very fast, and sent immediately to the 
press; and that it seemed to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisal. | 

c He would alter,” says Pope, © any thing to please his friends, before 
e publication; but would not retcuch his pieces afterwards : and I believe not 
** one word in Cato, to which J made an objection, was suffered to stand.“ 
The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been originally written 


And oh! twas this that ended Cato's n 


Pope might have made more objections to the six concluding lines. Tn the 
first couplet the words “ from hence” are improper; and the second line is 
taken from Dryden's Virgil. Of the next couplet, the first verse, being 
included in the second, is therefore useless; and in the third Discord is made 
to produce Strife. 

8 1 + | + : 

Of the course of Addison s familiar day * before his marriage, Pope has 
given a detail. He had in the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
is chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and 
colonel Brett. With ope or other of these he always break fasted. He stu- 
died all morning; then dined at a tavern ; and went afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the countess of Warwick's family, who, un- 
der the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- house on the south side of Russel- 
street, about two doors from Covent-garden. Here it was that the wits 
* Spence, + Spence. 
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indeed, less extensive than that of Addison, will shew, that to write, andto 
lire, 


ed 5 KF 


of that time used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had suffered any vex- 
ation from the countess, he withdrew the company from Button's house. 


From the coffee- house he went again to a tavern, where he often sat late, 
and drank too much wine. In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cow- 


ardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that 
Addison was first seduced to excess by the manumission which he obtained 


from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels oppression from 


the presence of those to whom he knows himself superior, will desire to set 


loose his powers of conversation; and who, that ever asked succours from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by his auxilia- 


ries?. 


' Among those fr iends it was that Addison displayed the elegance of his col- 
loquial accomplishments, which may easily be supposed such as Pope repre- 
sents them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an even- 
ing in his company, declared that he was a parson in a tye-wig, can detract 


little from his character; he was always reserved to strangers, and was not 


incited to uncommon freedom by a character like that of Mandeville, 
From any minute knowledge of his familiar manners, the intervention of 

sixty years has now debarred us. Steele once promised Congreve and the 

publick a complete description of his character ; but the promises of authors 


are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his design, or 
thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted him, and left his friend in the 


hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has preserved. It was his 
practice, when he found any man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions 
by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of mis- 
chief was admired by Stella,; and Switt seems to approve her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears from his various pic- 
tures of the world, that, with all his bashſulness, he had conversed with 
many distinct classes of men, had suryeyed their ways with very diligent ob- 


servation, and marked with great acuteness the effects of different modes of 


life. He was a man in whose presence nothing reprehensible was out of dan- 
ger; quick in discerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwil- 


ling to expose it. There are,” says Steele, “ in his wr tings, many ob- 


© lique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the age.“ His delight 
was more to excite merriment than detestation ; and he detects follies rather 
than crimes, | | 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral character, 
nothing will be found but purity and excellence. Knowlcdge of mankind 
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live, are very different. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Vet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's professions and practice 
were at no great variance, since, amid>t that storm of faction in which 
most of his life was passed, though his station made him conspicuous, and 
his activity made him formidable, the character given him by his friends was 
never contradicted by his enemies: of those with whom interest or opinion 
united him, he had not only the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, though he might lose 
the love, he retained the reverence. 

It 1s justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on the side of virtue 
and religion, He not only made the proper use of wit himself, but taught 
it to others; and from his time it has been generally subservient to the cause 
of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that had long con- 
nected gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners with laxity of principles. 
He has restored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. 
This is an elevation of literary character, “ above all Greek, above all Ro- 
«© man fame.” No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of writers to bring elegance and 
paiety to the aid of goodness; and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, 
of having “turned many to righteousness.” | 


ADDISON, in his life, and for some time afterwards, was considered by 
the greater part of renders as Supremely excelling both in poetry and cyitt- 
cizm. Part of his reputation may be probably ascribed to the advancement 
of his fortune; when, as Swift observes, he became a statesman, and saw 
pocts waiting at his levee, it was no wonder that praise was accumulated 
upon him. Much likewise may be more honourably ascribed to his personal 


character : he who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the laurel. 


But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental fame ; and / 47" 
is to pass through futurity pr otected only by his genius. Leary name which 
|:indness or interest once raised too high 1 is in danger, lest the next age should, 
by the* vengeance of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A greet wri- 
ter has lately Styled him © an indifferent poet, and a worse critick.” 

His poctry is first to be considered; of which it must he conſessed that it 
has not often those felicities of diction which give lustre to sentiments, or that 
vigour of sentiment that animates ;diction : there is little of ardous; vehe- 
mence, or transport ; there is very rarely the aw ſulness of grandeur, and not 
very often the splendour of elegance. He thiaks justly; but he thinks 
faintly. This is his general character; to which, doubtless, many single 
pa. ages will ſurnish exceptions, 
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Yet, if he 5eldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely sinks into dull- 
ness, and is still more rarely entangled in absurdity. He did not trust his 
powers enough to be negligent. There is in most of his compositions a calm- 
ness and equability, deliberate and cautious, sometimes with little that de- 


lights, but seldom with any thing that offends. 


Of this kind Seem to be his poems to Dryden, to Sommers, and to the 
King. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, and has something 
in it of Dryden's vigour. Of his Account of the English Poets, he used to 
speak as a poor thing®* ;” but it is not worse than his usual strain. He 
has said, nor very judiciously, in bis character of Waller, 


Thy verse could shew ev'n Cromwell's innocence, 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O! had thy Muse not come an age too soon. 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne, 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page !— 


What is this but to say, that he who could compliment Cromwell had 
been the proper poct for king William ? Addison, however, never printed 
the picce. | 
Ihe Letter from Italy has been always praised, but has never been 
praiseti beyond its merit. It is more correct, with less appearance of labour, 
and mote elegant, with less ambition of ornament, than any other of his 
poems. There is, however, one broken metaphor, of which notice may 
properly be taken: 


Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 


To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea; but why must she be bridled © 
because she longs ta launch ; an act which was never hindered by a bridle : 
and whither will she launch? into a nchler strain. She is in the first line a 
horse, in the second a boat ; and the care of the poet is to keep his Borse or 

nis boat from singing. pe 
The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, which Dr. Warton has 
termed a © Gazette in Rhyme,” with harshness not often used by the good- 
neture of his criticism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, let us con- 
sider that War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and then enquire who has 
described it with more juvagess and force. Many of our own writers tried 
their powers upon this year of victory: yet Addison's is confessedly the best 
performance; his poem is the work of a man nct blinded by the dust of bearn- 
ing ; his images are not borrowed merely from books. The Superionity 
which he confers upon his hero is not personal prowess, and “ mighty bone, 
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but deliberate intrepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the power of 
eonzulting his own mind in the midst of danger, The rejection and con- 
tempt of fiction is rational and manly. 


It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope: 


Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright 
Rais'd of themselves their genuine charms they boast, 
And those, that paint them truest, praise them most. 


This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing how to use what was nas 
his own, be spoiled the thought when he had borrowed it: 


The well-sung woes shall soothe my ghost; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. f 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes may be painted: but they are 
surely not painted by being well sung it is not easy to paint in song, or to 
sing in colours. | | 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often mentioned than the 
Simile of the Angel, which is said in the Tatler to be“ one of the noblest 
* thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man,” and is therefore 
worthy of attentive consideration. Let it be fixst enquired whether it be a 
simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between two actions, 
in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes terminating by different ope- 
rations in some resemhlaace of effect. But the mention of another like 


consequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a like agency, 


is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say that the 


Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fiields; or that as Hecla vomits 
flames in Iceland, so tna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of 
Pindar, that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with 
rain rushes from the mountain; or of himself, that his genius wanders in 
quest of poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honey; he, in either 
case, produces a simile; the mind is impressed with the resemblance of 
things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pindar had 
been described as writing with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or 
Horace had told that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with the same 
care as Isocrates polished his orations, instead of similitude, he would have 
exhibited almost identity; he would have given the same portraits with dif- 
ferent names. ' In the poem now examined, when the English are repre- 
sented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack and perseverance of 
resolution; their obstinacy of courage and vigour of onset is well illustrated 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
sa simile: but when Addison, having celebrated the beauty of Marlbo- 
$Y2gh's person, tells ue, that “ Achilles thus was formed with every grace, 
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here in no simile, but a mere exemplification. A simile may be compared 
to lines converging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines approach 
from greater distance; an exemplification may be considered as two parallel 
lines, which run on together without approximation, never far separated, 
and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the action of both is 
almost the same, and performed by both in the same manner. Marlborough 
*f reaches the battle tc rage ;” the angel © directs the storm; Marlborough 
© is aamoved in peaceful thought; the angel is © calm and screne;”” Mailbo- 
rough stands“ un moved amidst the shock of hosts;” the angel rides © calm 
in the whirlwind.” The lines on Marlborough are just and noble ; but the 
simile gives almost the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly asimile, was remote from vulgar 
conceptions, and required great labour of research, or dexterity of applica- 
tion. Of this, Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. If I had set,“ said he, © ten school-boys to write 
© on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the Angel, I should 
© not have been surprised.“ : 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mentioned, is one of the 
first of Addison's compositions. The subject is well chosen, the fiction is 
pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, for which the scene gives an op- 
portunity, is, what perhaps every human excellence must be, the product of 
good-luck improved by genius. The thoughts are sometimes great, and 
sometimes tender; the versifcation is easy and gay. Thee is doubiles 
some advantage in the shortness of the lines, which there is little 
temptation to load with expletive epithets. The dialoge scems com- 
monly better than the songs. The two comic characters of Sir Tyusty and 
Grideline, though of no great value, are yet such as the poet intended. Sit 
Trusty's ..cccunt of the death of Rosamond is, I think, ton grossly absurd. 
The whole drama is ziry and elegant; engaging in its process, and pleasing 
in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. | 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observed in selecting 
the works of other poets, has by the weight of its character forced its was 
into the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest production of Addison's 
genius. Of a work so much read it is difficult to say any thing neu. 
About things on which the public thinks long, it commonly attains to think 
right; and of Cato it has been not unjustly determined, that it is rathor a 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a suecession of just sentiments in ele- 
cnt language, than a representation of natural affections, or of any state 


probable or possible in human life. Nothing here © excites or as$uage 
| „ emotion, 
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© emotion :” here is“ no magical power of raising pliantastick terror or wild 
& anxiety.” The events are expected without solicitude, and are remem- 
bered without joy or sorrow. Ot the agents we have no care: we consider 
not what they are doing, or what they are suffering; we wish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a being above our solicitude; a man of 
whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to their care with heedless 
confidence. To the rest, neither gods nor men can have much attention; for 
there is not one amongst them that strongly attragrs either affectioa or esteem. 
But they are made the vehicles of such sentiments and such expression, that 
there is scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish to im- 
press upon his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope *, he advised the author to print it, with- 
out any theatrical exhibition; supposing that it would be read more favour- 
ably than heard. Addison declared himself of the same opinion; but urged 
the importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. The emula- 
tion of parties made it successful beyond expectation, and its success has 
introduced or confirmed among us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of 
unaffecting elegance, and chill philosophy. 


The universality of applause, however it might quell the censure of com- 
mon mortals, had no other effect than to harden Dennis in fixed dislike; but 


his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults; 


he shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with acuteness, 
such as ought to rescue his criticism from oblivioa ; though, at last, it will 
have no other life than it derives from the work which it endeayours to 
oppress. | : 


Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he gives his rea- 
son, by remarking, that 
* Adeference is to be paid to a general applanse, when it appears that 
that applause is natural and spontaneous; but that little regard is to be 
had to it, when it is affected and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in 
his memory have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excellent, 
few have been tolerable, -most have been scandalous. When a poet writes 
a tragedy, who knows he has judgment, and who feels he has genius, 
that poct presumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a cabal. 
That people come cooly to the representation of such a tragedy, without 
any violent expectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible preposses- 
sion; that such an audience is liable to receive the impressions which the 
poem shall naturally make on them, and to judge by their own reason, 
and their own judgments, and that reason and judgment are calm and 
Sexene, not formed by nature to make proselytes and to controul and 
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lord it over the 1maginations of others. But that when an author 


writes atragedy, who knows he has neither genius nor judgment, he ha 


recourse to the making a party, and he endeavours to make up in in- 


dustry what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical craft the 
absence of poetical art; that such an author is humbly contented to 
raise men's passions by a plot without doors, since he despairs of doing 


it by that which he brings upon the stage. That party and passion, 


and prepossession, are clamorous and tumultuous things, and so much 


the more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erroneous: 
that they domineer and tyrannize over the imaginations of persons 
who want judgment, and sometimes too of those who have it; and, 


like a fierce and outrageous torrent; bear down all opposition "before 


them.” 
He theh condemns the neglect of poetical justice; which is always one of 


his favourite principles. 


cc 


110 certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by the exact distribution 
of poetical justice, to imitzte the Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate 
a particular Providence. Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, 
the wicked sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is per- 
mitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, from the attribute of his 
infinite justice, that there is a compensation in futurity, to prove the im- 
mortality of the human soul, and the certainty of füture rewards and pu- 
nishments. But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading, or the representation; the whole extent of their entity is circum- 
scribed by those; and therefore, during that reading or representation, 
| according to their merits or demerits, they must be punished or rewarded 
If this is not done, there is no impartial distribution of poetical justite, 
no instructive lecture of a particular Providence, and no imitation of the 
Divine Dispensation. And yet the author of this tragedy does not only 


'* run counter to this, in the fate of his principal character; but eve!y 


where, throughout it, makes virtue suſter, and vice triumph: for nd 
only Cato is e by Cæsar, but the W and perfidiousnessof 
Syphax prevail over the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba; and 
rhe sy subtlety and dissimulation of Portius over the generous franknes 
and open- heartedness of Marcus.” 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes punished and virtue re- 


warded, yet, since wickedness often prospers in real life, the poet 1s certain!y 
at liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world in its true form? 
The Stage may sometimes gratify our wishes; but, if it be truly the error 
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Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not natural, or reasona- 
dle; but as heroes and heroines are not beings that are seen every day, it is 
hard to find upon what principles their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, 
not useless to consider what he says of the manner in which Cato receives the 
account of his son's death. 


*© Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jdt more in nature than 
** that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato receives the news of his 
ee Son's death not only with dry eyes, but with a sort of satisfaction; and 
** in the same page sheds tears for the calamity of his country, and does 
the same thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension of the danger 
<< of his friends. Now, since the love of one's ccuatry is the love of one's 
country men, as I have shewn upon another occasion, I desire to ask these 
questions: Of all our countrymen, which do we love most, these whom 
we know, or those whom we know not? And cf those whom we know, 
which do we cherish most, our friends or cur enemies? And of our friends, 
who are the dearest to us, those who are related to us, or those who. 
are not? And of all our relations, for which have we most tenderness, 
for those who are near to us, or for those who are remote? And of our 
near relations, which are the nearest, and consequently the dearest to us, 
our offspring or others? Our offspring, most certainly; as nature, or in 
other words providence, has wisely contrived for the preze: vation of man- 
* kiad, Now, does it not follow, for what has been said, that for a man 
© to receive the news of his son's death with ary eyes, and to weep at the 
same time for the calamities of his country, is a wretched affectation, and 
a' miserable inconsistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive with 
dry eyes the news of the deaths of theee for whose sake our country is 2 
name so dear to us, and at the same time to shed tears for those for whose 
sakes our country is not a name so dear to us?“ 
But this formidable assailant is less resistable when he attacks the probabi- 
lity of the action, and the reaconableness of the plan. Every critical reader 
must remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost unexampled on 
the English stage, confined himself in time to a single day, and in place to 
rigorous unity. The scene never changes, and the whole action of the play 
passes in the gre2t hall of Cato's house at Utica, Much therefore is done in 
the hall, for which any other place had been more fit; and this impropriety 
affords Denhis many hints of merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
passage is long ; but as such disquisitions are not common, and thebbjeetions 
ere sbilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who delight in critical con- 
troversy will not think it tedious. 


“Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but one soliloquy, 


and immediately in comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are a 
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« it immediately. They lay their heads together, with their snuff- boxes i in 


© their hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, and feague i it away. But, in the midst 


© of that wise scene, Syphax Seems to give a seasonable eaution to Sem- 
ce pronius: 


« Sh. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
« Is call'd together? Gods! thou must be cautious ; ö 
Cato has piercing eyes. 


ve There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in meeting in a governor's 
* own hall to carry on their plot against him. Whatever opinion they have 
cc of his eyes, I suppose they had ri*ne.of his ears, or they would never 
4e have talked at this foolish rate $0 near : 


i 


« Gods! thou must be cautious. 


% 


«© Oh! yes, very cautions: for if Cato should overhear you, and turn you 


c off for politicians, Czar would never take you; no, Czar would never 


be take you. 

* When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of the hall, under pretence 
* of acquainting Juba with the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
© do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civil. Tolls might certainly 
e have better been made acquainted with the result of that debate in some 
te private apartment of the palace. But the poet was driven upon this ab- 
785 Surdity to make way for another ; and that is, to give Juba an opportu- 
ce tunity to demand Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage of Jube 
* and Syphax, in the same Act, the invectives of Syphax against the 
„ Romans and Cato; the advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall, 
< to bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and clamorous rage upon 
ee his refusal, and at a time when Cato was scarce out of sight, and perhes 
< not out of hearing, at least, some of his guards or domesticks must neces- 
de sarily be supposed to bt within hearing; is a thing that is so far from 
ce being probable, that it is hardly possible. 

cc Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back once more in the same 
© morning to the governor's hall, to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax 
oe against the governor, his country, and his family; which is 80 stupid, that 
&« it is below the wisdom of the O- s, the Mac's, andthe Teague's ; even 
C Fustace Comn:ins bimself would never have gone to Justice-ball, to have 

* conspired against the government. If officers at Portsmouth should hr 
& their heads together, in order to the carrying off * — G—'s$ niece 01 


* The teren meant by the laitials J. O. 1 Sir John Gibson, Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmeutn 


i the vert 1710, and wterward., He was inzch beloved in the army, aud by the comraon soldiels. 


called /&r7y Gib:cn. I. 
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daughter, would they meet in I— G—'s hall, to carry on that conspiracy ? 


There would be no necessity for their meeting there, at least till they came 


to the execution of their plot, because there would ve other places to meet 
in. There would be no probability that they should meet there, because 
there would be places more private and more commodious. Now there 
ought to be nothing in a tragical action but what is necessary or pro- 
bable. | . | 8 
Rut treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this hall: that, 
and love, and philosophy, take their turn in it, without any manner of 
necessity or probability occasloned by the action, as duly and as regularly, 
without interrupting one another, as 1f there were a triple league between 
them, and a mutual agreement that each should give place to and make 
way for the other, in a due and orderly succession. 

© We now come to the third Act. Sempronius, in this Act, comes into 
the governor's hall, with the leaders of the mutiny : but as soon as Cato 
is gone, Sempronius, who but just before had acted like an unparallel'd 
knave, discovers himself like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in 
the conspiracy. 


„% Semp. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 
Jo mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 

„They're thrown neglected by; but, if it fails, 
They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 

Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 


To sudden death 


LI 


'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are none there but friends ; 
but is that possible at such a juncture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in his own house, at mid- 
day, and, after they are discovered and defeated, can there be none near 
them but friends? Is it not plain from these words of Sempronius, 


Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth ö 
Jo sudden death 


and, from the entrance of the guards upon the word of command, that 
those guards were within ear-shot.? Behold Sempronius then palpably 
discovered. How comes it to pass, then, that, instead of being hanged 
up with the rest, he remains secure in the governor's hall, and there 
carries on his conspir2cy ageinst the government, the third time in the 
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c same day, with his old comrade Syphax, who enters at the same time 
c that the guards are carrying aw wt the leaders, big with the news of the 
©. defeat of Sempronius though where he had his intelligence so scon is 
difficult to imagine? And now the reader may expect a very extraordinary 
scene: thers is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor a great deal of passion, 
ut there is wisdom more than enough to supply all defects. 


„ Syph. Ourfiradaign, my friend, has prov'd abortive; 
„Still there remains an after- game to play: 
% My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
* Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desart; z 
Let but Sempronious lead us in our flight. 
© We'll force tae gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
„And he down all ti at would oppose our passage; 
'« A day will bring us into Cæsar's camp. 158 
e Semp. Confusion! I have fail'd of half my purpose: 5 
« Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. * 


cc 


„% Well! but though he tells us the half purpose he has failed of, he does 
ce not tell us the half that he has carried. But what does he mean by 


Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behizd ? 
cc 


« He is now in her own house; and we Have neither seen her nor heard of 


ce her any where else since the play began. But now Jet us hear Syphax: 
. cc 
% What binders then, but that you find her out, 171 
«© Snd hurry her away by manly force ? Ey 
, cc 
But whet does old Syphax mean by finding her out? They talk as if she cc 1 
L * wereas hard to be found as à hare in a frosty morning. cc 
by. 3 | = C 
WM % Jemp. But how to gain admission! « } 
» . | 92 . 40 
© Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. | a 
4 «c 
. « But how to gain admits ion! for access x « 8 
"4 « Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. | « 0 
1 te 
. * But, raillery apart, why access to Juba? For he was owned and received M6 
| & as a, loyer neither by the father nor by the daughter. Well! but let that Fe 
© pass. Syphax pats Sempronius out of pain immediately; and, being 2 ec 14 
Las Numidian, abounding 1 in wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admis- 9 
& sion, that, I believe, is a non- pareille ;— 19 


Syn. Thou shalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
„The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 


Seems to appear before them. 
c Sempren'us 
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« Sempronlus is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day at Oxtœs house, 

* where they were both so very well known, by having Juba's dress and his 
* guards; as if one of the marshals of France could pass for the duke of 
Bavaria, at noon-day. at Versailles, by having his dress and liveries. 
But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's dress? 
Does he serve him in a double capacity, as general and master of his 
wardrobe ? Eut why Juba's guards? For the devil of any guards has Juba 
appeared with yet. Well! though this is a mighty politick invention, 
yet, methinks, they might have done without it: for since the advice 
that gave to Sempronius was, 


« To hurry her away by manly force, 


* in my opinion, the shortest and Iikeliest way of coming at the lady was by 
e demolishing, instead of putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
*© two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. 
He extols to the skies the invention of old Syphax : 


« Scmpr. Heavens! what a thought was there ! 


«© Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good as my word. 
«« Did I not tell him, that I w ould lay before him a very wise scene? 

But now let us lay before the reader that part of the scenery of .the 
© Fourth Act, which may $hew the absurdities which the author has run 
{© into, through the indiscreet observance of the Unity of Place. I do not 
* remember that Aristotle has said any thing expressly concerning the Unity 
* of Place. *Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the rules which he 
&© has laid down for the Chorus. For, by making the Chorus an essential 
© part of Tragedy, and by bringing it on the stage immediately after the 
* opening of the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, he 
has so determined and fixed the place of action, that it was impossible for 
* an author on the Grecian stage to break through that unity. I am of opi- 
nion, that if a modern tragick poet can preserve the unity of place, with- 
** out destroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis always best for him to 
«doit; because, by the preservation of that unity as we have taken notice 
above, he adds grace, and cleanness, and comeliness, to the representati- 
* on. But since there are no express rules about it, and we are under no 
** compulsion to keep it, since we have no Chorus as the Grecian poet had; 

if it cannot be preserved, without rendering the greater part of the inci- 


** dents unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, tis 
certainly better to break it. 


<< Now 
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<« Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and equipped with 
* his Numidian dress and his Numidian guards. Let the reader attend tg 
© him with all his ere ; for the words of the wise are precious: : 


« Semper The deer! is lodg'd, Tre track d ker to her covert. : 

\ 0 
& Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be lodged, Since we 2 If 

cc have not heard one word, since the play began , of her being at all out of 
© harbour: ard if we e congider the discourse with which she and Lucia c 
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55 begin the Act, we have reason to believe that they had hardly been talk- 
c ing of such matters in the street. However; to pleasure Sempronius, let 50 
<< us suppose, for once, that the deer is lodged; 


«c 
45 The deer is lodged, I've tracked her to o her covert. | 40 
4 2 | ” 
# de nad seen her in the open field, what occasion had he to track her, cc 
40 ce when he had 80 many Numidian dogs at his hee!s, which, with one halloo, cc 
4 < he might have set upon her haunches ? If he did not see her in the open T7 
4 ce field, how could he posstbly track her? If he had seen her in the street, ce 
3 cc why did he not set upon her in the street, since through the street she must 6 
8 ce be carried at last? Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his 
41 business, and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and contriv- 
Fj „ ing how he shall pass with his mistress through the southern gate, where 
* cc her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where he would certainly prove 
= ** animpedimentto him, which is the Roman word for the baggage ; instead 
» © of doing this, Sompronius i is entertaining himself with whimsies : oy 
il - 
£ | * Sem pr. How will the young Numidian rave, to see 
* i „His mistress lost! If aught could glad my soul, 
k x « Beyond th' en joymertt of so bright a prize, 
by” « *T would be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 6, 
by % But hark! what noise? Death to my hopes, tis he, my 
7 * « Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left! "| 
if | * He must be murder'd, and a passage cut on 
4 Through those his guards. 
1 gh chose his guar 
4 f Pray, het are those his guards?“ I thought at present that Juba's | 
4 guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had been dangling after his heels. fe N 
WG *© But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. Sempronius goes * 4 
3 at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's pa- 3 
wy << lace, in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they were both so very "by 
if 155 well known: he meets Tuba there, and resolves to murder him with his wy 
3 * own guards. Upon the guards n a little bashful, he threatens | 0 
ce them: 1 
c Hab wes > 
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„ Hah! Dastards, do you tremble ! 
Or act like men, or by yon azare heay'n ! 


e But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius himself attacks 
Juba, while each of the guards is representing Mr. Spect s tor's Sign of the 
Gaper, awed, it scems, and terrified by Sempronus' s threats. Juba 
kills Sempronius, and takes his own army prisoners and carries them in 
triumph away to Cato. Now I would fain know if any part of Mr. 
Fayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as this ? | 

© Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and Marcia come in. The 
question is, why no men come in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
governor's hall? Where was the governor himself? Where were his guards? 
Where were his servants ? Such an att -npt as this, so near the person of 
a governor of a place of war was enough to alarm the whole garrison : 
and yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius was killed, we, find 
none of those appear, who were the likeliest in the world to be alarmed ; 
and the noise of swords is made to draw only two poor women thither, 
who were most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and Maraa's 


coming in, Lucia mi on in all the symptoms of an hysterical gentlewo- 
man: 


Tuc. Sure twas the clash of swords! my troubled heart 
AIs so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every sound! 


And immediately her old whimsy returns upon her: 


« O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my saxe 
I die away with horror at the the thought. 


She fancies that there can be no cutting-of-throats, but it must be for her, 
If this is tragical, I would fain know what is comical, Well! upon this 
they spy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, 
it seems, takes him for Juba; for, says she, 


« The face is muffled up within the garment. 


Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face muffled up in his 
garment, is, I think, a little hard to conceive! Besides, Juba, before he 

killed him knew Un to be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that 
he knew this; it was by his face then: his face therefore was not muſſice, 
Upon seeing chis man with his muffled face, Marcia falls a-raving ; and, 
o ning her passion for the eupposed defunct, begins to make his = al 
oration, Upon which Juba enters listening, I-<uppose on tip-toe: for 
[cannot imagine how any one can enter listening, in any other posture. 
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1 would fain know how it came to pass, that during all this time he had 
sent nobody, no not so much as a candle-snuffer, to take away the dead 
body of Sempronius. Well! but let us regard him listening. Having 
left his apprebension behind him, he, at first, applies what Marcia says to 
Sempronius. But finding at last, with mack 2do, that he himself is the 
happy man, he quits his eve- dropping, and discovers himself just time 
enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the 
moment before he had appeared so jealous; and -greedily intercepts the 
bliss, which was fondly designed for one who could not be the better for 
it. But here I must ask 2 quession : how comes Juba to listen here, who 
bal not listened before throughout the play? Or, how comes he to be the 
only person of this tragedy who listens, when love and treason were $9 of- 
ten talked in so publick a pl.-ce as a hall? I am afraid the author was dri- 


ven upon all These absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake of 
Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dignity of tragedy, as any 


thing is which is the effect or result of trick. | 
© But let us come to the scenery of the Fifth Act. Cato appears first 
upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful posture ; in his hand Plato's treatise 
on the Immortality of the Scul, a drawn swerd on the table by him. 
Now let us consider the place in which this sight is presented to us. The 
place, forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any one should 
place himself in this posture, in the midst of one of our halls in Lon- 
don; that be should appear sols, in 2 sullen posture, a drawn sword on 
the table by him; in his hand Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the 
Soul, translatechlately by Bernard Lintot : I desire the readel to consider, 
whether such a person as this would pass with them who beheld him for 
great patriot, a great philosopher, or a general, or for some whimsical 
person who fancied himself all these; and whether the people, who be- 
longed to the ſamily, would think that such a person had a design upon their 
midrifs or his own ? 
4 In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the aforesaid posture, | 
tt; - midet of this large hall, to read over Plato's treatise on the * . 
ality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours; that he should 
4 to himself to be private there upon that occasion; that he should 
that he should leave this 
hell opon the pretence of sleep, give himsem he mortal wound in his 
bedchember, and then be brought back into tha, Hall to expire, surely 
to shew his gocd-breeding and save his friends the trouble of coming up 
to his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be improbable, incredible, 
impossible.“ | 
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Such is the censure bf Dennis. There is, as Dryden expresses it, per- 
haps ** too much horse play in his raillery 1 but if his jests are coarse, his 
arguments are strong. Vet as we love better to be pleased than to de taught, 
Cato is read, and the critick is neglected, 

- Flushed with consciousness of these detections of absurdity in the conduct, 


he afterwards attacked the sentiments of Cato; but he then amused 7 
self with petty cavils and minute objections. 


Of Addison s smaller poems, no particular mention is necessary; they 
have little that can employ or require a critick. The parallel of the Princes 
and Gods, in his verses to Kneller, is oſten happy, but is too well known io 
de quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want the exactness of 

a Scholar. That he understood his authors cannot 'be doubted ; but his 
5 will not teach others to understand them, being too licentiously para- 
phrastical. They are however, for the most part, smooth and easy; and, 
what is the first excellence of a translator, such as may be read with pleasure 
dy those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a wind too judicious to 
commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to attain excellence. He has 
sometimes a striking line, or a shining paragraph; but in the whole he is 
warm rather than fervid, and sRews more dexterity than strength. He is 
however one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden he debased rather how 
refined. His rhy mes are often dissonant; in his Georgick he admits broken 
lines. He uses both tr iplets and alexandrines, but tr iplets more frequently 
in his translation than in his other works. The mere structure of verses seems 


never to have engaged much of his care. But his lines are very smooth in 
Rosamond, and too smooth in Cato. | 


Addison is now to be considered as a er itick; a name which the present 
generation 1s scarcely willing to allow him. His criticism is condemned as 
tentative or experimental, rather than scientifick, and he is considered as 
deciding by taste rather than by principles. IP 

Itis not uncommon for those who bave grown wise by the labour of others, 
to add a little of their own, and overlook their masters. Addison is nw 
despised by some who perhaps would never have seen his defects, but by 


| the lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as he would think 


it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions were such as 
the characters of his teaders made proper. That general knowledge which 
Vol. T7 I Ad 
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now Circulates in common talk, was in bis time 8 to be found. Men 
not professing learning were not ashamed of ignorance ; and in the female 
world, any acquaintance with books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected con- 
veyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he therefore presented 
knowledge in the most alluring form, not lofty and austere, but accessible and 
familiar. When he shewed them their defects, he awed them likewise 
that they light be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded. enquiry was 
awakened, and comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual 
elegance was excited, and from this time to our own, life has been gradually 
exalted, and conservation purifed and enlarged. 


Dryden had, not many years before, scattered exiticism over his 1 
with very little parsimony; but, though he sometimes condescended to be 
somewhat familiar, his manner was in general too scholastick for those [ 
ho had yet their rudiments to learn, and found it not easy to understand 
| their master. His observations were framed rather for those that were learn- h 
ing to write, than for those that read only to talk. | z 
An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks deing super- I: 
ficial might be easily understood, and being just might prepare the mind for Ci 
more attainments. Had he pr exented Paradise Lost to the publick with all the i 
pomp of system and severity of science, the criticizm would perhaps have SC 
heen admired, and the poem still have been neglected ; but by the blandish- a 
ments of centleness and facility, he has made Milton an universal favourite ti 
with whom readers of every class think it necessary to be pleased. ar 
He descended now and then to lower disquisitions z and by a serious display 
of the beauties of Chevy Chase, exposed himself to the ridicule of Wagstaf, 
who bestoweda like pompous character on Tom Thumb; and to the contempt 
of Dennis, who considering the fundamental position of his criticism, that 
Chevy Chase pleases, and cught to please, because it is natural, chances m. 
ce that there is a Way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, which ex 
Soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond their 1eal bulk; by affecta- Wi 
tion, which forsakes nature in quest of something unsuitable; and by imbe- fro 
cillity, which degrades nature by faintness and diminution, by obscurmy its ane 
a ppearances, and w cakening 1 Its effects.” In Chevy Chase there is not- much bla 


of either boinbast or affectation; but there. is chill and lifeless imbecllity. 
The story cannot possibly be told in a manner that shall make less impression 
oa the mind. 

Before-the profound bservers of the pr esentgace repose too cecurely oN 


the consciousness of their supcrivrity to Addison, let them consider his Re- 
l-g 
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marks on Ovid, in which may be found specimens of criticism $ufficiently 
subtle and refined; let them peruse likewise his Essays on Vis, and on the 
Pleasures of I magination, in which he founds art on the base of nature, and 
draws the' principles of invention from dispositions inherent in the nd 
of man, with skill and r such as his contemners will not easily 
attain, 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to hav per! haps 
the first of the first rank. His humour, which, as Steele observes, is pecu- 
liar to himself, is so happily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domes- 
tick scenes and daily occurrences. He never“ outsteps the modesty of 
* nature,” nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He 
copies life with so much fidelity, that he can be hardly said to invent: yet 
his exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is diticult to sup- 
pose them not merely the product of imaginations 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. His religion 
has nothing in the enthusiastick or superstitious : he appears neither weakly 
credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither dangerously 
lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are employed to recommend to the reader his real 
interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shewn 
sometimes as the phantom of a vision; sometimes appears half-veiled in 
an allegory; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy; and some- 
times te ps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses E 
and in all is pleasing. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


His prose is the model of the middle style; on grave subjects not for- 
mal, on light occasions not grovelling ; pure without scrupulosity, and 
exact without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and always easy, 
without glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates 
from his track to snatch a grace; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is always luminous, but never 
blazes in unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all harshness and 
Severity of diction; he is therefore sometimes verbose in his tran- 
Sitions and connections, and sometimes descends too much to the language 
ot conversation; yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might 
nave lost someu- what of its 9 Anglicism. What he attempted, he 

T t 2 performed, 
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performed; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; 
he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have neither 
studied amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, thcugh not dili- 
gently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his dzys and nights to the volumes of Addisgn. 
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T OHN HUGHES, the son of a citizen in London, and of Anne Burgess, 
of an ancient family in Wiltshire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 
1677. He was educated at a private school; and though his advances in 
literature are, in the Biographia, very ostentatiously displayed, the name 
of his master is som eu hat ungratefully concealed &. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and paraphrased, rather too 
diffusely, the ode of Horace which begins © Integer Vitæ.“ To poetry he 
added the science of musick, in which he seems to have attained considera- 
blen skill, together with the practice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from business, nor did business 
binder him from study. He had a place in the office of ordnance; and 
was secretary to several commissions for purshasing lands necessary to secure 
the royal docks at Chatham and Portsmouth; yet found time to acquaint 
himself with modern languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of Ryswick; and in 1699 ano- 
ther piece, called The Court of Neptune, on the return of king William, which 
he addressed to Mr. Montague, the general patron of the — of the 
Muses. The same year he produced a song on the duke of Gloucester's 
birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated other kinds of writ- 
ing with great success; and about this time shewed his knowledge of hu- 
man nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of being deceived. In 1702 he publish- 
ed, on the death of king William, a Pindarick ode called The House of 
Nassau; and wrote another paraphrase on the Ot: um Divos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Musick was performed at Stationers Hall ; and he wrote 
afterwards six cantatas, which were set to musick by the greatest master of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an exo- 


tick and irrational entertainment, which has been always combated, and al- 
ways has prevailed, 


* He was educated in à disentin> academy, of which the rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor ; 
and was a fellow student there with Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Sav, and other persons of eminence, 
bz the © Horz Lyricæ of Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of Mi. Rowe. H. 
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Eis reputation was now so far advanced, that the public began to pay 
reverence to his name; and he was solicited to prefix a preface to the trans- 
lation of Boccalini, a writer whose Satirical vein cost him his life in Italy; but 
who never, I believe; found many readers in this country, even though i in- 
troduced by such powerful recommendation. | 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead,; and his version was 
perhaps read at that time, but is now neglected ; for by a book not necessary, 
and owing its reputation wholly to its turn of diction, little notice can be 


gained but from those who can enjoy the graces of the original. To the di- 


alogues of Fontenelle he added two composed by himself; and, though net 
only an honest but a pious man, dedicated his work to the earl of Wharton, 
Ie judged skilfully enough of his own interest; for Wharton, when he went 
lord licutenant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him, and establish 
nim; but Hughes, having hopes or promises, from another man in power, 
of some provision more suitable to his inelination, declined Wharton's offer, 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

Ie translated the Miser of Moliere, which he never offered to the Stage; 
a occasionally amused himself with making versions of favourite scenes in 
other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid his contributions td 
Hterary undertakings, and assisted both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
In 1712 he translated Vertot's History of the Revolution of Portugal ; pro- 
duced an Ode ta the Creator of ihe World, from the Fragments of Orpheus 


brought upon the stage an opera called Calypso and Telemachus, intended to 


shew that the English language might be very happily adapted to musick. 


This was impudently opposed by those who were employed in the Italian 


opera; and, what cannot be told without indignation, the intruders had such 
interest ann the duke of Shrewsbury, then lord chamberlain, who had 


married an Italian, as to obtain an obstruction of the profits, though not an 


Ion of the performance. 
There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for a translation of the 


Phartotis, by Several hands ; and Hughes englished the tenth book. But this 


design, as must often happen where the concurrence of many is necessary, 


Fell to the ground ; and the whole work was frerwatds performed by 


Rowe. 
_ acquaintance with the great writers of his time appe — bave been 
very general; but of his intimacy with Addison there is a remhHkable proof. 


It is told, on good authority, that Cato was finished and played by his per- 
Suasion. It had long wanted the last act, which he was desired by Addison 


to Supply, If che request was sincere, it proceeded from an opinion, what- 
ever 


E ES BESS, 
ever it was, that did not last long; for when Hughes came in à week to 
shew him his first attempt, he found half an act written by Addison hiaiselt, 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with his Life, a Glossary, 
and a Discourse on Allegorical Poetry ; a work for which he Was well quali- 
fed, as a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiqua- 
ry's knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not much revive the curio- 
zity of the publick ; for near thirty years elapsed before his Edition was re- 
printed, The same year produced his Apollo and Daphne, of which the suc- 
cess was very earnestly promoted by Steele, Who, when the rage of party 
did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of boundless benevo- 
lence. e 


Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a narrow fortune; but 
in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper set him at ease, by making him scere- 
tary to the Commissions of the Peace; in which he afterwards, by a par- 
ticular request, desired his successor lord Parker to continue him. He had 
now affluence; but such is human life, that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow him long possession nor quick enjoy ment. 


His last work was his tragedy, The Siege of Damascus, after which a Siege 
became a popular title. This play, which still continues on the Stage, and 
of which it is unnecessary to add a private voice to such continuance of ap- 
probation, is not acted or printed according to the author's original draught, 
or his settled intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize from his religion; 
after which the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reasonable, his mi- 
sery would have been just, and the horrors of his repentance exempleiy. 
The players, however, required that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate 
in desertion to the enemy; and Hughes, unwilling that his relations shon 
lose the benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and not able to attend 
the rehearsal, yet was so vigorous inghis faculties, that only ten days before 
his death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord Cowper. On February 
17, 1717-20, the play was represented, and the author died. He lived to 
hear that it was well received; but paid no regard to the intelligenee, being 
then wholly employed in the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubredly regretted ;. and Steele devoted an 
essay, in the paper called The Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. His 
life is written in the Biographia with some degree of fayourable partiality 

and an account of him is prefixed to his works, by his relation the late Mr. 
Duncombe, a man whose blameless elegance deserved the same respect. 


The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the correspondence of 
Swift and Poze. | 


© A month 


36 o s M E SS 


« A month ago, says Swift, “ was sent me over, by a friend of mine, , 
ce the works of John Hughes, Esquire. They are in prose and verse. 1 
cc never heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber. 
© He is too grave a poet for me; and I think among the mediocrists, in 
% prose as well as verse.“ | 

To this Pope returns; © To answer your question as to Mr, Hughes; 
© what he wanted in genius, he made up as an honest man; but he was of . B 
ce the class you think him.” 

In Spence's Collections Pope is made to speak of him with still less respect, 
as having av claim to poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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'OHN SHEFFIELD, descended from a long series of illustrious an- 
cestors, was born in 1649, the son of Edmund carl of Mulgrave, who 
died 1658. The young lord was put int» the hands ct a tutor, with whom 
he was so little satisfied, that he got rid of him in a short time, and, at an 
2ge not exceeding twelve years, resolved to educate himself. Such a pur- 
pose, formed at such an age, and sucessfully prosecuted, delights as it is 

strange, and instructs 7s it is real, | | 

His literary acquisitious are more wonderful, as those years in which 
they are commonly made were spent by him in the tumult of a military 
lite or the gaiety of a court. When war was declared against the Dutch, he 
went at seventeen on board the ship in which prince Rupert and the duke of 
Albemarle sailed, with the command of the fleet; but by contrariety of 
winds they were restraired from action. His zeal for the king's service was 
recompensed by the command of one of the independent troops of horse, 
then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to parliament, which as he was then 
but eighteen years old, the earl of Northumberland censuved as at least inde- 
cent, and his objection was allowed. Ile had a quarrel with the carl of 
Rochester, which he has perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's 
surviving sister, the lady Sandwich, is said to have told him with very sharp 
reproaches. | 

When another Datch war (1672) broke out, he went again a volunteer in 
the ship which the celebrated lord Ossory commanded ; and there made; as 
he relates, two curious remarks. 

© | have observed two things, which I dare afirm, though not generally 
© believed, One was, that the wind of a cennon bullet, though flying 
*© nevers0 near, is incapable of doing the least harm; and indeed, were it 
otherwise, no man above deck would escape. The other was, that a 
great shot may be sometimes avoiued, even as it flies, by changing one's 

Brouad a little; for, when the wind sometimes blew away the smoke, 
it was so clear a sun-shiny day, that we could easily perceive the bullets 

Vol. I. U u * (that 
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ce (chat were halſ-spent) fall into the water, and from thence bound up again 
© among us, which gives sufficient time for making a step or two on any 
cc side; though in so swiſt a motion, tis hard to judge welli in what line the 
05 bullet comes, which if mistaken, may by removing cost a man his life, 
cc instead of saving it.“ 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord Ossory, that he was 
advanced to the command of the Katherine, the best second- rate ship in 
the navy. | * | 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and commanded it as colonel, 
The land- forces were sent ashore by prince Rupert; and he lived inthe camp 
very familiarly with Schomberg. He was then appointed colone] of the old 
Holland regiment, together with his own, and had the promise of a garter, 
which hie obtained in his twenty-fitth year. He was likewwe made gentle. 
man of the bed- chamber. 

He afterwards went into the French service, to learn the art of war under 
Turenne, but staid only a short time. Being by the duke of Monmouth 
opposed in his pretentions to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in retun, 
made Monmouth suspected by the duke of York. He was not long after, 
when the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed with the lieu- 
tenancy of Y orkshire and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and civil honour and 
employments ; yet, busy as he was, he did not neglect bis studies, but at 
least cultivated poetiy ; in which he must have been carly comidered as un- 
com monly skilful, if it be true which is reported, that, when he was yet not 
wenty years old, bis recommendation advanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent (1680) with two thou- 
sand men to its relief. A strange story is told of danger to which he was 
intentionally exposed in a leaky ship to gratify some resentful jealousy of 
the king, whose health he therefore would never permit at his table, till he 
Saw himself in a safer place. His voyage was prosperously performed in 
three weeks, and the Moors without a contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he compreed the /75:0n ; a licentious poem, such as was 
fashionable in those times, with little pow er of invention or propriety of 
Sentiment. 

At his return he fourd the king kind, who perhaps had never bcen angry ; 
and he continued a wit and a courtier as before. 

At the succession of king James, to whom he was intimately known, and 
by whom he thought himselt beloved, he naturally expected still brighter 
sun shine; but all know how soon that reign began to gather clouds. His 
expectations were not disappointed; he was immediately admitted into the 
privy-council and made lord chamberlain, He accepted a place in the hig 
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commission, without knowledge, as he declared after the Revolution, of its 
illegality. Having few religious scruples, he attended the king to mass, and 
kneeled with the rest; but had no dispensation to receive the Romizh Faith, 
or to force it upon others; for when the p;iests, encouraged by his appear- 
ances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he toid them, as Furnet 
has recorded, that he was willing to receive instruction, and thut he had 
taken much pains to believe in God who made the world and all men in it; but 
that he should not be easity persuaded that man was guts, aud made God again. 

A pointed sentence is hestou ed by successive transmission on the la t whom 
it will fit ; this censure of transubstantiation, whatever be its value was utter- 
ed long ago by Anne Askew, one of the first sufferers tor the Protestant Re- 
ligion, who in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower; con- 
cerning which there is reason to wonder that it was not known to the His- 
torian of the Reformation. | 

In the Revolution he acquicsced, though he did not promote it. There 
was once a design of associating him in the invitation of the prince of 
Orange: but the earl of Shrewsbury. discouraged the attempt, by declaring 
that Mulgrave would never concur. This king William afterwards told him, 
and asked what he would have done if the proposal had been made. Sir, 
said he, © I would have discovered it to the king whom I then served.“ To 
which king William replied, “ I cannot blame you.” 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for the conjunctive 
sovereignty upon this principle, that he thought the titles of the prince and 
his consort equal, and it would please the prince their protector to have a 
share in the sovereignty. This vote gratified king William; yet, either 
by the king's distrust or his own discontent, he lived some years without em- 
ploy ment. He looked on the king with malevolence, and, if his verses or 
his prose may be credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this 
aversion or indiiference, made marquis of Normandy (1694); but still op- 
posed the court on some important questions; yet at last he was received 
into the cabinet council, with a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he has said to have courted when 
they were both young, he was highly favoured. Before her coronation 
(1702) she made him lord privy seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the 
North-riding of Lorkshire. He was then named commissioner for treating 
with the Scots about the Union ; and was made next year firs: duke of 
Normandy, and then of Buckinghamshire, there being suspected to be some- 
where a latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming . jealous of the duke of Marlborough, he resigned 
the privy scal, and joined the discontented Tories in à motion extremely 
offensive to the Queen, for inviting the princess Sophia to England. The 
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Queen courted him back with an offer no less than that of the chancellor. 
ship; which he reſused. He now retired from business, and built that 
house in the Park, which is now the Queen's, upon greund granted by the 
Crov n. | | 

When the ministry was changed (1710); he was made lord chamberlain 
of the heuschold, and concurred in all transactions of that time, except 
that he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the Queen's death he be- 
came constant opponent of the Court; and, having no public business, Is 
<uppeses to have amused himself by writing his two tragedies. He died 
February ©4, 1720-21. | : . 

He was thrice married; by his two first wives he had no children: by 
his third, who was the daughter of king James by the countess of Dor— 
chester, and the widow of the carl of Anglesey, he had, besides other 
children that died early, a son born in 1716, who died in 1735, and put an 
end to the line of Sheffield. It is observable, that the Dukes three wives 
were all widows. The Dutches died in 1742. 


His character is not to be proposed as worthy of imitation. His religion 
he may be supposed to have learned from Hobbes; and his morality was 
such as naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with respect 
to women he picked up in the court of Charles; and his principles concern- 
ing property were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was censured as 
covetous, and has been defended by an instance of inattention to his affairs, 
as it a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idlencss. He is 
sald, however, to have had much tenderness, and to have been very ready 
to apologise for his violence of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet; and, if we credit 
the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. 
But favour and flattery are now at an end; criticism is no longer soſtened 
by his bounties or awed by his splendor, and, being able to take a more 
steady view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. His songs are upon 
com mon topicks; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, and 
rejoices, like any other maker pf little stanzas: to be great, he hardly tries ; 
to be gay, is hardly in his power. | | 

In the Essay on Satire he was always supposed to have had the help of 
Dryden. His essay on Poetry is the great work, for which he was praised 
by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope, and doubtless by many more whose eu- 
logies have perished. | | S 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value; for he was all þjs 1: 
improving it by successive revisals, so that there is scarcely any poem E 
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found of which the last edition differs more from the first. Amongst other 
changes, mention is made of some compositions of Dryden, which were 
written after the first appearance of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fame was not yet 
fully established, and therefore Tasso and Spenser were set before him. The 
two last lines were these. The Epic Poet, says he, 


Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser fail. 


The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and the order of names 
continued ; but now Milton is at last advanced to the highest place, and the 
passage thus 2djusred, 


Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenser, and ev'n Milton fail. 


Amendments are seldom made without some token of à rent: Iaſty does not 
Suit Tasso so well as Milton. 


One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The Essay calls a perfect 


character 


A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 


Scaliger in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe monstrum. Sheſſield can scarcely 
be supposed to have read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words in 2 
quotation. £ 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it may be justly said 
that the precepts are judicious, sometimes new, and often happily expressed; 
but there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and some strange 
appearances of negligence ; as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he insists 
upon connection and coherence ; without which, says he, 


"Tis epigram, *tis point, tis what you will; 
But not an elegy, nor writ wich skill, 
No panegy rick, nor a Cooper's Hill, 


Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyrick and Denham's Cooper's 
Hill were Elegies ? 


His verses are often insipid.; but his memoirs are lively and agreeable ; he 
had the perspicuity and elegance of an historien, but not the fire and fancy 
of a poet, 


PRIOR. 


\ /F ATTHEW PRIOR is one of those that have burst out from an 
obscure original to great eminence. He was born July 21, 1664, 
according to some, at Winburne in Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents; 
others say that he was the son of a Joiner of London; he was perhaps wil- 
ling enough to leave his birth unsettled *, in hope, like Don Quixote, that 
the historian of his actions might find him some illustrious alliance. 

He is 9uposed to have fallen, by his father's death, into the hands of his 
uncle, a vintner + near Charing-cross, who sent him for some time to Dr. 
Busby at Westminster; but not intending to give him any education beyond 
that of the school, took him, when he was well advanced in literature, to 
his own house, where the earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of ge- 
nius found him by chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was $0 
well pleased with bis proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his 
academical education, { > 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cambridge in 1682, in his 
eighteenth year; and it may be reasonably supposed that he was distinguished 
2mong his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, as is usual, in four 
years 4 ; and two years afterwards wrote the poem on the Deity, which 
stands first in his volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to send every year to the carl 
of Exeter some poems upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgement of a be- 


nefaction enjoyed by them from the bounty of his ancestor. On this occasion 


* The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-place is great. In the register of his College he is called, 
2. his admission by the President, Matthaes Frior of Windburn in Midalesex; by him elf next days 
Aatthew Prier of Dortetehire, in which county, not in Middlesex, Mindborn, or Wimberne as it 
stands in the Villare, is found. When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years aſter watds, 
he was 1egistered again by himself as of Middlesex, The last record ought to be preferred, because 
it was made upon oath. It is observable, that, as a native of Firborne, he is stiled Filius Geng 
Frier, Generom ; not consistently with the common account of the meanness of his birth. Dr. J. 


+ Samuct Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Cross in 1685. The annual feast of the 


nobility and gentry living {in the parich of St, Martin in the Fields was held at Eis house, Oct. 14, that 
TP27, N. : 


1 lle was admitted to bis Bachelor's degree in 1436. and to his Master'e, by mandate, In 1700. fl 
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were those verses written, which, though ncthing is said of their success 
<eem to have recommended him to some notice; for his praise of the coun- 
tess's musick, and his lines on the famous pietu re of Seneca, afford reason 
for imagining that he was mere or less conversa nt with that family- 

The same year he published the City mouse and country Mouse, to ridicule 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, in conjunction with Mr Montague. There 13 
a story * of great pain suffered, and of tears she d, on this occasion, by Dry- 
den, who thought it hard that an old man should be so treated by those to 
© whom he had always been givil.” By tales like these is the envy, raised 
by superior abilities, every day gratified : when they are attacked, every 
one hopes to see them humbied; what is hoped is readily believed, and what 
is believed is confidently told. Dryden had been more accustomed to hosti- 
lities, than that such enemies should break his quiet; and if we can suppose 
him vexed, it would be hard to deny him sense enough to conceal his un- 
easiness. | 

The City Mouse and Country Monss procured its authors more solid ad- 
vantages than the pleasure of fretting Dryden; for they were both speedily 
preferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, with some degree of 
discontent, as it seems, ia Prior, Who probably knew that his own part of 
the perſormance was the best. He had not, however, much reason to com- 
plain; for he came to London, and obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he 
was sent to the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy, In this 
assembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe has perhaps scarcely seen 
any thiag equal, was formed rhe grand alliance against Lewis; which at last 
did not produce effects proportionate to the magnificence of the trans- 
action. | 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation ipto public business, was 
so pleasing to king William that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber; and he is supposed to have passed some of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1595) produced a subject for all the wri- 
ters: perhaps no funeral was ever so poeticaliy attended. Dryden, indeed, 
as a man discountenanced and deprived, was silent; but scarcely any other 
maker of verses omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful sorrow: An emula- 
tion of elegy was universal. Maria's preise was not confined to the English 
language, but fills a great part of the Musa Anglicang. 

Prior who was both a poet and a courtier, was too diligent to miss this 
*pportunity of respect. He wrote a long ode, which was presented to the 

king by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 
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In two years he was secretary to another embassy at the treaty of Ryswck 
(in 1997 *); and next year had che same office at the court of France, where 
he is said to have been contidered with great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at Versailles, being shewn the 
Victories of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and asked whether the king of 
England's palace had any such decorations; “ The monuments of my Mas- 
ce ter's actions,“ said he, * are to be seen every where but in his own house.“ 
The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themselves sufficiently ostentations, 
but were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it necessary to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the king ; from whom, aſter a 
long audience, he carried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-secretaiy of state in the earl of ſervey's office ; a post which he did 
not retain long, because Jeisey was removed; ay hne was soon made com- 
missioner of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest 4 most splendid com posi- 
tions, the Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers of celebrati- 
on. I mcan not to accuse him of fluttery ; he probably thought al! that he 
writ, and retained as much veracity as cen be properly exacted from 2 poet 
professedly encomiastic. King William supplied copious materials for either 
verse or prose. His whole lite had been action, and none ever denied him 
the repplendent qualities of steady resolution and personal courage. He was 
really in Prior's mind what he represents Eim in his verses; he considered 
him as a hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised others n compli- 
ance with the fashion, but that in celebiating king William he followed his 
inclination. To Prior gragtude would dictate praise, which reason would 
not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future years of William's reign, 
he mentions 2 Society for useful Arts, and among then 


Some that with care true eloquence shall teach, 

And to just idows fix our doubtful speech ; 

That from our writers distant realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarchs owe, 

And schools profess our tongue through every land, 


That has invok'd his aid, or bless'd his hand, 
Tickell, in his Prospect of Teace, has the same hope of a new academy 


In happy chains our daring language bound, 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 


. od bis 
# He received in Septerrber 1697, a present of 229 guineas from the lords juctices, for 


tzouble in bringing over the treaty of peace. N. 
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Whether the similitude of those passages which exhibit the same thought on 
the same occasion proceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy to de- 
termine. Tickell might have been impressed with his expectation by Swiſt's 
Proposal for ascertaining the Englis Language, then lately published. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen representative of East 
Grinstead. Perhaps it was about this time that he changed his party ; for he 
voted for the impeachment of those lords who had persuaded the king to the 
Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a timeof war, in which there was 
little employment for negotiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or 
to polish verses. When the battle of Blenheim called forth all the verse- 
men, Prior, among the rest, took care to shew his delight in the increasing 
honour of his country by an Epistle to Boileau, 

He published, soon aiterwards, a volume of poems, with the encomiastic 
character of his deceased patron the duke of Dorset: it began with the Col- 
lege Exercise, and ended with the Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Ramilies soon afterwards (in 1706) excited him to another 
effort of poetry. On this occasion he had fewer or less formicable rivals ; 
and it would not be easy to name any other composition produced by chat 

event which is now remembered. : 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of William and Anne no 
prosperous event passed undignified by poetry. In the last war, when France 
was disgraced and overpowered in every quarter of the globe, when Spain, 
coming to her assistance, only shared her calamities, and the name of an 
Englishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet was heard amidst the 


general acclamation ; the fame of our counsellors and heroes was intrusted 
to the Gazetteer, 


The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen grew weary 
of her ministers. The war was burdensome, and the ministers were insolent. 
Harley and his friends began to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs 
from court and from power, gratiſy at once the queen and the people. There 
was now a call for writers, who might convey intelligence of past abu es, and 
shew the waste of public money, the unreasonable Conduct of the Allies, the 


avarice of generais, the tyranny of minions, and the general danger of ap- 


proaching ruin. 


For this purpose a paper called the Exaniner was periodically publisbed, 
written as it happened, by any wit of the party, and sometimes as is said by 
Mrs. Manley. Seme are owned by Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
verses to Godolphin upon the loss of his place, was written by Prior, and 


answered by Addison, who appears to have known the author either by con- 
jeeture or intelligence. 
Vol. I. X X The 
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The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste to end the war; and 
Prior, being recalled (1710) to his former employment of making treaties, 
was sent (July 1711) privately to Paris with propositions of peace. He was 
remembered at the French court ; and returning in about a- month, brought 
with him the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister from France, in- 
vested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the master of the Dover 
packet - boat, either zealously or officiously, seized Prior and his associates at 
Canterbury. It is easily supposed that they were soon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where the Queen's ministers 


met Mesnager (September 20, 1711) and entered privately upon the greet 


F 


business. The importance of Prior appears from the mention made of him 
by St. John in his Letter to the Queen. 

« My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords were of the same opi- 
< nion, that Mr. Prior should be added to those who are empowered to siga; 
** the reason for which is, because he, having personally treated with Mon- 
< sieur de Torcy, is the best witness we can produce of the sense in which 
r the general preliminary engagements are eptered into: besides which, as 
< he is the best versed in matters of trade of all your Majesty's servants 
«© who have been trusted in this secret, if you shall think fit to employ him. 
© in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of consequence that he has 
been a party concerned in concluding that convention, which must be the 
5 rule or this tregty.“ = 
he assembly of this important night was in some degree clandestine, the 


design of treating not, been yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs 1e- 


turned to power, was aggravated to a charge of high treason : though, as 
Prior remarks in his 1mperiect answer to the report of the Committee of Secrecy, 


do treaty ever was made without private interviews and preliminary discussions. 


My business is not the history of the peace, but the life of Prior. The 
conferences began at Utrecht on the first of January (1711-12), and the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The ministers of the different 
potenztes conferred and conferred; but the peace advanced so slowly, that 
ↄpeedier methods were found necessary; and Bolingbroke was sent to Paris to 


adjust differences with less formality ; Prior either accompanied him or follow- 


ed him; and after his departure had the appointments and authority of an 
ambassador, though no public character. 

Ey some mistake of the Queen's orders, the court of France had been die- 
gusted; and Eolingbroke says in his Letter, © Dear Mat, hide the naked 
5s ness of thy country, and give tte best turn thy fertile brain will furnish 
*© thee ith to the biunders of thy courtrymen, v ho ere not much better 
e politici. en the French ate poets,” 
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Soon after, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a formal embassy to Paris. 
It is related by Boyer, that the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrewsbury refused-to be associated with a man so meanly 
born. Prior therefore continued to act without a title till the duke returned 


next year to England, and then he assumed the style and dignity of ambas- 


Sador. 


But, while he continued in appearance a private man, he was treated wich 


confidence by Lewis, who sent him with a letter to the Queen, written in 
favour of the electar of Bavaria. TI shall expect „ys he, with im- 
on 3 the return of Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable to 
* me.” And while the Duke of Shri bury was still at Paris, Bolingbroke 
rote to Prior thus: Monsieur de Torcy has a confidence in you ; make 
* use of it, once for all, upon this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, 
*© that we must give 2 different turn to our Parliament and « our People, a- 
* cording to their resolution at this crisis.“ n 


Prior's public dignity and splendour commenced i in August 1713, and con- 
tinued till the August following ; but I am afraid that, according to the usual 
fate of greatness, it was attended with some perplexities and mortifications. 
He had not all that is customarily given to ambassadors: he hints to the Queen, 
in an imperfect poem, that he had no service of plate; and it appeared, by 
the debts which he contracted, that his remittances werenor punctually made, 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfall of the Tories, and the 
degradation of Prior. He was recalled ; but was net able to return, being 


detained by the debts which he had found it necessary to contract, and which- 


were not discharged before March, though his old friend Montague was now 
at the head of the treasury. 


He returned then as soon as he could, and was welcomed on the Dith of 


March by a warrant, but was, however, suffered to live in his own house, 
under the custody of the messenger, till be was examined before a commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord 
Coningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal interro- 


getors; who, in this examination, of which there is printed an account 
not unenter taining, behaved with * doisterousness of men clated by. recent 


authority. They are represented asking questions sometimes vague, some- 
mes insidious, and writing answers different from those which they received. 
Prior, however, seems to have been overpowered by their turbulence; tor 
ne conſesses that he signed what, if he had ever come before a legal judica- 
ture, he should have ee dee or explained away. The oath was admi- 
nitered hy Boscawen, a Middlesex justice, who at last was going to write his 
attestation on the wrong side of the paper. | 
They were very industrious to find some charge againat Oxford ; ; and ase 
Prior, with great earnestness, who was prevent when the preliminary 22 ticle; 
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were talked of or signed at his house? He told them, that either the earl 
of Oxford or the duke of Shrewsbury was absent, but he -ouvld not remember 
which ; an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied no accusation 
against either. Could any thing be more absurd, says he, or more in- 
ce human, than to propose to me 2 question, by the answering of which ! 
*© might, according to them, prove myself a traitor? And notwithstanding 
<< their solemn promise, that nothing which I could say should hurt myself, 
ce J had no reason to trust them: for they violated that promise about five 
te hours after. However, I owned I wes there present. Whether this was 
<< wisely done or no, I leave to my friends to determine.“ 

When he had Signed the paper, he was told by Walpole, that the com- 
mittee were not satisfied with his behaviour, nor could give such an account 
of it to the Commons as might merit favour ; and that they now thought a 
stricter confinement necessary than to his own house. „ Here,” says he, 
„ Boscawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the christian, but both very 
© aukwardly.” The messenger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, ““ if his house was secur- 
© ed by bars and bolts?” The messenger answered, “ No,” with astonish- 
ment. At which Coningsby very engrily said, © Sir, you must secure this 
prisoner; it is for the safety of the nation: if he escape, you shall an- 
e gwer for it.“ 


They had already printed their report; and in this examination were en- 
eee to nnd proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time, and Mr. Walpole: (June 10, 
1715) moved for an impeachment against him. What made him so acrimo- 
nious daes not appear: he was by nature no thirster for blood. Prior was 2 
week after committed to close custody, with orders that no person Should 
be admitted to see him without leave from the Speaker.” 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was passed, he was excepted, 
and continued still in custody, which he had made less tedious by writing 
his Alma. He was, however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had Hothing else. Whatever the profit of 
his employ ments might have been, he had always spent it, and at the age of 
ffty-three was with all his abilities, in danger of penury, having yet no so- 
lid revenue but from the fellowship of his college, which, when in bis ex- 
altation he was censuted for retaining it, he said, he could live upon at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he was encouraged to add 
other poems to those which he had printed, and to publish them by  subect' p- 

tion. The expedient succeeded by the industry of many friends, who circulat- 
ed the proposals *, and the care of some, who, it it said, withheld the mo- 


- 


ney from him lest he should squander it. The price of the volume Was. 
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* Swift obtained may Subſcriptions for him in Ireland. E. 
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two guineas; the whole collection was four thousand; to which lord IIarley, 
the son of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, which Prior was to enjoy dur- 
ing life, and Harley after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have often wished, the power of 
passing the day in contemplative tranquillity, But it seems that busy men 
Seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health de- 
clined. He complains of deafness ; * for,” says he, I took little care 
of my ears while I was not sure if my head was my own.” 


Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found no account. In A 
letter to Swift, © IL have,” says he, © treated lady Harriot at Cambridge, 
(a Fellow of a College treat!) and spoke verses to her in a gown and cap! 
„What, the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned peace at 
Utrecht! the man that makes up half the volume of terse prose, that 
*© makes up the report of the committee, speaking verses! Sic est homo sum. 


He died at Min pole, a seat of the earl of Oxford, on the eighteenth of * 


September 1721, and was buried in Westminster ; where on a monument, 


for which, as the “ last piece of human vanity,” he leſt five hundred pounds, 
12 engraven this epitaph : | 
Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti, 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operi simul & Vite filum abrupit, 
Sept. 18, An, Dom. 1721, Etat. 57. 
H. 8. E. 
Vir Eximiug 
Serenissimis 
Regi GuLtzLMo Reginzque Max 
In Congressione Fœderatorum 
Hagæ anno 1690 celebrata, 
Deinde Magnz Britanniæ Legatis 


Tum 1is, 
Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicrt confecerunt, 
Tum iis, : 


Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obierunt ; 
Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 
SECRETARIUS; 
Necnon in utroque Honorabili consessu 
Eorum, ; 
Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 
rX$sidebant, 
Commss0NARIUS 3 
Postremo 
Ab Ax NA 
Felicissime memoriæ Regina 
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Ad Levpovicum XIV. Galliz Regem 
Missus anno 1711 
De Pace stabilienda, 
(Pace etiamnum durante 
Diuque ut boni jam omnes sperant duratura) 
Cum summa potestate Legatus. 


MATT HAUS PRIOR Armiger ; 
þ Qui 
Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus est, Titulos 
Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 
Superavit 3 
Cui enim nascenti faciles arriserant Musæ. 
Hunc Puerum Schola hic Regia perpolivit, 
Juvenem in Collegio S't1 Johannis 
Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instruxit; 
Virum denique auxit! & perfecit 
Nlulta cum viris Principibus consuetudo 3 
Ita natus, ita institutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli numquam potuit, 
Sed solebat spe rerum Civilium gravitatem 
Amcentorum Literarum Studiis onthe: I 
Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 
Haud infeliciter tentaret, 

Tum. i in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 
Mirus Artifex 
Neminem habuit parem. 

Hzc liberalis animi oblectameata: 
Quam nullo IIli labore constiterint, 
Facile ii perspexere, quibus usus est Amici; 
5 Apud quos Urbanuatum & Leporum plenus 

: Cum ad rem, quecunque forte inciderat, 
Apt? variè copiosè que alluderet, 
Interea nihil quæsitum, nihil vi expressum 
Videbatur, 
Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare, 
Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Convictu, Comes Jucur dior. 


Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities and station, very few 
memorials have been left by his contemporaries ; the account therefore must 
now be destitute of his private character and familiar practices. He lived at 
a time when the rage of party detected all which it was any man's interest to 
hide; and as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certa!h that not much was 


known. He was not afraid of provoking censure; for when he forscok 
/ the 
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the Whigs “, under whose patronage he first entered the world, he became 
a Tory so ardent and determinate, that he did not willingly consort with men 
of different opinions. He was one of the sixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to address cach other by the Title of Brother and seems to have 
adhered, not only by concurrence of political designs, but by peculiar affee- 
tion, to the earl of Oxford and his family, With how much confidence he 
was trusted, has been already told. 


He was however, in Pope's opinion, fit only to make verses, and less 
qualified for business than Addison himself. This was surely said without 
consideration. Addison, exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation 
by the sense of his own incapacity; Prior, who was employed by men very 
capable of estimating his value, having been secretary to one embassy, had, 
when great abilities were again wanted, the same office another time; and 
was, alter so much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at last sent to 
transact a negotiation in the highest degree arduous and important; for which 
he was qualified, among other requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by 
his inflaence upon the French minister, and by skill in questions of commerce 
above other men. . 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late to get much in- 
telligence. One of his answers to a boastful Frenchman has been related, and 
Yo an impertinent he made another equally proper. During his embassy, he 
Sat at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own 
voice the principal singer. Prior fell to railing at the performer with all the 
terms of reproach that he could collect, till the Frenchman ceasing from his 
Song, began to expostulate with him for his harsh censure of a man who was 
confessedly the ornament of the stage. I know that,” says the ambassadot, 
*© mals il chante si haut, que je ne scaurois vous entendre.“ 5 

In a gay French company, where every one sung a little song or stanza, of 
which the burden was, “ Bannisons la Melancholie;“ when it came to his 


turn to sing, after the performance of a young lady that sat next him, he 
produced these extemporary lines: 


Mais celle voix, et ces beaux yeux, 

Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 

Et je suis triste quand je erie ö 
Bannissons la Melancholie. 


Tradition represents him as willing to descend from the dignity of the poet 
and stateman to the low delights of mean company. His Chloe probably 
was sometimes ideal: but the woman with whom he cohabited was a despi- 
cable drab f of the lowest Species. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, 
While he was absent from his house, stole his plate and ran away; as was re- 
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lated by a woman who had been his servant. Of this propensity to Sordid 
converse I have seen an account s seriously ridiculous, that it seems to o de- 
Serve insertion . a 

8 have been assured that Prior, after having spent the evening with Ox- 
ford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and 
drink a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, in Long- Acre, 


«© before he went to bed; not from any remains of the lowness of his original, 
„as one Said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 


« —Strain'd to the height, 
% In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
« Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair.“ 


Poor Prior, why was he so Strained, and in such want of repair, aſter 2 
conversation with men, not, in the opinion of the world, much wiser than 
bimself ? But such are the conceits of speculatists, who strain their faculties 
to hund in a mine what lies upon the surface. 

His opinions, $0 ſar as the means of judging are left us, seem to have been 
right; but bis life was, it scems, irregular, negligent, and sensual. 


PRIOR bas written with great variety, and his variety has made him po- 
pular. He has tried all styles from the grotesque to the sole mn, and has not 
so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered as comprising Tales, Love-verses; 
Occasional Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, being written with great fa- 
miliarity and great spriteliness; the language is easy, but seldom gross, and 
tue numbers smooth, without appearance of care. Of these tales there are 
only four. The Ladle, which is introduced by a Preface, neither necessary 
nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purganti ; which has lkewhe 
a Preface, but of more value than the Tale. Hears Carvel, not over decent; 
and Protgenes and Apelles, an old story, mingled, by an affectation not disa- 
greeabio, with modern images. The Young Gentleman in J. ve has hardly à 
just claim to the title of à Tale. I know not whether he be the original 
author of any Tale which he has given us. The adventure of Hans Cartel 
las _—__ through many successions of merry wits; for it is to be found in 
Ariosto's Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of such stories 
is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous Effusions he is less happy; for they are not dictated by 
nature or by passion, and have neither gailantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull exercises of a skilful ver- 


Sificr, resolved at all adventures to write 5omething about Chloe, and trying 
0 
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to be amorous by dint of study. His fictions therefore are mythological. 
Venus, after the example of the Greek Epigram, asks, when she was seen 
naked and bathing. Then Cupid is mi statten; then Cupid is disarmed ; then he- 
loses his darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter sends him asummons by Mercury. 
Then Chloe goes a-hunting, with an ivory ouiver graceful at her side; Diana 
mistakes her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder, Al 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tries to act the lover, without 
the help of gods and goddesses, his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He 
talks not“ like a man of this world,” 

The greatest of Al his amorous essays is Henry and Emma; a dull and te- 
dious dialogue, which excites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who resolves to follow. an outlawed 
murderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and 
the experiment by which Henry tries the lady's constancy is such as must end 
either in infamy to her, cr in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional poems necessarily lost part of their value, as their occasions, 
being less remembered, raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The burlesque of Boileau's Ode on 
Namur has, in some parts, such airiness and levity, as will always procure it 
readers, even among those who cannot compare it with the original; The 
Epistle to Boileau is not so happy. The Poems tothe King are now peruscd 
only by young students, who read merely that they may learn to write; and 
of the Carmen Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without danger of detection; for who can be supposed to have 
laboured through it? Yet the time has been when this neglected work was 80 
popular, that it was translated into Latin by no common master. 

His poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily tedious by the form of 
the stanza: an uniform mass of ten lines, thirty-five times repeated, incon- 
sequential and slightly connected, must weary both the ear and the understand- 
ing. His imitation of Spencer, which convists principally in I een and Turet, 
without exclusion of later modes of speech, makes his poem neither anci- 
ent nor modern. His mention of Mars and Bellona, and his comparison of 
Marlborough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter, are all puerile 
and unaFecting ; and yet more despicable is the long tale told by Zewts, in 
his despair, of Brute and Troynovant, and the teeth of Cadmus, with his si- 
milies of the raven and eagle, and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy 
fictions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with life, and without 
knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, cold and lifeless like this, 
may be casily written on any subject. 

In his epilogues to Phedra and to Lucius, he is very happily facetious ; but 
in the Prologue before the Queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
nerva, Perscus,. and Andromeda. 
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His epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of others, sometimes ele- 
gant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull; among the best are the 
Camelion and the epitaph on Fohn and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much and translated so little: 
the version of Callimachus is sufficiently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. 
Paul's Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Hudibras, and has at least one ac- 
cidental resemblance: Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems never to have had a plan. Prior appears 
not to. have proposed to himself any drift or design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said when he imitated Lucilius might be cold of Butler by 
Prior, his numbers were not smooth or neat : Prior excelled him in versifi- 
cation ; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ; he had not Butler's ex- 
nberance of matter and variety of illustration. The spangles of wit which 
he could afford, he knew how to polish; but he wanted the bullion of his 
master. Butler pours out a negligent profusion, certain of the weight, but 
careless of the stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with that little he 
makes a fine shew. Alma has mapy admirers, and was the only piece among 
Prior's works of which Pope said he should wish to be the author. 

golomon is the work to which he entrusted the protection of his name, and 
which he expected succeeding ages to regard with veneration. His af recti- 
on was natural; it had undoubtedly been written with great labour; and 
who is willing to think that he has been lahouring in vain ? He had infused 
into 4t much knowledge and much thought; had often polished it to ele- 
gance, often dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it to sub- 
limity: he perceived in it many excellences, and did not discover that it 
wanted that without which all others are of small avail, the power of en- 
gaging attention and alluring curiosity. | 

Tediousness is the most fatal. of all faults; negligences or errors are single 
and local, but tedionsness. pervades the whole ; other faults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates itself. He that is weary 
the first hour is more weary the second; as bodies forced into motion, con- 

trary to their tendency, pass more and more slowly through every successive 
interval of space. a 

Unhappily this pernicions failure 13 that which an ar wort is least able to dis- 
cover. We are seldom tiresome to ourselves; and the act of composition 
fills and delights the mind with change of | Wn de and succession of images; 
every couplet when produced is new, and novelty is the great source of 
pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thoyght a line 8uperfluous when he first wrote 
it, or contr acted his work till his ebullitions of invention had subsided. And 


even it he shout controut his desire of immediate renuwn, and kecep his 
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work nine years unpublished, he will be still the author, and still in danger 
of deceiving himself: and if he consults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindness than judgement, or more ſear to offend than 
desire to instruet. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from the uniformity of the 
subject, for it is sufficiently diversified, but from the continued tenour of the 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the successive vicissitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any other speaker, or the mention of any 
other agent, unless it be Abra; the reader is only to learn what he thought, 
and to be told that he thought wrong. The event of every experiment is 
fOoreseen, and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. Be that sball peruse 


it will be able to mark many passages, to which he may recur for instruction 


or delight: many from which the poet may learn to write, and the philoso- 
pher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise will be that of correct- 
ness and industry, rather than of compass of comprehension, or activity of 
fancy. He never made any effort of invention: his greater pieces are only 
tissues of common thoughts; and his smaller, which consist of light images 
or single conceits, are not always his own. I have traced him amongst the 
French epigrammatists, and have been informed that he poached for prey 
among obscure authors. The Thief and Cordelier jis, I suppose, generally 
considered as an original production; with how much justice this Epigram 
may tell, which was written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Melancthon. 


De Sacerdote Furem consolante. 
Quidam sacrificus furem comitatus euntem 
Hue ubi dat sontes carnificina neci, 
Ne sis mœstus, ait; summi conviva Tonantis 
Jam cum cœlitibus (si modo credis) eris. 
Ille gemens, si vera mihi solatia prebes, 
Hospes apud superos sis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra; mihi non convivia fas est 
Ducere, jejunans hac edo luce nihil. 


What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his judgment. His di- 
ligence has justly placed him amongst the most correct of the English poets ; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He 


never Sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous ne- 


gligence, or impatient idleness; he hes no careless lines, or eutangled sen- 


times; his words are nicely lected: and his thoughts fully expanded. If 


this part of his character suffers any abatement, it must be from the dispro- 
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portion of Lis rhymes, which have not always sufficient consonance, and 
from the admission of broken lines into his Solomon; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemistichs ought to be admitted into heroic poetry. 
He had apparently such rectitude of judgement as secured him from every 
thing that approached to the. ridiculous or absurd ; but as laws operate in 
civil agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the expresssion of wicked- 
ness, so judgement in the operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not 
produce excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often sublime. It is said 
by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces himself sometimes into grandeur 
by violence of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of his own 
tall. What ever Prior obtains above mediocrity seems the effort of struggle 
and of toil. He has many vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every thing 
by purchase and nothing by gift; he had no nightly visitations of the Muse, 
no infusions of sentiment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than that of any among the suc- 
cessors of Dryden; he borrows no lucky turps, or  commodious modes of 
language from his predecessors. His phrases are original, but they are some- 
times hersh ; as he inherited no elegances, none has he bequeathed, His 
expression has every mark of laborious study: the line seldom seems to have 
been formed at once; the words did not come till they were called, and were 
then put by constreigt into their places, u here they do duty, but do it 
sullenly. In his greater compositions there may be found more rigid stateli- 
ness than grace ful dignity. 


Of versification he was not negligent : what he received from Dryden he 
did not lose; neither did he increase the difficulty of writing by unnecessary 
Severity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without scruple. In his preſace 
to Solomon he proposes some improvements, by extending the sense from one 
couplet to another, with a variety of .pauses. This he has attempted ; but 
without success; his interrupted lines are unpleasing, and his sense as less 
distinct is less striking. | 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house is altered by building 


another in its place of a different form. With how little resemblance he has 
formed his new stanza to that of his master, these speciments will shew. 


SPENS ER. 


She flying fast from heaven's hated face, 
And from the world that her discover'd wide, 
Fed to the wasteful wilderness apace, 
From l:ving eyes her open shame to hide, 
But that fair ecew of knights, and Una fair, 
Did in that castle afterwards abide, 
To rest themselves, and weary powers repair, 
Where store they found of all; that dainty was and rare. 
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To the close rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air: 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
« III-starr'd did we our forts and lines forsake, 
To dare our British foes to open fight: 
Our conquest we by stratagem shauld make 
Our triumph had been founded 1n our flight. 
Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gain: 
Tis theirs to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 


By this new structure of his lines he has avoided difficulties; nor am ! 
sure that he has lost any of the power of Pleasing ; but no longer imitates 
Spenser. | 

Some of his poems are written without regularity of measure; for when 
he commenced poet, he had not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation : 


but he problably lived to be convinced, that the essence of vexse is order and 


CONSONANCE, 


His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain ; they seldom offend 
the ear, and seldom sooth it; they commonly want airiness, lightness, aad 
facility: what is smooth, is not soft. His verses always roll, but they sel- 
dom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may exemplify a sentence which 
he doubtless understood well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; © the 
« vessel long retains the scent'which it first receives. In his private relaxa- 
tion he revived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, when habit was over- 


powered by necessity of reflection, he wanted not wisdom as a stategnan, 
nor elegance as a poet. 
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V TILLIAM CON GREVE descended from 2 family in Stafford- 

Shire, of sa great ant!quity that it claims a place among the few that 
extend their line beyond the Norman Conquest; and was the son of Williem 
Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve of Congreve and Stratton, Ie 
visited, once at least, the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gardens, where he is related 
to have written his Gld Batchelor, 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly known ; if the in- 
Scription upon his monument be true, he was born in 1672. Por the place; 
it was said by himself, that he owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body else that he was born in Ireland. Scuthern mentioned him with sharp 
cengure, as a man that meanly disowned his native country, The biogra- 
phers assigned his nativity to Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the 
accaunt given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth about his own 
birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient in candour; yet nobody can 
liye long without knowing that falschoods of eonvenience or vanity, false- 
hoods from which no evil immediately visible ensues, except the general de- 
gradation of human testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once uttered, 
are sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired to be thought a rigorous and 
steady moralist, having told a petty lie to Leu is XIV. continued it afterwards 
by false dates; hiking himself obliged in honour, says his admirer, to main- 
tain what, when he said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated first at Kilkenny, and 
afterwards at Dublin, his father having some military employment that Stalt- 
oned him in Ireland: but after having passed through the usual preparatory 
studies, as may be reasonably supposed, with great celerity and success, his 
father thought it proper to assign him a profession; by which something 
proper might be gotten; and about the time of the Revolution sent him, at 
the age of sixteen, to study law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for 
several years, but with very little attention to Statutes or Reports. 


His 
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His disposition to become an author appeared very early, as he very early 
felt that force of imagination, and possessed that copiousness of sentiment, 
by which intellectual pleasure can be given. His first performance was a 
novel, called Ticognita, or Love and Duty reconciled : It is praised by the bio- 
araphers. who quote some part of the preface, that is indeed, for such a 
time of life, uncommonly judicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

His first dramatick labour was the O/d Batchelor ; of which he says, in 
his defence against Collier, © that comedy was written, as several know, 
© some vears before it was acted. When I wrote it, I had little thoughts of 
the stage; but did it, to amuse myself in a slow recovery from a fit of 
ce sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was seen, and in some 
little time more it was acted'; and I, through the remainder of my indis- 
cretion, suffered myself to be drawn in, to the proecution of a difficult 
and thankless study, and to be involved in a perpetual war with knaves 
& and fools.” 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of appearing to have 
done every thing by chance. The O Batchelor was written for amusement, 
in the language of convalescence, Yet it is apparently composed with great 
elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer considered, it is indeed a very wonderful performance; for, whenever 
written, it was acted (1693) when he was not more than twenty-one years 
old; and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, and Mr. 
Maynwaring. Dryden said that he never had seen such a first play; but they 
found it deficient in some things requisite to the suecess of its exhibition, and 
by their greater experience fitted it for the stage. Southern used to relate 
of one comedy, probably of this, that when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they had almost rejected it; 
but they were afterwards so well persuaded of its excellence, that, for half 


2 year before it was acted, the manager allowed its author the privilege of 
the house. 
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Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the writer; for it procured him 
the patronage of Halifax, who immediately made him one of the com- 
missioners for licensing coaches, and soon after gave him 4 place in the 
pipe office, and another in the customs of six hundred pounds a year. Con- 
preve's conversation must surely have been at least equally pleasing with his 
writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires some consideretion. As 
me lighter species of dramatick poetry proſesses the imitation of common 
liſe, of rbal manners, and daily incidents, it apparently presupposes a ſami- 
liar knowledge of many characters, and exact observation of the passing 


world; the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this knowledge can be 
obtained by a boy. 


But 
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But if the Old Batchelor be more. nearly examined, it will be found to be 


one of those camedies which may be made by a mind vigorous and achte, 
2nd furnished with comick characters by the perusal of other poets, with- 
out much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is one constant re- 
eiprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows necessarily 
from the occasion, or is dictated by nature. The characters both 'of men 
and women are either fictitious and artificial, as those of Heartwell and the 
Ladies; or easy and common, as Wiiicl a tame idiot, Bluff a swaggering 
coward, and Fondlewife a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from 
a mistake not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions are made, will still re- 
main the work of very powerful and fertile ſaculties: the dialogue is quick 
and sparkling, the incidents such, as seize the attention, and the wit 80 
ezuberant that it er- informs its tenement.” | 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abilities in The Double Dealer 
which was not received with equal kindness. He writes to his patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader tc 
that which found new friends among the audience. These apologies are 2l- 
ways useless: de pgnstibus non est disputandum;“ men may be convinced, 
but they cannot be pleased, against their will. But though taste is obstinate, 
it is very variable, and time often prevails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both these pl-ys the honour of her presence; 
and when she died, soon after Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
effuson of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in which all is unnatural, and yet 
nothing is new, 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced Tove for Love ; a comedy 
of nearer alliance to life, and exhibiting more real manners, than either of 
the former. The character of Forecigbi was then common. Dryden calcu- 
lated nativities ; both Cromwell and king William had their lucky days; and 
Shaftesbury himself, though he had no religion, was said to regard predictions. 
The Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

"With this play was opened the new Theatre, under the direction of Bet 
terton the tragedian ; where he exhibited two years afterwards (1697) The 
Mourning Bride, a tragedy, so written as to shew him sufſiciently qualified 
for either kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised it, he reduced the ver- 
sification to greater regularity, there is more bustle than sentiment; the plot 
is busy and intricate, and the events take hold on the attention ; buf, except 
a very few passages, we are rather amused with noise, and perplexed with 
stratagem, than entertained with any true delincation of national characters. 
This, however, was received with more benevolence than any other of hus 
works, and still continues to be acted and applouded, 


But 
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But whatever objections may be made either to his comic or tragic excel - 
lence, they are lost at once in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem- 
bered that he had produced these four plays before he had passed his twenty 4 
fifth year; before other men, even such as are some time to shine, in emi- 
nence, have passed their probation of literature, or presume do hope for an 
other notice than such as is bestowed on diligence and enquiry. Ams al 


the efforts of early genius which literary history records, I doubt u hether any 


one can be produced that more surpasses the common limits ef nature than 
the plays of Congreve. 

About this time began the long- continued controversy betwetn Collier and 
the poets. In the reign of Charlls the First, the Puritans had raised a vio- 
tent clamour against the drama, which they considered as an entertainment 
not lawful to Christians, an opinion held by them in common with the church 
of Rome; and Prynne published HEistrio-mastir, à huge volume, in which 
stage plays were censured. The outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought 
err ard their whole system of doctrine into disrepute, and from the 
Restoration the poets and players were left at quiet ; for to have molested 
them would have had the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time; and Collier, a fierce 
and implacable Nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the rhe»tre would nee 

make him suspected for a puritan ; he therefore (1693) published A ori 
View of the In morality and Profaneness of the Eneltsh Sage, believe with no 
other motive than religious zeal and honest indignation, He was formed 
for a controvertist; with sufficient learning; with diction vehement and 
pointed, though often yulgar and incorrect; with unconquerable pertinacity ; 
with wit in the highest degree keen and rarcantick ; and with all those powers 
exalted and invigorated by just confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, and assailed at 
once most oi the living writers, from Dryden to Durfey. His onset was vio- 
lent: those passages, which while they stood single had passed with little notice, 
when they were accumulated and exposed together, excited horror; the wise 
and the pious caught the alarm, and the nation wondered why it had so long 

suffered irreligion and licentiousness to be openly taught et the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or fly. Diyden's con- 
science or his prudence, ang: y as he was, with- held Him from the conflict: 
Congreve and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, a very young man, 
elated with success, and 1mpatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence 
and Security, His chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his ad- 
versary his own words; he is very angry, and, hoping to conquer Collier 
with his own weapons, allows himself the use of every term of contumely andof 
contempt ; but he has the sword without the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his 
antagonist's coarseness, but not his strength. Collier replied; for contest yras 
his delight, he was not to be frighted from his purpose or Lis prey. 
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The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; whatever glosses he might use 
for the defence or palliation of single passages, the general tenour and ten- 
dency of his flays must always be condemned. It is chnowigcgnd, with 
universal conviction, that the perusal of his works will make no man better; 
and tho their vitimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, 
and to relax those obligations by which life ought to be regulated, 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute was protracted through 
ten years; but at last Comedy grew more motlest ; and Collier lived to see 
the reward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre, 

Of the powers by which this important victory was atchieved, a quota- 
tion, from Love for Love, and the remark upon it, may afford a specimen. 

Sir Samps. Sampson's à very good name; for your Sampsons were 
* strong dogs from the beginning.” . 

Angel. Have a care if you remember, the strongest Sampson of you? 
© name pulbd an old house over his head at last. 

Here you have the Sacred History burlesqued ; and Sampson once more 
brought into the house of Dagon, to make sport for the Philistines !” 

Congreve's last play was The Way of the World ; which, though as he 
hints in his dedication it was written with great labour and 3 thought, 
was received with so little favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and dis sgusted, he resolved to commit his quiet and his ſame no more to 
the caprices of an audience. 

Fro this time his life ceaged to be publick; be lived for himself and for 
his friends; and among his friends was able to name every man of his time 
whom wit and elegance had raised to reputation. It may be therefore reaso- 
nably supposed that his manners were polite, and his conversation pleasing- 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, as he contributed 
nothing to the Spectator, and only one paper to the Tatler, though publish- 
ed by men with whom he might be supposed willing to associate; and though 
he lived many years after the publication of his Miscellanecus Poems, yet 


he added nothing to them, but lived on in literary indolence; engaged in 


no controversy, contending with no rival, neither soliciting flattery by pub- 
lick commendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, but pas- 
sing bis time among the 18 and Splendid, in the placid enjoyment of his 
fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued always of his patron's 
party, but, as it seems, without violence or acrimony ; and his firmness 
was naturally esteemed, as his abilities were reverenced, His security there- 
fore was never violated; and when, upon the extrusicn of the Whigs, some 
{nterce$810n was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the carl ol Oxtord 
mace tliis answer: 


« Non btus1 adeo gestamus pectora Pœeni. 
« Nee tam aversus equos Ty ria avi june) al ube.“' 
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that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed of performing. 
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He that was thus honoured by the adverse party, might naturally expe. t 
to be advanced when his friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica; a place, I suppose, without trust 
or care, but which with his post in the customs, is said to, have afforded 
him welve hundred pounds a year, 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every writer mentioned 
him with respect: and, among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made him 
the pation of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed to him his translation of the 
Iliad. 1 

But he treated the Muses which ingratitude ; for, having long converse“ 
familiarly with the great, he wished to be considered rather as a man of 
fashion than of wit; aad, when he received a visit from Voltaire, disgusted 
him by the despicable foppery of desiring to be considered nor as an author 
but 2 gentleman ; to which the Frenchman replied, “ that if he had been 
only a gentleman, he should not have come to visit him.“ 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have applied himself to boolts: 
for he discovers more literature than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his studies were in his latter days obstructed by cataracts in his eyes, 
which at last terminated in blindness. This melancholy state was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he sought relief by a journey to Bath; but being 
overturned in his chariot, complained from that time of a pain in his side, 
and died at his house in Surrey-street in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728H. 
Having lain in state in the Jerusalem-chamber, he was buried in Westmin- 
:er-abbey, where a monument is erected to his memory by Henrietta duchess 
of Marlborough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not mentioned, 
he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; the accumulation of 
zttentive parsimony, which, though to her superfluous and useless, might 
have given great assistance to the ancient family from which he descended, at 
that time by the imprudence of his relation redaced to difficulties and distress. 

CONGREVE has merit of the hipghest kind; he is an original writer. 
who borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the manner of his dia- 
logue. Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly; for since I inspected them 
many years have passed; but what remains upon memory is, that his 
characters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of n: ture, 
and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, 
which he supposed to consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers; "i 
His s8cenes ex- 
hibit not much of humour, imagery, or passion: his personages are a kind 
of intellectual gladiators; every Sentence is to ward or strike; the contest of 
smartness 13 never intermitted; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with 
alternate coruscations. His come ies have therefore, in some degree, the 
operation of tragedies; they surprise rather than divert, and ra'se a41mira- 

don oſtoner than merriment. But they are the works of 2 mind replete with 
images, and quick in combination. 
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Of his möce'lænedus betry, 1 cannot say any thing very favourable, 
The powers cf Cong: ve deem to desert him when he leaves the stage, az 
Antæeus was no longer strong than when he could touch the ground. It 
cannot de oh erved without wonder, that a mind so vigorous and fertile in 
dramatick compositions should on any other occasion discover nothing but 


impotence 211 poverty. He has in these little pieces neither elevation of 


ſancy, selection of language, nor skill in versification; yet, if I were re- 
quired to sclect from the whole mass of English poetry the most poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an exclamation in The Moura“ 
ing Brine. 
ALNTIIIA. 
It was a farcy'd noise; for ell is husb'd. 
Lzoxox a. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 


a ALMrRI A. 
It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 


Whistling chro' hollows of this vaulted isle ; 
We'll listen 


Lzoxok a, 
H:rk ! ; | 5 
ArwrRTA. 
No, all is hush d, and still as death.— Tis dreadful ! 5 


How 1everend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me chy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 

hy voice my own affrights me wich its echoes. 


He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the powers of a poet; he feels 
hat he remembers to have felt before; but he feels it with great increase of 
sensibility; he 1<ccgnizes a familiar image, but meets it again amplified and 
expanded, embellished with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 
Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoy'd the e of 
pature, lament the death of queen Mary in lines like these: 
The racks are cleft, and new descending rills, 
Furro the brows of all th' impending hills, 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with streaming — supplies his wanting urn, 
The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the Plain 1 in sad distraction roye: | 
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In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair, 
With their sharp nails, themselves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground, 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild despair, 
And to the piercing winds her bosom bear. . 
And see yon fading myrtle, where appears : 1 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears; 19 
See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast, 1 
And tears her useless girdle from her waist: RNA 
Hear the ad murmurs of her sighipg doves ! bj | 

[ 


For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 


And, many years after, he gave no proof that time had improved his wisdom 141 
or his wit; for, on the death of che marquis of Blandford, this was his song; | 
And now the winds which had so long been still, 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remain'd, 
Like images of ice, while she complain'd, 
Now loos'd their streams: as when descending rain: 
Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who so long had gaz'd, ws | 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz d, qi 
Kegan to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell! 
Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around, 
And Echo multiplied each mournful sound. 


PO" On — — + 


mage — 22. — 


In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out many 5syllables of sense- 1 


less dolour, he dismisses his reader with senseless consolation: from the grave 0 1 

of Pastora rises a light that forms a star; and where Amaryllis wept for 1 1 

Amyntas, from every tear sprung up a violet. | $ | 
But William is his hero, and of William he will sing. 15 


The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 


It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall have to catch and carry: 
Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made, | 
And flowering brooks beneath a forest shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 

Stood feeding by; while two fierce bulls prepar'd 

Their armed heads for fight; by fate of war to prove 

The victor worthy of the fair-one's love. 

Unthought presage of what met next my view; 

For soon the shady scene withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
Behold A ton arise, bulwark'd with w alls, and lofty towers ; 
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Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread, 

Each in battalia rang'd, and shining arms array'd; 
Wich eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 


The Birth of the Muse is a miserable. fiction. One good line it has , Which 


was borrowed from Dryden. The concluding verses are these: 
Tis said, no more rewain'd. Th' etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the erys:al coast. 
The father, now, within his spacious hands, 
Encompass'd all the mingled mass of seas and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere, 
Ile launch'd che world to float in ambient air. i 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt secs to be the bes: 
bis ode for Cecilia's Day, however, has some lines which Pope had in lis 
mind when he wrote bis own. "Ne | b 

His imitations of Horace are ſeebly Paraphra stical, and the additions which 
be makes are of little value. He sometimes retains what were more proper. 
ly omitted, as when he talks of vervain and g'1ms to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of ſuvenal was written very early, and may 
therefore be forgiven, though it had not the massiness and vigour of the ci 
ginal. In all his versions strength and spriteliness are wanting. his Hymn 
to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are weakened with 
expletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems arc Seldom worth the cost of criticism; sometimes the 
thoughts are false, and sometimes common. In his verses on lady Gethin, 
the latter part is an imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, 
that has been so lavishly flattered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, 
but the expression might be mended ; and the most striking part of the cha- 
Tacter had been already shewn in Fr for Love. His Ar: of Pleasing is ſound- 
ed on a vulgar , but perhaps impracticable principle, and the staleness of the 
sense is not concealed by any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hope da lasting name, 
is totally neglected, and known only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, bis plays are likely to be rend; 
but,, except what relates to the stage, I know not that he has ever written 2 
stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. The general character of 
bis Miscellanies is, that they shew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed that we are indebted for the correction of a 
national error, and for the cure of our Pindarick madness. He first tught 
the English writers that Pindar's odes were regular: and though certain!y 
he had not the fire requisite for the higher speeies of lyrick poetry, he hs 


<hewn us that enthusiasm has its rules, and that in mere confusion there b 


neither grace nor greatness. 
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IR RICHARD BLACKMORI is one of these men whose writ- 


ings have attracted much notice, but of whose liſe and manners very 


little has been communicated, and 3 lot it has been to be muth oftener 


mentioned by enemies than by friends. 


He was the son of Robert Blackmore of Corsham in Wiltshire, styled by 
Wood Gentleman, and supposed to have been an attorney: having been for 
some time educated in a country-school, he was sent at thirteen to Westmin- 
ster; and in 1668 was entered at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took" 
the degree of M. A. June 8, 1676, and resided thirteen years; a much longer 
time than it is usual to spend at the university; and which he seems to have 
passed with very little attention to the business of the place; for, in his 
poems, the ancient names of nations or places, which he often introduces, 
are pronounced by chance. He afterwards travelled: at Padua be was made 


doctor of physick; and, after having wandered about a year and a half on 


the Continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his indigence compelled 
him to teach a school, an humiliation with which, though it certainly lasted 
but a little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach 1 him, when he Þc- 
came conspicuous enough to excite malevolence; and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a school- master is the only reproach 
which all the perspicuity of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon 
his private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physic, he enquired, as he says, of 
Dr. Sydenham what authors he sheuld read, and was directed by Sydenham, 
to Don Quixote: which,” said he, “ is a very good book; I read it still.“ 
The perverseness of mankind makes it often mischievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to merriment, the idle and the illiterate will long shelter 
themselves under this foclish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or sought for better, he 


commenced physician, and obtained high eminence and extensive practice. 
He became fellow of the College of Physicians, April 12, 1687, being one 
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of the thirty which, by the new charter of kings James, were added to the 
former Fellows. His residence was in Cheapeide *, and his friends were 
chiefly in the city. In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen wag a 
term of Teproach ; and his place of abode was another topick 1 to which his 
adversaries had recourse in the penury of scandal. 

Black more, therefore, was made a poct not by necessity but inclinztion, 
and wrote not for a livelihood but for fame; or, if he may tell his own mo- 
tives, for a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of Virtue, 

] believe it is peculiar to him, that his first public work was an heroic): 
poem. He was not known as a maker of verses, till he published (in 1695) 
Prince Arihur > in ten books, written, as he waws, * by such catches and 
* Starts, and in such occasional uncertzin hours as bis profession afforded, 
and for the greatest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up arid down the 
streets.“ For the latter part of this apology he was accused of writing 

* to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels.” IIe had read, he says, “ byt 
4 little poetry throughout his whole life; and for fifteen years before had 
te not Written an hundred verses, except one copy of Latin verses in praige 
© of a friend's book.“ | 

He thinks, and with some veason, that from such a performance perfection 
cannot be expected; but he finds another reason for the severity of his cen- 
surers, which he expresses in language such as Cheapside easily furnished. 
& [ am not free of the Poets Company, having never kissed the governor's 
„ hands; mine is therefore not so much as a permission poem, but a down- 
right interloper. Those gentiemen who carry on their poetical trade in 3 
“joint stock, would certainly do what they could to sink and ruin an unli- 
* censed adventurer, notwithstanding I amen none of their factories, nor 
imported any goods they had ever dealt in,” He had lived in the city til 
he had learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many OY is certain; for in two years it had 
three editions; a very uncommon instance of favourable reception, at: 
time when literary curiosity was yet confined to particular classes of the nati- 
en. Such success naturally raised apimosity; and Dennis attacked it by 2 
formal criticism, more tedious and disgusting than the work which he con- 
deinns. To this censure may be opposed the approbation of Locke and the 
| admiration of Molineux, which are found in their printed Letters. Mo- 
lineux is particularly delighted with the song of Mopes, which is therefore 
subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what “ raises the hero often sinks the man.“ 
Of Black more it may be raid, that as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the ani- 
madversions of Dennis, isolent and conte mptuous as they were, raised 
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n him no implacable resentment: he and his eritick were afterwards friends; 
and in one of his latter works he praises Dennis as * equal to Boileau in 
ce poetry, and superior to him in critical abilities.“ | 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise than pained by censure, 
and, instead of slackening, quickened his career. Having in two years pro- 
duced ten books of Prince Arthur, in two years more (1697) he sent into the 
world King Arthur in twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the re- 
sentment of wits and criticks may be supposed to have encreased in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages more than equivalent to all their out- 
rages ; he was this year made one of the physicians in ordinary to king Wil- 


- liam, and advanced by him to the honour of knighthood, with a present of 
a gold chain and medal. | | 


The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to his new poem; but 
king William was not very studious of poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit: for he says, in his Dedication to Alfred, that “he had a 
ce greater part in the succession of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
c boasted.“ 1 

What Black more could contribute to the Succession, or what he imagined 
himself to have contributed, cannot now be known. That he had been of 
considerable use, I doubt not but he believed, for I hold him to have been 


very honest; but he might easily make a false estimate of his own import- 


ance: those whom their virtue restrains from deceiving others, are often 
disposed by their vanity to deceive themselves. Whether he promoted the 
Succession or not, he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to his prin- 
ciples and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued; and not long after (1700) he publish- 
ed a Paraphrase on the Book of Fob, and other parts of the scripture. This 
performance Dryden, who pursued him with great. malignity, lived long 
enough to ridicule in a Prologue. | 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dryden, whose favour they 
almost all courted, was his professed adversary. He had besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur, he had said of the 
Dramatick Writers almost all that was alledged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blackmore's censure was cold and general, Collier's was personal and ardent 3 
Black more taught his reader to dislike, what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured to gain at least one friend, 
and propitiated Congreve by higher praise of his Mourxing Bride than it has 
obtained from any other eritick. 

The same year he published a Satire on Wit; a proclamation of defiance. 
which united the poets almost all against him, and which brought upon him 
lampoons and ridicule from every side. This he doubtless foresaw, and evi- 
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dently despised; nor should his dignity of mind be without its praise, had 
he not paid the homage to greatness, which he denied to genius, and degraded 
himself by conferring that authority over the national taste, which he takes 
from the poets, upon men of high rank and wide influence, but of less wit, 
and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapside, whose head cannot 
keep his poetry unmingled with trade. To hinder that intellectual bankrupt- 


cy which he affects to fear, he will erect a Bank for Wit. 


In this poem he justly censured Dryden's impurities, but praised his pow- 
ers; though in a subsequent edition he retained the satire and omitted the 
praize. What was his reason I know not ; Dryden was then no longer | In 
his way. 

His head still teemed with heroic poetry, and (1 705) he nablicbed Eliza in 
ten books. I am afraid that the world was now weary of contending about 
Blackmore's heroes; for I do not remember that by any author, serious 
or comical I have found Eliza either pr aised or blamed, She dropped,” 


as it seems, * dead born from the press.“ It is never mentioned, and was 


never seen by me till I borrowed it for the present occasion. Jacob says, “ it 
sis corrected, and revised for another impression;“ but the labour of 
revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to the celebration of living 
characters; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat club, and Advice to the Poets 
how to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ; but on occasion of another year of 
Success, thinking himself "qualified ro give more instruction, he again wrote 
a poem of e to a Weaver of Tapestry. Steele was then publishing the 
Tatler; and looking round him for something at which he might laugh, un- 
luckly lighted on Sir Richard's work, and treated it with such contempt, that 
as Fenton observes, he put an end to the species Fe writers that gave Ar 
wice to Painters. 

Not long after (1712) he published Cr eatton, a Philosophical Poem „which has 
been, by my recommendation, inserted in the late collection. Whoever 
judges of this by any other of Blackmore's performances, will do it injury. 
The praise given it by Addison (Spec. 839) is too well known to be tran- 
scribed; but some notice is due to the testimony of Dennis, who calls it a 
15 een Poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of 
© its veratfication, and Oy Surpasset it in the solidity and strength of 
<< 1ts reasoning. 


Why an author Surpasaes himself, it is natural to enquire. I have heard 


from Mr. Draper an emiaent bookseller, an account received by him from 
Ambrose Philips, That Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, laid 
his manuscript from time to time before a club of wits with whom he 
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« associated; and that every man contributed, as he could, either improve- 
c ment or correction; so that, said Philips,“ there are perhaps no where 
< in the bock thirty lines together, that now stand as they were originally 
cc Written.“ | | 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true; but when all reasonable. all 
credible allowance is made for this friendly revision, the author will still 
retain an ample dividend of praise; for to him must always be assigned the 
plan of the work, the distribution of 1ts parts, the choice of topicks, the 
train of argument, and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
philosophical judgemeat and poetical spirit. Correction seldom effects more 
than the suppression of faults: a happy line, or a single elegance, may per- 
haps be added; but of a large work the general character must always re- 
main; the original constitution can be very little helped by local remedies; 
inherent and radical dullness will never be much invigorated by intrinsick 
animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would have transmitted him to 
posterity among the first favourites of the English Muse: but to make verses 
was his transcending pleasure, and as he was not deterred by censure, he was 
not satiated with praise. | 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks of literature, and con- 
descended to entertain his readers with plain prose. When the Spectator 
stopped, he considered the polite world as destitute of entertainment; and 
in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every third paper, published three 
times a week the Lay Monastery, founded on the supposition that some liter- 
ary men, whose characters are described, had retired to a house in the coun- 
try to enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to instruct the public, by com- 
municating their disquisitions and amusements. Whether any real persons 
were concealed under fictitious names, is not known. The hero of the club 
is one Mr. Johnson; such a constellation of excellence, that his character 
shall not be suppressed, though there is no great genius in the design, nor skill 
in the delineztion. | | ; 

<« The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentleman that owes to nature 
excellent faculties and an elevated genius, and to industry and application 
many acquired accomplishments. His taste is distinguishing, just, and 
delicate; his judgement clear, and his reason strong, accompanied with an 
imagination full of spirit, of great compass, and stored with refined ideas. 
He is a critick of the first rank : and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 1s 
delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, and supercilious temper, that 
so often blemish men of that character. His remarks result from the nature 
* and reason of things, and are formed by a judgement free, and unbiassed 
by the authority of those who have lazily followed each other in the same 
beaten track of thinking, and are arrived only at the reputation of acute 
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grammar ians and commentators; men, who have been copy ing one another 
many hundred years, without any improvement; or, if they have ven- 
tured farther, have only applied in a mechanical manner the rules of anti- 
ent criticks, to modern writings, and with great labour discovered nothing 
but their own want of judgement and capacity. As Mr. Johnson penetrates 
to the bottom of his subject, by which means his observations are solid 
and natural, as well as delicate, so his design is always to bring to light 
something useful and ornamental; whence his character is the reverse to 
theirs, who have eminent abilities in insignificant knowledge, and a great 
felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less indutrious to search out the 
merit of an author, than sagacious in discerning his errors and defects; 
and takes more pleasure in commending the beauties than exposing the 
blemishes of a laudable writing : like Horace, in a long work, he can bear 
some deformities, and justly lay them on the imperfection of human nature 
which 1s incapable of fautless productions. When an excellent Drang 
appears in publick, and by its intrinsick worth attracts a general applause, 
he 18 not stung with envy and spleen; nor does he express a savage nature, 
*© 1n fastening upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon his imaginary de- 
fects, and passing over his conspicuous excellences, He treats all writen 
upon the same impartial foot: and is not, like the little criticks, taken uy 
entirely in finding cut only the beauties of the ancient, and nothing but 
the errors of the modern writers. Never did any one express more kind- 
ness and good-nature to young and unfinished authors; he promotes thei 
interests, protects their reputation, extenuates their faults, and sets off 
their virtues, and by his candour guards them from the severity of his 
<c judgement, He is not like those dry criticks who are morose because they 
cannot write themselves, but is himself master of a good vein in poetry; 
and though he does often employ it, yet he has Sometimes entertained 
his friends with his unpublished performances,” 

The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but feeble Mortals, in comparison 
with the gigantic Johnson; who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of 
the fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty papers, which were 
afterwards collected into a volume, and called in the title A Sequel to the 
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Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he published two volumes d 
Essays in prose, which can be commended only as they are written for the 
highest and noblest purpose, the promotion of religion, Blackmore's pros 
is net the ne of a RT. ; for it is languid, sluggish, and lickes ; his diciten 
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3s neither daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, and his periods 
neither smooth nor strong. His account of Mit will shew witk how little 
clearness he is content to think, and how little his thoughts are recommended 
by his language. 

4 As to its cflicient cause, Wit owes its production to an extraordinary 10 
« peculiar temperament in the constitution of the possessor of it, in which 
66 js found a concurrence of regular and exalted ferments, and an affluence 
* of animal spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
te being endowed with vivacity, brightness, and celerity, as well in their re- 
4c flections as direct motions, they become proper instruments for the sprite- 
e ly operations of the mind ; by which means the imagination can with 
great facility range the wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite va. 
4e riety of objects, and, by observing the similitude and disagreement of their 
« several qualities, single out and abstract, and then suit and unite those 
ideas which will best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful allusions, sur- 
« prising metaphors, and admirable sentiments, are always ready at hand: 
« and while the fancy is full of images collected from innumerable objects 
« and their different qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure 
dress a common notion in a strange but becoming gab; by which, as be- 


* fore observed, the same thought will appear a new one, to the great de- 
bu „light and wonder of the hearer. What we call genius results from this 
r * particular happy complexion in the formation of the first person that enjoys 


& it, and is Nature's gift, but diversified by various specifick characters and li- 


off te mitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed by different proportions 
bis &« of phlegm, or reduced and regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
hey Therefore, as there happens in the composition of facetious genius 2 
TY; de greater or less, though still an inferior, degree of judgement and prudence, 


© one man of wit will be varied and distinguished from another.“ 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate the wits ; for he scorns to 
avert their malice at the expence of virtue or of truth. 

Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and spiteful strokes at re- 
© ligion in general; while others make themselves pleasant with the princi- 
“e ples of the Christian. Of the last kind, this age has seen a most audacious 
e example in the book entitled A Tale of @ Tub. Had this writing been 
** published in a pagan or popish nation, who are justly impatient of all in- 
*« dignity offered to the established religion of their country, no doubt but 
* the author would have received the punishment he deserved. But the 
* fate of this impious buffoon is very different; for in a protestant king- 
* dom, zealous of their civil and religious immunities, he has not only 
a excaped affronts and the effects of publick resentment, but has been ca- 
e ressed 
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* ce ressed and patronized by persons of great figure, and of all denomination, f BY 
4 Violent party-men, who differed in all things besides, agreed in their tun f eo 
4 *© to shew particular respect and friendship to this insolent derider of the He 
; * worship of his country, till at last the reputed writer is not only gone of ak 
9 * with impunity, but triumphs in his dignity and preferment. 1 do 10 ly 
# * know that any inquiry or search was ever made after this writing, or thy | Hay 
jk & apy reward was ever offered for the discovery of the author, or that the * 
1 ; "BW e gre 
kf * infamous book was ever condemned to be burnt in publick : whether th * eg 
1 << proceeds from the excessive esteem and love that men in power, durig Ade 
bf : f ä 5 
£4 < the late reign, had for wit, or their defect of zeal and concern for th 5 
4 * Christian religion, will be determined best by those who are best u = og 
* 6 quainted with their character.“ | 100 
4 , 7 ing abhorrence of a podless authy wy”. 
pF In another place he speaks with becoming g =p? 
\ who has burlesqued a Psalm. This author was supposed to be Pope, why A 
] published a reward for any one that would produce the coiner of the Accys . 
sation, but never denied it; and was aſterwards the perpetual and in * 
enemy of Black more. : ; | EY IP 
One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is treated by him So mud Black: 
to his own satisfaction, that he has published the same thoughts La the sant NAP 
words; first in the Lay Monastery ; then in the Essay; and then in the Pre He 
face to a Medical Treatise on the Spleen. One passage, which 1 have tound or this 
already twice, I will here exhibit, because I think it better imagined, wl Sm 
better expressed, than could be expected from the common tenour of hy * iſ 
se: | 
2 5 —As the several combinations of splenetic madness and folly produe 3 
t an infinite variety of irregular understanding, 80 the amicable accommods 1 
e tion and alliance between several virtues and vices produce an equal d- KEE 
cc yersity in the dispositions and manners of mankind - whence it comes i 1 
e pass, that as many monstrous and absurd productions are found in the 0 
* moral as in the intellectual world. How surprising is it to observe among con 
ce the least culpable men, some whose minds are attracted by heaven * 3 
„c earth, with a seeming equal force; some who are proud of humiln; * 
* others who are censorious and uncharitable, yet self- deny ing and devout; busly | 
„ some who join contempt of the world with sordid avarice; and w r by 
ee who preserve a great degree of piety, with ill-nature and ungover 1 
<< passions; nor are instances of this inconsistent mixture less frequent mm ould 1 
© bad men, where we often, with admiration, see persons at GR reatia 
© rous and unjust, impious lovers of their country, and Hagitious ge there | 
„ good-natured sbarpers, immoral men of honour, and libertines 33 


. : En it is true thit 
c vill sooner die than * their religion; and though 6e repugni 
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t repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are found but in 2 part of mankind 
yet none of the whole mass, either good or bad, are intirely exempted 
© from some absurd mixture.” | 
He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one of the Flects of the 
ollege of Physicians; and was soon after (Oct. 1.) chosen Censor. He 


zeems to have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at his medical honours. 


Having succeeded so well in his book on.Creation, by which he established 
he great principle of all Religion, he thought his undertaking imperfect, 


unless he likewise enforced the truth of Revelation; and for that purpose 
added another poem on Redemption. He had likewise written, before his 


reation, three books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished for a more happy me- 
rical version than they have yet obtained of the book of Psalms: this wish 
he piety of Blackmore led him to gratify ; and he produced (1721) a new 
ersion of the Psalms of David, fitted to the Tunes used in Churches ; which, 
deing recommended by the archbishops and many bishops, obtained a licence 
or its admission into publick worship ; but no admission has it yet obteined, 
or has it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got possession. 
Blackmore's name must be added to those of many others, who, by the 
same attempt, have obtained only the praise of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry; there was another monarch 
pf this island, for he did not fetch his heroes from foreign countries, whom 
he considered as worthy of the Epic muse, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 

ich twelve books. But the opinion of the nation was now settled; a hero 
introduced by Blackmore was not likely to find either respect or kindness ; 
Alfred took his place by Eliza in silence and darkress ; benevolence was 
ashamed to favour, and malice was weary of insulting. Of his four Epic 
Poems, the first had such reputation and popularity as enraged the criticks ; 
he second was at least known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had nei- 
ner friends nor enemies. | 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it seiges one part of a charac- 
er corrupts all the rest by degrees. Blackmore, being despised as a poet, 

as in time neglected as a physician ; his practice, which was%nce invidi- 
dusly great, forsook him in the latter part of his life; but being by nature, 

r by principle, averse from idleness, he employed his unwelcome leisure 
In writing books on physick, and teaching others to cure those whom he 

ould himself cure no longer. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 


reatises by which he has endeavoured to diffuse the art of healing; for 


there is scarcely any distemper, of dreadful name, which he has not taught 


the reader how to oppose. He has written on the small-pox, with a vehe- 
ment 
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ment invective against inoculation ; on consumptions, the spleen, the 
the rheumatism, the king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, th 
diabetes , and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not be expected that! bol 

be able to give a critical account. I have been told that there is SOmething 
in them of vexation and discontent, discovered by a perpetual attempt to 
grade physick from its sublimity, and to represent it as attainable withgy 
much previous or concomitant learning. By the transient glances which] 
have thrown upon them, 1 have observed an affected contempt of the &y 
cients, and a supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of this ind: 
cent arrogance the following quotation from his preface to the Treatizea 
the Small-pox will afford a specimen: in which, when the reader finds, why 
I fear is true, that when he was censuring Hippocrates he did not know the 
difference between aphorism and apophthegm, he will not pay much regardy 
his determinations concerning ancient learning. 
* As for this book of Aphorisms, it is like my lord Bacon's of the se 
ce title, a book of jests, or a grave collection of trite and trifling obgervt. 
© ons; of which though many are true and certain, yet they signiſy u. 
<< thing, and may afford diversion, but no instruction; most of them being 
* much inferior to the sayings of the wise men of Greece, which yet ary 
<« low and mean, that we are entertained every day with more valuable 30 
«© timents at the table conversation of in genious and learned men. 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total disgrace, and will her. 
fore quote from another Preface a passage less reprehensible. 

* Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and unjust to me, by wrevti 
ct and forcing my meaning in the Preface to another book, as if 1 ur 
«© demned and exposed all learning, though they knew I declared that | 
« greatly honoured and esteemed all men of superior literature and em- 
4 tion; and that I only undervalued false or superficial learning, that sg 
« nifies nothing for the service of mankind; and that, as to physick, Ie 


* pressly affirmed that learning must be joined with native genius to mak! 


4 a physician of the first rank; but if those talents are separated, I asserted, 
c and do still insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence will proves 
« more able and useful practiser, than a heavy notional scholar, encumbered 
« with a heap of confused ideas,” 

He was not only a poet and aphysician, but md likewise a wor 
of a different kind, A true and impartial History of the Conspiracy against Lu 
William of glorious Memory, in the year 1695. This I have never seen, 
suppose it at least compiled with integrity. He engaged likewise in thee 
logical controversy, and wrote two books against the Arians; Fust Prepi- 
dices against the Avian Hypothests ; and Modern Arians unmasked. Another of 
his works is Nature] T teology or Moral Dutics considered a part from Pogittt; 


with 
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with om Observations on the Destrableness and Necessity of a Supernatural Neve- 
lation. This was the last book that he published. He left behind him Ti- 
accomplished Preacher, or an Essay upon Divine Eloquence ; which was printed 
after his death by Mr. White of Nayland in Essex, the minister who attended 
his death-bed, and testified the fervent picty of his last hours. le died on 
the eighth of October, 1729. | 

BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, whom he pro- 
voked more by his virtue than his dullness, has been exposed to worse 
treatment than he deserved ; his name was so long used to point every epi- 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at last a bye-word of contempt ; but 
it deserves observation, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, and 
that his life passed without reproach, even when his boldness of reprehension 
naturally turned upon him many eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haste. to publisgh. But those who could not blame, 
could at least forbear to praise, and therefore of his private life and domesticle | 
character there are no memorials, 

As an author he may Justly claim the honours of magnanimity. The i in- 
cessant attacks of his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never disco- 
vered to have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself: 
they neither awaked him to silence nor to caution ; they neither provoked 
him to petulance, nor depressed him to complaint. While the distributors of 
literary fame were endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
despised or defied thew, wrote on as he had written before, and never turned 
aside to quiet them by civility, or repress them by cba 

He depended with great security on his own powers, and perhaps was ſor 
that reason less diligent in perusing books. His literature was, I think, but 
small. What he knew of antiquity, I suspect him to have gathered ſom 
modern compilers: but, though he could not boast of much critical know- 
ledge, his mind was stored with general principles, and he left minute re- 
searches to those whom he considered as little minds. f 

With this disposition he wrote most af his poems. Having 5 a mag 
nificent design, he was careless of particular and subordigace elegancies; he 
studied no niceties of versification; he waited for no ſelicities of fancy; but 
caught his first thoughts in his first words in which they were presented: no: 
does it appear that he saw beyond his own performances, or had ever 
elevated his ideas to that ideal perfection, which every genius born to 
excel is condemned always to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he thought them good, and 
did not seek for better. His works may be read a long time without the 
occurrence of a single line that stands prominent from the rest. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance of more eircumspec- 
tion; it wants neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of diction: it haz either been written with great care, or, what cannct 

Vol. I. > be 
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be imagined of so long a Work, with such felicity as made care less necessary. 
Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and description. To reason in 
verse, is allowed to be difficult; but Blackmore not only reasons in verge, 
but very often reasons poetically: and finds the art of uniting ornament with 
strength, and ease with closeness. This is a skill which Pope might have con- 
descended to learn from him, when he needed it so much in his Moral Exzays, 


In his description both of life and nature, the poet and the philosopher happily 
co-operate; truth is recommended by elegance, and elegance sustained by truth, 


In the strupture and order of the poem, not only the greater parts are 
properly consecutive, but the didactick and illustrative paragraphs are 50 
happily mingled, that labour is relieved by pleasure, and the attention is led 
on through a long succession of varied excellence to the original Py 
the fundamental principle of wisdom and of virtue. 


As the heroick poems of Blackmore are now little read, it is ei proper 
insert, as a specimen from Prince Arthur, the 50ng of Mops mentioned 80 Mol- 
neux. 
N But that which Arthur with most 8 heard, 

Were noble-strains, by Mopas zung the bard, 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began, | 
And through the secret maze of nature ran. 

Ile the great Spirit sung, that all things fill'd, 

That the tumultuous waves of Chaos 8t111'd ; 

Whose nod dispos'd the jarring seeds to peace, 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 

All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find, 

Proceeded from the great Eternal mind; 

Streams of his unexhausted spring of power, 

And cherish'd with his influence, endure. 

He spread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky, 

Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 

Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 

His hand directed all the tuneful spheres, 

He turn'd their orbs, and polish'd all the stars. 

He fill'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light, 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 

He spread the airy Ocean without shores, > 

Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Then sung the bare, how the light vapours rise 

From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies. 

Jle sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight, 

Fall scatter'd down in pearly dew by night; 

How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret steams 

On the roflect'd points of bounding beams, 5 

Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' etherial plain, 
Ihen on the thirsty earth descend in rain; 
How some, vhose parts a slight contexture show, 
| Stak hoveribg through the air, in fleecy snow, Vor 
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How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in glewy strings; 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing 8 

Fall from their erystal quarries to the ground; 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmless fires by night, about the sky; 

How some in winds blow wich impetuous force, 

And carry ruin where they bend their course, 

While some conspire to farm a gentle breeze, 

To fan the air, and play among the trees; 
How some, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were denen hurl d. 
He sung how earth's wide ball, at Jove' $ command, - 

Did in the midst on airy columns stand; 

And how the soul of plants, in prison held, 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conceal'd, 


Till wich the spring's warm beams, almost releas'd | 5 - 


From the dull weight, with which it lay opprest, 
Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth . 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth: 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain, 
It only works and twista a stronger chain. 
Urging its prison's sides to break a way, 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to stay. 
Till, having form'd its living house, it rears | 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. | 


Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove, | 5s 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can carcely move. | 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine, 

Does round the elm its purple chusters twine. | | EY 
Hence painted flowers the smiling garden bless, | 7 


Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 

Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, - 

Hence the blue violet, and-blushing rose. 

He sung how sun- beams brood upon the earth, 

And 1a the glebe hatch such a numerous birth; 

Which way the genial warmth in Summer storma 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms; | 

How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power, 

Falls from che clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryos growth within the womb, 

And how the parts their various shapes assume. 

With what rare art the wonderous 8tructure's wrought, 

From one trude mass to'such perfection brought: 
That no part useless, none'misplac'd we se, : 
None are forgot, and more would monstrous be.“ 
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HE brevity with which I am to write the account of ELIJAH 
FENTON is not the effect of indifference or negligence. I have sought 
intelligence among his relations in his native country, but have not obtained 
it. He was born near Newcastle in Staffordshire, of an ancient family, 
whose estate was very considerable; but he was the youngest of twelve chil 


dren, and being therefore necexzarily destined to some lucrative employment, _ 
was sent first to school, and aſterwards to Cambridge “, but, with many * 
other wise and virtuous men, who at that time of discord and debate con- bein 
sulted conscience, whether well or ill informed, more than interest, he doubt Twe 
ed the legality of the government, and, refusing to qualify himself for pub- and. 
lick employment by the oaths required, left the university without a degree; teen 
but I never heard that the enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to sepan- whic 
tioa from the church. but c 
By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out a com moner of Natur, well 
excluded from the regular modes of profit and prosperity ; and reduced v hei. 
ick up a livehood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it must be rememberel In 
that he kept his name unsullied, and never suffered himself to be reduced, like who! 
too many of the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Whoeve atric 
mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour, by h 
The life that passes in penury, must necessarily pass in obscurity. It is in- in 22 
possible to trace Fenton from year to year, or to discover what means be whic 
used for his support He was a white secretary to Charles earl of Orrery it othe 
Flanders, and tutor to his young son, who afterwards mentioned him wit perh 
great esteem and tenderness. He was at one time assistant in the school 10 _ 
Mr. Bonwicke, in Surrey; and at another kept a school for himself at Se- act 
venoaks in Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but was persuaded u Fe 
leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with promises of a more honourable en- 20s 
ploy ment. whic 
His opinions, 2s he was Aa Nonjuror, seem not to have been 1 tore 
rigid, He wrote with Hs zeal and affection the praises of queen Anne, FO 
and very willingly and liberally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he ver, 


Was (1707 ) at the height of his glory. 8 1 
| \ 


He was entered at Jeſus College, and took 2 Bitel elor's degree in 1704, H. 
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| He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and his family by an ele- 
giac Pastoral on the marquis of Blandford, which could be prompted only by 
respect or kindness ; for neither the duke nor dutchess desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 


The elegance of his poetry entitled kim to the company of the wits of his 
time, and the amiableness of his manners made him loved wherever he was 
known. Of his * to Southern and W there are * monu- 


0 ments. 


He published in 1707 a e of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might "I been of great ad- 
vantage. Craggs, when he was advanced to be secretary of state (about 
1720); feeling his own want of literature, desired Pope to procure him an 
instructor, by whose help he might supply -the deficiencies of his education. 
Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that he was seeking. 
There was now a prospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had merit, and 


Craggs had generosity: but the small- pOx suddenly put an end to the pleasing 


expectation. 


When Pope, after the great suecess of his Mad, undertook the Odyssey, 
being, as it Seems, weary of translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries, 
Twelve books he took to himself, andtwelve he distributed between Broome 
and Fenton : the books allotted to F enton were the first, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is observable, that he did not takethe eleventh, 
which he had before translated into blank verse; neither did Pope claim it, 
but committed it to Broome. How the two associates performed their parts is 


well known to the readers of poetry, who have never been able to distinguish 
their books from those of Pope. . ; 


In 1728 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne; to which Southern, at 
whose house it was written, is said to have contributed such hints as his the- 
2trical experience supplied. When it was shewn to Cibber, it was rejected 
by him, with the additional insolence of advising- Fenton to engage himself 


in some employ ment of honest labour, by which he might obtain that support 


which he could never hope from his poetry. The play was acted at the 
other theatrez and the brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted, though, 

perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. Fenton's profits are ani to have 
amonnted to near a thousand pounds, with which he discharged a debt con- 


' tracted by his attendance at court. 


Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system of versification. Mariamne 
is written in lines of ten syllables, with few of those redundant terminations 
which the drama not only admits but requires, as more nearly approaching 
to real dialogue. The tenor of his verse is so uniform that it cannot be thought 
ca*nal ; and yet upon what principle he so constructed it, is difficult to disco- 
ver. | : 


The 
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The mention of his play brings to my mind a very trifling OCQUrrenes. 


By a 
Fenton was one day in the company of Broome His associate, and Ford, ' rotten. 
clergyman, at that time too well known, whose abilities, instead of furnish; ountr. 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled lin rrothe 
to excel among the virtuous and the wise. They determined all to ze the as aþ 
Merry Wives of Windsor, which was acted that night; and Fenton, à adm or 
matick poet, took them to the stage · door; where the door-keeyer enquiry he tab 
who they were, was told that they were three very necessary men, For d Shey 
Broome, and Fentan. The name in the play, which . rextored to Bra His 
wes, then Broome. 3 
It vas perhaps aſter this play that be ad to revise has . ult is 
Milton's Poems, w hich, as the author neither wrote the original copy un riket 
corrected the press, was supposed capable of amendment. To this editin ion, c 
he prefixed a short and elegant account of Milton s life, written at once vil of 
tenderness and integrity. mplies 

He published like wise (1729) 2 very splendid edition of Waller, with now The 
often useful, often entertaining, but too much extended by long quertiag ous, 
from Clerendoa. Illustrations drawn from a book so easily LS. Shoul uecess 
be made by reference rather than transcription. oft 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. The relict of Sir Willa ime ar 
Trumbull invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to educate her zu phrast 
whom he first instructed at home, and then attended to Cambridge. Th dot Ju 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the auditor of her accounts. N 
often wandered to London, and amused himself with the conversation of hy 
triends. 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead i in Berkshire, the seat of the 10 | 
Trumbull ; and Pope, who had been always his friend, honoured him wit Of ! 
an epitzph, of which he borrowed the two first lines from Crashaw. ither 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to eorpulence, which he did not lem ells th 
by much exercise; for he was very sluggish and sedentary, rose late, al ates f 
when he had risen sat down to his book or papers. A woman that once wit happin 
ed on him in a lodging, told him, as she said, that he would “ lie a-bed, Toe 
* and be fed with a spoon.“ This, however, was not the worst that migit n fro! 
have been prognosticated; for Pope says, in bis Letters, that he died d in 
e indolence ;” but his immediate distemper was the gout. df. epis 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is uniform : he was nem he ne: 
named but with praise and fondness as a man in the highest degree ami ustly « 


and excellent. Such was the character given him by the earl of Orrery, l 


pupil; such is the testimony of Pope * ; and such were the oufirages of i 
who could bog st of his acquaintance. , 


1. . 


® Spence. 
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By a former writer of his Life a story is told, which ought not to be for- 
zotten. He used, in the latter part of his time, to pay his relations in the 
ountry a yearly visit. At an entertaiment made for the family by his elder 


vas absent; and found, upon enquiry, that distress had made her thought 
nworthy of invitation. As she was at no great distanee, he refused to sit at 
he table till she was called, and, when she had taken her place, was careful 
d Shew her particular attention. 


His collection of poems is now to be considered. The ode to the Sun is 


ult is its length. No poem should be long of which the purpose is only to 
trike the fancy without enlighteniag the understanding by precept, ratiocina- 
jon, or narrative. A blaze first pleases, and then tires the sight. 

Of Florelio it is suſſicient to say, that it is an occasional pastoral, which 
mplies something neither natural nor artificial, neither comick nor serious. 
The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As the senti ments are 
ious, they cannot easily be new; for what can 6 to n on which 
uecessive ages have been employed ! l 

Of the Parafhrase on Baiah nothing very trench can be said. Sub- 
ime and solemn prose gains little by a change to blank verse; and the para- 


phrast has deserted his original, by admitting images not Asiatick, at least 
not ) udaical : 


—Returning Peace, 
Dove eyed, and rob'd in white— 


Of his petty poems some are very trifling, without any thing to be praised 
ither in the thought or expression. He is unlucky in his competition; be 


1 ells the same idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell it so well. He trans- 
x ates from Ovid the same epistle as Pope; 3 but I am afraid not wth equal 
* nappiness. 

G To examine his performances one by one * de tedious. His translati- 
| dn from Homer, into blank verse will find few readers while another can be 
L 


had in rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde is no disagreeable specimen 
df. epistolary poetry ; and his ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope 


ustly styled an excellent versifler and 2 good poet. 


VAT. 


brother, he observed, that one of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, 
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ritten upon & common plan, without uncommon Sentiments ; but its greatest 


he next ode in the English language to Dryden's Cecilia. Fenton may de 
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WHATEVER I have mid of Fenton is confirned by Pope i in a Bees 
* which he communicated to Broome an account W his * 


} 
' 


TO 
The Rey. Mr. BROOME 


PuLHan, near HagLESTON, 
Nox 


SUurFOLKE ; 


By Bzccuxs Bag. 

Du Sir. 

Intended to write to you on this 8 . the death of M 

Fenton, before yn came; but stayed to have informed myself and yud 
ye circumstances of it. All 1 hear is, that he felt a gradual Decay, tho y 
early in Life, and was declining for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as 1 appr. 
hended, the Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Complication in 
of Gross humours, as he was naturally corpulent, not dicharging themselrs, 
as he used no sort of Exereise. No man better bore ye approaches of li 
Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostentation yielded up bis Being 
The great Modesty weh you know wes natural to him, and ye great Cm 
tempt he had for all sorts of Vanity and Parade, never appeared more thy 
in his last moments: He had a conscious Satisfaction (no doubt) in atiy 
right, in feeling himself honest, true, & un-pretending to more than wa 
his own. So he oY, as he lived with that . yet sufficient, Cone: 
ment. 8 

As to any Papers lefi behind him, I dare say they can be but few; forti 
reason, He never wrote out of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause d 
men. I know an Instance where he did his utmost to Conceal his on 
merit that way; and if we join to this his natural Love of Ease I fancy u 
must expect little of this sort: at least I hear of none except some few furtit 
remarks on Waller (weh his cautious integrity made him leave an order v 
given to Mr. Tonson) and perhaps, tho tis many years since 1 saw it, a Trans 
lation of the first Book of Oppian. He had begun a 3 of Dion, do 
made small progress in it. 

As to bis other Affairs, he died poor, but honest, leaving no Debts u 
Legacies ; except of a few pd to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in tok® 
of respect, Gratefulness, and mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleausure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, deservith 
unpretending Christian and Philosophical character, in His Epitaph. Thert 
Truth may be spoken in a few words: as for Flourish, & Oratory, & Poetm, 
I leave them to younger and more lively writers, such as love writing fr 
Writing Sake, & wa rather show their own Fine Parts; yn Report the vile 
able ones of any other man, So the Elegy I renounce. 


* 


I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so worthy a man, and 
a Friend to us both. Now he is gone, I must tell you he has done you 
many a good office, and set your character in the ſairest light, to some who 
either mistook you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done the same 
for me. 


Adieu: Let us love his Memory, and profit by his Example. I am 
very sincerely, 


Da. SIR 
Your affectionate 


And xeal Servant, 
Ave, 29th, 1730, : - 


A. POPE. 
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OHN GAY, descended from an old family that had been Tong i, 
possession of the manour of * Goldworthy in Devonshire, was born in 
1688, at or near Barnstable, where he was educated by Mr. Luck, who 
taught the schcol of that town with good reputation, and, a little before he 
retired from it, published a volume of Latin and English verses. Under 


Such a master he was likely to form a taste for poetry. Being born withou | 


prospect of hereditary riches, he was sent to London in his youth, and ple 
ced apprentice with a silk-mercer. | 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with what degree of soſt- 
ness and dexterity he received and accommodated the ladies, as he probably 
took no delight in telling it, is not known, The report is, that he wa 
soon weary of either the restraint or servility of his occupation, and essih 
persuaded his master to discharge him. 

The dutchess of Monmouth, remarkable for inflexible perseverante in 
her demand to be treated as à princess, in 1712 took Gay into her services 
=ccretary : by quitting a shop for such service, he might gain leisure, but 
he certainly advanced little in the boast of independence. Of his leisure le 
made so good use, that he published next year a poem on Rural Sports, and 


| Inscribed it to Mr. Pope who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope 


was pleased with the honour; and when he became acquainted with Gay, 
found such attractions in his manners and conversation, that he seems to 
have received him into his inmost confidence; and a friendship was formed 
between them which lasted to their separation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general favourite of the whole 2880 
ciation of wits ; but they regarded him as a play- fellow rather than a pan- 
ner, and treated him with more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published The Shepherd's Week, six English pastorals, in 
which the images are drawn from real Fife, such as it appears among the rus- 
ticks in parts of England remote from London. Steele, in some papers af 
the Guardian, had praised Ambrose Philips, as the pastoral writer that 
yielded only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who had 2450 
published Pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, drew up a comparison 

* Golawerthy does not appear in the {"i!lare. Dr. J. o 
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of his own compositions with those of Philips, in which he covertly gave 
himself the preference, while he seemed to disown it. Not content with 
this, he is Supposed to have incited Gay to write the Shepherd's Week, to 
Shew, that if it be necessary to copy nature with minuteness, rural lite must 
be exhibited such as grossness and ignorance have made it. So far the plan 
was reasonable; but the Pastorals are introduced by a Proeme, written with 
such imitation as they could attain of obsolete language, and by consequence 
in a style that was never spoken nor written in any language or in any place. 

But the effect of realuy and truth became conspicuous, even when the 
intention was to shew them groveling and degraded. These Pastorals be- 
came popular, and were read with delight, as just representations of rural 
manners and occupations, by those who had no interest in the rivalry of the 
poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife of Bath upon the 3 
but it received no applause: he printed it, however, and seventeen years 
after, having altered i it, and, as he thought, adapted it more to the public 
taste, he offered it agaiu to the town ; but, though he was flushed with the 
success of the Beggar's Opera, had the mortification to see it again rejected. 

In the last year of queen Anne's life, Gay was made secretary to the earl 
of Clarendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. This was a station 
that naturally gave him hopes of kindness from every party; but the queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd's Week 
to Bolingbroke, which Swift considered as the crime * obstructed all kind- 
ness from the house of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right w dich his office had given 
him to the notice of the royal family. On the arrival of the princess of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained 50 much favour, that both the Prince 
and Princess went to see his What d'ye call it, a kind of mock-tragedy, in 
which the images were comic, and the action grave; so that, as Pope re- 
late, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, was at a loss how. 
to reconcile the laughter of the audience with the Solemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance che value certainly is but little; but it was one of 

the lucky trifles that give pleazure hy novelty, and was so much favoured 
by the audience, that enyy appea ed against it in the form of criticism ; and 
vriffin, a er „ In con,unction with Mr. Theobald, a man rn 
more remari able, produced a. pamphlet called The Key to the What d ye call 
t; which, soys Gay, ce calls me a blockheag, and Mr. Pope a knave.” 
But Fortune has been always inconstant, Not long afterwards (1717) he 
ndeavoured to entertain the town with Three hours after Marriage; 2 comedy, 
dritten, as there is Sufficient reason for believing, by the joint assistance of 
Pope and Arbuthnct, One purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. 
Yoodward tie Fossilist, a man not really or Juxtly contemptible. It had the 
te which such ontrages deserve: the scene in which Woodward was di- 
ectly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a mummy. and a 
3 C2 ciocodile, 
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crocodile, disgusted the audience, and the performance was driven off iu 
stage with general condemnation, 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and deeply de 
when his hopes were disappointed. This is not the character of a hero; hut 
it may naturally imply something more generally welcome, a soft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is diligent to pleze 
them; but he that believes his powers strong enough to force their own way, 
commonly tries only to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who laughed at the 
What d'ye call it would raise the fortune of its anthor ; and, finding nothing 
done, sunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington sept him (1716) into Devonshire: the year after, Mr, 
Pulteney took him to Aix; and in the following year lord Harcourt invited 
him to his Seat, where, during his visit, two rural lovers were killed with 
lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) his Poems by $ubscrip 
tion with such success, that he raised a thousand pounds; and called hi 
friends to a consultetion, what use might be best made of it. Lewis, the 
ste ward of lord Oxford, advised him to entrust it to the funds, and live upon 
the interest; Arbuthnot bade him intrust it to Providence, and live upon the 
principal; Pope directed kim, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase u 
annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year * had a present from young Craggs of zome 
South-sea- stock, and once supposed himself to be master of twenty thous! 
pounds. His friends persuaded him to sell his share; but he dreamed of 
dignity and splendour, and could not bear to obstruct his own fortune. le 
was then importuned to sell as much as would purchase an hundred a yea 
for liſe, which,” says Fenton, © will make you sure of a clean shirt and 
& shoulder of mutton every day.” This counsel was rejected : the profit 
and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under = calamity so low that his 
life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope appears to have shewn par- 
ticular tenderness, his health was restored; and, returning to his studies, he 
wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which he was invited to read before the 
princess of Wales. When the hour came, he saw the princess and ber la- 
dies all in expectation, and adyancing with reverence, too great for any other 
attention, stumbled at a stocl, and falling forwards, threw down a weight] 
Japan sereen, the princess st N the ladies screamed, and poor Gay, after 
all the disturbance, was still to rend his play. 

The fate of Ne Cupiives, Which was acted at Drury-Lane in 1723-4, | 
know not ; but he now thought himself in fayour, and undertook (1756) 


* Spencc. 7 
1 It was acted ceven nights. The Author's third night was by command of their Rojal Eicher. 
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to write 2 volume of Fables for the improvement of the young duke of Cum- 
derland. For this he is said to have been promised a reward, which he had 

doubtless magniſred with all the wild expectations of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princess became King and Queen, and Gay 

was to be great and happy; but on the settlement of the household he found. 

himself appointed gentleman usher to the princess Louisa. By this offer he 

thought himself insulted, and sent a message to the Queen, that he was top 

old far the place. There seem to have been many machinations employed 
afterwards in his favour ; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved by the King and Queen, 
to engage her interest for his promotion; but solicitations, verses, and flat- 
teries, were thrown away; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from neglect, or, as he perhaps termed it, 
the ingratitude of the court, may be supposed to have been driven away by 
the unexampled success of the Beggar's Opera. This play, written in ridi- 
cule of the musical Italian Drama, was first offered to Cibber and his bre- 
ihren at Drury-Lane, and rejected; it being then carried to Rich, had the 
effect, as was ludicrously said, of making Gay rich, and Rich gay. | 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wish to know the original and 
progress, I have inserted the relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

Pr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty sort 
of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make, Gay was inclined to try at 
e such a thing for some time; but afterwards thought it would be better to 
© write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to the Beg- 
. ear's Opera. He began on it; and when first he mentioned it to Swift, the 
Doctor did not much like the project. As he carried it on, he shewet 
„what he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a correction, or 
a word or two of advice; but it was wholly of his own writing.—W hen it 
was done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We shewed it to Con- 
„ greve ; who, after reading it over, said, It would either take greatly, or be 
damned confoundedly.— We were all, at the first night of it, in great un- 
* certainty of the event; till we were very much encouraged by over- hearing 
the duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, It will doit 
must do! I see it in the eyes of them.“ This was a good while before the 
bret act was over, and so gave us ease soon; for that duke (besides his 
* own good taste) has a particular knack, as any one now living, in disco- 
** vering the taste of the publick. He was quite right in this, as usual; 
the Sod- nature of the audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, 
and egded in a clamour of applause.“ 

1 les reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 'Drnciad : 

3) * This piece was received with greater applause than was ever known, 

Besides being acted in London sixty-three days without interruption, and 
© reaewed the next season with equal applause, it spread into all the great 
* towns of Englacd ; was played in many places to the thirticth and for- 
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« tieth time; at Bath and Bristol 6ky, 8c. It made its progres * Wale, 
« Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed twenty-four days Sueces- 
* sively. The ladies carried about with them the favcurite songs of it in 
ce fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. The fame of it was 
* not conſined to the author only. The person who acted Polly, till then 
* obscure, became all at once the favourite of the town; her pictures were 
« engraved, and sold in great numbers; her Life written, books of letters 


© and verses to her published, and pamphlets made even of her sayings and 
<< jests. Furthermore, it drove out of England (for that scason) the lun. 


Opera, which had carried all before it for ten years,” 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the reception was 2 ac · 
cording to the different opinions of its readers. Swift commended it for 
the excellence of its morality, as a piece that © placed all kinds of vice in 
ce the strongest and most odious light ;” but others, and among them Dr, 
Herring, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, censured it as giving encou- 
ragement not only to vice but to crimes, by, making a highwayman the hero, 
and dismissing him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that, aſter 
the exhibition of the Beggars Opera, the gangs of rebbers v were evidently 
multiplied. 

Both these decisions are eur ely exaggerated. The play, like many others 
was plainly written only to divert, without any moral purpose, and is there- 
fore not likely to do good; nor can it be conceived, without more specula- 
tion than life requires or admits, to be productive of much evil. High- 
waymen and house-breakers seldom frequent the play- house, or minęle ia 
any elegant diversion; nor is it possible for any one to 1magine that he may 
rob with safety, because he sees Macheath reprieved upon the stage. 

This objection however, or some other 1ather political than moral, ob 
tained such prevalence, that when Gay produced a Second part under the 


name of Polly, it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain and he was 
torced to recompense his repulse by a subscription, which is said to have been 


so liberally bestowed, that what he called oppression ended in profit. The“ 
publication was so much favoured, that though the first part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was profit of the second. 

He received yet another recompense for this supposed hard hip, in the 
affectionate attention of the duke and duchess of Queensberry, into whose 
house he was taken, and with whom he passed the remaining part of his life, 
* The cuke, convidering his want of œconomy, undertook the management 
of his money, and gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is supposed that 
the discountenance of the Court sunk deep into his heart, and gave him 
more discontent than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could over- 


power. He soon fell into his old distemper, an habitual cholick, and lan- 


guished, though with many intervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent 


* Spence, ft 
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be et last Seized him, and cartied him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, 


some misfortune. 


After his death, was published a second volume of Fables more political 
than the former. His opera of Achilles was acted, and the profits were giv- 


en to two widow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs ; ſor 


he died without a will, though he had gathered * three thousand pounds. 
There have appeared likewise under his name a comedy called the Distrest 
Wife, and the Rrhearsal at Gotham, a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope * is this, that © he was a natural man, 
« without design, who spoke what he thought, and j Just as he thought it;“ 
and that“ he was of a timid temper, and fearful of giving offence to the 
e creat;” which caution, however, says Pope, was of no avail. 


As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as I once heard a fe- 


male critic remark, „of a lower order.” He had not in any great degree 


the mens divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however must be allowed 


to the author of a new species of composition, though it be not of the high- 


est kind. We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy which at 
first was supposed to delight only by its novelty, but has now by the expe- 


rence of half a century been found so well accommodated to the disposition 


of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep long possess ion of the stage. 
Whether this new drama was the product of judgment or of luck, the praise 


of it must be given to the inventor ; and there are many writers read with 


more reverence, to whom such merit of originality cannot be attributed. 


His first performance, the Rural Sports, is süch as was easily planned and 


executed; it is never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The Fan is one of 
those mythological fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand, but 
which, like other things that lie open to every one's use, are of little valoe. 
The attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Mi- 
nerv2, 

His Fables seem to have been a m work; for having published one 
volume, he left another behind him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors 
do not appear to have formed any distinct or settled notion. Phædrus evi- 
cently eonfonnds them with Tuler, and Gay both with Tales and Miegorica! 
Proropo pæias. A Fable, or Apologue, such as is now under consideration, 
ems to be, in its genuine state, a narrative, in which beings irrational, and 
zametimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur, non tautu m fere, are, for the purpose 
or moral instruction, feigned to aet and speak with hamen interests and 
Passions. To this description the compositions of Cay do not always cons 


* Spence, 5 : 
orm, 


with more precipitance than he had ever known. He died on the fourth af 
December 1782, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The letter which 
brought an account of his death to Swift was laid by for some days unopea- 
ed, because when he received it, he was imprest with the preconception of 
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form. For a Fable he gives now and then a Tale, or an abstracted Allegory; 
and from some, by whatever name they may be called, it will be difficult to 
extract any moral prineiple. They are; however, told with byeliness ; the 
versification is smooth; and the diction, though now-and-then a little con 
strained by the measure or the rhyme, is generally happy. 
To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims; it is sprightly, various, and 
pleasant. The subject is of that kind which Gay was by nature qualified 
to adorn; yet some of his decorations may be Justly wished away. An honest 
black-smith might bave done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan, The 
appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and 2uperfluous ; a shoeboy could have 
been produced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule 
is broken in both cases; there is no dignus vindice nodus, no difficulty that 
required any Supernatural interposition. A patten may be made by the han- 
mer of a mortal; and a bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On 


great occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled * useless and * De 
falsehood. He 

Of his little Poems the public judgment seems to be ns they are nei- by 
ther much esteemed, nor totally despised. The story of the Apparition is gra 
borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please least are tbe tle 

| pieces to which Gulliver gave occasion; for who can much delight in the E 
W echo of an unnatural fiction? are 
h Dione is 2 counterpart to Amynta, and Pacter Fido, and other trifles of the whe 

ur same kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What the Italius of! 

ih call comedies from a happy conclusion, Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- Li 
| ful event; but the style of the Italians and of Gay is equally tragial. his 
ö There is something in the poetical Arcadia so remote from known reality and of | 

+ Speculative possibility, that we can never support its representation through pect 
1 a long work. A Pastoral of an hundred lines may be endured ; but who was 

pt will hear of Sheep and goats, and myrtle bowers, and purling nvules, gin 

Eo through ſive acts? Such scenes please barbarians in the dawn of literature, ture 

6 150 and children in the dawn of life; but will be for the most part thrown awaj, 

*. as men grow wise, and netĩons grow learned. 
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LE 


0 F GEORGE GRANVILLE, or as others write Greenville, or 


Grenville, afterwards lord Landsdowne of Biddeford in the county of 
Devon, less is known than his name and rank might give reason to expect. 
He was born about 1667, the son of Bernard Greenville, who was entrusted 
by Monk with the most private transactions of the Restoration, and the 


grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died in the King's cause, at the bar- 
tle of Landsdowne. | 3 

His early education was superintended by Sir William Ellis; and his pro- 
gress was such that before the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge“, 
where he pronounced a copy of his own verses to the princess Mary d' Estè 
of Modena, then dutchess of York, when she visited the university. 

At the accession of king James, being now at eighteen, he again exerted 
his poetical powers, and addressed the new monarch in three short pieces, 
of which the first is profane, and the two others such as a boy might be ex- 
pected to produce; but he was commended by old Waller, who perhaps 
was pleased to find himself imitated, in six lines, which, though they be- 


gin with nonsense and end with dulness, excited in the young author a rap- 
ture of acknowledgment, | 


In numbers such as Waller's self might use. 


. 


Tt was prohably about this time that he wrote the poem to the earl of Pe- 


terborough, upon his accomplishment of the duke of York's marriage with 
the princess of Modena, u hose charms appear to have gained a stiong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has been charged 
but imprudent piety, an intemperate and misguided zeal for the propa- 
gation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the king, or however ena- 
moured of the Queen, he has leſt no reason ſor supposing that he approved 


by To Trinity College. By the university Register, it appears, that Fe was edmitted to hs Master's 
Degreein 1679: we must, therefore, tet the year of his birth some years back. H. 
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either the artifices or the violence with which the King's religion was ins; 
nuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at once to the King and to 
the Church. 

'Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to posterity a sufficient proof, 


in the letter which he wrote to his father about a month before the Prince ec 


of Orange landed. 


cc Mar, near Doncaster, Oct. 6, 1688, 
Tt To the honourable Mr Barnard Granville, at the earl of Bathe 55 &. 4 
© James's. | « 


IX. 
«© Your having no prospect of obtaining a commission for me, can no 
e way alter or coel my desire at this important juncture to venture my life, 


in some manner or other, for my King and my Country. 
ce J cannot bear living under the reproach of lying obscure and idle in a 


«© country retirement, when every man who has the least sense of honcur 


re should be preparing for the field. in! 
« You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance 1 submitted to your the 
% commands upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no importunity could pre- TM 
r yail with you to permit me to leave the Academy: I was too young to be ay 
15 hazarded; but, give me leave to say, it is glorious at any age to die for * 
c one's country, and the sooner the nobler the sacrifice. eu 
<* 1 am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe was got so old when * 
< he was leſt among the slain at the battle of New bury ; nor you yours lf, - 
«© Sir, when you made your escape from your tutor's, to join your brother 2588 
at the defence of Seilly. . 
„The same cause is now come round about again. The king has been * : 
© misled; let those who have misled him be answerable for it. Nobodf 2 
can deny but he is sacred in his own person; and it is every honest 1 man's By 
<© duty to deſend it. 0% 
*© You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the Hollanders are ah £ : 

8 enough to make such an attempt; but, be that as it will, 1 beg leave to * 
c insist upon it, that I may be presented to his Majesty, as one whose utmox "Th 
© ambition it is to devote his life to his service, and my country's, aker T 
< the example of all my ancestors. | 3 
The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the choice of represen- gree 

ce tatives, for the county, have prepared an * to assure his majest copic 
40 they are ready to sacrifice their lives and Mb for him upon this and poses 
< all other occasions; but at the same time they humbly beseech him to 3 
** give them such maęistrates as may be agrecable to the laws of the land; for, In 
ct ar a <a there is no authority to which they can legally submit. "I" 
They have been beating up for volunteers at York, and the towns ad- It 


i Intent, to supply the regiments at Hull; but nobody will lit. 
| -- By 


wy AV. WP 
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« By what I can hear, every body wishes well to the King; but they 
te would be glad his ministers were hanged. 

« The winds continue so contrary, that no landing can be so soon as was 
« apprehended; therefore I may hope with your leave and assistance, to 
« be in readiness before any action can begin. I beseech you, Sir, most 
© humbly and most earnestly, to add this one act of indulgence more to 80 
© many other testimonies which I have constantly received of your good- 
te ness; and be pleased to believe me always with the utmost duty and sub- 
ce mission, Sir, 

% Your most dutiful son, 
* and most obedient servant, 
« EO. GRAN VIII I.“ 


Through the whole reign of king William he is supposed to have lived 
in literary retirement, and jndeed had for some time few other pleasures but 
those of study in his power. He was, as the biographers observe, the 
younger son of a younger brother; a denomination by which our ancestors 
proverbially expressed the lowest state of penury and dependance. He is 
said, however, to have preserved himself at this time from disgrace and dif- 
ficulties by o:conomy, which he forgot or neglected in life more advanced, 
and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the countess of Newburgh, | 
whom he has celebrated with so much ardour by the name of Mira. He 
wrote verses to her before he was three-and-twenty, and may be forgiven if 
he regarded the face more than the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much 
haste to praise. ' . 

In the time of his retirement it is probable "IN he congiatd his drama- 
tick pieces, the She- Gallants (acted 1696), which he revised, and called 
Once a Lover, and always a Lover; The Few of Venice, altered from Shake- 
Speare's Merchant of Venice (1698); Heroic Lare, a tragedy (1701); The 
British Enchanters (1706), a dramatick poem; and Peleus and Thetis, a 
masque, written to accompany The Fer of Venire. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own edition of his wes; 
[ never saw. Once a Lover, and always a Lover, is said to be in a great de- 
gree indecent and gross. Granville could not admire without bigotry ; he 
copied the wrong as well as the right from his masters, and may be sup- 
posed to have learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he learned W 
trom Waller. 

In his Jer of Venice, as Rowe remarks. the chargadis of Stylock is wade 
comick, and we are prompted to laughter instead of detestation. 

It is evident that Heroic Love was written, and presented on the stage, be- 
fore the death of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of 
Agamemnon and Chryseis, and therefore easily sunk into neglect, though 
Praised in verse by * , and in prose by Pope. | 
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was appointed comptroller of the household, and a privy counsellor.; and 


— — 
£ - wt , * 
Wt — 1 S 


neral Monk from some calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some misrepresenti- 


and Oldmixon; and more roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 


Greenville, whom lord Clarendon * Shewn in a form very unamiable. 80 
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It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this speech: 


Fate holds the strings, and men like children move 
But as they're led; success is from above. 


At the accession of queen Anne, having bis fortune vid by bequew 
from his father, and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was chosen into par. 
liament for Fow ey. He soon after engaged in a joint translation of the Jy 
vecitves against Philip, with a design, surely weak and puerile, of Wr 
the thunder of Demosthenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again augmented by an bal 
from his elder brother, Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at sea. He continued to serve in parlia 


ment; and in the ninth year of queen Anne was chosen — of the sbire 
tor Cornwall. 


At the memorable change of the ministry (1710), he was * Secretary 
at war, in the place of Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve peers in a Cay, Mr, 
Granville became Lord Landsdowne, Baron Biddeford, by a promotion juxth 
remarked to be not invidious, because he was the heir of a family in which 

two peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord Granville of Potheridge, 
had lately become extinct. Being now high in the Queen's favour, he (1719 


to his other honours were added the dedication of Pope's Windor Foret, 
He was advanced next year to be treasurer of the household. 

| Ofthese favours he soon lost all but his title; for at the accession of king 
George his place was given to the earl of Chotmondeley, and he was persecut- 
ed with the rest of his party. Having protested against the bill for attainting 
Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the insurrection in Scotland, seie 
Sept. 26, 1715, -as a suspected man, and confined in the Tower till Fed, 
8, 1717, when. he was at last released, and restored to his seat in parliament; 
where (1719) he made a- very ardent and animated speech against the repeal 
of the bill to prevent Occasional Conformity, which, however, though 1 
was then printed, he has not inserted it into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps embarrassed by his pro- 
fusion, he went into foreign countries,” with the usual pretence of recovering 
his health. In this state of leisure and retirement, he received the first w- 
lume of Burnet's IIistory, of which he cannot be supposed to have a7 
proved the general tendency, and where he thought himself able to detec 
some particular falsehoods. Ile therefore undertook the vindication of ge- 


tions of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly by Mr. Thomas Burtt 


His other historical performance is a defence of his 2 Sir Rich 


much 
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much is urged in this apology, to justify many actions that have been repre- 
sented as culpable, and to palliate the rest, that the reader is reconciled for 
the greater part; and it is made very probable that Clarendon was by per- 
sonal enmity disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as Greenville was 
also very willing to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces were pub- 
lished at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to canclude his labours, and enjoy his reputation, 
he published (1732) a very beautiful and splendid edition of his works, in 
which he omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what seemed deficient.” 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received by queen Caroline; to 
whom and to the princess Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical labours. 


He died in Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1735, having a few days before 
buried his wife, the lady Anne Villers, widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom 
he had four daughters, but no son. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from their works; but there 
are works which owe their reputation to the character of the writer. The 
publick sometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for one species of 
excellence with the honours due to another. From him whom we reverence 
for his beneficence we do not willingly withhold the praise of genius; a 
man of exalted merit becomes at once an accomplished writer, as a beauty 
finds no great difficulty in passing for a wit. | 
Granville was a man iltustrious by his birth, and therefore attracted notice: 
Since he is by Pope styled “ the polite,” he must be supposed elegant in his 
manners, and generally loved; he was in times of contest and turbulence 
steady to his party, and obtained that esteem which is always conferred up- 
on firmness and consistency. With those advantages, having learned the art 
of versifying, he declared himself a poet; and the claim to the laurel was 
allowed, 

But by a critick of a later generation who takes up his book 1 any 
favourable prejudices, the praise already received will be thought sufficient; 
for his works do not shew him to have bad much comprehension from 5 
ture, or illumination from learning. He seems to have had no ambition 
above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and very 
little more. He is for ever amusing himself with the puerilities of mytho- 
logy; his King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has a 
barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Minerva, 
His poem on the dutchess of Grafton's lawsuit, after haviag rattled a while 
with Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cassiope, Niobe, and the Pro- 
petides, Hercules, Minos, and 1g at last concludes its folly 
with profaneness. | 

His verses to Mira, which are most frequently mentioned, hav little in 
chem of ei Aber art or nature, of the sentiments of a lover, or the language 
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of a poet: there may be found now-and-then a happier effort; but they 
are commonly feeble and unaffecting, or forced and extravagant. 
His little pieces are seldom either sprightly or elegant, either keen or 


weighty. Thcy are trifles written by idleness, and published by vanity, 


But his Prologues and Epilogues have a just claim to praise. 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most elaborate pieces, and is not 
deficient in splendour and gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wam- 
ing. Its highest praise is the spirit with which he celebrates king James; 
consort, when she was queen no longer. 

The Essay cn unnatural Flights in Poetry is not inelegant nor in judicious, and 
has something of vigour beyond most of his other performances: his pre- 
cepts are just, and his cautions proper; they are indeed not new, but in a 
didactic poem novelty is to be expected only in the ornaments and illustta- 
tions. His poetical precepts are accompanted wich agreeable and, mstrues 
tive notes. 

The Masque of Pelaus and Thetis has here and there a pretty line ; bu i i 
is not always melodious, and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his British Enchamers he has bidden defiance to all chronology, hea 
founding the inconsistent manners of different ages; but the dialogue has 
often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and the songs are lively, though 
not very correct, This 1s, I think, far the best of. his works ; for if it ha 
many faults, it has likewise passages which are at * pretty, though (ep 
do not rise to any high degree of excellence. 


HOMAS YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John ;Yalden of Sussex, 

was born in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been educated in 
the grammar-school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 
169), at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, un- 
der the tuition of Fostak Pullen, a man whose name is still remembered in 
the university. He became next year one of the scholars of Magdalen Col- 
lege, where he was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; and Dr. Hough, 
the president, happening to attend, thought the composition too good to be 
the speaker's. Some time after, the doctor finding him a little irregularly 
busy in the library, set him an exercise for punishment ; and that he might, 
not be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, 
had been lately reading on the subject given, and produced with little dif- 
ficulty a composition which so pleased the president, that he told him his 
former suspicions, and promised to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison and Sacheverell, 
men who were in those times friends, and wao both adopted Yalden to their 
intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his life, to think as probably he 
thunght at first, yet did not lose the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden made an ode. There 
was never any reign more celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for song himself, but happened to employ ministers 
who pleased themselves with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem of that time, called 
The Oxford Laureat ; in which, after many claims had been made and re- 
jected, Yalden is represented as demanding the laurel, and as being called 
to his trial, instead of receiving a reward. 


His crime was for being a felon in verse, 
And presentiug his theft to the king ; 

The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, 
But the last was an impudent thing: 


Yet 
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Yet what he had stol'n was so little worth dealing, 
They forgave him the damage and coxt : 


Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing, 
They had fined him but ten-pence at most. 


The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the duke of Gloucester. 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college; and next year, entering into 
orders, was presented by the society with a living in Warwickshire, con- 
sistent with the fellowship, and chosen lecturer of moral philosophy, ayer 
honourable office. 

On the accession of queen Anne he wrote another poem; and is said, by 
the author of the Biographia, to have declared himself of the party who 
had the honourable distinction of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of Beaufort. Nen 
year he became doctor in divinity, and soon after resigned his fellowship and 
lecture ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the college a picture of 
their ng | 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanwille, two adjoining towns and 
benefices in Hertfordshire; and had the prebends, or sineeures, of Deg, 
Hains, and Pendles, in Devonshire. He had before“ been chosen, in 16%, 
preacher of Bridewell Hospital, upon cke resignation of Dr. Atterbury f. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and inoffensive life, till the 


'clamour was raised about Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the 


watch for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; and Dr. Yalden, 
having some acquaintance with the bishop, and being familiarly convergant 
with Kelly his secretary, fell under suspicion, and was taken into custody. 
Upon his examination he was charged with a dangerous correspondence 
with Kelly. The correspondence he acknowledged ; but maintained, that 
it had no treasonable tendency. [His papers were seized ; but nothing ws 
found that could fix a crime upon him, except two words in his pocket bock, 
thorough-paced doctrine, This expression the imagination of his examinen 
had impregnated with treason, and the doctor was enjoined to explain them. 


Thus pressed, he told them that the words had lain unheeded in his pockei- 


bocl: from the time of queen Anne, and that he was ashamed to give u 
acccunt of them: but the truth was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel! Burgess in the pulpit, and those words was a me- 
morial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he warned his congregation 
to © beware of“ thorough-paced doctrine, ** that doctrine which coming 
{© in at one ear, paces through the head, and goes out at the other.” 


* Not till long after. N. 
Ur. Arterbury retaired the office of prezcher at Eridewell, till bis pre motion to Gs Bichoprick oc 
Rochester. Dr, Yaldey :uccecded him as prescber in June, 1713. N. 


Nothing 
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Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 2 andas evidence arising 
against him, he was set at liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of this character attzined high digni- 
ties in the church; but he still retained the friendship, and frequented the 
conversation, of a very numerous and splendid set of acquaintance, He 
died july 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, which, what he formed 
his poetical character, were supposed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his 
attention on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in some sort to rival him, 
and has written a {Tyan to Darkness, IND as a nn to Cowley's 
Hymn to Light. 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is for the most part, 
imagined with great vigour, and expressed with great propriety. I will not 


x transcribe it. The seven first Stanzas are good; but the third, fourth, and 

f Seventh, are the best; the eighth seems to involve a contradiction; the tenth 
is exquisitely beautiful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are part- 

a ly mytholgoical, and partly religious, and therefore not Suitable to each 

1 other; he might better have made the whole merely philosophical. 

„ There are two stanzas in this poem where Valden may be suspected, 

| though hardly convicted, of having consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of 

18 Iowerus, in the sixth stanza, which answers in some sort to these lines: 

ie Illa suo præest nocturnis numine sacris 


Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris, 

Manesque excitos medios ululare per agros 

Sub noctem, et questu notos complere penates. 
And again at the conclusion: 

Illa suo ꝛenium zecludit corpore toto 

Haud humerens jugi fugientia secula lapsu, 

Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage soluti 

Hanc rerum molem suprema ab{umpserit hora 

Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetur opaca, 8 | 

Et prisco imperio rursus dominabitur UMBRA, | 
His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He seems to think that 

there is an East absolute nd positive where the Morning rises. 


In the last Stanza, having mentioned the sudden eruption of new-created 
Light, he says, 


A while th" Almighty wondering stood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge can never wonder. [ 

All wonder is the effect of novelty upon ignorance, | | 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say that they deserve perusal, though - 
they are not always exactly polished, though the rhy mes are sometimes ve- | 


ry ill sorted, and though his faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
than the negligence of enthusiasm. 4 


1 8 9 E TICKELL. ; 


HOMAS TICKELL, the son of the reverend Richard Tickell 
was born in 1636 at Bridekirk in Cumberlend ; and in April 1701 
e. a member of Queen's College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Master of Arts, and two years afterwards was chosen Fellow; for whick, 
as he did not comply with the statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Crown. He held his Fellowship till 1726, nn. Ve 


cated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

| Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away their lives in * 
sets; he entered early into the world, and was long busy in public affairs 
in which he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, whose notice he 
is said to have gained by his verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny N 3 for they con- 
tain some of the most elegant encomiastick strains; and, among the innu- 
merable poems of the same kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a comparison. It may deserve observation, that when 
Pope wrote long afterwards in * of 8 he has copied, at ing 
has resembicd Tickell. 


Let jy salute fair Rosamonda's shade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she roves, 
And hears and tells the story of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fate, 
Since Love which made them wretched, madethem great, 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 


Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison. 


Then future ages with delight chall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Or in fair series laurel'd bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 
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He prodaced another piece of the s2me kind at the appearance of Cato, 
with equal skill but, not equal happiness. 

When the ministers of queen Anne were negotiating with France, Ticke!] 
published The Prospect of Peace, a poem, of which the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity. 
How far Tickell, whom Switt afterwards mentioned as Mhiggissimus, had 
then connected himself with any party, L know not; this poem certainly 
did not flatter the practices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom 
he was afterwards befriended, * 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in power, suffered his friend- 
ship to prevail over his public spirit, and gave in the Spectator such praises 
of Tickell's poem, that when, after having long wished to peruse it, I laid 
hold on it at last, I thought it unequal to the honours which it had received, 
and found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. But the hope 
excited by a work of genius, being general and indefinite, 1s rarely grati- 
fied. It was read at that time with so much A * six editions were 
sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sung The Royal progress; which being 
inserted in the Spectator is well known, and of which it is just to say, that 
it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell's life was his publi- 
cation of the first book of the Liad as translated by himself, an apparent 
opposition to Pope's Homer, of which the first part made i its entrance into 
the world at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both good ; but that Tickel!'s 
was the best that ever was made; and with Addison the wits, his Adherents 
and followers were certain to concur. Pope does not appear to have been 
much diamayed.; „ for,” says he, I have the town, that is, the mob on 
my side.“ But he remarks, “ that it is common for the smaller party ta 
make up in diligence what they want in numbers; he appeals to the peo- 

ple as his proper judges ; and if they ave not inclined to condemn him, 
hie is in little care about the high- flycrs at Button's.” | 

Pope did nct long think Addison an impartial judge; for he considered 
dim as the writer of Tickell's version. The reasons for his suspicion I will 
literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's Collection. 


There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) between Mr. Addison and 


** me for some time; and we had not been in company together, for a good 


while, any where but at Button's coffee- house where 1 used to see him 
almozt every day.— On his meeting me there, one day in particular, 
he took me aside, and said he should be glad to dine with me, at such a ta- 
*© vern, if I staid till those people were gone (Budgell and Philips). He 
** went accordingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addison said, That he had 
e wanted for some time to talk with me; that his friend Tickell had for- 
8 E 2 «© merly; 
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* e whilst at Oxford, . the 125 book of the Tliad ; that be 


designed to print it, and had desired him to look it over; thet he mist 


cc therefore beg that T would not desire him to look over my firs book, be. 
5% cause, if he did, it would have the air of double dealing.“ I assured 
* him that 1 did not at all take it ill of Mr, Tickell that he was going to 
publish his translation; that he certainly had as much right to translate 
« any author as myself; and that publishing both was entering on a fair 


„stage. I then added, that J would not desire him to look over my fim 


6“ book of the IJliad, because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could 
wish to have the benefit of his observations on my second, which I had 
< then finished, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon. Accord- 
ingly I sent him the second book the next morning: and Mr. Addison 4 
few days after returned it, with very high commendations.—Soon after 


& it was generally known that Mr. Tickell was publishing the first book of 


the Jiad, I met Dr. Young in the street; and, upon our falling into the 
subject, the Doctor expressed à great deal of surprize at Tickell's har. 
ing had such a translation so long by him. He said, that it was incon- 
ceiveable to him, and that there must be some mistake in the matter; ibu 
each used to communicate to the other whatever verses they wrote, even to 
the least things; that Tickell could not have been busied in so long a work 
there without his knowing something of the matter; and that he had never 
heard a single word on it till on this occzsion. This surprise of Dr, 
5 Youns, together with what Steele has said against Tickell in relation to 
this affair, make it highly probable that there was some underhand deal- 
© ing in that business; and indeed Tickell himself, who is a very fair wor- 
thy man, has since, in a manner, as good as owned it ta me. When it 
re was introduced into a conversation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by 
2 third person, Tickell did not deny it; which, considering his honour 
* and zeal for his departed friend, was the same as owning it.” 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. Warburton hints that other cir- 
cumstances concurred, Pope always in his Art of Sinkivg quotes this bock 
as the work of Addisan. 

To compare the two translations 3 be tedious; the palm is nov 
given*universally to Pope; but I think the first lines of Tickells were 1 
ther to be preferred, and Pope seems to have since borrowed something from 
them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succes ion was disputed, Tickell gave what assistance 
his pen would supply. His Laier io Avignon stands bigh among partj- 
poems; it expresses contempt without coarseness, and Superiority without 
insolence. It had the success which it deserved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who when he went into 
Ireland as secretary to the lord Sunderland, took him thither, and employed 


him in public busincss; and when (1717) afterwards he rose to be _ 
0; 
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of state, made him under-secretary. Their friendship seems to have conti- 
nued without abatement ; for when Addison died, he left him the charge of 
publishing his works, with a solemn recommendation to the patronage of 
Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which could owe 
none of its beauties to the assistance which might be suspected to have 
strengthened or embellished his earlier compositions; but neither he nor 
Addison ever produced nobler lines than are contained in the third and fourth 
paragraphs; nor is a more sublime or more elegant funeral- poem to be 
found in the whole compass of English literature. 

He was aſterwards (about 1725) made secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, a place of great honour; in which he continued till 1740, when 
he died on the twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is Kensington Gardens, of which 


the versification is smooth and elegant; but the fiction unskilfully com- 


pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. Neither species of those 
exploded Beings could have done much; and when they are brought toge- 
ther, they only make each other contemptible. To Tickell, however, can- 
not be refused a high place among the minor poets; nor should it be for- 
gotten that he was one of the contributors to the Spectator. With respect 
to his personal character he is said to have been a man of gay conversation, 
at least a temperate lover of wine and company, and in his domestick re- 
lations without censure. | 5 
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was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a prisnet 


| bad been misled by false accounts; for he relates that James Hammond, 
the author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey merchant, and had 


_ + death. 
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F Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remembered as 2 man &. 

tee med and earessed by the elegant and the great, I was at first able 

to obtain no other memorials than such as are supplied by 2 book called 
Cibter's Tives ef the Torts ; of which L take this opportunity to testify tha 
it was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by either of the Cibbers; but 
was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of very acute 
understanding, though with little scholastick education, who, not long abet 
the publication of his work, died in London of a consumption. His lik 


for debt, imparted, as I was told, his name for ten 8 The man- 
script of Shiels is now in my possession. 


[ have since found that Mr. Shiels, thcugh he was no acgtiven enquirer, 


some office at the prince of Wales's court, till love of a lady, whoze name 
vas Dashwood, for a time disordered his understanding. He was unex 
tinguishably amorous, and his mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. He was the second 80nd 
Anthony Hammond, a man of note among the wits, poets, and parliamer- 
tary orators in the begininng of this century, who was allied to Sir Roten 
Welpole by marrying his sister E. He was born about 1710, and educzted 
et Wegtminster-school ; but it does not appear that he was of any universty, 
He was equerry to the prince of Wales, and seems to have come very eng 
into public notice, and to have been distinguished by those whose frico« 
ship prejudiced mankind at that time in favour of the man on whom they 
were bestowed; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttletor, 1 
Chesterfield. He is said to have divided his time between pleasvre uc 
books; in his retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety Josing ti 
student. Of his literary hours all the effects are here exhibited, of nbi 
the Elegies were written very early, and the Prologue not long before bo 


* This account is still erroneous. James Hammond our author was of a different family, the * 
ton of Anthony Hammond, of Sumerchan.-place, in the eour iy of Huntingdon, Eq: See Gent. "% 
vel. LVII. p · 780. E. N 1 
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In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro in Cornwall, probably 
one of those who were elected by the Prince's influence; and died next 
year in June at Stowe, the famous seat of the Lord Cobham. His mistress 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died umarried. The character which her 
lover bequeathed her was, indeed, not likely to attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his death ; and while the writer's name 
was remembered with fondness, they were read with a resolution to admire 
them. The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the earl of Chesterfield, raised 
strong prejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be reasonably suspected that 
he never read the poems; for he professes to value them for a very high spe- 
cies of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine effusions of the 
mind, which expresses a real passion in the language of nature. Bnt the 
truth is, these elegies have neither passion, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is fiction, there is no passion; he that describes himself as a shepherd, 
and his Neæra or Delia, as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, ' 
feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery deserves 
to lose her; for she may with good reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond 
has few sentiments drawn from nature, and few images from modern life. 
He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find in all 
his productions three stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 


Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying; and what then shall 
follow ? | 


Wilt chou in tears thy lover's corse attend; TT 


With eyes averted light the solemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 
Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire? 
To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive eries to lead the mournful band. 
In sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 
And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand: 
Panchaia's odours be their costly feast, 
And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year, 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 
And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 


Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rejected a swain of $0 little 
meaning. | | h 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweetness; they never glide 
in a stream of melody. Why Hammond or other writers have thought the 
quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character of the 
Elegy is gentleness and tenuity ; but this stanza has been pronounced by 
Dryden, whose knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, to be 
the most magnificent of all the measures which our language affords. 
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F Mr. SOMERVILE's life T am not able to say any thing that cat 
satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwickshire ; his house, where 
he was born in 1692, is called Edston, a seat inherited from a long line of 
ancestors ; for he was said to be of the first family in his county. He tells 
of himself, that he was born near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Win- 
chester-school, and was elected fellow of New College. It does not appear 
that in the places of his education, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 
genius or literature. His powers were first displayed in the country, where 
he was distinguished as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful and useful justice 
of the Peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems have delighted will read 
with pain the following account, copied from the Letters of his friend 
— by whom he was too much resembled. 

Our old friend Somervile is dead! I did not imagine I could have 
wy "i so sorry as 1 find myself on this occasion. Sublatum guœrimus. I can 
© now excuse alt his foibles ; impute them to age, and to distress of cir- 
© cumstances ; the last of these considerations wrings my very soul to think 
« on. For a man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least in one pro- 
« duction) generally pleased the world, to be plagued and threatened by 
* wretches that are low in every sense; to be forced to drink himself into 
e pains of the body, in order to get rid of the pains of the mind, is a mi- 
«« sery.” — He died July 16, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near Heplcy 
on Arden. | 


His distresses need not be much pitied : his estate is said to be fifteen hun- 


dred a year, which by his death has devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland. 
His mother indecd, who lived till ninety, had a jointure of six hundrec. 
It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled to exhibit memorials 
of a writer, who at least must be allowed to have set a good example to 
men of his own class, by devoting part of his time to elegant knowledge, 
and who has chewn, by the subjects which his poetry has adorned, that it 


is practicable tc be at once a skil ful sportsmen and a man of letters. 
| Somervile 


fi 
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Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and though perhaps he has not 
in any reached such excellence as to raise much envy, it may commonly be 
said at least that“ he writes very well for a gentleman.” His serious pieces 
are sometimes elevated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In his yerses 
to Addison, the couplet which mentions Clio is written with the most exqui- 
site delicacy of praise; it exhibits one of those happy strokes that are 
seldom attained. In his odes to Marlborough there are beautiful lines; bur 
in the second ode he shews that he knew little of his hero, when he talks 
of his private virtues. His subjects are commonly such as require no great 
depth of thought or energy of expression. His Fables are generally tale, 
and therefore excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, The Two Springs, the 
fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconsequential. In his Tales there 
is too much coarseness, with two little care oft language, and not sufficient 
rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chace, which he undertcok in his maturer age, 
when his ear was 1mproved to the approbation of blank verse, of which 
however his two first lines give a bad specimen. To this poem praise can- 
not be totally denied. He is allowed by sportsmen to write with great in- 
telligence of his subject, which is the first requisite to excellence; and 
though it is impossible to interest the common readers of verse in the dan- 
gers or pleasures of the chace, he has done all that transition and variety 
could easily effect; and has with great propriety enlarged his plan by the 
modes of hunting used in other countries. 

With still less judgement did he chuse blank verse as the vehicle of Rural 
Sports. If blank verse be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled prose; and 
familiar images in laboured language have nothing to recommend them but 
absurd novelty; which wanting the attractions of Nature, cannot please 
long. One excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it is short. 


Disguise 
can gratify no longer than it deceives, 
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T has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of nature or of for- 
tune have contributcd very little to the promotion of happiness; and 
that those whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of their capaci- 
ty, have placed upon the summit of human life, have not often given any 
just occasion to envy in those who look up to them ftiom a lower station: 
whether it be that apparent superiority incites great designs, and great de- 
Signs are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general lot of 


mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those, whose eminence drew 


upon them an universal attention, have been more carefully recorded, be- 
cause they were more generally observed, and have in reality been only 
more conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsick and adventitious, and 
therefore easily separable from those by whom they are possessed, should ve- 
ry often flatter the mind with expectations of ſelicity which they cannot give, 
raises no astonishment; but it seems rational to hope, that intellectual great- 
ness should produce better effects; that minds qualified for great attain- 
ments should first endeavour their own benefit; and that they, who are most 
able to teach others the way to happiness, should with most certainty follow 
it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very frequently disap- 
pointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil history have been very often 
no less remarkable for what they have suffered, than for what they have at- 
chieved; and volumes have been written only to enumerate the miseries of 
the learned, and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to add the Life of Richard Sa- 
vage, A man u hose writings entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of 
leerning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of compassion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were often the consequences of the crimes of 
others, Tather than his own. 

In the year 1657, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having lived some time 


upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a public confegsion of 


adultery 
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adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her liberty ; 
and therefore declared, that the child, with which she was then great, was 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made her husband 
no less desirous of a Separation than herself, and he prosecuted his design in 
the most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for 
a divorce, but to the parliament for an act, by which his marriage might 
be dissolved, the nuptial contract annulled, and the children of his wiſe il- 
legitimated. This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained, though 
without the approbation of some, who considered marriage as an affair only 
cognizable by eccles1astical judges *; and on March 3d was separated from 
his wife, whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making another choice, was 
in a short time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this affair, his wife was, 
on the 10th of January 1697-8, delivered of a son; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to consider him as his own, left none any reason to doubt of 
the sincerity of her declaration; for he was his god-father, and gave him his 
own name, which was by his direction inserted in the register of St. An- 
drew's parish in Holborn, but unfortunately left him to the care of bis mo- 
ther, whom as she was now set free from her husband, he probably ima- 
gined likely to treat with great tenderness the child that had contributed to so 
pleasing an event. It is not indeed easy to discover what motives could be 
found to over-balance that natural affection of a parent, or what interest 
could be promoted by neglect or cruelty. The dread of shame or of po- 
verty, by which some wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder 
their children, cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had pro- 
claimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on whom the clemency of 
the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, which would have been 
very little diminished by the expences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not likely that she would be wick- 
ed without temptation ; that she would look upon her son from his birth 
with a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of supporting, as- 
sisting, and defending him, delight to see him struggling with misery, or 
that she would take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
obstructing his resources, and with an implacable and restless cruelty conti- 
nue her persecution from the first hour of his life to the last. 


* This year was made remarkable by che dissolution of a marriage solemnized in the face of the 
church. SALMON's Rrvixw. 
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But what ever were her motives, no sooner was her son born, than she 
discovered a resolution of disowning him; and in a very short time removed 
him from hersight, by committing him tothe care of a poor woman, whom 
sbe directed to educate him as her own, and injoined never to inform him 
of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. Born with a le- 
gal claim to honour and to affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by 
the parliament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to poverty and ob- 
scurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, only that he might be swal— 
lowed by its quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the same cruelty. As it 
was impossible to avoid the inquiries which the curiosity or tenderness of her 
relations made aſter her child, she was obliged to give some account of the 
measures she had taken; and her Mother, the Lady Mason, whether in ap- 
probation of her design, or to prevent more eriminal contrivances, engaged 
to transact with the nurse, to pay her for her care, and to $uperintend the 
education of the child. . 

In this charitable offce she was assisted by his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, 
who, while she lived, always looked upon him with that tenderness which 
the e of his mother made peculiarly necessary: but her death, which 
happened in his tenth year, was another of the misfortunes of *S child- 
hood; for though she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his Joss by a legacy 
of three hundred pounds; yet, as he had none to prosecute his claim, to 
Shelter him from oppression, or call in law to the assistance of justice, her 
will was, eluded by the executors, and no part of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady Mason stil 
continued her care, and directed him to be placed at a small grammar- 
school near St. Alban's, where he was called by the name of his nuns, 
without the least intimation that he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through several of the 
classes. with what ravidity or with whet applause cannot now be known. 
As he alw:y: spoke with respect of his master, it is probable that the mean 
Yank, in which he then appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
distinguished, or his industry from being rewarded; and if in so low 2 
state he obtained distinction and rewards, it is not likely that they were 
gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjectuve, that His application was equal to his 
abilities, because His improvement was more than proportioned to the op- 
portunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, that if his earliest 
productions bad been preserved, like those of bappier students, we might 
in some have found vigorons sallies of that sprightly humour which distio- 
guishes The Author to be jet, and in others strong touches of rhat imagination 
hich painted the solemn scenes of The Hanger, 
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While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the Earl ef Rivers 
was seized with a distemper, which in a short time put an end to his life“. 
H. ad frequently inquired after his son, and had always been amused with 
fa: ious and evasive answers; but, being now in his own opinion on his 
den ch-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him among his other na- 
tur- children, and therefore demanded a positive account of him, with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could nor 
longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give such as should cut him 
off for ever from that happiness which competence affords, and therefore de- 
clared that he was dead; which is perhaps the first instance of a lye invent- 
ed by a mother to deprive her son of a provision which was designed him by 
another, and which she could not expect herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not be defeated, 
because it could not be suspected; the Earl did not 1magine there could 
exist in a human form a mother that would ruin her son without enriching 
Lerself, and therefore bestowed upon some other person six thousand pounds, 
which he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this provision 
which had been intended him, prompted her in a short time to another pro- 
Ject, a project worthy of such a disposition. She endeavoured to rid her- 
self from the danger of being at any time made known to him, by sending 
him secretly to the American plantations f. 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by whose interposi- 
tion she was induced to lay aside her design, I know not; it is not improba- 
ble that the Lady Mason might persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps 
she could not casily find accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel 
an action ; for it may be conceived, that those who had by a long gradation 
of guilt hardened their hearts against the sense of common wickedness, 
would yet be shocked at the design of a mother to expose her son to slayery 
and want, to expose him without interest, and without provocation ; and 
Savage might on this occasion find protectors and advocates among those 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom compassion had never touched 
before, 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing him into another 
country, she formed soon after a scheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
security in his own ; and that his station of life, if not the place of his resi- 
dence, might keep him for ever at a distance from her, she ordered him to 
be placed with a shoe-maker in Holborn, that, after the usual time of trial, 
he might become his apprentice þ. | 

It is generally reported, that this project was for some time successful, 
aach that Savage was employed at the awl longer than he was willing to con- 


* le died 18 Aug. 1712. . 


T vavige's Preface to his Miscellany. 
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fess; nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an unexpected 
discovery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as her own son; 
died; and it was natural for him to take care of those effects which by her 
death were, as he imagined, become his own: he therefore went to her 
house, opened her boxes, and examined her papers, among which he found 
Some letters written to her by the Lady Mason, which informed him of his 
birth, and the reasons for which 1t was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment which had been allotted 
him, but thought he had a right to share the affluence of his mother; and 
therefore without scruple applied to her as her son, and made use of every 
art to awaken her tenderness, and attract her regard. But neither his letters, 
nor the interposition of those friends which his merit or his distress procured 
him, made any impression upon her mind. She still resolved to neglect, 
though she could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to admit him to see 
her; she avoided him with the most vigilant precaution, and ordered him 
to be excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might be introduced, and 
what reason soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the discovery of his real 
mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk in the dark evenings“ for 
several hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she might come by 
accident to the window, or cross her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, for he could nei- 
ther soſten her heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to the utmost mi- 
series of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the affection of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to seek some other means of support; and 
having no profession, became by necessity an author. | 

At this time the attention of the literary world was engrossed by the Bango- 
rian controversy, which filled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee 
houses with disputants. Of this subject, as most popular, he made choice 
for his first attempt, and, without any other knowledge of the question than 
he had casually collected from conversation, published a poem against the 
Bishop F. | 

What was the success or merit of this performance, I know not; it ws 
probably lost among the innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was bimself in a little time ashamed of it, and en- 
deavoured to suppress it, by destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing 1, and in his eighteenth 
year offered to the stage a comedy borrwed from a Spanish plot, which was 


* See the Plain Dealer. 
+ lt was called © The Battle of the Pamphlete.“ E. : 
7 Jacob's Lives of the Draro-tick Ports. Dr. J. reſused 
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reſused by the players, and was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who, having more interest, made some slight alterations, and brought it 
upon the Stage, under the title of * Womax's 4 RippLz, but allowed the 
unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote two years afterwards 
Lovs in a VIII, another comedy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, 
but with little better success than before: though it was received and acted, 
yet it appeared so late in the year, that the author obtained ao other advan- 
tage from it than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, 
by whom he was pitied, caressed and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour with all the ardour of 
benevolence whieh constituted his character, promoted his interest with the 
utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, took all the op- 
portunities of recommending him, and asserted, that “e the inhumanity of 
« his mother had given him a right to find every good man his father F.” 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, but to his confi- 
dence, of which he sometimes related an instance too extraordinary to be 
omitted, as it affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air of the utmost import- 
ance, to come very early to his house the next morning. Mr. Savage came 
as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was intended, and whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to enquire; but 
immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, 
where they stopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 
Richard then informed him, that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and 
that he had desired him to come thither that he might write ſor him. He 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till 
the dinner that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prized at the meanness of the entertainment, and aſter some hesitation ven- 
tured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and expected that Sir Richard 
would call for the reckoning and return home: but his expectations deceiv- 

ed him, for Sir Richard told him, that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet must be sold before the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was 
therefore obliged to go and offer their new production to sale for two gui- 
acas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned 


* This play was printed first in $yo ; ad afterwards in 12mo. tbe fifth edition, Dr. J. 
1 Plain Dealer. 
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home, having retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and composed the 
pamphlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, which, though it has 
no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one 
day invited to his . a great number of persons of the first quality, they 
were surprised at the number of liveries which surrounded the table; and 
after dinner, when wine and mirth had set them free from the d of 
a rigid ceremony, one of them enquired of Sir Richard, how such an ex- 
pensive train of domestics could be consistent with his ſortune. Sir Richard 
very frankly confessed, that they were fellows of whom he would very wil— 
lingly be rid. And being then asked, why he did not discharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs, who had introduced themselves with an exe- 
cution, and whom, since he could not send them away, he had thought it 
convenient to embellish with liveries, that they might de him credit while 
they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and by pay ing the debt 
discharged their attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to promise that they 
should never again find him graced with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn prudence or fru- 
gality: and perhaps many of the misfortunes which the want of those vir- 
tues brought upon him in the following parts of his life, might be just!y 
imputed to so unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common favours. He pro- 
posed to have established him in some settled scheme of life, and to have 
contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a natural daugh- 
ter, on whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. But though he was 
always lavish of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a manner, 
that he was very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute his own in- 
tentions: and, as he was never able to raise the sum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mcan time he was officiously informed, 
that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was so much exasperated, 
that he withdrew the allowance FA he had paid him, and never after- 
wards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his imprudence expose 
himself to the malice of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had many follies, 
which, as his discernment easily discovered, his imagination might some- 
times incite him to mention too ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world 

is sufficient to discover that such weakness is very common, and that there 
are few who do not Sometimes, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of transient resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors with 
levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments they want neither sense 
of their kindness, nor reverence for their virtue. The fault therefore of 
Mr. Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude; hut Sir ä must 
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likewise be acquitted of severity, for who is there that can patiently bear 
contempt from one whom te has relieved and supported, whose establishmenc 
he has laboured, and u hoe interest he has promoted ? | 

He was now 2gain abandoned to fortune without any cther friend than 
Mr Wilks; a man, who, whitever we:2 his abilitics or skill as an actor, 
deserves at least to be remembered for his virtues *, which are not often t. 
be found in the world, and perhaps less oſten in his proſession than in cthers. 
To be humane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree of merit in 
any case; but those qualities deserve <till greater praise when they are foun 
in that condition, which males almost every ether man, for whatever rea- 
son, cor temptubus, insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of chose to u hom calamity seldom complained 
without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate wit into his protection. 
and not only assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued an equs! 
and steady x1ndness to the time of his death. 

By ais inter posidon Mr. Savage once obtained from his mother 4 fifty- 
pounds, and a promise of one hundred and fiſty more; but it was the tate 
of this unhappy man, th-t few promises cf any advantage to him weie 
performed. His mother was infected among others with the general mad- 
ness of the South Sea trafic ; and, having been disappointed. in her expec- 
2tions, refused to pay what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden at- 
fluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr. Wilks, he was 
consequently an assidudus frequenter of the theatres; and in a short time 
the amusements of the stuge took such a possession of his mind, that he ne- 
ver was absent from a play in several years. | 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the acquaintance of th* 
players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, u ho was so much pleased 
with his conversation, and touched with his misfortunes, that she allowed 
him a settled pension of fiity pounds a year, which was dur ing her life re- 
Lularly paid. | 


As it is a lass to mankind when any good action is -Tgetten, 1 ball incert another instance of Mr. 
Wilks's generwity, very little known, Mr. Smith, a gentleman eduemed at Dublin, being hindered by 
mn impediment in his pronunciation from enzaging in order, for which bis friend: designed him, leit bis 
own country, and came t. London in quezt of employment, but found his solicitations fruitless, a | 
bis necefities ev ry dav more ptefH¹¹. Tr. this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy and offeted it to the playe :e, 
by whom it vas rejected. Tru: were his laſt hopes defeated, and he had no other proipect thal: of it e 
mo't deplorable poverty. Bur Vi. Wilks thought his performence, though not pertect, at leaſt wont: y 
ut ume 1evward, and therowre viſered him a benefit. This favour he improved with ſo mach diligence, 
tut the houſe afforded him a confiderable ſum, with which he went to Leyden, applied himſelf to the 
vudy of pbyſck, and proſecuted his deſign with ſu much diligence aud ſucceſs, that when Dr. Bee 
have was deſired by the Czarina to recommend proper perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the practice 1:4 
Nudy of phyuck, Dr. Smith vas one of thoſe whom he ſelected, He had a confiderable penſion. iertid 
on dim at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyfician« at the Ruſſian exvrr. Dr. J. 

A letter from Dr. Smith ia Ruſſia to Mr. Wilks, is printed in Chetwe od's History of the Stage. L. 

1 Thi: lerne vpn the ciedit of the author of his life, which was pwblished 1727. Dr. J. 
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That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and that the good 
actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied by her general character, it is 
proper to mention that Mr. Savage often declared in the strongest terms, that 
he never saw her alone, or in any other place than behia the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to snew his gratitude in the most decent 
manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother; but did not celebrate her 
in elegies*, becanse he knew that too great profusion of praise would only 
have revived those faults which. his natural equity did not allow him to think 
less, because they were committed by one who favoured him; but of which, 
thopgh his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude would 
not suffer him to prolong the memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Vanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity of mentioning her, 
but celebrates her not for her virtue, but her heanty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her: this is the only encomium with which he has reward- 
ed her liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of his 
praise. He seems to have thought, that never to mention his benefaciress 
would have an appearance of inpratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would have only betrayed an officious 
partiality, that, without exalting her character, would have depressed his 

Wn. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, the advantage of 2 
benefit, on which occasions he often received uncommon marks of regard 
and compassion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, that ir was just 
to consider him as and injured nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobi- 
lity ought to think themselves ob]: 2-4], without Solicitation, to take every 
opportuhity of supporting him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortificarion to hear that the whole interest of his mo- 
ther was employed to frustrate his ap Frag and that she never leſt an} 

expedient untried, by which be n night cut off from the possibility of sup- 
porting life. The same dispositi ion she endeavoured to diffuse among 21! 
those over whom natate r fortune gave her any influence, and indeed suc- 
ceeded too well in hardetign ; but could not always propagate her effrorte- 
ry with her cruelty, for some of those whom she incited against him u 
ashamed of their „on conduct, and boasted of that relief Which e? 76 
gave him. 

In this cens ire I do not indlsctiulnately involve all his relations; for le 
has mentioned with gratitude the 1,uwanity of one Lady, whose name 1 ain 
now unable to rechllect, and tow e therefore I cannot pay the praise 
which she deserves for b. wing act ad well in opposition to influence, precep?, 
and example. 


| «ui 
*_ Chetwood, however, has printel 1 por u 07 her derb, which he iſetibes to Mr. Savage. 
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The punishment which our laws inflict upon those parents who murder 


their infants is well known, nor has its justice ever been contested ; but if. 


they deserve death who destroy a child iu its birth, what pains can be se- 
yere enough for her, who forbears to destroy bim only to inflict sbarper mi- 
series upon him; who prolongs his life only to make him miserable; and 
who exposes him, without care and without pity, to the malice of oppressi- 
on, the ceprices of chance, and the temptations of poverty; who rejoices 
to see him overu helmed with calamities; and, when his own industry, or 
the charity of others, has enabled him to rise for a short time above his mi- 
series, plunges him again ivto his former distress? 

The kindaess of his friends not affording him any constant supply, and 
the prospect of improving his fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neces- 
sarily leading him to places of expence, he found it necessary to * endeavour 
once more at dramatick poetry, for which he was now better qualified by a 
more extensive knowledge, and longer observation. But having been un- 
tuccessſul in comedy, though rather for want of opportunities than genius, 
he resolved now to try whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibiting 
a tragedy, 

The story which he chose for the subjeet, was that of Sir Thomas Over- 
tury, a story well adapted to the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age, to admit properly the fictions necessary to com- 
plete the plan: ſor the mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most 
offended with the violation of these truths of which we are most certain; and 
we of course coaceive those facts mot certain, which approach nearest to 
onr own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the circumstances in which 
he wrote it be considered, will afford at once an uncom mon proof of strength 
of genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, and an 
Imagination not to be suppressed. 

Duriag a considerable part of the time in which he was employed upon 
Ms performance, he was without lodging and often without meat; nor lad 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields or the streets allowed 
him; there he used to walk and form his spceches, and afterwards step into 
2 shop, beg for a few moments the use of the pen and ink, and write down 
what he had composed, upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfect, its faults 
de surely to be imputeq to a cause very different from want of genius, and 
must rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was finished, rhere yer 
remained the labour of introducing it on the stage, an undertaking, which, 
to an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree yexatious and disgusting: 


* In 1723. 
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for, having little int: rest or reputation, he was obliged to submit lumselt 
wholly t» the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emenda— 
tions of Mr. Cibber, which he always considered as the disgrace of his per- 
formance. | 

He hed indeed in Mr. Hill anciher critick of a very different class, from 
whose friendship he reccived great assistance on many occas!ons, and whom 
e never mentioned but with the nt most tenderness and regard.. He had been 
for Same time distingui>he! by bim with very particular kindness, and on 
this occasion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an established cha- 
2acter. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses“, 
19 which he desi cd his correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and polite- 
ness are gegerally known, re:dily complied with his. request; but as he is 
remarkable for Singularity of *entiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Ir. Savage did not think his play much improved by bis innovation, and bad 
even at thar time the courage to reject several passages which he could not 
pprove; and, what is still more laudabie, Mr, Hill had the generosity not 
to resent the neglect of bis alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
1: which he touches on the circumstances of the author with great tenderness, 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was only able to bring 
bis play upon the stage in the summer, when the chief actors had retired; 
id the rest were in possession of the house for their own advantage. Among 
ese, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury f, 
ty which he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 
which nature seemed not to have designed him, for neither his voice, look, 
nor gesture, were such as were expected on the stage; and he wass much 
ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a player, that he always 


biotted out bis name ſrom the list, when a copy of his tragedy was to be 


Shown to his friends. e | 

In the publication of his performance he was more successful, for the rays 
Cf penius that glimmered in it, that glimmmered through all the mists 
vebich poverty and Cibber had been able 19 spread over it, procured him 
tue notice and esteem of many personas eminent for their rank, their virtue 
and their wit. 5 x 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the accimulated profits 
arose to an hunched pounds, which he thought at that time a very large 
zum, having been never master of So much before, | 

In the dedication 1, for which he received ten guineas, there is nothing 
remarkable. The Preface contains a very liberal encomium on the bicomng 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in the 


„hey are printed in the preſent Collection, | a 
+ it was acted only three niehts, the first was on June 12, 1723. When the house opened for the 
winter season jt was ynce more performed, for the anthor's beueſit, Of! 3. E. 
1 T. Herbert Tryst, E5q. of IIereford-Lire. Dr. J. 
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atter part of his life see his friends about to read without snatching the pley 
oc of their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill. did not end on this ceca- 
<1; for afterwards, when M. Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged 
2 subscription to a Misgellany of Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publishing his story in the Platz Dealer *, with some affecting lines, which 
he asserts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment received 
by him from his mother, but of which he was himself the Author, as Mr. 
Savage afterwards declared. These lines, and the paper 1n which they were 
inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, by 
making ber cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 


Mr. Hiit not only promoted the subscription to the! Miscellany, bur fur- 
nished likewise the greatest part of the Poems of which it is composed, and 
particularly The Happy Man, which, he-published as a specimen. 


The subscriptions of those whom these papers should influence to patro- 


nize merit in distress, without any other solicitation, were directed to be leſt 


t Button's coffee-hou-e; and Mr. Savage going hither a few days afterwards, 


without expectation of any effect from his proposal, found to his surprise 
seventy guineas tt, which had been sent him in consequence of the compas- 
tion excited by Mr, Hill's pathetic representation. 


To this Miscellany he wrote a Preface, in which he gives an account of 
his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strain of humour, and w ith a gaĩety 
ef imagination, which the success of his subscription probe produced. 

The Dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whom 
he flatters without reserve, and, to confess the truth, with very little art f. 
The same observation may be extended to all his Dedications: his compli- 
ments are constrained and violent, heaped together without the grace of or- 


cer, or the | decency of introduction: he seems to have written his panegyrics 


4 


* The; Nan i Doalio was a lead paper, written by Nr, [ill and Mr. Cond, whom Mr. Savage 
called the two contending power of light and darkness. They wrote by turns each six essays; and the 
character of the work was observed regularly to rise in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. 

+ The rames of those who 50 generously contributed ta his relief, having deea mentioned in a former 
account, ought not to be omitted here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland, T.2dy Cheyney, Lady 
Crtlemain, Lady Gower, Laiy Lechinere, the Duchess Dowager and Duchess of Rutland, Lady Stras- 
ford, the Counters Dowager of Warwick, Mrs, Mary Floyer, Mis. Sufuel Noel, Duke uf Rutland, Lord 
Gin:dorov;zh, Lord Milsngton, Mr. John Savage. Dr. J. - 

This the following extract from it will prove : 


—* Since 047 conntry has been hongnred with the glory of your wit, as elevated and immortal as your 


aul, it no longer remains a loubt whether your ſex have ſtrength of mind in proportion to their ſweet- 
ne. There e forething in your veries as diſtinguiſhed as your air--- They are as ſtrong as trath, as 
deep as reaſon, as clear as 11.nocenece, and as fnaooth as beruty,--- They contain 1 namelets and peculiar 
* mixture of force and grace, which is at once ſy movingly lerenc, and fo majeſtically lovely, that it is 
too arvizble tc appear any where but in your eves and in your writings. 
As fortune is nut more my encrny than I am the eaemy of flutery, 1. know not how I can forbear 


Ys g eg to your Lad: ysbip, becau e there is scaree a posidility that should say more than L 
te 
ieve, when | am peaking of your Laccllence. Dr. J. 
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ſor the perusal only af his patrons, and to imagine that he had no other tag]: 
than to pamper them with praiscs however gross, and that flattery would 
make its way to the heart, without the assistance of elegance or invention. 
Soon afterwards, the death of the king furnished a general subject for a 
poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage engaged, ard is allowed to have car— 
ried the prize of honour from his competitors : but I know not whether he 
gained by his performance any other advantage than the increase of his re- 
putation; though it must certainly have been with farther views that he pre- 
vailed upon himself to attempt a species of writing, of which all the topics 
hid been long before exhausted, and which was made zt once difficult by 
the multitudes that had jailed in it, and those that had succeeded. 
le was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently involved in 
very distressful perplexities, appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered by ah event, of which it is 
ut yet determined, whether it ought to be mentionedꝭs a crime or a calamity, 
On the 20th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage came from Richmond, 
where he then lodged, that he might pursue his studies with less interruption, 
with an intent to discharge another lodging which he had in Westminster; 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaintances, hose names were 
Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring coffee-house, 
and sat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any 
part of his character to be the first of the company that desired to separate. 
He would willingly have gone to bed in the same house; but there was not 
room for the whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
the streets, and divert themselves with such amusements as Should offer them- 
Selves till morning. | 
In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in Robinsons 
coffee-house, near Charing-cross, and therefore went in. Merchant with 
some rudeness demanded a room, and was told chat there was a good fire in 
tlie next parlour, which the company were about to leave, being then 
paying their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, 
rushed into the room, and was followed by his companions, He then petu— 
lantly placed kimselt between the company and the fire, and soon ater, 
kicked down the table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn on 
both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, having like- 
wise wounded a maid that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of 
the house; but being intimidated and confused, without resolution either to 
fly or stay, they were taken in a back- court by one of the company and 
some soldiers whom he had called to his assistance. | 


Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the morning carried 
before three justices, who committed them to the Gatohouse, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened in the same day, they were 


remaved in the night to Newgate, where they were however treated with 
Some 


50 
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some distinction, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and conſined, rt 
among the common criminals, but in the Press- yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very unusug! 
manner, and the public appeared to interest itself as in a cause of gener?! 
concern. The witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the house, which was a house ot ill fame, and her mail, the men 
who were in the room wich Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, wh) 
had been drinking with them, and with whom one of them had been seen 12 
bed. They swore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their swords to justify; that Savage drew fret, 
and that he stabbed Sinclair when he was not in a postufe of defence, cr 
while Gregory commanded his sword; that after he bad given the thrust tie 
turned pale, and would have retired, but the maid clung round him, and 
one of the company endeavoured to detain him, fiom whom he bros, Þy 
cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their deposition; one did not sce Savage 
give the wound, another saw it given when Sinclair held his point tow arcs 
the ground; and the woman of the town asserted, that she did not see Stu- 
clair's sword at all: this difference however was very ter trom amvourtirg to 
inconsistency; but it was sufficient to thew, that the hurry of the dispute 
was such, that it was not easy to discover the truth Vith relation to particular 
circumstances, and that therefore some deductions were to be made from 
the credibility ct the testi monies. | 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, that he received h's 
wound from Savage: nor did Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endea- 
voured partly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of the whole action, 
and the impossibility of an ill design, or premeditated malice, and partly 
two justify it by the necessity of self-deicnce, and the hazard of his own lite, 
it he had lost that opportunity of giving the trust: he observed, that neither 
reason nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which if he should suffer it, he might never be able to remen ; that it 
was always allowable to pevent an assault, and to preserve lie by taking 
away that of the adversary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to escape, he 
declared, that it was not his design to fly from justice or decline a trial, but 
to avoid the expences and severities of a prison; and that he intended to 
have appeared at the bar without compulsion. 

This defence which tool: up more than an hour, was heard by the mul- 
tire that thronged the court with the most attentive and respectful silence: 
those who thought he ought not to be acquicted, ou ned that applause could 
not be refuzed him; and those who before pitied his misfortunes 
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The witnesses u hich appeared against him were prcved to be persons of 
characters which did not entitle them to much credit; a commen strumpct, 
a woman by whom strumpets were entertained, and a man by whom they 
were supported; and the character of Savage was by several persons of dis- 
tinction asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not inclined to brot; 
or to insolence, and who had, to that time, been only known tor his mis- 
tortunes and his wit. | 

Fad his audiencebcen his judges, he bed undoubtedly been ecnuitted ; 
but Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated him with lis usual 
insolence and severity, and when he had summed up the evidence, endea— 
vourate to exasperate the jury, as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this elo: 
quent harargue ; 

© Gentiemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. Savage is a very 
great men, a much greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; 

that he wears very fine cloaths, much finer cloaths than you or J, gentle- 

* men of the jury; that he has abundance of money in his pocket, much 
more money than you or I, genttemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the 

jury, is it net a very hard case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury.” 

Mr. Savage, hearing vis defence thus misrepresepted, and the men who 
were to decide his fate incited egainst him by invidious comparisons, reso- 
utely esserted, ther his cause was not candidly explained, and began to re. 
capitulate what he had before said with regard to his condition, and the ne- 
cessity of endeavouring to escape the expences of imprisonment; but the 
judge having ordered him to be silent and repeated his orders without cl- 
fect, commanded that he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good characters were 
of no weight against positive evidence, though they might turn the scale 
where it was Coubtful; and that though, u hen two men attack each other, 
the death of either is only manslaughter ; but where one 18-the aggtessor, 23 
in the case before them, and, in rursuance of lis frst attack kills the ather, 
the law supposes the action, however sudden, to be malicious. They then 
deliberated vron their verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory wer® guiity cf murder; and Mr. Merchant, who had no sword, 
only of man Jovghter. | | 

Thus ended this memerable trial, which lo-t-d eight hours. Mr. Savage 
and Mr. Gregory were conducted hack to prison, where they were more 
closely co: fined, ard loaded with irons of fifty pounds welgl:t; four Gays 
afterwards they were sent back to the ccurt to receive sentence; on which 
occasion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 

{cilowing speech: 

It is now, my Laid, too late to offer any thing by way of defence ot 

« vindicaticn ; nor can we expect from your Lord-hips, in this court, but 


te the sentence which the law requires vou, as judges, to pronounce _ 
6 men 
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* men of our calamitous condition. — But we are also persuaded, that as 
mere men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are susceptive af 
the tender passions, and too humane not to commiserate the unhappy situ- 
ation of those, whom the law sometimes perhaps— exacts from you to 
pronounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences which alize 
out of premeditation, and a disposition habituated to vice or iImmorality, 
and transgressions which were the unhappy and unforescen effects of ca- 
sual absence of reason, and sudden impulse of passion: we tizce: tore hope 
cc you will contribute all you can to an extension of that mercy, which the 
ce gentlemen of the jury have been pleased to shew Mr. Merchant, who (al- 
lowing facts as sworn against us by the evidence) has led us into this our 
calamity. 1 hope this will not be as it we meant to reftect upon that gen- 
tleman, or remove any thiag from us upon him, or that we repine the f 
more at our fate, because he has no participation of it: No, my Lord! 
For my part, I declare nothing could more soften my grief, than to be | 
without any companion in so great a misfortune *.“ f 
Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life but from the mercy of the crown, 
which was very earnestly solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the story may obtain belief, was obstructed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use of an incident, which 
was omitted in the order of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
the purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, when he had disco- 
vered his birth, had an incessant desire to speak to his mother, who always 
avoided him in publick, and refused him admission into her house. One 
evening walking, as it was his custom, in the $tre-t that she inhabited, he 
Saw the door of her house by accident open; he entered it, and, finding no 
person in the passage to hinder him, went up stairs to salute her, She dis- 
covered him before he entered her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
most distressful outcries, and when she had by her screams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out of the house that villain, who had 
forced himself in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her, Savage, who 
had attempted with the most submissive tenderness to sofcon her rage, hearing 6 
her utter so detestable an accusation, thought it prudent to retire: and, I be- 
lieve, never attempted afterwards to speak to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood and her cruelty, he imagined 
that she intended no other use of her lye, than to set herself free from his 
embraces and $olicitations, and was very far from suspecting that she would 
treasure it in her memory, as an instrument of future wickedness, or that 
She would endeavour for this fictitious assault to deprive him of bis life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for his pardon, and informed of the 
vere treatment which he had suffered from his judge, she answered, that, 

however 
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however un jutifiable might be the manner of his trial, or whatever exteny- 
ation the action for which he was condemned might a>. she could not 
think that man a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been capa- 
dle of catering his mother's house in the night, with an intent to murder her, 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been transmitted to the Queen; 
whether she that invented had the front to relate it; whether she found any 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateſul design, I know not : but methods had been taken to persuade the 
Queen so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time refused to hear 
any one of those who petitioned for bis life. 

Thus had Savage per ished by the evidence of a bawd, a Strumpet, and 
his mother, had not justice and compassion procured him an advocate of 
rank too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit and his calamities happened to reach 
the ear of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his support with all 
the tenderness that 1s excited by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
generosity ; and, demanding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed the improbability of an accu- 
Sation by which he was charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced her how little his former 
conduct could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity, 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, that he was soon after 

admitted to bail, and, on the th of March, 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

Tr is natural to enquire upon what motives his mother could persecute 
him in a manner so outrageous and implacable ; for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares.of calumny, to take away 
the life of her own son, of a son who never injured her, who was never 
Supported by her expence, nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure or ad- 
vantage : why she should endeavour to destroy him by a lye—a lye which 
coull nat gain credit, but must vanish of itself at the first moment of exa- 
mination, and of which only this can be said to make it probable, that 1t 

may be observed from her conduct, that the most execrable crimes are some- 
times committed without apparent temptation. 

This mother is still live“, and may perhaps even yet, though her me- 
lice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, 
which che often invented to destroy, was at last shortened by her ma- 
ternal oſfice;; that though she could not transport her son to the plantations, 
bury him in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public ex- 
ecutioper she has yet had the teen of embittering all his hours, and 
forcing him into exigencies that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of this woman's con- 
duct, by placing it in opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford; n0 


* She died Oct, 11, 1753, a her houte in Old Bond Street, aged above fourzcote, E- 
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one can fail to observe how much more amiable it is to relieve than to op- 
press, and to rescue innocence from destruction, than to destroy without an 
injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the time in which 
he lay under sentence of death, behaved with great firmness and equality 
of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those who before ad- 
mired him for his abilities x. The peculiar circumstances of his life were 
made more generally known by a short account, which was then publish- 
ed, and of which several thousands were in a few weeks dispersed over the 
nation: and the compassion of mankind operated so powerfully in his ta- 
vour, that he was enabled by frequent presents, not only to support himself, 
but to assist Mr. Gregory in prison; and when he was pardoned and re- 
leased, he found the number of his friends not lessened. | 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in itself doubtful; 
of the evidences which appeared against him, the character of the man was 
not unexceptionable, that of the women notoriously infamous; she, whose 
testimony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted 
her assertions. He always himself denied that he was drunk, as had been 
generally reported. Mr. Gregory who is now (1744) Collector of Anti- 
gua, is said to declare him far less criminal than he was imagined, even 
by some who favoured him; and Page himself afterwards confessed, that 
he had treated him with uncommon rigour. When all these particulars are 
rated together, perhaps the memory of Savage may not be much sullied 
by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met in the street the woman 
that had sworn with so much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of confidence not easily attaina- 
ble, desired him to relieve her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought his life into dan- 
ger, reproved her gently for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea that 
he had, divided it equally between her and himself. | 

This is an action which in some ages would have made a saint, and per- 
haps in others a hero, and which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, 
must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon generosity, an act of com- 
plicated virtue; by which he at once relieved the poor, corrected the vici- 


* It appears that during his confinement lie wrote a letter to his mother, which he ent to Tuacophilus 
Cibber, that it mi 3ht be tran: mitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In hi Letter to Cibber 
hie 35-4 as to death, I am casy, and dare meet it like a man—all that touches me is the concern of 
my triends, and a reconcilement with my mother cannot express the agony I felt when I wrote the 
Letter to ber if you can find any decent excuse for chewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do; for I would have 
4! my friends (and that admirable lady in particular) be satisficd I kaye done my duty towards it. . 
Younz ta- day tent me a letter, mot passionately kind. E. 

ruten ay Mr, Beck ingham and another gentleman, Dr. J. 
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ous, and forgave an enemy; by which he at once remitted the strongest pro- 
vocations, and exercised the most ardent charity, 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of Savage; he never 
appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, 
or to press upon the falling: whoever was distressed was certain at least of 
his good wishes; and when he cculd give no assistance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he enceavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness, 

But when his heart was not soſtened by the sight of misery, he was some— 
times cbstinate in his resentment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance 
of an injury. He always continued to speak with anger of the insolence 
and partiality of Page, and a short time before his death revenged it by a 
Satire *. | 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke of this fatal ac- 
tion, when the danger was over, and he was under no necessity of using 
any art to set his conduct in the fairest light. He was not willing to dell 
upon it; and, if he transiently mentioned it, appeared neither to consider 
hintself as 2 murderer, nor as a man wholiy free from the guilt of blood +, 
How much and how long ie regretted it, appeared in a poem which he 
published many years aſterwards. On occasion of a copy of verses, in 
which the failings of goad men were recounted, and in which the author 
enceavoured to illustrate his position, that“ the best may sometimes devi- 


ate from virtue,“ by an instance of murder committed by Savage in the heat 


of wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very just representation of a good 
man, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to 
Cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, 23 before, without any other sup- 
port than accidental favours and uncertain patronage afforded him; sources 
by which he was sometimes very liberally supplied, and which at other 
times were suddenly stopped; so that he spent his life between want 
and plenty; or, what was yet worse, between beggary and extravagance; 
for as whatever he received was the gift of chance, which might as well fa- 
vour him at one time as another, he was tempted to <quander what he had, 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his proſusion was the absurd kindness of his friends, 
who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could not afford to enjoy, and 
which he was not able to deny himself, though he purchaced the luxury ot 
a single night by the apguish of cold and hunger for a week. | 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to endeavour after 
some settled income, which, having long found submission and intreaties 
fruitless, he attempted to extort from his mother by rcugher methods, He 


* Printed in the Precent collection. 
& In one of his letters he styles it © a fatal quarrel, but too well known.” Dr. J. 
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had now, as he acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which the whole 
series of her cruclty had not been able wholly to repress, till he found, by 
the efforts which she made for his destruction, that she was not content with 
reſusing to assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with poverty, but was 
as ready to snatch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, and that 
she was now to be considered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom no- 
thing but his blood could satisfy. He therefore threatened to harrass her 
with lampoons, and to publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she consented to purchase an exemption from infamy, by allowing him a 
pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame still survived, though 
virtue was extinct, or whether her relations had more delicacy than herself, 
and imagined that some of the darts which satire might point at her would 
glance upon them; Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon his 
promise to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother, re- 
ceived him into his family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow 
him a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; and for some time he had 
no reason to complain of fortune; his appearance was splendid, his ex- 
pences large, and his acquaintance extensive. He was courted by all who 
endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and caressed by all who valued 
themselves upon a refined taste. To admire Mr. Savage, was a proof of 
discernment; and to be acquainted with him, was a title to poetical repu- 
tation. His presence was sufficient to make any place of publick enter- 
tainment popular; and his approbation and example constituted the fashion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is invested with the glitter of affluence! Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, and are pleased 
when they have an opportunity at once of gratifying their vanity, and 
practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities of enlarging 
his knowledge of human nature, by contemplating life from its highest gra- 
dations to its lowest; and, had he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, 
he would perhaps not have had many superiors; for as he never suffered 
any scene to pass before his eyes without notice, he had treasured in his 
mind all the different combinations of passions, and the innumerable mix- 
tures of vice and virtue, which distinguish one character from another; and 
as his conception was strong, his expressions were clear, he casily received 
impressions from objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has left a proof, which would 
do honour to the greatest names, in a small pamphlet, called, The Author to 
be let *, where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving 

a acecunt of his birth, his education, his disposition and morals, habits of 


* Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 231. 
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life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction are related many secret 


histories of the petty writers of that time, but sometimes mixed with unge- 
nerous reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or those of their re- 
lJarions ; nor can it be denied, that some passages are such as Iscariot Hack- 
ney might himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of friendship with 


some whom he satirised, and of making use of the confidence which he 


gained by a seeming kindness to discover failings and expose them: it must 
be confessed, that Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain possession, and 
that he would lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at another. 
It may be alledged, that the same man may change his principles; and 
that he, who was once deservedly commended, may be afterwards satirised 
with equal justice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir- 
tue, and found the man whom he had celebrated, when he had an opportu- 
nity of examining him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick which 
he had too hastily bestowed ; and that, as a false satire ought to be recanted, 
for the sake of him u hose reputation may be injured, false praise ought like- 
wise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice and virtue should be 
lost, lest a bad man should be trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or 


lest otkers should endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same means. 


But though these excuses may be often plausible, and sometimes just, 
they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind; and the 3 who is not 
constant to his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, his satire loses its 
force, and his panegyrick its value, and he is only considered at one time 
as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another, 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow the rules of vir- 


tue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. For though it is undoubt- 


edly possible that a man, however cautious, may be sometimes deceived by 


an artful appearance of virtue, or by false evidences of guilt, such errors 


will not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had no man ever said what he 
did not think, or misled others but when he was himself deceived. 

The Author to be let was first published in a single pamphlet, and afterwards 
inserted in a collection of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a * dedication which 
he was prevailed upon to sign, though he did not write it, and in which 
there are some positions, that the true author would perhaps not heve pub- 
lizhed under his own name, and on which Mr. Savage afterwards reflected 
with no great satisfaction ; the enumeration of the bad effects of the un- 
controuled freedom of the press, and the assertion that the liberties taken 
© by the writers of Journals with their superiors were exorbitant and unjus- 


* Sec his Works, vol. II. p. 233. 
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ce tifiable,” very ill became men, who have themselves not always Shewn 
the exactest regard to the laws of subordination in their writings, and who 
have often satirised those that at least thought themselves their superiors, as 
they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and employed in the highest 
offices of the kingdom. But this is only an instance of that partiality which 
almost every man indulges with regard to himself: the liberty of the press is 
a blessing when we are inclined to write against others, and a calamity when 
we find ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assailants; as the power 
of the crown is always thought too great by those who suffer by its influence, 
and too little by those in whose ſavour it is exerted ; and a standing army is 
generally accounted necessary by those who command, and dangerous and 
oppressive by those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, that the letters annexed 
to each species of bad poets in the Bathos were, as he was directed to as- 
sert, ec set down at random, for when he was charged by one of his friends 
with putting his name to such an improbability, he had no other answer to 
make, than that * he did not think of it;“ and his friend had too much 
tenderness to reply, that next to the crime of writing contrary to what he 
thought, was that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedication, it is proper that I 
observe the impartiality which I recommend, by declaring what Savage as- 
serted, that the account of the circumstances which attended the publicati- 
on of the Dunciad, however strange and improbable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage a great num- 
ber of enemies among those that were attacked by Mr. Pops, with whom he 
was considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he was suspected of 
supplying with private intelligence and secret incidents: so that the igno- 
miny of an informer was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and that he some- 
times spoke one thing, and wrote another, cannot be denied; because he 
himself confessed, that, when he had lived in gieat familiarity with Denni 
he wrote an epigram * against him. 

Mr. Savage however set all the malice of all the pigmy writers at defiance, 
and thought the friendship*of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased by being ex- 


* Thi: epigram was, I believe, never publiched. 


* Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad? 

On one so poor you cannot take the law, 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw. 

Uncag'd then let the harmless monster rage, 

Secure in dullness, madnese, want, and age.” Ds, J. 
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posed to their censure and their hatred; nor had he any reason to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a steady and unalicnable friend almost 
to the end of his life. 

About this time, nctwithstanding his avowed neutrality with regard to 
party, he published a panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a sum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the aſfluence of the patron be considered; 
but greater than he aſterwards obtained from a person of yet higher rank, 
and more desirous in appearance of being distinguished as a patron of li- 
terature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with acrimony, and generally 
with contempt; as he was one of those who were always zealous in their 
assertions of the justice of the late opposition, jealous of the rights of the 
people, and alarmed by the long- continued triumph of the court; it was 
natural to ask him what could induce him to employ his poetry in praise of 
that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppressor 
of his country ? He alledged, that he was then dependent upon the Lord 
Tyrconnel, who was an implicit follower of the ministry; and that being 
enjoined by him, not without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he 
had not resolution sufficient to sacriſice the pleasure of affluence to that of 
integrity. h 

On this, and on many occasions, he was ready to lament the misery of 
living at the tzbles of other men, which was his fate from the beginning to 
the end of his life; for I know not whether he ever had, for three months 
together a settled habitation, in which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the inconstancy of his. 
conduct; for though a readiness to comply with the inclination of others 
was no part of his natural character, yet he was sometimes obliged to relax 
his obstinacv, and submit his own judgment, and even his virtue, to the 
government of those by whom he was supported: so that, if his miseries 
were sometimes the consequences of his faults, he ought not yet to be 
wholly excluded from compassion, because his faults were very often the ef- 
fects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period * of his life, while he was surrounded by affluence and 
pleasure, he published The Wunderer, a moral poem, of which the design 
is comprised in these lines: . 


1 fly all public care, all venal strife, 

To try the still compar'd. with active life; 

To prove, by these, the sons ct men may owe 
The fruiis of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind, 
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And more distinctly in the following passage: 


By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
Ey woe, in plainiless patience it excels ; : 
From paiience prudent, clear experience Springs, | 
And traces knowledge through tae course ot things! A 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, success, 

Renown :—whate'er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by himself as his master- piece; 
and Mr. Pope, when he asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not displeased with it, that it gave him more pleasure 
at the second perusal, and delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Manderer, that the disposition of 
the parts is irregular ; that the design is obscure, and the plan perplexed ; 
that the images, however beautiful, succeed each other without order; and 
that the whole performance 1s not 80 much a regular tabrick, as a heap of 
shining materials thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with the 
<olemn magnificence of a 


Stupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a 


17 
finished pile. | + 
This criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to believe it at 1 
least in a great degree just; but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opi- | | 
nion, and thought his drift could only be missed by negligence or Stupidity, 0 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the parts distinct. 1 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations of nature, and i ; 
just observations upon life; and it may easily be observed, that most of his 2 
pictures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first great position, “ that 4 
good is the consequence of evil.” The sun that burns up the mountains, i. 
fructifies the vales; the deluge that rushes down the broken rocks with [21 
dread{ul impetuosity, is separated into purling brooks ; and the rage of the 1 
hurricane purifies the air. i ; 

| Even in this poem he has not been able to ſorbear one touch upon the i} 


28 


2 d 


cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkably delicate and tender, is a 
proof how deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be thought equiva- 
lert to many other excellences, that this poem can promote no other pur- 


podes than those of virtue, and that it is written with a very strong sense of 
the efficacy of religion. 
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But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. Savage's performances, 
than to display their beauties, or to obviate the criticisms which they have 
occasioned; and therefore I shall not dwell upon the particnlar passages 
Which deserve applause: I shall neither shew the excellence of his descrip- 
tions, nor expatiate on the terrific portrait of suicide, nor point out the N 
artful touches, by which he has distinguished the intellectual features of the J 
rebels, who suffer death in his last canto. 
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that Mr. Savage always declared the characters wholly fictitious, and with- 
out the least allusion to any real persons or actions. 
. From a poem so diligently. laboured, and so successfully finished, it might 
be reasonably expected that he should have gained considerable advant ge: 
nor can it, without some degree of indignation and concern, be told that he 
sold the copy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned two, that 
the two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of which he had in his 
absence intrusted the correction to a friend, who was too indolent to perform 
it with accuracy, 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was one of Mr. Sa- 


vage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, recurred to his first reading 


or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and ir- 
resolute without end, as on a question of the last importance, and at last 
was seldom satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a comma was ficient 
to discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single letter as a .c4- 
vy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an impression of some verses, 
he remarks, that he had, with regard to the correction of the proof, © a 
«* spell upon him ;” and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon the 
minutest and most trifling niceties deserved no other name than that of 
fascination. | 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small a price, was not to 
be imputed either to necessity, by which the learned and ingenious are of- 
ten obliged to submit to very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by which the 
booksellers are frequently incited to oppress that genius by which they are 
supported; but to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and habitual slavery 
to his passions, Which involved him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the pursuit of some trifling gratification, and, be- 
ing without money for the present occasion, sold his poem to the first bidder, 
and perhaps for the first price that was. proposed, and would probably have 
been content with less, if less had been offered him. | 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, not only in the first 
lines, but in a formal dedication filled with the highest strains of panegyrick, 
and the warmest professions of gratitude, but by no means remarkable 10! 
delicacy of connexion or elegance of style. 

These praises. in a short time hg found himself inclined to retract, he- 
ing discarded by the man on whom he bad bestowec them, and whom h 
chen immediately discovered not to have deserved them. Of this quarre!, 
which every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage às- 
signed very different reasons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be alledge( by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to Gans 
a tavern with any company that proposed it, drink the most expensive wines 
with great profusion, and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with- 
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his part, the affair ended, without any ill consequences; but, if they were 
left actory, and expected that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, his method of composition was, to take them with him to his own apart- 
meat, assume the government of the house, and order the butler in an im- 
perious manner to set the best wine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank till they forgot the respect due to the house in which they were 
entertained, indulged thecmaselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, 
practised the most licentious frolicks, and committed all the outrages of 
drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconnel brouglit against him: 
Having given him a collection of valuable books, stamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to see them in a short time exposed to sale 
upon the stalls, it being usual with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small 
sum, to take his books to the pawabroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily credited both these accu— 
$ations : for, having been obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, attt:ence was not able to exalt him above chem; 
and so much was he delighted with wine and conversation, and so long had 
he been accustomed to live by chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern without scruple, and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his 
company, and frequently of company to whom he was very little known. 
This conduct indeed very seldum drew upon him those inconveniences that 
might be feared by any other person; for his conversation was so entertain- 
ing, and his address so pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by paying for his wine. It was his pe- 
culiar happiness, that he scarcely ever found a stranger, whom he did not 
leave a friend; but it must likewise be added, that he had not often a friend 
long, without obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord Tyrconnel * quar- 
relled with him, because he would not subtract from his own luxury and 
extravagance what he had promised to allow him, and that his resentment 
was only a plea for the violation of his promise: He asserted, that he had 
done nothing that ought to exclude him from that subsistence which he 
thought not so much a favour, as a debt, since it was offered him upon con- 
ditions which he had never broken ; and that his only fault was, that he 
could not be supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted him to regulate 
ais method of life, and not to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he 
4ppeared desirous that he would pass those hours with him, which he 80 
treely bestowed upon others. This demand Mr. Savage considered as a 
cerSure of his conduct, which he could never patiently bear, and which, 


His expression in one of his letters was, © that Lord Tyrconnel had involved his estate, and there= 
Le posrly caught a: occasion: querrel with bim.“ Dr. ]. 
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In the latter and cooler parts of his life, was so offensive to him that he de. 
clared it as his resolution, “ to spurn that friend who should presume to dic- 
tate to bim;“ and it is not likely, that in his earlier years he received ad- 
monitions wit! more calmnces. | 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations, as tending to in- 
ftiinge his liberty, of which he was very jealous, when it was necessary to 
the gratification of his pass ions; and declared, that the itequest was still 
more unreasonable, as the company to which he was to have heen confined 
was insuppartably disagreeable. This assertion affords another instance of 
that inconsistency of his writings with his conversation, which was 80 often 
to be obse.ved. He forgot how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to The 
IF anderer, extolled the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and gene- 
rosity, the candour and politeness of the man, whom, when he no longer 
loved him, he declared to be a wretch withont understanding, without good- 
nature and without justice; of Whose name he thought himself obliged to 
leave no trace in any future edition of his writings; and accordingly blot- 
ted it out of that copy of The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, he wrote De Triumph 
6f Health and Mirth, on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languishing 
illness. This performance is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 
:Jeas, and the melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon 
wich. it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness of 
her {aronurite, takes a flight in quest of her sister Health, whom she finds 
reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of perpe- 
tual spring, with the breezes of the morning sporting about her, Being 
solicited by her sister Mirth, che readily promises her assistance, flies away 
in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which 
the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular circumstances of his birth 
and life, the splendour of his appearance, and the distinction which was 
for some time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
persons of higher rank than those to whose conversation he had been before 
admitted; he did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which induced him to take 


' 


2 nearer view of those whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes, necessarily place at a distance from the greatest part of mankin!, and 
to examine whether their merit was magnified or diminished by the medium 


through which it was contemplated ; wv hether the splendour with which they | 


dazzled their admirers was inherent in themselves, or only reflecte on them 
by the objects that surrounded them; and whether great men were selected 
for high st-tions, or high stations made great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing familiarly with 
those who were: moet conspicuous at that time for their power or thet) influ- 
ence; he watched their locser moments, and examined their domestic beha- 
vicur, with that accuteness which nature had given him, and which the un- 
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eommon variety of his life had contributed to increase, and that inquist- 
ti ess v hich must always be produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute 
fletem from all pressing or domestic engagements. 

His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon found in every per- 
son, and in every affa.r, something that deserved attention; he was sup- 
ported by others, without any care for himself, and was therefore at lei- 
sure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critick on human life could not easily 
concur ; nor indeed could any man, who assumed from accidental advan- 
tages more praise than he could justly claim for his real merit, admit any 
acquaintance more dangerous than that of Savage; of whom likewise it 
must be confessed, that abilities really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue refined from passion, or proof against corruption, could not easily 
find an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though he was not much 
accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose characters he criticised are powerful; and power 
and resentment are seldom strangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, 
because what he asserted in conversation might, though true in general, be 
heightened by some momentary ardour of imagination, and, it can be deli- 
ered only from memory, may be imperfectly represented; o that the pic- 
ture at first aggravated, and then unskilfully copied, may be justly suspect- 
ed to retain no great resemblance of the original. 

It may however be observed, that he did not appear to have formed very 
elevated ideas of those to whom the administration of affairs, or the conduct 
ot parties, has been intrusted; who have been considered as the advocates 
of the crown, or the guardians of the people ; and who have obtained the 
most implicit confidence, and the leudest applauses. Of one particular 
person, who has been at one time so popular as to be generally esteemed, 
and at another 50 formidable as to be universally detested, he observed, that 
his acquisitions had been small, or that his capacity was narrower, and that 
the whole range of his mind was 3 from obscenity to politicks, and from po- 
liticks to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulgiag his speculations on great characters 
was now at an end. He was banished from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, 
and turned again adrift upon the world, without prospect of finding quick- 
ly any other harbour. As prudence was not one of the virtues by which 
ne was distinguished, he had made no provision against a misfortune, like 
this. And though it is not to be imagined but that the separation must for 
ome time have been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though 
t was undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provocations on bath 
des; yet every one that knew Savage will WARY believe, that to bim it 
was sudden as a stroke of thunder; that, though he might have trans:ently 
*8p2ct24 it, he ha never suffered any thought 80 * to sink into his 

mind, 
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mind, but that he had driven it away*by amusements, or dreams of future 
felicity and affluence, and had never taken any measures by which he might 
prevent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which Mr. Savage 
wes goed by them, were soon known both to his friends and enemies; 
nor was it long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much compassion; for he had not 
always been careful to use the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have been with more than usual caution preserved by him, 
who knew, if he had reflected, that he was only a dependent on the boun- 
ty of another, whom he could expect to support him no longer than he en- 
deavoured to preserve his favour by complying *with his inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was continually irritating by neg- 
ligence and encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to prove, that superio- 
rity of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and that pride sel- 
dom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if this is often the ef— 
fect of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed only by the merits of 
others, it is some extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this un- 
Happy man may have been betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened by 
the force of novelty, and made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery 
in which he had so long languished, and perhaps of the insults which he 
Had formerly borne, and which he might now think himself entitled to re- 
venge. Tt is roo common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, to in- 
flict it likewise in their turn with the same injustice, and to imagine that 
they have a right to treat others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good fortune, is gene- 
rally known; and some passages of his introduction to The Author to be let 
sufficently shew, that he did not wholly refrain from such satire as he aſter- 
wards thonght very unjust, when he was exposed to it himself; for, when 
he was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, he very ea- 
sily discovered, that distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or to- 
pick of invective. He was then able to discern, that if misery be the ef- 
tect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill- fortune, to be piticd ; 
and if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps itself a punishment 
adequate to the crime by which it was produced. And the humanity of 
that man can deserve no panegyrick, who is capable of repr oaching a cri- 
minal in the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to him in the first and 
last parts of his life, were, J am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at 
east they were, ike many other max!ms tressured up in his mind, rather 
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gantly he might sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might incul- 
cate them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which he had enjoyed with 
such wanton thoughtlessness, was considered by many as an occasion of tri- 
umoh. Those who had before paid their court to him without <uceess, 
soon returned the contempt which they had suffered; ago they who had re- 
ceived favours from him, for of such favours as he could bestow he was 
very liberal, did not always remember them. So much more certain are 
the effects of resentment than of gratitude: it is not only to many more 
pleasing to recollect those faults which place others below them, than those 
virtues by which they are themselves comparatively depressed: but it is 
likewise more easy to neglect, than to recompense ; and though there are 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, there will-never be wanting mul- 
titudes that will indulge an easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the marks of contempt 
which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from those whom he never es- 
teemed, and with whom he never considered himself as levelled by any ca- 
lamities: and though it was not without some uneasiness that he saw some, 
whoze friendship he valued, change their behaviour; yet he observed their 
coldness without much emotion, considered them as the slaves of fortune 
and the worshippers of prosperity, and was more inclined to despise them, 
than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, he found man- 
kind equally favourable to him, as at his first appearance in the world, 
His story, though in reality not less melancholy, was less affecting, be- 
cause it was no longer new; it therefore procured him no new friends: and 
those that had formerly relieved him, thought they might now consign him 
to others, He was now hkew1se considered by many rather as ertminal than 
as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were 
suſficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which were indeed very 
numerous; and nothing was forgotten, that might make him either hate- 
ful or ridiculous. | 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations of his faults must 
make great numbers less sensible of his distress; many, who had only an 
opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propagate the account 
which they received ; many assisted their circulation from malice or revenge; 
and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that they might with a better 
grace withdraw their regard, or withhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those, who suffered himself to be in- 
jured without resistance, nor was less diligent in exposing the faults of Lord 
Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at least this advantage, that he drove 
him first to the practice of outrage and violence; for he was so much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with a number of 
Rendants, that did no honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee-house. 
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But it happened that he had left the place a few minutes; and his lordship 
had, without danger, the pleasure of boasting how he would have treated 
him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his visit at his own house; but 
was prevailed on, by his domesticks, to retire without insisting upon see— 
ing him. 1 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions, which 
scarcely eny provocations will be thought sufficiently to justify; such as 
seizing what he had in his lodgings, and other instances of wanton cruelty, 
by which he incfeased the distress of Savage, without any advantage to 
bimself. | X 

These mutual accusetions were retorted on both sides, for many years, 
with the utmost degree of virulence and rage; and time secmed rather to 
augment than to di minish their resentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
should be kept alive, is not strange, because he felt every, day the conse- 
quences of the quarrel; but it might reasonably have been hoped, that 
Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length have forgot those pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in rcality much hurt him. 5 | 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered him to solicit a reconci- 
Hation ; he returned repioach for reproach, and insult for ivsult ; his su— 
periority of wit supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
bim to form a party, and prejudice great numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, it afforded 
very little relief to his necessities; and he was very frequently reduced to 
uncommon harcships, of which, however, he never made any mean or 
importunate complaints, being formed rather to bear misery w ith fortitude, 
than enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the cruelty of his mo- 
ther; and therefore, 1 belicve about this time published T“ 1 15107, A 
poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary advantages of 
base birth; and the pathetick sentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamitics which he suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigonr and spirit of the yerses, the peculiar circumstances of the 
author, the novelty of the subject, and the notoriety of the story to which 
the allusions are made, procured this performance a very favourable re- 
ception; great numbers were immediately dispersed, and editions were 
multiplied with unusual rapidity, 

One circumstznce attended the publication, which Savage used to relate 
with great satisfaction. Ilis mother, to whom the poem was with © due 
« reverence” inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where she could 
rot conveniently retire from censure, or conceal herself from observetion z 
and no sooner did the reputation of the poem begin to spread, than she 


heard it repeated in all places of concourse, NOT could she enter the assem- 
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bly-rooms or cross the walk, without being saluted with some lines from 
The Bastard. | 

This was perhaps the first time that ever she discovered a sense of Shame, 
and on this occasion the power of wit was very conspicuous; the wretch why 
had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adultress, and who had first 
endeavoured to starve her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was not able to bear the representation of her own conduct; but dea 
from reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with the 
utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage, had the satisfaction of finding, that, though he could not 
reform his mother, he could punish her, and that he did not always suffer 
alone. | 

The pleasure which he received from this inerease of his poetical reputa- 
tion, was sufficient for some time to overbalance the miseries of want, 
which this performance did not much alleviate; for it was sold for a very 
trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though the success was so uncommon, that 
hve impressions were sold, of which many were undoubtedly very nume- 
rous, had not generosity sufficient to admit the unhappy writer to any part 
of the profit. : 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Mr. Savage with the ut- 
most elgvation of heart, and referred to by him as an incontestible proof of 
a general acknowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed the only pro- 
duction of which he could bo ast a general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which suecess gave him, gf 
setting a high 1ate on his abilities, but paid due deference to the suffrages of 
mankind when they were given in his favour, he did not suffer his esteem of 
himself to depend upon others, nor found any thing sacred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to censure him; he then readily shewed 
the folly of expecting that the publick should judge right, observed how 
slowly poetical merit had often forced its way into the world; he contented 
himself with the applause of men of judgment, and was somewhat dispos- 


ed to exclude all those from the character of men of judgment who did 
not applaud him. 


But he was at other times more favourable to mankind than to think them 
blind to the beauties of his works, and imputed the slowness of their sale 
to other causes ; either they were published at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the town was engrossed by some struggle in 
the parliament, or some other object of general concern; or they were by 
the neglect of the publisher not diligently dispersed, or by bis avarice rot 
advertised with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or liberality, was 


alweys wanting; and the blame was laid rather on any perscn than tbe 
author. 


By arts like these, arts which every man practises in some degree, and to 


vbick too much of the little tranquillity of life is to be ascribed, Savage 
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was always able to live at peace with himself. Had he indeed only made 
use of these expedients to alleviate the loss or want of fortune or reputation, 
or any other advantages which it is not in man's s power to bestow upon him- 
self they might have been justly mentio:%d as instances of a philosophical 
mind, and very properly proposed to the imĩtation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imagination with the same dexterity, languizh under 
afflictions which might be easily removed, 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and reason were universally pre- 
valent ; that every thing were esteemed according to its real value; and that 
men would secure themselves from being disappointed 1 in their endeavours 
after happiness, by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be obtain- 
ed; but if adventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, it would be 
perhaps of some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently be fruitless, it 
the practice of Savage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote to 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be concealed; nor 
indeed can any one, after having observed the liſe of Savage, nced to be 
cautioned againet it. By imputing none of his miseries to himself, he con- 
tinued to act upon the same principles, and to follow the same path; was 
never made wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune from fal- 
ling into another, He proceeded throughout his life to tread the same steps 
on the same circle; always applauding his past conduct, or at least forgets, 
ting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, which were danc- 
ing before bim; and willingly turned his eyes from the light of reason, 
when it would have discovered the illusion, ard shewn him, what he ne- 
ver wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imagination with those idea! 
opiates, of having tried the same experiment upon his conscience; and, 
having accustomed himself to impute all deviations from the right to fo- 
reign causes, it is certain that he was upon every occasion too easily recon- 
ciled to himself; and that he appeared very little to regret those practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of his life was, 
that he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed not 50 
much a good man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always preserved a strong sense 
of the dignity, the beauty, and the necessity of virtue; and that he never 
conti ibuted deliberately to spread corruption amongst mankind. His ac- 

tions which were generally precipitate, were often blameable; but his 


' writings, being the productions of study, uniformly tended to the exalta- 


tion of the mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his failings shall be forgot- 
ten; and therefore he must be considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor 
o the world: nor can his personal example do any hurt, since, whoever 
hers of his faalts, will hear of the miseries which they brought upon 1 
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and which would deserve less pity, had not his condition been such as 
made his faults pardonable. He may be considered as a child expased to 
all the temptations of indigence, at an age when resolution wes not yet 
Strengthened by coaviction, nor virtue confirmed by habit; a circumstance 
which, in his Bastard, he laments in a very affecting manner: 


No Mothers's care 
Shielled my infant innocence with prayer: 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 


The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify his mother, _ not 
be expected to melt her to compassion, so that he was still under thesame 
want of the necessaries of life ; and he therefore exerted all the interest 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, 
upon the death of Eusden, the place of Poet Laureat, and prosecuted his 
application with.so much diligence, that the King publickly declared it 
his intention to bestow it upon him: but such was the fate of Savage, that 
even the king, when he intended his advantage, was disappointed in bis 
dchemes; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has the disposal of the laurel, 
as one of the appendages of his office, either did not know the King's de- 
sign, or did not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat an 
encroachment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Col- 
ley Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of applying to the 
queen, that, having once given him life, she would enable him to support 
it, and therefore published a short poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the 04d title of © Volunteer Laureat.“ The event of this essay he has 
himself related in the following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 


when he afterwards reprinted it in © The Gentleman's Magazine,” from 


whence J have. copied it intire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 
©« Mr. Un Ax, 

In your Magazine for February you published the last“ Volunteer 
* L:ureat,” written on a very melancholy occasion, the death of the royal 
patroness cf arts and literature in general, and of the author of that 
poem in particular; 1 now send yon the first that Mr. Savage wrote under 
* hat title, — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very considerable interest; 
being, on the death of Mr. Ensden, disappointed of the Laureat's place, 
wrote the following verses; which were no sooner published but the 
2 late Queen Sent ta 2 bookselle for them. The author had not at that 
© time a friend either to get him introduced, or kis poem presented at Court; 
I yet such was the unspeakable goodness of that Princess, that, notwith- 
* Standing this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few days after publica- 
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* tion Mr. Savage received a Bank bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious mes- 
sage from her Majesty, by the Lord North and Guilford, to this effect; 
* —*© That her Maj-sty was highly pleased with the verses ; that she took 
particularly kind his lines there relating to the king; that he had permis- 
sion to write annually on the same subject; and that he should yearly re- 
ceĩve the like present, till something better (which was her Majesty's in- 
tention) could be done for bim.“ After this, he was permitted to present 
one of his annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour of kissing her 
band, and ret with the most gracious reception. 


44 
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% Neun, &c." 
Suck was the performance“, and such its reception; a reception, which, 
though by no means unkind, was yet not in the highest degree generous ; 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual panegyric shewed in the 
Queen too much desire of hearing her own pratses, and a greater regard 
to herself than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind 
ol avaricious generosity, by which flattery was rather purchased than genius 
rewarded, + + | | 
Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allowance with much 
more heroic intention: she had no other view than to enable him to prose- 
cute his studies, and to set himself above the want of assistance, and was 
contented with doing good without stipulating for encomiams. | 
Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make exceptions, but was 
ravished with the favorrs which he had received, and probably yet more 
with those which he waspromised : he considered himself now as a favou- 
rite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual poems would esta- 
blish him in some profitable employ ment. | 

He therefore assumed the title of © Volunteer Laureat,” not without 
some reprehensions from Cibber, who informed him, that the title of 
« Laureat,” was a mark of hanour conferred by the King, from whom all 
honour is derived, and which therefore no man has 2 right to bestow upon 
himself; aud added, that he might with equal propriety style himself 4 
Volunteer-Lord, or Volunteer Baronet, It cannot be denied that the re- 
mark was just; but Savege did not think any title, which was conferred 
upon My, Cibter, £0 honourable es that the usurpation of it could be im- 
puted to him es an instance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore conti 
pued to winte under the same title, and received every year the same reward. 
He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of his abilnes, 

or as ary thing more than annual hints tothe Queen of her promise, or l 
of ceremony, by tho perſormance of which he was entitled to his pension, 
and e therefore did not lab. ur them with great biligence, or print n than 
fifty each year, except thet for some of the last years he regularly inserted 
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them in.“ The Gentleman's Magz zine,” by which they were diepersed 
over the kingdom. 


1 


Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, that he intended to 
omit them in the collection of poems, for which he printed proposals, 
and solicited subscriptions; nor can it seem strange, that, being confined 
to the same subject, he should be at some times indolent, and at others un- 
successful; that he should sometimes delay a disagreeable task, till it was 
too late to perform it well; or that he should sometimes repeat the same 
zentiment on the same occasion, or at others misled by an attempt after 
novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him with some 
variety; for his business was to praise the Queen for the favours which he 
had received, and to complain to her of the delay of those which she had 
promised: in some of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and 
in some discontent; in some he represents himself as happy in her patro- 
nage; and in others, as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortunate man, was 
never performed, though he took sufficient care that it should not be forgot- 
ton. The publication of his ““ Volunteer Laureat“ procured him no 
other reward than a regular remittance of fiſty pounds. 


He was not so depressed by his disappoint ments as to neglect any oppor- 
unity that was offered of advancing his interest. When the Princess Anne 
was married, he wrote a poem * upon her departure, only, as he declared, 
because it was expected from him,” and he was not willing to bar his 
on prospect by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, or regard that 
was paid to it; and therefore it is likely that it was considered at court as 
an act of duty, to which he was obliged by his dependence, and which it 
was therefore not necessary to reward by any new favour: or perhaps the 
Queen really intended his advancement, end therefore thought it superflu- 
bus to lavish presents upon a man whom abe intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of being frustrated, 
bur his pension likewise of being obstructed, by an accidental calumny. 
The writer of © The Daily Courant,” a paper then published under the di- 
rection of the ministry, charged him with a crime, which, though very 
great in itself, would have been remarkably invidious in him, and might 

very justly have incensed the Queen against him, He was accused by name 
of influencing elections against the court, by appearing at the head of a 
tory mob; nor did the accuser fail to aggravate his crimes, by representing 
it as the effect of the :nost atrocious ingratitude and a kind of rebellion, 
?gainst the Queen, who had first preserved him from an infamous death, 
and afterwards, distinguished him by her favour, and supported him by her 
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charity. The charge, as it was open and confident; vas likewise by good 
fortune very particular. The place of the transaction was mentioned, and 
the whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This exactness made Mr. 
Savage's. vindication easy; for he never had in his life seen the place which 
was declared to be the scene of his wickedness, nor ever had been present 
in any town when its representatives were chosen. This answer he there- 
fore made haste to publish, with all the circumstances necessary to make it 
credible; and very reasonably demanded, that the accusation Should be 
retracted in the: same paper, that he might no longer suffer the imputation 
of sedition and ingratitude. This demand was likewise pressed by bim in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who either trusting to the protee- 
tion of those whose deſence he- had undertaken, or having enterteined some 
personal malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by retracting so confi- 
dent an assertion, he should i impair the: credit of his paper, reſused to give 
him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage thereſore thought it necessary, to his own vindication, to 
prosecute him in the King's Bench; but as he did not find any ill effects 
from the accusation, having euſficiently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would have the appearance of revenge; and there- 
fore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a-process commenced in the same court against 
himself, on an information in which he was accused of writing and pub- 
lislring an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to he distinguished; and, when any 
controversy became popular, he never wanted some reason for engaging in 
it with great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party which he had 
chosen. As he was never celebrated for his prudence, he had no Sooner 
taken his side, and informed himself of the chief topicks of the dispute, 
than he took all opportunities of aggerting and propagating his principles, 
without much regard to his cn interest, or any other visible design than 
that of drawing upon himself the attention of mankind. 

The dispute between the bishop of London and the chancellor is well 
known to have been for some time the chiof topick of political convers?- 
tion; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of his character, ende: uvoured 
to become conspicuous among the controvertists with which every — 
house was. filled on that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer of all 
the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he did not know cn what they 
were founded; and was therefore no friend to the Bishop of London. 
But he had another reason for appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle 
for be was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thomson, who were the 
friends of Mr. Savage. | a N 
Thus remote was his interest in the question, which, however, as he 1wa- 
gined, concerned him so nearly, that it was not sufficient to harang!'s and 
dispute, but necessary likewize to write npo1.it. 
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He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new poem, called by him, 


„The Progress of a Divine; in which he conducts a profligate priest by 


all the gradations of wickedncss from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
highest preferments of the church, and describes with that; humour, which 
was natural to him, and that knowledge which was extended to all the di- 
versities of human life, his behaviour in every station; and insinuates, 


that this priest, thus accomplished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London. 


When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pretence be could 
charge the bishop with such an action? he had no more to say, than that 
ne had only inverted the accusation, and that he thought it reasonable to 
believe, that he, who obstructed the rise of a good man without reason, would 
for bad reasons promote the exaltatian of a villain, 


The clergy were universally provoked by this satire; and Savage, who, 
as was his constant practice, had set his name to his performance, was cen- 
zured in The Weekly Miscellancy#” with severity, which he did not 
em inclined to forget. 


But 
* A chort satire was like wise published in the paper, in which were the following lines: 


« For cruel murder doomed.to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think be spent his future years 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears 
—But, O vain hope the truly Savage cries, 

% Priests and their. layish doctrines I despite. 

« Shall I : 

„Who, by free-thinking to free action far'd 

lu midnight brawls a deathleſs came acquiz'd, 

Now stop to learn of ecclesiastic men? 

Vo, armed with rhyme, at priests 1'1] rake my aim, 
« Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.“ 


«c 
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« Weekly Miscellany.“ 


An answer was published in © The Geatleman's Magazine,” written by an unknown baud, from which 
the following lines are selected: 


« Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midaight wine, 
From malice free, and push'd without design; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust, 
And broug ht the youth a victim to the dust; 
So strong the hand of accident appears, 
The roya! hand from guilt and vengeance clears, 
Iastead of wanting ©* all thy future years, 
Savage, in prayer, and vain repentant tears ;* 
Exert thy pent to mend a vicious age, 
To curd the priest, and sink his high-church rage; 
To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide, 
The nests of aywrice, lust, and pedant pride: 


Then 
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But a return of invective was not thought a suſficient punizh ment, The 
Court of King's Bench was therefore moved against him, and he was oblig- 
ed to return an answer to a charge of insanity. It was urged, in his de- 
fence, that obscenity was criminal when it was intended to promote the 
Practice of vice; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas 
with the view of exposing them to detestetion, and of amending the age, 
by shewing the deformity of wickedness. This plea was admitted; and 
Sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, dismissed the informa- 
tion with encomiums upon the purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writ- 
ings. The prosecution, however, answered in some measure the purpose 


of those by whom it was set on foot; for Mr. Savage was so far intimidated 


by it, that, when the edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture to 
reprint it; so that it was in a short time forgotten, or forgotten by all but 
those whom it offended, 

It is said, that some endeavours were used to incense the Queen apain:t 
him; but he found advocates to obviate at least part of their effect; fot 
though he was never advanced, he ſ still continued to receive his pension. 


This poem drew more infamy upon him than any incident of his life ; 
and, as his conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory 
from reproach, dy inſorming those hom he made his enemies, that hc 
never intended to repeat the provocation; and that, though, whenever bt 
thought he had any reason to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten 
them with a new edition of © The Progress of a Divine,” it was his calm 
and settled resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparatioß ſor the folly or in'us- 
tice with which he might be charged, by writing another poem, called 
4% The Progress of a Free-thiaker, whom he intended to lead through all the 
stages of vice and folly, to convert him from virtue to wickedness, and from 
religion to infidelity, by all the modish sophistry used for that purpose, end 
at last to dismiss him by his own hand into the other world, 


Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine, 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guide deliver dewn to ſame ; 

In well-tune'd lays transmit a Foster's name; 
Touch every passion with barmonious art, 
'Bxalt the genius, and correct the heart, 

Thus future times shall royal grace exto! : 

T tus polish'd lines thy present fame enrol, 

—— hat grant ꝛyq 

— - Maliciously that Savage plung'd the ﬆcel, 
And made the youth its shining vengeance feei : 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests, 

Bat more the bigotry of priestly brea«ts, 


- 5 
1 Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. ' Dr. | 
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That he did not execute this design, is a real loss to mankind, for he was 
too well acquainted with all the scenes of debauchery to have failed in his 
representations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to have represented 
them in such a manner as to expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aside, till the vigour of 
his imagination was spent, and the effervescence of invention had subsided; 
but scon gave way to some other design, which pleased by its novel:y for a 
while, and then was neglected like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigences, having no certain support but the 
pension allowed him by the Queen, which, though it might have kept an 
exact œconomiĩst from want, was very far from being sufficient tor Mr Sa- 
vage, who had never been accustomed to dismiss any of his appetites with- 
out the gratification which they solicited, and whom nothing but want of 
money withheld from partaking of every pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. No sooner 
had he changed the bill, than he vanished from the sight of all his acquaint- 
ance, and lay for some time out of the reach of all the enquiries that ſriend- 
ship or curiosity could make after him; at length he appeared again penny- 
less as before, but never informed even those whom he seemed to regard 
most, where he had been; nor was his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole time that he received the 
pension from the Queen: he regularly disappeared and returned. He, in- 
deed, affirmed that he retired to study, anc that the money supported him in 
Solitude for many months; but his friends declared, that the short time in 
whtel it was speut sufficiently confuted his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who were desirous of 
setting him at length free from that indigence by which he had been hither- 
to oppressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Walpole iu his favour with 
so much earnestness, that they obtained a promise of the next place that 
Should become vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This 
promis 2 was made with an uncommon declaration, “ that it was not the pro- 
* m:3e of a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.” 

Mr Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, aud, as he ob- 
*TVCS in a poem written on that incident of his life, trusted and was trusted 3 
but soon ſound that his confidence was i- grounded, and this friendly pro- 

nise was not inviolable. He spent a long time in solicitations, and at last 
despaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minister some reason to 
velieve that he should not «tre ngthen his uwn interest by advancing him, for 
he The taken care to distin; uind himself in coſſee- houses as an advocate for 
the m inistry of the last years of Qucen Anne, and was always ready to 
justify the conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bolingbrok e, wiom he 

mentions with great regard in an Epistle upon Authors, which he wrote aboat 
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that time; but was too wise to publish, and of which only some fragments 
have appeared inserted by him in the Magazine” after his retirement. 
To despair was not, however, the character of Savage; when one pa- 


tronage failed, he had recourse to another. The prince was now extremely 


popular, and had very liberally rewarded the merit of some writers whom 
Mr. Savage did not think superior to himself, and therefore he resolved to 
addtess à poem to him. | 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which could regard only 
persons of the highest rank and gri-atest atiluence, and which was therefore 
proper for a poet intended to procure -the patronage of a prince; and 
having retired for some time to Richmond, that he might prosecute his de- 
Sign in {ull tranquillity, without the temptations of pleasure, or the solicita— 
tions of creditors, by which his meditations were in equal danger of being 
disconcerted, he produced a poem, On Public Spirit, with regard to 
s Public Works.” 

The plan ot ie poem is very extensive, and comprises a multitulle of to- 
picks, each of which might furnish matter sufficient for a long performance, 
and of which some have already employed more eminent writers; but 23 he 
was perhaps not fully acquainted with the whole extent of his own design, 
and was writing to obtain a supply of wants too pressing to admit of long or 
accurate enquiries, he passes negligently over many public works, which, 
even in bis own opinion, deserved to be more elahorately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint his readers by transient touches 
upon these subjects, which bave often been considered, and therefore na- 
turally raise expectations, he must he allowed amply te compensate his 
omissions, by expatiating, in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated bv any eminent poet, though it now appears 
more susceptible of embellishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
affect the passions, than many of those which have hitherto been thought 


most worthy of the oraaments of verse. The settlement of colonies in un- 


inhabited countries, the establishment of those in security, whose misfor- 
tunes have made their own country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquiSt- 
tion of property without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste aud 
Iuxuriant boumties of nature, and the enjoyment of those gifts which hea- 
ven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be Con 
sidered without giving rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and be wil · 
dering the imagination in delightful prospects; and, therefore, whatever 


speculatious they may produce in those who have confined themselves t 


political studies, naturally fixed the attention, and excited the applause, of 
a poet. The politician, when he considers men driven into other comm 
lives an 


for shelter, aud obliged to retire to forests and deserts, and pass thel : 
nx their posterity in the remotest corners of the world, to avoid chose hard- 
ships which they suffer or fear in their native place, may very properly 18 
quire, why the legislature does not provide a remedy for these miseries, [a 
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ther than encourage an escape from them. He may conclude, that the flight 
of every honest man is a loss to the community; that those who are un- 


happy without guilt aught to be relieved ; and the life, which is overbur- 


thened by accidental calamities, set at ease by the care of the publick ; and 
that those, who have by misfortune forfeited their claim to tayour, ought 
rather to be made useful to the society which they have injured, than be 
driven from it. But the paet is employed in a more pleasing undertaking 
than that of proposing laws which, however just or expedient, will never 
be made, or cudeavouring to reduce to rational schemes of government, so- 
cieties which were formed by chance, and are conducted by the private pas- 
sions of those who preside in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive from 
want and persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes 
of peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments which this pros- 
pect of retirement suggested to him, to censure those crimes which have heen 
generally committed by the discoverers of new regions, and to expose the 
enormous wickedness of making war upon barbarous nations hecause they 
cannot resist, and of invading countries because they are fruitful; of ex- 
tending navigation only to propagate vice, an of visiting distant lands only 
to lay them waste. He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and en- 
deavoured to suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that right is 
the consequence of power. 

His description of the various miceries which force men to seek for refuge 
in distant countries, affords another instance of his proficiency in the im- 
portant and extensive study of human liſe; and the tenderness with which 
he recounts them, another proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

[tis observable, that the close of this poem discovers a change which ex- 
perience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in 
his youth, and published in his Miscellanies, he declares his contempt of 
the contracted views and narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and 
declares his resolution either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like the 
Shrub; but in this poem, though addressed to a prince, he mentions this 
state of life as comprising those who ought most to attract reward, those 
who merit most the confidence of power and the familiarity of greatness ; 
and, accidentally mentioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his Opinion all the virtue of mankind was comprehended in that 
State, 

In describing villas and eardens, he did not omit to condemn that absurd 
custom which prevails among the English, of permitting set vants to receive 
money from strangers for the entertainment that they receive, and therefore 
:NSerted in his poem these lines: 


But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
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If gates, which to access should still give way, 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay? 

If p-rquizited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand? 
What foreign eye but with contempt surveys? 
What Muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise? 


But before the publication of his performance he recollected, that the 
Qycen allowed her Zarden and cave at Richmond to be sheun for money, 
and that obe so openly countenanced the practice, that she had bestowed the 
privileg of sbewing them as a place of profit on a man, whose merit she 
vlued self upon rewarding, though she gave him only the liberty of 
disgrecine his country. 

He therefore thought with more prudence than was often exerted by him, 
that the publication of these lines might be officiously represented as an in- 
sult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life and subsistence, and that 
the propriety of his observation would be no <ccurity against the censures 
which the unceasonableness of it might draw upon him; he therefore sup- 
pressed the passage in the first edition, but after the Queen's death thought 
the same caution no longer necessary, and restored it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefore published without any political faults, and in- 
scribed to the Prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he 
could prevail to present it to him, had no other method of attracting his 
observation than the publication of frequent advertisements, and therefore 
received no reward from his patron, however generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without indignation, being by 
some means or other confident that the prince was not ignorant of his ad- 
dress to him; and insinuated, that, if any advances in popularity could 
have been made by distinguishing him, he had not written without notice; 
or without reward, | 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem in person, and sent to 
the printer ſor a copy with that desigu; but either his opinion changed, or 
his resolution deserted him, and he continued to resent neglect without at- 
tempting to force himself into regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than his patron, for only se- 
venty-two were sold. though the performance was much commended by 
some whose judgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed. But 
Savage easily reconciled himself to mankind without imputing any defect to 
his work, by observing that his poem was unluckily published two days 
aſter the prorogation of the parliament, and by consequence at a time when 
all those who could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of preparing 
for.their departure, or engaged in taking leave of others upon their dismis- 
Sion from public affairs. 


It 
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It must be however allowed, in justification of the publick, that this 
performance is not the most excellent of Mr. Savage's works; and that 
though it cannot be denied to contain many striking sentiments, majestic 
lines, and just observations, it is in general not sufficiently polished in the 
language, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of his, poverty, 
which was such as very few could have supported with equal patience ; but 
to which, it must likewise de confessed, that few would have been exposed 
who received punctually fifty pounds a year; a salary which, though by no 
means equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient to 
support families above want, and was undoubtedly more than the necessities 
of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he withdrew to his dar- 
ling privacy, from which he returned in a short time to his former distress, 
and for some part of the year generally lived by chance, eating only when 
he was invited to the tables of his acquaintances, from which the meanness 
of his dress often excluded him, when the politenes3 and variety of his con- 
versation would have been thought a sufficient recompence tor his enter- 
tainwent. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the night some- 
times in mean houses, which are set open at r.ight to any casual wanderers, 
sometimes in cellars, among the riot and filth ot the meanest aud most pro- 
fligate of the rabble; and sometimes, when he had not money to support 
even the expences ol these receptacles, walked about the streets till he was "2 
weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with his 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of a gla+s-house. 5 

In this manner were passed those days and those nights which nature had 
enabled him to have employed in elevated speculations, useful studies, or 


pleasing conversatior. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, among 1 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the author of The 7/anderer, the man 1 


of exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious observations; the man 
whose remarks on ne might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of 
virtue might have enlightened the moralist, whose eloquence might have 
influenced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities might sometimes force him 
upon dizreputable practices; and it is probable that these lines in “ The 
Wanderer“ were occasioned by his reflections on his own conduct. 


Though misery leads to happiness, and truth, 
1 Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
g (O, let none censure, if, untried by grief, 
If, amidst woe, untempted by relief, ) 
h He Stooped reluctant to low arts of shame, 
Which then, ey'a then he scorn'd, and blush'd to name. 
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Whoever was acquainted with him, was certain to be solicited for small 
sums, which the frequency of the request made ip time considerable, and 
he was therefore quickly shunned by those who were become familiar enough 
to be trusted with his necessities; but his rambling manner of life, and con- 
stant appearance at houses of public resort, always procured him a new 5uc- 
cession of friends, whose kindness had not been e:chausted by repeated re- 
quests; $0 that he was seldom absolutely without resources, but had in its 
utmost exigences this comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of 
speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favours of this kind without the 
least submission or apparent consciousness of dependence, and that he did 
not seem to look upon a compliance with his request as an obligation that 
deserved any extraordinary acknowledgments; but a refusal was resented 
by him as an affront, or complained of as an injury; nor did he readily re- 
concile himself to those who either denied to lend, or gave him afterwards 
any intimation that they expected to he repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who knew his merit 
and distresses, that they received him into their families, but they soon dis- 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate; for, being always accus- 
tomed to an irregular manner of life, he could not confine himself to any 
stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would prolong 
his conversation till midnight, without consideriag that business might re- 
quire his friends application in the morning ; and when he had persuaded 
himself to retire to bed, was not without equal difficulty, called up to din- 
ner; it was therefore impossible to pay him any distinction without the en- 
tire subversion of all ceconomy, a kind of establishment which, wherever 


he went, he always appeared ambitious to overthrow. 


It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification of mankind, that it 
was not always by the negligence or coldness of his friends that Savage was 
distressed, but because it was in reality very difficult to preserve him long 
in a state of ease. To supply him with money was a hopeless attempt; for 
no sooner did he see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him free from 
care for a day, than he became profuse and luxurious. When once he had 
entered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never retired till 
want of money obliged him to some new expedient. If he was entertained 
in a family, nothing was any longer to be regarded there but amusements 
and jollity; wherever Savage entered, he immediately expected that order 
and business should fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domestick management should be op- 
posed to his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him; in his lowest 
state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of wit, and was al- 
ways ready to repress that insolence which the superiority of fortune incited, 
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that of merit: he never ad mitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, when he was without lodging, 
meat or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for mo- 
deration in his prosperity, left a message, that he desired to see him about 
nine in the morning. Savage knew that his intention was to assist him, 
but was very much disgusted that he should presume to prescribe the hour 
of his attendance, and, I believe retused to visit him, and rejected his 
kindness. 

The same 1nvincible temper, whether firmness or obstinacy, appeared in 
his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very frequently de- 
manded that the allowance which was once paid him should be restored ; 
but with whom he never appeared to entertain for a moment the thought 
of soliciting a reconciliation, aud whom he treated 'at once with all the 
haughtiness of superiority, and all the bitterness of resentment. He wrote 
to him, not in a style ©! supplication or respect, but of reproach, meaace 
and contempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever regained his allow- 
ance, to hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer than he is wiser than 
themselves, superiority of understanding is not so readily acknowledged as 
that of fortune; nor is that haughtiness, which the consciousness of great 
abilities incites, horn with the $4:1e suhmission as the tyranny of affluence ; 
and therefore Savage, by asserting his claim to deference and regard, and 
by treating those with contempt whom better {fortune animated to rebel 
against him, did not fail to raise a great number ol enemies in the different 
classes of mankind. Those who thought themselves raised above him by the 
advantages o! riches, hated him because they found no protection from the 
petulance ot his wit, Those who were esteemed for their writings feared 
him as a critic, and maligned him as a rival, and almost all the smaller 
vits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his resentment as to introduce 
him ina farce, and direct him to be personated on the stage, in a dress 
like that which he then wore ; a mean insult, which only insinuated that 
Savage had but one coat, and which was therefore despised by him rather 
than resented; for though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he never 
printed it: and as no other person ought to prosecute that revenge from 
which the person who was injured desisted, [ shall not preserve what Mr. 
Savage suppressed; of which the publication would indeed have been 2 
pumshment too severe for sc impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want of lodging 
or of food, but the neglect and contempt which it drew upon him. He 
complained that as his affairs grew desperate, he found his reputation for 
capacity visibly decline; that his opinion in questions of criticism was no 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of fashion ; and that those who, 
in the interval of his prosperity, were always encouraging him to great un- 
det takings 
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dertakings by encomiums on his genius and assurances of success, now re- 
ceived auy mention of his designs with coldness, thought that the sub- 
Jects on which he proposed to write were very difficult, and were ready to 
inform him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to 
employ much time in the consideration of his plan, and not presume to sit 
down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a superficial know- 
ledge ; difficulties were started on all sides, and he was no longer qualified 
for any performance but The Volunteer Laureat.” 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for he always pre- 
Served a steady confidence in his own capacity, and believed nothing above 
his reach, which he should at any time earnestly endeavour to attain, He 
formed schemes of the same kind with regard to knowledge and of fortune, 
and flattered himself with advances to be made in science, as with riches, 
to be enjoyed in some distant period of his life. For the acquisition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; for 
he was naturally inquisitive, and desirous of the conversation of those from 
whom any information was to be obtained, but by no means solicitous to 
improve those opportunities that were sometimes offered of raising his for- 
tune; and he was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when once he 
was in possession of them, rarely forsook him; a quality which could never 
be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus-wearing out his life in expectation that the Queen 
would some time recollect her promise, he had recourse to the usual prac- 
tice of writers, and published proposals for printing his works by subscription, 
to which he was encouraged by the success of many who had not a better 
right to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever was the reason, he did 

not find the world equally inclined to favour him; and he observed, with 
some discontent, that, though he offered his works at half a guinca, he was 
able to procure but a small number in comparison with those who cubscribed 
twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals neglected b. 
the Queen, who patronised Mr.Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited 
a competition among those who attended the court, who should most 
promote his interest, and who should first offer a subscription. This was 2 
distinction to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of asserting, that bis Þ 
his misfortunes, and his genius gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded by 
him on whom it was conterred. : 

Savage's applications were however not universally unsuccessful ; for 
some of the nobility countenanced his design, encouraged his proposals, 
and subscribed with great liberality. He related of the Duke ol Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him was not | 
than that which he received from his other sehemes; whenever à 8 
tion was paid him, he went to a tavern ; and, as money so collec 
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cessarily received in small sums, he never was able to send his poems to the 
press, but for many years continued his solicitations, and squandered what- 
ever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived ; and as his pro- 
posals grew obsolete, new ones were printed with fresher dates. To form 
schemes for the publication, was one of his favourite amusements; nor was 
he ever more at ease than when, with any friend who readily fell in with his 
schemes, he was adjusting the print, forming the advertisements, and regu- 
lating the dispersion of his new edition, which he really intended some time 
to publish, and which, as long as experience had shewn him the impossibi- 
lity of printing the volume together, he at last determined to divide into 


weekly or monthly numbers, that the profits of the first might supply the 
expences ot the next. 


Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting suspense, liv- 
ing for the greatest part in fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and con- 
sequently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of which he was no stran- 
ger to the remotest corners. But wherever he came, his address secured 
him friends whom his necessities soon alienated ; so that he had perhaps a 
more numerous acquaintance than any man ever before attained, there being 
scarcely any person eminent on any account to whom he was not known, 
or u hose Character he was not in some degree able to delineate. 
To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance every circumstance of 
his life contributed. Ile excelted in the arts of conversation, and therefore 
willingly practised them. Ile had seldom any home, or even a lodging in 
which he could be private; and theretore was driven into public houses for { 
the common conveniences of life and supports of nature. He was always 
ready to comply with every invitation, having no employment to withhold 
him, and often no money to provide for himself; and by dining with one 
company, he never {ailed of obtaining an introduction into another. 
Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his subsistence; yet did not 


the distraction of his views hinder him from reflection, nor the uncettainiy 
of his condition depress his gaiety. When he had wandered about without 
any fortunate adventure by which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes ' 
retired into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in study, to amuse 
it with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when some sudden misfortune had just fallen upon him, aud even then in 
| a {few moments he would disentangle himself from his perplexity, adopt the 


Subject of conversation, and apply his mind wholly to the objects that otheis 
presented to it. 


, WT p - . . . 
This life, unhappy as it may he already imagined, was yet imbittered, in 
5 1738, with new calamities. The death of the Queen deprived him of all 
5 the prospects of preſerment with which he so long entertained his imagina- 
. tion; and, as Sit Robert Walpole had before given him reason to believe 
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that he never intended the perſormance of his promise, he was now aban- 
doned again to fortune. | 

He was, however, at that time supported hy a friend ; and as it was not 
his custom to look out for distant calawitiez, or ſeel any other pain than that 
which forced itself upon his senses, he was not much afflicted at his loss, 
and perhaps comiorted himself that his pension would be now continued 
witnout the annual i:bute of a panegyric g. 

Another expectations utrihuted liczewie to support him: he had taken 
a resolution to write a <-con4 tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas Over- 
bur: in which he preserved a few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alt tation of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced new characters; 
so that it was a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of another subiect; 
but, in vindication of himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to {'nd a 
hetter; at:d that he thought it his interest to extinguish the memory of the 
first tragedy, which he could only do by writing one less defective upon the 
same story; by which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the booksel- 
lers, who, after the death of any author of reputation, are always industri- 
ous to swell his works, by uniting his worst productions with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded but slowly, and 
probably only employed himself upon it when he could find no other amuse- 
ment; but he pleazed himself with counting the profits, and perhaps ima- 
gined, that the theatrical 1cputation which he was about to acquire, would 
be equivalent to all that he had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, neglect the measures 
proper to secure the continuance of his pension, though some of h's favour— 
ers thought him culpable for omitting to write on her death, but on her 
birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the 5olidity of his judgment, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track of elegy had been so long 
beaten, that it was impossible to travel in it without treading in the foot- 
steps those who had gone before him; and that therefore it was necessat) 
that he might distinguish himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find out 
some new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This dithcult task he performed in $uch a manner, that this poem may 
be juscly ranked among the best pieces that the death of princes has produced. 
By transferring the inention of her death to her birth-day, he has formed a 
happy comb.natior. of topicks, which any other man would have thought 1t 
vey d Moult to connect in one view, but which he has united in such A 
manner: hat the relation between them appears natural; and it may be 
Justdy ad. at what no other man would have thought on, it now appears 
scarcel, r gnble for any man to miss. | 

Tune hecuty © this peculiar combination of images is 50 masterly, 
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cessary to mention many other delicate touches which may be found in it, 
and which would deservedly be admired in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the same poem, an in- 
stance of his prudence, an excellence for which he was not so often distin- 
eviched ; he does not forget to remind the King, in the most delicate and 
artſu! manner, of continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for some time in sus- 
pense, but was in no great degree solicitous about it, and continued his la- 
bour upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till che friend who had 
for a considerable time supported him, removing his family to another place, 
took occasion to dismiss him. It then became necessary to enquire more 
diligently what was determined in his affair, having reason to suspect that 
no great ſavour was intended him, because he had not received his pension 
at the usval time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of retrieving his interest, 
which were most likely to succeed; and some of those who were employed 
in the Exchequer cautioned him against too much violence in his proceed- 
ings: but Mr. Savage, who sglaom regulated his conduct by the advice of 
others, gave way to his passion, and demanded ol Sir Robert Walpole, at 
his levee, the reason of the distinction that was made between him and the 
other pensioners of the Queen, with a degree of roughness which perhaps 
determined him to withdraw what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or suspected, and what- 
ever influence was employed against him, he received soon alter an account 
that took from him all hopes 0! regaining his pension; and he had now no 
pros pect of subsistence but from kis play, and be knew no way of living for 
the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived of an estate and 
title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned by a mother, detrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted him, he entered the 
world without a friend; and thor 2} his abilities forced themselves into es- 
item and reputation, he was never able to obtain any real advantage, and 
whatever prospects arose were always intercepted as he began tO approach 
them. The king's intentions in his favour were frustrated; his dedication 
o the prince, hose genetosity on every other occasion was eminent, pro- 
cared him no reward; Sir Rohert Walpole, who valued himself upon keep- 
vg his promise to others, broke it to him without regret; and the bounty 
ol the Queen was, after her death, withdrawn from him, and from him 
only. on 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only with decenep, 
but with cheerfulness; nor was his gaiety clouded even by his last disa p- 
bointments, though he was in a short une reduced to the lowest degree ot 
distress, and often wanted both lodging and food. At this time he gave 
another instance of the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit; his cloaths 
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were worn out; and he received notice, that at a coffze-house some cloaths 
and linen were left for him: the person who sent them did not, I believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might spare the per— 
plexity of acknowledging the benefit; but though the offer was so far ge. 
nerous, it was ade with some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage 
so much resented, that he refused the present, and declined to enter the 
hous: till the cloaths that had been signed for him were taken away, 
His distress was now publicly known, and his friends, therefore, thought 
it proper to concert some measures ior ns reliet; and one of them wrote 2 


letter to him, in uhich he expressed his concern © for the miserable with- 


» 


c drawing of his penaon;” and gave him hopes, that in a short time he 
should find himself supplied with a competence, © without any dependence 
& on those little creatures which we are pleased to call “ the Great.” 

The scheme propored for this happy and independent subsistence was, 
that he should retire into Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty pounds 
a year, to be raised by a subecription, on which he was to live privately in 
a cheap place, Without aspiring any more to affluence, or having any ſat- 
ther caic of reputation. 


This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with intentions very dif- 


ferent © om those of his friends; for they proposed that he should continue 
an exile from London for ever, and spend all the remaining part of his lite 
at Swansea; but he designed only to take the opportunity, which their 
scheme offered him, of retreating for a short time that he might prepare his 
play for the sta, and his other works for the press, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own labour, 

Wich rege to his works, he proposed very great improvements, which 
would have required much time, or great application ; and when he had 
finished them, he designed to do justice to his subscribers, by publishing 
them according ti his proposals. 

As he vas ready to entertain himself with future pleasures, he had plan- 
ned out a scheme of life for the country, of which he had no knowledge 
but from pastorals and sopgs He imagined that he should be transported 
to scenes of fiowery {clicity, like those which one poet has reflected to al 
other; and kd projected a perpetual round of innocent pleasures, of which 
he suspected no interruption from pride, or ignorance or brutality. 

With these exe aons he was so enchanted, that when he was once 
genily reproached by a friend for submitting to live upon a subscription, 
and advised rather by a resolute exertion of his abilities to support him- 
self, he could not bear to c ar himself from the happiness which was to 
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without intermission, to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed 
was to be leard from every bramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
as a very importaat part of the happiness of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him to take a lodging 
in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors, and 
sent him every Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent before the next 
morning, and trusted after his usual manner the remaining part of the week 
to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of dependence. Those 
by whom he was to be supported began to prescribe to him with an air of 
authority, which he knew not how decently to resent, nor patiently to bear ; 
and he soon discovered, from the conduct of most of his subscribers, that 
he was yet in the hands of © litile creatures.” 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suſſer, he gave many instances, 
of which none appeared to raise his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furniching him with cloaths. Instead of consult- 
ing him, and allowing him to send a taylor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send a taylor to take his measure, and 
then to consult how they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as Savage's huma- 
nity would have suggested to him on a like occasion; but it had scarcely 
deserved mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncommon degree, 
shewn the peculiarity of his character. Upon hearing the design that was 
formed, he came to the lodging of a friend with the most violent agonies of 
rage, and, being asked what it could be that gave him such disturbance, he 
replied with the utmost vehemence of indignation, © That they had sent for 
* a taylor to measure him.” 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of renewing his-unea- 
sincss. Tt is probable, that, upon recollection, he submitted with a good 
grace to what he could not avoid, and that he discovered no resentment 
where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal compliance, 
tor when the gentleman, who had first informed him of the design to sup 
port him by a subscription, attempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be prevailed upon to comply with 
the measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Lemon, to prevail upon 
him to interpose his good offices with Lord Tyrconel, in which he solicited 
Sir William's assistance © ſor a man who really needed it as much as any 
man could well do;” and informed him, that he was retiring © for ever 
eto a place where he should no more trouble his relations, friends, or ene- 
mies,; he confessed, that his passion had betrayed him to some conduct 
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with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily ask his 
pardon; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's passion might be yet so high. 
that he would not © receive a letter from him,” begged that Sir Wiliiam 
would enden your to soften him; and expressed his hopes that he would 
comply with his request, and that * so small a relation would not harden 
cc his heart against him.“ 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to him, was not very 
agreeable to Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before he had opened it, 
not much inclined to approve it. But when He read it, he ſound it con- 
tained sentiments entirely opposite to his own, and, as he asserted, to the 
truth, and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of 
masculine resentment and warm expostulations. He very justly observed, 
that the style was too supplicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have made him complain with © the dignity of a 
“ gentleman in distress.” He declared that he would not write the para- 
graph in which he was to ask Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, © he despised 
<« his pardon, and therefore could not heartily, and would not hypocriti- 
*« cally, ask it.” He remarked that his friend made a very unreasonable dis- 
tinction between himself and him; for, says he, © when you mention men 
& of high rank in your own character,” they are “ those little creatures 
c whom we are pleased to call the great ;” but when you address them © in 
« mine,” no servility is sufficiently humble. He then with great propriety 
explained the ill consequences which might be expected from such a letter, 
which his relations would print in their own defence, and which would tor 
ever be produced as a full answer to all that he should alledge against them; 
for he always intended to publish a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentleman 
by whom this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons 
and agreed that it ought to be suppressed. | 
After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at length raised, 
which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid by 
one gentleman? ; such was the generosity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without solicitation, could not now be effected by applica» 
tion and interest; and Savage had a great number to court and to obey for 
a pension less than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exacting any 
scrvilities. a 

Mr. Savage however was satisſted, and willing to retire, and was con- 
vinced that the allowance, though scanty, wouid be more than sufficient for 
him, being now determined to commence a rigid «conomist, and to live 
according to the exact rules of {rugality ; for nothing was in his opinion 
more contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his income, excecded 
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it; and yet he conſessed, that instances of such folly were too common, 
and lamented that some men were not to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in July 1739, having 
taken leave with great tenderness of his friends, and parted from the au- 
thor of this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was ſurnished with fifteen 
guineas, and informed, that they would be sufficient, not only for the ex- 
pence of his journey, but for his support in Wales for some time; and that 
there remained but little more of the first collection. He promised a strict 
adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went away in the stage-coach ; 
nor did his friends expect to hear from him, till he informed them of his 
artival at Swansea. : = 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the fourteenth day 
after his departure, in which he sent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and without money; and that he therefore could not proceed u:thout 
2 remittance. They then sent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he was to go to Swan— 
sea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, so that he could 
not immediately obtain a passage; and being therefore obliged to stay there 
some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated himself with many of the 
principal inhabitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished at their puh- 
lick feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified his vanity, and therefore 
easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of the conduct of 
his friends in London, and irritated many of them so wuch by his letters, 
that they withdrew, however honourably their contributions ; and it is be- 
lieved, that little more was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which 
were allowed him by the gentleman who proposed the subscription, 

Alter some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the place originally pro- 
posed for his residence, where he lived about a year, very much dissatis- 
ficd with the diminution of his salary; but contracted, as in other places, 
acquaintance with those who were most distinguished in that country, among 
whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones; by some verses which 
he inserted in © The Gentleman's Magazine*.” 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were wanting when 
he left London; and was desirous of coming to town, to bring it upon the 
stage. This design was very warmly opposed; and he was advised, by his 
chief henefactor, to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mal- 
let, that it might be fitted for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive 
the profits, out of which an annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. He was by no 
means convinced that the judgment of those, to whom he was required to 
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submit, was superior to his own. He was now determined, as he expressed 
it, to be © no longer kept in leading strings,” and had no elevated idea of 
ce his bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the profits of his own 
ce labours.“ 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription for his works, and had 
once hopes of success, but in a short time alterwards formed a resolution 
of leaving that part of the country, to which he thought it not reasonable 
to be confined for the gratification of those, who, having promised him a 
liberal income, had no sooner banished him to a remot« corner, than they 
reduced his allowance to a salary scarcely equal to ihe nece-51:ies of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which in his own opinioa at least, he 
had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all correspondence, with most 
of his contribators, and appeared to consider them as persecutors and op- 
pressc:s ; and ia the later part of his liſe declared, that their conduct to- 
wards him, since his departure from London, © had been perfidiousness 
& improving upon perfidiousness, and inhumarity on inhumanity.“ 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities Mr, Savage did not some- 
times incite him to satirical exaggerations ol the behaviour ot those by whom 
he thought himself reduced to them. But it must be granted, that the di- 

minution of his allowance was a great hardship, and that those who with— 
drew their subscriptions from a man, who upon the faith of their promise, 
had gone into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all those by whom he 
had been before relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindi- 
cate their conduct. 

It may be alleged and perhaps justly, that he was petulant and contemp- 
tuous ; that he more frequent!-- reproached his subscribers ſor not giving 
him more, than thank them for what he received ; but it 13 to be remem- 
bered, that his conduct, and this is the worst charge that can be drawn up 
against him, did them no real injury; and that it therefore ought rather to 
have been pitied than resented ; at least, the resentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets which his conduct will 
hardly deserve that starves the man whom he has persuaded to put himself 
into his power. | | 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that they should, 
before they had taken away what they promised, have replaced him in his 
former state, that they should have taken no advantages from the situation 
to which the appearance of their kindness had reduced him, and that he 
should have been recalled to London before he was abandoned. He might 
justly represent, that he ought to have been considered as a lion in the tolls, 
and demand to be released before the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with an intent to ke? 
turn to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness * 
he had formerly found invited him to stay. He was not only caressed an 


itl 
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which it had been happy if he had im-nediately departed for London; but 
kis negligence did not suffer him to consider, that uch proots of kindness 
were not often to be expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in 
a great degree the effect of novelty, and might probably, be every day less; 

ad therefore he took no care to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
raged by one favour to hope for another, till at length generosity was ex- 
hauste and officiousness varied. 

Auother part of his misconduct was the practice of prolonging his vi- 
sits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting all the families into which he 
was admitted. This was an error, in a place of commerce, which all the 
charms of his conversation could not compensate ; for what trader would 
purchase such airy Satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must be the 
consequence of midnight merriment, as those hours which were gained at 
night were generally lost in the morning. 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants was gratified, 
found the number of his friends daily decreasing, perhaps without suspect- 
ing for what reason their conduct was altered: for he still continued to har- 
rass, with his nocturnal intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, and 
admitted him to their houses. 1 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at Bristol in visits or at 
taverns, for he sometimes returned to his studies, and began several consi- 
derable designs. When he felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
tom the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the 
suburbs, till he found himself again desirous of company, to which it is 
likely that intervals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always tull of his design of returning to London, to bring his 
tragedy upon the stage; but having neglected to depart with the money that 
was raised for him, he could not afterwards procure a sum sufficient to 
delray the expences of his journey; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have 
tad any other effect than, by putting immediate pleasures into his power 
to have driven the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving a scheme for the mor- 
row, distress stole upon him by imperceptible degrees. His conduct had 
already wearied some of those who were at first enamoured of his conver- 
dation; but he might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, whom he might 
have entertained with equal success, had not the decay of his cloathes made 
no longer consistent with their vanity to admit him to their tables, or to 
associate with him in publick places. He now began to find every man from 
home at whose house he called; and was therefore no longer able to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, but wandered about the town, slighted and ne- 
glected, in quest of a dianer, which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the officers for small debts 
which he had contracted ; and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
"mall number of friends from whom he had still reason to hope tor favours. 

Vox. J. 3 N His 
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His custom was to lie in hed the greatest part of the day, and to go out in the 
dark with the utmost privacy, and after having paid his visit return again 
be fore morning to his lodging, which was in the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, he suſſer— 
ed the utmost extremities of poverty, and often fasted so long that he was 
seized with ſaintness, and had lost his appetite, not being able to bear the 
smell of meat, till the action of his stomach was restored by a cordial, 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five pounds from London, 
with which he provided himself a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London, bu: unhappily spent his money at a favourite tavern Thus was 
he again confined to Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffs, 
In this exigence he once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his 
house, though at the usual inconveniences with which his company was at- 
tended ; for he could neither be persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor 
to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of misery, he was always 
disengaged and chearful: he at sometimes pursued his studies, and at others 
continued or enlarged his epistolary correspondence; nor was he ever so far 
dejected as to endeavour to procure an encrease of his allowance by any 
other methods than accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from his friends at Bristol, 
who as merchants, and by consequence svfficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be supposed to have looked with much compassion upon negligence and 
extravagance, or to think any excellence equivalent to a fault of such con- 
sequence as neglect of hm. Tt is natural to imagine, that many of 
those, who would have relieved his real wants, were discouraged [rom the 
exertion of their benevolence by observation of the use which was made of 
their favours, and conviction that relief would only be momentary, and that 
the same necessity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and returned to his lodging at 
the inn, still intending to'st out in a few days for London; but on the 
toth of January 742-3, having been at supper with two of his friends, he 
was at his return to his Jodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, 
which he owed at a coffee house, and conducted to the house of a <herifl's 
officer. The account which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one 
of the-gentlemen with whom he had Supped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

& Tt was not a little unfortunate for me, that I spent yesterday's evening 
ce with you; because the hour hindered me from entering on my new dodg- 
ing; however, I have now got one, but such an one as I believe nobody 
c would chuse. 1 : 

* | was arrested, at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as I was going up stats 


* to bed, at Mr. Boyyer's ; but taken in so private a manner, that! pe 
. c noboGy 
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nobody at the White Lion is apprised of it. Though I let the officer 
know the strength (or rather weakness) of my pocket, yet they treated 
me with the utmost civility; and even when they conducted me to con- 
finement, it was in such a manner, that I verily believe I could have 
escaped, which I would rather be. ruined than have done, notwitk - 
Standing the whole amount of my finances was but three pence halt- 
penny. 
In the first place I must insist, that you will industriously conceal this 
from Mrs. S——s, because I would not have her good-nature suffer 
that pain, which, I know, she would be apt ro feel on this occasion. 
& Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of friendship, by no 
means to have one uneasy thought on my account: but to have the same 
pleasantry uf countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, which (God 
be praised !) I have in this, and have had in a much severer calamity. 
Furthermore I charge you, if you value my friendship as truly as I do 
yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the least resentment against Mrs. 
Read, I believe she has ruined me, but freely forgive her; and (though 
I will never more have any intimacy with her) I would, at a due distance 
rather do her an act of good, than ill will. Lastly (pardon the expres- 
sion) I absolutely command you not to offer me any pecuniary assistance 
nor to attempt getting me any from any one of your friends. At another 
time, or on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well assured, I 
would rather write to you in the submissive style of a request, than that 
of a peremptory command. 
© However, that my truly valuable friend may not think I am too proud 
to ask a favour, let me entreat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
for this day, not only for the sake of saving me the expence of porters, 
but for the delivery of some letters to people whose names I would not 
8 known to Strangers. 

The civil treatment | have thus far met from those whose prisoner I 


am, makes me thanktul to the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 


visit me (on my birth night) with affliction, yet (such is his great good- 
ness) my ailliction is not without aleviating circumstances. I murmur 
not; but am all resignation to the d:vine will. As to the world, I hope 
that | {hall be enducd by Heaven with that presence of mind, that Serene 
dignity in misforture, that constitutes the character of a true nobleman 3 
a dipnity far beyond that of coronets; a nobility arisiug from the just 
principles of philosophy, refined and exalted by those of Christianity.“ 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he should be able to 


procure bail, and avoid the necessity of going to prison. The state in 
which he passed his time, and the treatment which he received, are very 
justly expressed by him in a letter which he wrote to a friend: © The 
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« whole day,” says he, © has been employed in various people's filling my 
cc head with their foolish chimerical systems, which has obliged me cooly 
c“ (as far as nature will admit) to digest, and accomodate myself to every 
ce different person's way of think ing ; hurried from one wild system to ano— 
ther, till it has quite made a chaos oi wy imagination, and nothing done 
promised disappointed ordered to send, every hour, from one part 
of the town to the other.” 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and applauded, found that 
to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they all refused to preserve 
him from a prison at the expence of eight pounds; and therefore, after 
having been for some time at the officers house, „at an immense expence, 
as he observes in his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate, 

This expence he was enabled to support by the generosity of Mr. Nash 
at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an account of his condition, im- 
mediately sent him five guineas, and promised to promote his subscription 
at Bath, with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom from suspense 
and rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of hope and disappointinent ; he 
now found that his friends were only companions, who were willing to 
Share his gaiety, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; and therefore he 
No longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must however be observed of one gentleman, that he offered to release 
him by paying the debt; but that Mr. Savage would not consent to, 1 $up- 
Pose because he thought that he had before been too burthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, that a collection should be made for 
his eulargement ; but he“ treated the proposal,” and declared“ < he should 
e again treat it, with disdain. As to writing any medicant letters, he bad 
© too high a spirit, and dftermined only to write to some ministers of state, 
* to try to regain his pension.“ 

He continued to complain} of those that had sent him into the country, 
and objected to them, that he had ** lost the profits of his play, which had 
been finished three years ;” and in another letter declares his resolution to 
publish a pamphlet, that the world might know how © he had been used.“ 

This pamphlet u as never written; for he in a very short time recovered 
his usual tranquillity, and cheerlully applied to more inoffensive Studies, 
He indeed <tcadily declared, that he was promised a yearly allowance 
of nity pounds, and never ſeceived hall the sum; but he Seemed to le- 


In a letter after his confinement, Dr. J. 
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sign himself to that as well as to other mistortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it in his a ůꝭ%8sements and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his continement appears from the 
following letter, which he wrote, January the 3oth, to one of his friends in 


London: 


« I now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, where I have 
© been ever since Monday last was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with 
„ much more tranquillity than I have known for upwards of a twelvemonth 
„ past; hang a room entirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
my poetical studies, uninterrupted and agreeable to my mind. I thank 
the Almighty, I am now all collected in myself; aad, though my person 
«is in confinement, my miad can expatiate on ample and useful subjects 
„with all the freedom imaginable. I am now more conversant with the 
“Nine than ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to 
ebe a bird of the Muses, I assure you, Sir, I sing very freely in my cage: 
sometimes indeed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but at others 
«© in the cheerful strains of the lark.“ 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one subject to another, 
without confining himself to any particular task; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, to be mentioned with 
applause; and, whatever faults may be imputed to him, the virtue of suf- 
fering wel! cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in the opinion 
of Epict-cas, constituted a wise wan, are those of bearing and forbearing, 
winch ir cannot indeed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by Sa- 
vage, and indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently to practise 
the other, 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the prison, with great hu- 
manity; was supported by him at his own table, without any certainty of 
recompence ; had a room to himself, to which he could at any time retire 
from all disturbance ; was allowed to stand at the door of the prison, and 
sometimes taken out into the fields ;* so that he suffered fewer hardships 
in prison than he had been accustomed to undergo in the greatest part of 
his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle execution of his 
office, but made some overtures to the creditor for his release, though with- 
out effect; and continued, during the whole tune oft his imprisonment, to 
treat him with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which makes it most 
difficult ; and therefore the humanity of a gaoler certainly deserves this 
Public attestation ; and the man, whose heart has not been hardened by 
Such an employment, may be justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. 


dee this confirmed, Gent, Mag. vel, LVII. 1140. N. 11 
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Tt an inscription was once engraved © to the honest toll-gatherer,” less ho- 
nours ought not to be paid © to the tender gaoler.” 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and sometimes presents from 
his acquaintances; but they did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater 
part of which he was indebted to the generosity of this keeper; but these la- 
vours, however they might endear to him the particular persons from whom 
he received them, were very tar from impressing upon his mind any advan- 
tageous ideas of the people of Bri-tol, and therefore he thought he could not 
more properly employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem called 
te London and Bristol delineated *,” 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which, without con- 
Sideting the chasm, is not perlect, he wrote to London an account of his de- 
Sign, and informed his friend, that he was determined to print it with his 
name; but enjoined him not to communicate his intention to his Bristol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from publishing it, at least from prefixing his name; and de- 
clared, that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy with his res0- 
lution to own it at its first appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an 
answer agreeable to his character, in the following terms: 

* I received yours this morning; and not without a little surprise at the 
* contents. To answer a question with a question, you ask me concerning 
London and Bristol, Why will I add delineated & Why did Mr, Woolaston 
© add the same word to his RELICGCION of NATURE? I suppose that it 
* was his will and pleasure to add it in his case; and it is mine to dy 50 in 
% my own. You are pleased to tell me, that you understand not why sen 
* crecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to set my name to it, My answer 1s 
I have my private reasons, which I am not obliged to explain to any 
« one. You douyt my friend Mr. S would not approve of it And 
* what is it to me whether he does or not! Do you imagine that Mr. S—— 
«* 1s to dictate tome? if any man who calls himself my friend should assume 
* Such an air, I would spurn at his friendship with contempt. You sa), : 
« teen to think so by not letting him know it—And suppose I do, what 
te then? Perhaps I can give reasons for that disapprobation, very foreign 
from what you would imagine. Yeu go on in saying, Suppose [ should 
* not put my name to it—My answer is, that Iwill not suppose any such 
e thing, being determined to the contrary : neither, Sir, would I have you 
suppose, that I applied to you for want of another press ; nor would [ have 
you imagine, that Lowe Mr. S—— obligations which [ do not- 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adherence to his ow 
resolutions, however absurd. A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, what 
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ever insults he might have received during the latter part of his Stay at Bris- 
tol, once caressed, esteemed, and presented with a liberal collection, he 
could forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the pe- 
tulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his resentment, and publish a satire, 
by which he might reasonably expect that he should alienate those who then 
supported him, and provoke those whom he could neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is probable that only his 
death could have hindered him, is sufficient to shew, how much he disre- 
g1rdes] all conciderations that opposed his present passions, and how readily 
he hazarded all future advantages for any immediate gratifications. What- 
ever was his predominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from con. plying with it; nor had opposition any other effect than to heighten 
his ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 

This ver ſormance was however laid aside, while he was employed in so- 
licttiug 4<SMtai.ce from several or02t Persons; and one interruption succeed- 
ing anotbe- odere im om supplying the chasm, and perhaps from re- 
toucinag the other parts, which he can hardly be imagined to have finished 
in his own opinion; for it is very vnequal, and some of the lines are rather 
inserted to rhy me to others, than to support or improve the sense; but the 
first and last parts are worked up with great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most part in study, or in receiving 
visits; but Sometimes he descended to lower amusements, and diverted him- 
self in the kitchen with the conversation of the criminals; for it was nor 
pleasing to him to be much without company ; and though he was very ca- 
puble of a judicious choice, he was often comented with the first that of- 
tered ; for this he was sometimes reproved by his friends, who found him 
surrounded with felons : but the reproof was on that, as on other occasions, 
thrown away; he continued to gratify himself, and to set very little value 
on the opinion of others. | 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use of such oppor- 
tunities as occurred of benefiting those who were more miserable than him- 
self, and was always ready to perform any office of humanity to his fellow- 
prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his subscribers except 
one, who vet continued to remit him the twenty pounds a year which he 
had promised him, and by whom it was expected that he would have been 
in a very short time enlarged, because he had directed the keeper to enquire 
after the state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according to the forms of the 
court“, that the creditor might be obliged to make him some allowance, if 
he was continued a prisoner, and, wnen on that occasion he appeared in 
the hall, was treated with very unusual respect. 
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But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised by some accounts that 
had been spread of the satire; and he was informed that some of the mer— 
chants intended to pay the allowance which the law required, and to detain 
him a prisoner at their own expence. This he treated as an empty menace; 
and perhaps might have hastened the publication, only to shew how much 
he was superior to their insults, had not all his schemes been suddenly de- 
stroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received ſrom one of his 
friends“, in whose kindness he had the greatest confidence, and on whoce 
assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden resentment dictated, 
Henley, in one of his advertisements, had mentioned <* Pope's treatment 
ce of Savage.” This was supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a com- 
plaint made by Savage to Henley, and was thereſore mentioned by him 
with much resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn protestation of 
his innocence, but however appeared much disturbed at be accusation. 
Some days afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back gag ide, which, 
as it was not violent, was not suspected to be dangerous; but xrowing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July he confined himself to his 
room, and a lever seized his spirits. The symptoms gr-w every day more 
formidable, but his condition did not enable him to procure any k assistance. 
The last time that the keeper saw him was on July the 31st, 1743; when 
Savage, Seeing him at his bed-side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, 
ce J have Something to say to you, Sir;” but, after a pause, moved his hand 
in a melancholy manner; and, finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, © Tis gone!” The keeper soon after left 
him; and the next morning he died. He was buried in the church- yard of 
St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a man equally distin- 
guished by his virtues and vices; and at once remarkable for his weaknssses 
and abilities. | 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a long visage, coarse 
features, and melancholy aspect: of a grave and manly depôrtment, a 50: 
lemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into 
an engaging easiness of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice tre- 
mulous and mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, but very Seldom 
provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and active. IIis judg- 
ment was accurate, his apprehension quick, and his memory so tenaciouss 
that he was frequently observed to know what he had learned from others n 
a Short time, better than those hy whom he was informed; and could fre- 
quently recollect incidents, with all their combination of circumstances, 
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which few would have regarded at the present time, but which the quick- 
ness of his apprehension impressed upon him. He had the art of escaping 
from his own reflections, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, compared 
with the small time which he spent in visible endeavours to acquize it. He 
mingled in cursory conversation with the same s$teadiness of attention as 
others apply to a lecture ; and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint that could be improved. He 
had therefore made in cofſee-houses the same proficiency is 0i1ers in their 
closets : and it is remarkable, that the writings of a man of li: education 
and little reading have an air of learning scarcely to be found in any other 
performances, but which perhaps as often obscures as embelishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to writings and to 
men. The knowledge of life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce the suffrage of Savage in 
lavour of human nature, of which he never appeared to entertain such odi- 
ous ideas as some, who perhaps had neither his judgment nor experience, 
have published, either in ostentation of their sagacity, vindication of their 
crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

This method of life particularly qualified him for conversation, of which 
he knew how to practice all the graces. He was never vehement or loud, 
but at once modest and eaey, open and respectful; his language was viva- 
cious or elegant, and equally happy upon grave and humourous 8ubjects. 
He was generally cenzured for not knowing when to retire ; but that was 
not the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune: when he left his com 
pany, he was frequently to spend the remaining part of the night in the street, 
or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it is not strange that 
he delayed as long as he could ; and sometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities for the direction of his 
own conduct: an irregular and dissipated manner of lite had made him the 
gave of every passion that happened to be excited by the presence of its 
object, and that slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a lite irregular 
and dissipated. He was not master of his own motions, nor could promise 
any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his œconomy, nothing can be added to the relation of 
his life. He appeared to think himself born to be supported by others 
and dispensed from all necessity of providing for himself; he therefore 
never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to se- 
cure the profits which his writings might have afforded him. His temper 
was, 1n consequence of the dominion of his passions, uncertain and capri- 
cious; he was easily engaged, and easily digusted ; but he is accused of 
retaining his hatred more tenactously than his benevolence. 
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He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and always ready 
to perform offices of humanity; but when he was provoked (and very small 
offences were sufficient to provoke him), he would prosecute his revenge 
with the utmost acrimony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; for though he was zealous 
in the support or vindication of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered himself as di-charged- by the 
first quarrel from all ties of honour or gratitude; and would betray those 
Secrets which in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to him. Tais 
practice drew upon him an universal accusation of ingratitude : nor can it 
be denied that he was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation ;. for he could not bear to conceive himself in a state of depen- 
dance, his pride being equally powerful with his other passions, and appear- 
ing in the form of iusolence at one time, and of vanity at another. Vanity 
the most innocent species of pride, was most frequently predominant : he 
could not easily leave off, when he at once begun to mention himself or 
his works; nor ever read his verses without stealing his eyes from the page 
to discover in the laces of his audience how they were affected with any 
favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to the delicacy with 
which he was always careful to separate his own merit from every other 
man's, and to reject that praise to which he had no claim. He did not for- 
get, in mentioning his perſormances, to mark every line that had been sug- 
gested or amended; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed three 
words in © The Wanderer” to the advice of his iriends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little reason; his accounts, though 
not indeed always the same, were generally consistent. When he loved any 
man, he suppressed all his faults; and when he had been offended by him, 
concealed all his virtues « but his characters wete generally true, 80 far as 
he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might have 
sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

in cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truth, and justice: he 
knew very well the n<c5siry of goodness to the present and future hippt- 
ness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who has less endeayoured 
to please by flattering the appetites or perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to influence mankind in any 
other character, if one pie ge wich he had resoIved to suppress be except» 
ed, he has very little to rcar from the strictest moral or religious Cenzure- 
And though he may not be altogether secute against the objections 01 the 
critic, it must however be acknowledged, that his works Are the produc- 
tions of a genius truly poetical; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they have an original air, 
v hich has no 1esemb'2nce of any foregoing writer, that the versification and 
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zuecess, because what was nature in Savage, would in another be affecta- 
tion. It must be confessed, that his descriptions are striking, his images ani- 
mated, his fictions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pursued; 
that his diction is elevated, though Sometimes 8 and his numbers so- 
norous and majestic, though frequently Slug2ish and encumbered. Of his 
style, the general fault is harshness, and its general ccxellence is dignity; 
of his sentiments, the prevailing beauty is Simplicity, and uniformity the 
prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none who candidly consider his for- 
tune, will thiak an apology either necessary or difficult. If he was not 
always Suthciently instructed in his subject, his knowledge was at least 
greater than could have been attained by others in the same state. If 
his works were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably he exacted 
from a man oppressed with want, which he has no hope of relieving but 
by a speedy publication. The insolence -and resentment of which he is 
accused were not easily to be avoided by a great mind irritated by perpetual 
hardships, and constrained hourly to return the spuras of contempt, and 
repress the insolence of prosperity; and vanity surely may be readily par- 
doned in him, to whom life afforded no other comforts than barren praises, 
and the consciousness of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who have slumbered away 
their time on the down of plenty; nor will any wise man easily presume to 
say, „Had I been in Savage's condition, I should have lived or written 
« vetter than Savage. 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, who languish 
under any part of his sufferings, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel 0 those afllictions from which the abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him; or those, who, in confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common maxims of life, shall be 
reminded, that nothing will supply the want of prudence ; and that negli- 
zence and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit 
diculous, and genius contemptible, | 
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N Account of Dr. Swift has been already collected, with great diligence 
A and acuteness, by Dr. Hawkesworth, according to a scheme which! 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship. I cannot therefote be 
expected to say much of a life, concerning which I had long since com- 
municated my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his narrations with 
so much elegance of language and force of centiment. 


JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to an account said to be“ written 
by himself, the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney and was born at Dublin 
on St. Andrew's day, 1667: according to his own report, as delivered by 
Pope to Spence, he was born at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who 
was minister of a parish in HerefordshireF- During his life the place of 
his irth was undetermined. F- was contented to be called an Irizhman by 
the Irish ; but woul:! occasionally call himself an Englishman. The ques- 
tion may, without much regret, be leſt in the obscurity in which he delighted 
to involve it. a 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. He was sent at the age 
of six to the school at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year (1682) was ad- 
mitted into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent or not happy. Tt 
must disappoint every reader's expectation, that, when at the usual time he 
claimed the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found by the examiners too con- 

spicuously deficient ſor regular admission, and obtained his degree at last 
by Special favour, a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 


Mr Sheridan in his life of Swift observes, that this account was really written by the Deaoy 


and now exists in his own hand-writing in the Library of Dublin College, E, 
+ 5pence's Anecdotes, vol, II. p. 273, 
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Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he was much ashamed, 
and shame had its proper effect in producing reformation. He resolved from 
that time to study eight hours a-day, and continued his industry for seven 
years, with what improvement is sufficiently known. This part of his sto- 
ry well deserves to be remembered; it may afford useful admonition and 
powerful encouragement to men, whose abilities have been made tor a time 
useless by their passions or pleasures, and who having lost one part of life 
in idleness, are tempted to throw away the remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued three years longer at Dub- 
lin; and in this time, if the obser vation of an old companion may be trusted 
he drew the first sketch of his © Tale of a Tub.” 

When he was about one-and-twenty { 1688), being by the death of 
Godwin Swift his uncle, who had supported him, left without subsistence, 
he went to consult his mother, who then lived at Leicester, about the future 
course of his life, and by her direction Solicited the advice and patronage 
of Sir William Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, 
2nd whose father Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom Jona- 
than had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew of his father's friend, 
with whom he was, when they conversed together, so much pleased, that he 
detained him two years in his house. Here he became known to King 
William, who sometimes visited Temple when he was disabled by the gout, 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, shewed him how to cut aspa- 
ragus in the Dutch way. | 'k 

King William's notions were all military ; and he expressed his kindness 
to Swift by offering to make him a captain of horse. ; 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took Swift with him; and 4 
when he was consulted by the Earl of Portland about the expedience of | 4 
complying with a bill then depending for making parhaments triennial, Pp. 
against which King William was strongly prejudiced, after having in vain "7 
tried to shew the Earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal A 
power, he sent Swift for the same purpose to the King. Swift, who pro- 115 
bably was proud of his employment, and went with all the confidence of 14 
a young man, found his arguments, and his art of displaying them, made ) bt 
totally ineffectual by the predetermination of the King; and used to men- i 
tion this disappointment as his ſerst antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as he thought, by eating 
too much fruit. The original cf diseases is commonly obscure. Almost 
every boy eats as much fruit as he can get, without any great inconve- 
nience. The disease of Swift was giddiness with deafness, which attack- 
ed him from time to time, began very early, pursued him through life, and 
at last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 
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Being much qppressed at Moor-park by this grievous malady, he was 
advised to try his native air, and went to Ireland ; but finding no benefit, 
returned to Sir William, at whose house he continued his studies, and is 


known to have read ameng other books, Cyprian” and Irenzus.” He 


thought exercise of great necessity, and used to run half a mile up and down 
a hill every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which his first degree was conferred 
left him no great fondne ss for the University of Dublin, and therefore he 
resolved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. In the testimonial which he 
produced, the words of disgrace were omitted; and he took his Master's 
degree (July the 5, 1692) with such reception and regard as fully con- 
tented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at Leicester a 
yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless some violence of weather drove 
him into a waggon, and at night he would go toa penny lodging, where he 
purchased clean sheets for six-pence. This practice Lord Orrery imputes 
to his innate love of grossness and vulgarity : some may ascrihe it to his 
desire of Surveying human life through all its varieties ; and others, perhaps 
with equal probability, to a passion which seems to have been deep fixed 
in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor-park deserved 
some other recompence than the pleasure, however mingled with improve- 
ment, of Temple's conversation; and grew so impatient, that (1694) he 
went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, is said to have 
made him Deputy Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; which, according to his 
kinsman's account, was an office which he knew him not able to discharge- 
Swift therefore resolved to enter into the Church, in which he had at first 
no higher hopes than cf the chaplainship to the Factory at Lisbon ; but 
being recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot in 
Connor, of about an hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift so necessary, 
that he invited him back, with a promise to procure him English prefer- 
ment, in exchange for the prebend which he desired him to resign. With 
this requꝭ t Swift complied, having perhaps equally repented their sepa- 
re: ion, and they lived on together with mutual satisfaction; and, in the 
four years that passed between his return and Temple's death it is probable 
that he wrote the Tale of a Tub” and the“ Battle of the Books.” 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a poet, and wrote 
Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the King, and to the Athenian society a 
knot of obscure men*, who published a periodical pamphlet of answers to 


The Publisher of this Collection was John Dunton. E 
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questions sent, or supposed to be sent, by Letters. I have been told that 
Dryden, having perused these verses, said, “ Cousin Swift, you will ne- 
« yer be a poet; and that this denunciation was the motive of Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. | 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuscripts to Swift, 
for whom he had obtained, from King William a promise of the first pre- 
bend that should be vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift dedicated to the King 
the posthumous works with which he was intrusted but neither the dedi- 
cation, nor tenderness for the man whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and-fondness, revived in King William the remembrance of his pro- 
mise. Swift awhile attended the Court; but soon found his solicitations 
hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany him into 
Ireland, as his private secretary; but after having done the business till 
their arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Bush had persuaded the 
Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper secretary, and had obtained the 
office for himself. In a man like Swift, such circumvention and incon- 
stancy must have excited violent indignation. | 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the disposal of the 
deanery of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it; but by the secretary's 
influence supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was bestowed on 
<©mebody else; and Swift was dismissed with the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin in the diocese of Meath, which together did not equal half the 
value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by reading prayers on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, and performed all the offices of his profession with 
great decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to Ireland the unfortu- 
nate Stella, a voung woman whose name was Johnson, the daughter of the 
*eward of Sir William Temple, who, in consideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose 
whole fortune was twenty-seven pounds a year for her life.. With these la- 
dies he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his bosom ; 
but they never resided in the same house, nor did he see either without a 
witness. They lived at the Parsonage, when Swift was away; and when 
be returned, removed to a lodging, or to the house of a n=! hbouring 
clergyman, 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world with early 
ee: his first work, except his few poetical Essays, was the “ Dis- 

entions in Athens and Rome,” published in (1701) in his thirty- fourth 
year, After its appearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he heard men- 
ion made of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with poli- 
ua! Knowledge. When he seemed to doubt Burnet's right to the work, 
he 
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he was told by the Bishop, that he was © a young man ;”- and, «till per- 
sisting to doubt, that he was „a very positive young man.” 

Three years afterward (1504) was published “ The Tale of a Tub :” 
of this book charity may be persuaded to think that it might be written by 
a man of a peculiar character, without ill intention; but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its author, though it be universally 
believed, was never owned by himself, nor very well proved by any eyi- 
dence ; but no other claimant can be produced, and he did not deny it when 
Archbishop Sharp and the Duchess of Somerset by shewing it to the 
Queen, debarred him from a bishoprick. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public, Sacheverell, 
meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, seeming to think him the author; 
but Smalridge answere(! with indignation, .*© Not all that you and J nave 
ce jn the world, nor all that ever we shall have, should hire me to write 
ec the Tale of a Tub.” 2 | 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must be confessed to dis- 
cover want of know!dge, or want of integrity; he did not understand the 
two controversies, or he willingiy misrepresented them. But Wit can stand 
its ground against Truth only a little while. The honours due to Learn- 
ing have been justly distributed by the decision of posterity. 

« The Battle of the Books” is so like the © Combat des Livres” which 
the same question eoncerning the Ancients and Moderns had produced in 
France, that the improbability of such a coincidence of thoughts without 
communication is not, in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous protes- 
tation prefixed, in which all knowledge of the French book is perempto- 
rily disowned®. 

For some time after Swift was probably employed in solitary study, gain- 
ing the qualifications requisite for future eminence. How often he visited 
England, and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I know not. 
It was not till about four years afterwards that he became a professed au- 
thor; and then one year (1708) produced “ The sentiments of a Church- 
« of-England Man; the ridicule of Astrology, under the name of © Bic- 
« kerstaff;” the © Argument against abolishing Christianity;“ and the de- 
fence of the “ Sacramental Test.“ 

« The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man” is written with great 
coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. The “* Argument agans: 
« abolishing Christianity“ is a very happy and judicious irony. One pas- 
sage in it deserves to be selected. 

« If Christianity were once abolished, how could the free-thinkers, 
ce strong reasoners and the men of profound learning, be able to find ano 
« ther subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to display their abilities? 


the 


* See Sherid an's Life, p, 431, where are some remarks on this passage, E, Wh at 
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« What wonderful productions of wit should we be deprived of from 
« those, whose genius, by continual practice, hath been wholly turned 
« upon raillery and invectives against religion, and would therefore never 
« he able to shine, or distinguish themselves, upon any other Subject? We 
« are daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, and would 
e take away the greatest, perhaps the only, topick we have left. Who 
« would ever have suspected Asgill fora wit, or Toland for a philosopher, 
« if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
« them with materials? What other subject, through all art or nature, 
% could have produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished him 
&« with readers? It is the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and 
« distinguishes the writer. For had an hundred such pens as these been 
« employed on the side of religion, they would have immediately sunk 
« into silence and oblivion.” 

The reasonableness of a Tes, is not hard to be proved; but perhaps it 
must be allowed that the proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under the name of“ Bicker- 
« <taff,” induced Steele, when he projected the “ Tatler,” to assume an 
appellation which had already gained possession of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a © Project for the advancement of Reli- 
& gion,” addressed to Lady Berkeley; by whose kindness it is not un- 
likely that he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, which is 
tocmed with great purity of intention, and displayed with sprightliness and 
tlegance, it can only be objected, that, like many projects, it is, if not 
generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes more zeal, 
concord, and perseverance, than a view of mankind gives reason for ex- 
pecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a“ Vindication of Bickerstaff;” and an ex- 
planation of an © Ancient Prophecy,” part written after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swilt's life. He was 
employed (1710) by the primate of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a re- 
misson of the First Fruits and Twentieth parts to the Irish Clergy. With 
this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley to whom he was mentioned as a 
man neglected and oppressed by the last ministry, because he had refused 
to co- operate With some of their schemes. What he had refused has never 
been told; what he had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a bi- 
*<hoprick by the remonstrances of Sharp, whom ke describes as “ the 
* harmless tool of others hate,” and whom he represents as afterwards 
* £uing for pardon.” ; 

Harley's designs and situation were such as made him glad of an auxili- 
ary so well qualified for his service; he therefore soon admitted him tao 
lamilarity, whether ever to confidence some bave made a doubt; but it 
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would have been difficult to excite his zeal without persuading him that he 
was trusted, and not easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the first hints and 
original plan of action are supposed to have been formed; and was one ot 
sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who met weekly at each other's 


houses, and were united by the name of © Brother,” 


Being not immediately considered as an obdurate Tory, he conversed in- 
discriminately with ali the wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in 
the © Tatler,” which began in April 1709, confesses the advantages of hi 
conversation, and mentions Something contributed by him to his payer, 
But he was now immerging into political controversy, for the year 1719 pros 
duced the © Examiner,” of which Swiſt wrote thirty-three papers. In at- 
gument he may be allowed to have the advantage; for where a wide system 
of conduct, and the whole of a. public character, is laid open to enquiry, 
the accuser having the choice of facts must be very unskilfui if he does not 
Prevail; but with regard to wit, I am alrlid none of Swiſt's papers will be 
found equal to those by which Addison opposed him“. | 

He wrote in the year 1711 a © Letter to the October Club,“ a number 
of Tory Gentlemen sent from the country to Parliament, who formed 
themselves into a club, to the number of about a hundred, and met to ani- 
mate the zeal and raise the expectations of each other. They thought, 
with great reason, that the Ministers were losing opportunities; that suf- 
ficient use was not made of the ardour of the nation; they called loudly 
for more changes, and-stronger eflorts ; and demanded the punighment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of chose whom they considered as pub- 
lick robbers. „ | 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or by Harley. The 
Queen was probably slow because she was afraid: and Harley was slow be- 
cause he was doubtful; he was a Tory only by necessity, or for convenience; 
and, when he had power in his hands, had no settled purpose for which 
he should employ it; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories who 
supported him, but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly 
desperate, he ortesponded at once with the two expectants of the Crow 
and kept, as has been observed, the succecsion undetermined. Not know 
ing what to do, he did nothing: and, with the fate of a double dealer, at 
last he lost his power, but kept his enemies. F 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the © October Club; 
but it was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom he 
stimulaced as much as he could, but with little effect. He that knows not 
Whither to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, who was perhaps, 15 
quick by nature, became yet more slow by irresolution: and was content 


. 8 : : 11; 
* Mr, Sheridan however «ys that Addison's last Whig Examiner was published Oct, 12, 171%» 


and Swift's frat Examiner on the 10th of the follewing November, E. to 
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to hear that dilatoriness lamented as natural, which he applauded in himself 
25 politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be done; and as they were 
not to be gratified, they must be appeased; and the conduct of the Minis- 
ter, it it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a © Proposal for correcting, im- 
« proving, and ascertaining the Englizh Tongue, 1a a Letter to the Earl 
of Oxtord ; written without much knowledge of the general nature of lan. 
guage, and without any Accurate engairy unte the history of other tongues. 
The certainty and stability which, contrary to all experience, he thinks at- 
tainable, he proposes to secute by iustituting an academy; the decrees of 
which every man would have been willing, and many would have been 
proud, to disobey, and which, being renewed by successive elections, would 
in a short time have differed from itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith ot his political importance: he published 
(1712) the * Conduct of the Allies,” ten days before the Parliament assem- 
bled. The purpose was to persuade the nation to a peace; and never had 
any writer more success. The people, who had been amused with bon- 
ares and triumphal processions, and looked with idolatry on the general 
and his friends, and who, as they thought, had made England the arbi- 
tress of nat ions, were confounded between shame and rage, when they 
foun! © that mines had been exhausted, and millions destroyed,“ to Secure 

the Batch or aggrandize the emperor, witaout any advantage to ourselves; 
that we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own quarrel ; and 
that amongst our enemies we might number our allies 

That is now no longer dos of which the nation was then first in- 


formed, that the war was Unnecssariy protracted to fill the pockets Ct 


Mariborough ; and that it would have been continued without end, if he 
coald have continued his annual pluader. But Swift, J suppose, did not 
yet know what he has siuce written, that a commission was drawn which 
would have appbiated hun General for lite, had it not bæcome ineffectual 
by the resolution of Lord Cowper who refused tus Seal. 

* Whatever is received,” say the schgols, is received in proportion to 
* the recipient.“ The power of a political treative depends much upon the 
disposition of the people; the nation was hen combustible, and a spark 
et it on fire. It is boasted, that between November and January eleven 
thousand were sold; a great num ber at that time, when we were not yet à 
nation of readers. To its propagation certainly no agency of power or _ 
fluence was we mnting. It furnish | arguments tor conversation, ”_m_ 
tor debate, and materials for pi liamentary resolutions. 

Vet surely, whoever sur ves this wonder-working pamphlet with cool 
perusal, will confess that its | wa: supplied by the passions of its 
readers; that it operates by the mere weizat of facts, with very little assist- 
ance from the hand that produced them, 
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This year (1712) he published his ©& Reflections on the Barrier Treaty,“ 


1 10 which carries on this design of his © Conduct of the Allies,” and shews : 

„ how little regard in that negociation had been shewn to the interest of Eng- Nr 

. land, and how much of the conquered country had been demanded by the _ 
we” Dutch. 3 | 
$f This was followed by © Remarks on the Bishop of Sarum's Introdue— 85 
if te tion to his third Volume of the History of the Reformation ;” a pam- _ 
„ Phlet which Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation of the ap. mY 
. proach of Popery, Swift, who seems to have disliked the Bishop with en 
1 something mote than political aversion, treats him like one whom he is 3 
1 glad of an opportunity to insult. . On 
j Swift being now the declared favourite and supposed confidant of the 0 
. Tory Ministry, was treated by all that depended on the Court with the te- e 58 
. spect which dependants know how to pay. He soon began to feel part of OE - 
| 4 the misery of greatness ; he that could say that he knew him, considered 3 
| 4 himself as having fortune in his power. Commissions, solicitations, re- 3 
| #1 monstrances, crowded about him; he was expected to do every man's bu- Fong 
_ Siness, to procure employment for one, and to retain it for another. In 3 
4 assisting those who addressed him, he represents himself as sufficiently dili- Whe 

* gent ; and desires to have others believe, what he probably believed him- 8 

* self, that by his interposition many Whigs of merit, and among them Ad- PRO 
\ (2 dison and Congreve, were continued in their places. But every man of Fa 
| wr. known influence has so many petitions which he cannot grant, that he must ae 
＋ % necessarily offend more than he gratifies, because the preference given t9 10 he 
(7 4 one affords all the rest reason for complaint. When I give away 4 8 
. 5 ce place,“ said Lewis XIV. © I make an hundred discontented, and one ER 
£4 ce ungrateſul.“ . "Is 

Much has been said of the equality and independence which he preserved an 

in his conversation with the Ministers, of the frankness' of his remon- Rs 

strances, and the familiarity of his friendship. In accounts of this kind 2 Bolte 

few single incidents are set against the general tenour of behaviour. No = 

man, however, can pay a more servile tribute to the Great, than by suſſer- 5 4 

ing his liberty in their presence to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Be- f 3 

tween different ranks of the community there is necessarily some distancè: 8 5 

ikE he who is called by his superior to pass the interval, may properly accept 5 Fl 

8 the invitation; but petulance and obtrusion are rarely produced by magna. 858 
— __ | 1 al was e. 
28 nimity ; nor have often any nobler cause than the pride of importance, "= "Ip 
5 | the malice of inferiority. He who knows himself necessary may set, e Yo ” 
5 ; that necessity lasts, a nigh value upon himself; as, in a low condition, * 8 
war 8erva' eminently skilful may be saucy; but he is saucy only because - 18 Þ £ 
FIN | servile. Swift appears to have preserved the kindness of the great When Fe, p 
ij they wanted him no longer; and therefore it must be allowed, th2t the chito- tre - : 

1 35h freedom, to which he seems enough inclined, was overpowered by Bis 0 
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His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned; a strain of heroism, 
which would have been in his condition romantic and superfluous. Ec- 
clesiastical benefices, when they become vacant, must be given away; and 
the friends of Power may, if there be no inherent disqualifications, reason- 

bly expect them. Swift accepted (17 13) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
ber preferment that his friends could venture to give him. That Ministry 
was in a great degree supported by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled 
to the author of the“ Tale of a Tub,” and would not without much dis- 
content and indignation have borne to see him installed in an English 
Cathedral. | ö 

He refused, indeed, Gifry pounds irom Lord Oxtor but he accepted 
afterwards a draught of a thousand upon the Exche = which was inter- 
cepted by the Queen 5s death, and w 5 he resigned, as he says E 8 
* multa gemens, with many a groan.” 

In the midst of his power and his politicks, he kept a journal of his visits, 
his walks, his interviews with Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and 
transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever befel him was interesting, and no accounts could be too minute. 
Whether these diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
reczived any pleasure from the presence of the Dean, may be reasonably 
doubted: they have, however, some odd attraction; the reader, finding 
frequent mention of names which he has been used to consider as important 
goes on in hope of information; and, as there is nothing to fatigue attention 
it he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from 
every page, that though ambition prest Swift into a life of bustle, the wish 
tor a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery, as soon as he had obtained it; 
zan he was not suffered to stay in Ireland more than a fortnight before he 
was recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke, who began to look on one another with malevoleace, which 
every day increased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last 
years. 

Swift contrived an interview from which they both departed discontented: 
ne procured a second, which only convinced him that the ſeud was irre- 

concicable: he told them his opinion, that all was lost. This denunciation 
was contradicted by Oxford; bat Bolingbroke whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissention had Se the Ministry, Swift had pub- 
lished, in BE beginning of the year (1714), © The pub. ic SP! rit of the 
6e higs „ in answer to“ The Crisis, 4 pamphlet for which Steele was 
expelled from the House of Commons. Swift was now so far alienated 
from Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to decency, and therefore 
treats him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes with abhorence. 
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In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so provoking to 
that irritable nation, that, resolving © not to be offended with Impunity, 
the Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audience of the Queen, and so- 
licited reparation. A proclamation was issued, in which _ Pare 
pounds was offered for discovery of the author. From this storm he was, 
as he relates, © sccured by a sleight;“ of what kind, or by whose prudence, 
is not known ; and such was the increase of his en that the 
Scottish“ Nation applied again that he would be their trend. ; h 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs, that his familiarity with the 
Ministers wes clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by two men, after- 

reat Note, Aislabie and Walpole. | 
2 — 3 diounion of his great friends, his importance and Saiten were 
now at an end; and seeing his services at last useless, he retired e 10 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend, he mow W am * 
then suppressed, but has since appeared under the title of “ Free thoug! 
the present state of Affairs.“ Pe. 

* he was waiting in this retirement for events which time or a. 
might bring to pass, the death of the Queen broke down at est w " . 
system of Tory Politicks; and nothing remained but to a daa 
the implacability of triumphant Whiggism, and shelter himself in | 
obscurity. | 

The es of his reception in Ireland, given by Lord 8 
Delany, are so different that the credit of the writers, both e E 
veracious, cannot be saved but by supposing, what I think is | * er 
they speak of different times. When Delany says that he _— _ Kd 85 
respect, he means for the first fortnight, when he came to take 2 pr 
sion; and when Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted by angel E TE : 
to be understood of the time when, after the Queen's death, he ve 
settled resident. f : f 

"The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance 3 
ercise of his jurisdiction ; but it was soon discovered, that ae x 
and integrity he was seldom in the wrong ; and that, when he 
his spirit did not easily yield to opposition. TE 

Ms so lately ine the tumults of a party, and . 3 
court, they still kept his thoughts in agitation, as the 55 _ es 
when the storm is ceased. He therefore filled his hours with 24 90 
rical attempts, relating to the © Change of | the minions, —_— 
Conduct of the Ministry.“ He likewise is said to have 2 a New 
© of the Four last Years of Queen Anne,” which he began S ang 1 7 = 
and afterwards laboured with great attention, but never pub f _—_ 3 
after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and Dr. Aus. 1 
that title was published, with Swift's name; by Dr. Lucas; 0 
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had formed of it, from a conversation which I once heard between the Earl 
of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman for . life, and 
was to contrive how he might be best accommodated in a country where he 
considered himself as in a state of exile, It seems that his first recoutse 
was to piety. The thoughts of death rushed upon him, at this time, with 
such incessant importunity, that they took possession of his mind, when he 
first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, and found his 
entertainments gradually frequented by more and more visitants of learaing 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnson had 
left the country, and lived in lodgings not far from the deanery. On his 
public days she regulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere guest, like 
other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, with Mr. Worral, a cler- 
gyman of his cathedral, whose house was recommended by the peculiar 
neatness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was first disposed by care to pay some debts which he had contracted, and 
he continued it for the pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice, 
however, was not suficred to obstract the claims of his dignity ; he was 
served in plate, and used to say that he was the poorest gentleman in Ire- 
land that eat upon plate, and the richest that lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he employed his hours of 
study, has been enquired with hopelesss curiosity. For who can give an 
account of another's studies? Swift was not likely to admit any to his pri- 
vacies, or to impart 2 minute account of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was privately married to 
Mrs. Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in 
the garden. The marriage made no change in their mode of life; they 
lived in different houses, as before; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery 
but when Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness. © It would be difficult,” 


4 


says Lord Orrery, © to prove that they were ever afterwards together with- 
«out a third person.“ 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, known and regarded 
only by his friends, till, about the year 1720, lic, by a pamphlet, re- 
commended to the Irish the use, and consequently the improvement, ot 
their manufacture. For a man to use the productions of his own labour is 
surely a natural right, and to like best what he makes himself is a natural 
passion. But to excite this passion, and enforce this right, appeared so 
criminal to those who had an interest in the English trade, that the printer 
was imprisoned; and, as Hawkesworth justly observes, the attention of the 
public being by this outrageous resentment turned upon the proposal, the 
author was by consequence made popular. 
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In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy by her admi- 
ration of wit, and ignominiously distinguished by the name of Vanessa, 
whose conduct has been already sufficiently discussed, and whose history is 
too well known to be minutely repeated. She was a young woman fond of 
literature, whom Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus by transposition of the 
letters, took pleasure in directing and instructing; till, from being proud 
of his praise, she grew fond of his person. Swift was then about forty-se- 
ven, at an age when vanity is strongly excited by the amorous attention of 
a young woman. If it be said that Swift should have checked a passion 
which he never meant to gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation 
which he so much despised, © men are but men:“ perhaps however he did 
not at first know his own mind, and, as he represents himself, was unde: 
termined. For his admission of her courtship, and his indulgence of her 
hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be found, than 
that he delayed a disagreeable discovery from time to time, dreading the im- 
mediate bursts of distress, and watching for-a favourable moment. She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappointment ; having ordered by 
her will the poem to be published, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her 
excellence, and confessed his love. The effect of the publication upon 
the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

cc J have good reacon to believe that they were both greatly shocked and 
cc distressed (though it may be differently) upon this occasion. The Dean 
„ made a tour to the south of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, 
& to dissipate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy. And Stella fe- 
ce tired (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to the house of a cheer- 
&« ſul, generous, goad- natured friend of the Dean's, whom she also much 
cc loved and honoured. There my informer often saw her; and, I have 
ce reason to believe, used his utmost endeavours to relieve, support, and 
ce amuse her, in this sad situation. 

« One little incident he told me of, on that occasion, I think I shall ne- 
ce yer forget. As her friend was an hospitable, open-hearted man, well- 
ce beloved, and largely acquainted, it happened one day that some gentle- 
<« men dropt in to dinner, who were strangers to Stella's situation; and as 
e the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa was then the general topic of conyer- 
sation, one of them said, Surely that Vanessa must be an extraoramary 
„ woman, that could inspire the Dean to write 50 finely upon her.“ Mes. 
« Johnson smiled, and answered, that she thought that point not quite 
© 50 clear; for it was well known the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
* atk.” 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was made by the © Dra- 
ce pier's Letters” in 1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in neee 
a man enterprising and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present tc | = 
Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one hun- 
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dom of Ireland, in which there was a very inconvenient and embarrassing 
scarcity of copper coin; so that it was impossible to run in debt upon the 
credit of a piece of money; tor the cook ar keeper of an ale-house could 
not refuse to supply a man that had silver in his hand, and the buyer would 
not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, which was already 
great, Wood took care to make greater, by agents who gathered up the old 
half-pence ; and was about to turn his brass into gold, by pouring the trea- 
sures of his new mint upon Ireland, when Switt, finding that the metal was 
debased to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of M. B. 
Drapier, to <hew the folly of receiving, and the mischief that must ensue, 
by giving gold and silver for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its no- 
minal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was universally reſused; but the 
governors of Ireland considered resistance to the King's patent as highly 
criminal; and one Whutshed, then Chief Justice, who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet, and sent out the Jury nine times, till by clamour 
and menaces they were frighted into a special verdict, now presented the 
Drapier, dut could not prevail on the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a proclamation, offering 
three hundred pounds for discovering the author of the Fourth Letter. 
Swiit had concealed himself from his printers and trusted only his butler, 
who transcribed the paper. The man, immediately after the appearance 
of the proclamation, trolled from the house, and staid out all night and 
part of the next day. There was reason enough to fear that he had betrayed 
lis master for the reward; but he came home, and the Dean ordered him 
to put off his livery, and leave the house; © for,” says he, I know that 
* my life is in yvur power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either your 

insolenice or negligence.” The man excused his fault with great submis- 
don, and begged that he might be confined in the house while it was in his 
power to endanger his master: but the Dean resolutely turned him out, 
without taking farther notice of him, till the term of information had ex- 
pred, and then received him again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and 
rest of the servants into his presence, without telling his intentions, and 
vat them take notice that their fellow-servant was no longer Robert the 
butler; but that his integrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. 
Patrick's ; an officer whose income was hetween thirty aud forty pounds & 
1047: yet he still continued for some yeais to Serve hw old master as his 
butler,* 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation of The Dean. He 
vas honoured by the populace, as the champion, patron, and instructor of 
Ireland ; and gained such power as, considered both 1a its extent and du- 
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ration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher 
Station. 8 | | 

He was from this important year the oracle of the traders, and the idol of 
the rabble, and by consequence was ſeared and courted by all to whom the 


kincness of the traders or the populace was necessary. The Drapier wasa 


sign; the Drapier was a health; and which way $0ever the eye or the ear 
was turned, some tokens were found of the nation's gratitude to the 
Drapier. | 

The benefit was indeed great; he had rescued Ireland from a very op- 
press ive and predatory invasion; and the popularity which he had gained 
he was diligent to keep, by appearing forward and z-al»us on every occa— 
sion where the public interest was supposed to be involred. Nor did he 
much scruple to boast his influence; for when, upon some attempts to re- 
gulate the coin, Archbishop Boulter, then one of the Fustices, accused him 
of exasperating the people, he exculpated himself by saying, © If I had 
& lifted up my finger they would have ture you to pieces.” 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted by domestic misery. 
Mrs. Johnson, whose conversation was to him the great softener of the ills 
of life, began in the year of the Drapier's triumph to decline; and two 
years afterwards was so wasted with sickness, that her recovery was consi- 
dered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited by Lord Bolingbroke 
to pass the winter with him in France; but this call of calamity hastened 
him to Ireland, where perhaps his presence contributed to restore her to im- 
perfect and tottering health. 

He was now $0 much at ease, that (1727) he returned to England; where 
he collected three volumes of Miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who 
prefixed a querulous and apologetical preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
a production so new and strange, that it filled the reader with a mingled 
emotion of merrimæut and amazement. It was received with such avidity, 
that the first edition was raised before the second could be made; it was read 
by the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was for a 
while lost in wonder; no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- 
ten in open defiance of truth and regularity, But when distinctions came 
to be made, the part which gave least pleasure was that which describes tie 
PFlving Island, and that which gave most disgust must be the history of the 
Houvbnhnms. f 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the new 
the king's death arrived; and he kissed the hands of the new King and 
Queen three days after their accession. f 

By the Queen, when she was Princess, he had been treated with some 
distinction, and was well received hy her in her exaltation; but whether she 
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which she never meant to raise, the event was, that he alwavs afterwards 
thought on her with malevoleuce, and particularly charged her With break- 
iug her promise of some medals which she engaged to send him. 

know not whether she had nor, in her turn, some reason for com- 
plaint. A Letter was sent her, not so much entreating as requiring ker pa- 
tronage of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Iri-hwoman, who was then beging 
subscriptions for her Poems. To this Letter was subscribed the name of 
Swift, and it has all the appearances of his diction and sentiments; but it 
was not written in his hand, and had some little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold ot the accuracies, and urged 
the improbability of the accusation; but never denied it: he shuffles be- 
tween cowardice and veracity, and talks big when he says nothing“. 

He seemed desirous enough of recommencing courtier, and endeavoured 
to gain the kindness of Mis. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham 
had performed in former times; but his flatteries were, like those of other 
wits, unsuccessful; the Lady either wanted power, or had no ambition of 
poetical immortality. 

He was scized not long afterwards by a fit of giddiness, and again heard 
of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of 
Pope, as it seems, with very little ceremony, finding © that tu sick friends 
% cannot live togeiner ;” and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester. 

He returned to a home of sorrow: poor Stella was sinking into the grave, 
and, after a lang guishing decay of about two months, di-d in her 44th year, 
on January 28, 1728. How much he wished her life, his papers shew ; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, 
ayzravated by the consciousness that himec!f Had hastened it. 

bceuty and the power of pleasing, tlie greatest external advantages that 
woman can desire or possess, were latal tothe pnfortunate Stella. The man 
wo in slic had the wislortune to love was, as Delany observes, fond of sin- 
3 and desirous to make a mode of happiness for himself, different 

Iom the gener al course of thin: Fg and order of Providence. From ne 
ti of her arrival in Ireland he seems resolved to keep her in his power, 
aud thcorefore hindered a match se Hciently advantageous, by accumulat g 
un reasonable demands, and prescribing conditions that could not be per- 
formed. While he 9743 at her own disposal lie did wt consider his posses- 
Sion as: ecure; resentinent, amo tion, capri Ce, mig! N rate the ; le Was 
therefore resolved to make © as, utance double sure, and to ayproprivte 

her by a private marriage, to «lich he had annex ihe ex tations of 
all the pleasures of perfect ſriendship, without the uneasiness of conjugal 
resttaint. But with this state poor Stella was not satisfied; she never W2S 


* It 5 but justice to the Dean's 10. morv to refer co Mr, Sheridan's Delence of him from chis 
Charge, See the A of Swift, p. 458. E. 
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never was treated as a wife, and to the world she had the appearance of a 
mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that in time he would own and 
receive her; but the time did nqt come till the change of his manners and 
depravation of his mind made her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge 
her, that © it was too late.” She then gave up herself to sorrowful recent» 
ment, and died under the tyranny of him, by whom she was in the highest 
degree loved and honoured, 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, by which the laws of 
nature were violated to retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall it 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover; his testimony may be suspected. Delany 
and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and therefore add little confirmation, 
That sbe was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, such 
admiration from such a lover makes it very probable ; but she had not much 
literature, for she could not spell her own language ; and of her wit, 50 
loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift himself has collected afford 
no splendid specimen. : 

The reader of Swift's e Letter to a Lady on her Marriage,” may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excellence ought implicitly 
tc be admitted; for if his general thoughts of women be such as he exhi- 
bits, a very little sense in a lady would enrapture, and a very little virtue 
would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only lo- 
cal; she was great, because her associates were little. ETD 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life of Swift, his marriage 15 
mention d as fabulous, or doubtiul ; but, alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Mad- 
den told me, related her me!ancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, when he at- 
tended her as a clergyman to prepare her for death; and Delany mentious 
it not with doubt, but only with regret. Swift never mentioned her with- 
Out a $1211. 

The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to which not ei 
power almost despotic, nor flatrery almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He sometimes wished to visit England, but always found some resson 10 
delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once more to 
see him; © but if not,“ says - he, © we must part, as all human beings have 
< parted.” | 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contracted, 2 
xity exagperated ; he drove his acquaintance from his table, an 
why he was deserted. But he continued his attention to the pu 
wrote from time to time such directions, admonitions, or Censures, 1 
exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made proper; and nothing felt e 
his pen in vain. g | N 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, vhom he always regarded wn ſor 
testation, he bestowed one $tricture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent 
his insolence to the clergy, which, from very considerable reputation, 
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at his disgrace and loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was the 
author of that poem? „ Mr. Bettesworth, answered he, “ was in my 
« youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my disposition to 
« <atire, advised me, that if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lam- 
« nooned should ask, Are you the author of this paper?” I should tell 
« him that I was not the author; and therefore | tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, 
ce that Jam not the author of these lines.“ 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that he publickly 
professed his resolution of a violent and corporeal revenge; but the Inhabi- 
tants of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in the Dean's defence. 
Bettes worth declared in Parliament, that Swift had deprived him of twelve 
hundred pounds a year. ' 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of beneficence. He set aside 
some hundreds to be lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I 
think, to five pounds. He took no interest, and only required that, at re- 
payment, a small fee should be given to the accomptant : but he required 
that the day of promised payment should be exactly kept. A severe and 
punctilious temper is ill qualified for transactions with the poor; the day 
was often broken, and the loan was not repaid, This might have been 
easily foreseen ; but for this Swift had no provision of patience or pity. He 
ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor has no popular character; 
what then was likely to be said of him who employs the catchpoll under 
the appearance of charity? The clumour against him was loud, and the 
rezentment of the populace outrageous ; he was therefore forced to drop 
his scheme, and own the folly of expecting punctuality from the poor“. 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned him to solitude; and 
his resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity. He was not, however, 
totally deserted; some men of learning, and some women of elegance, 
often visited him; and he wrote from time to time either verse or prose; of 
his verges he willingly gave copies, and is supposed to have felt no discon- 
tent when he saw them printed. His favourite maxim was, © Vive la 
* dv2gatelle ;” he thought trifles a necessary part of life, and perhaps found 
them necessary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be idle, and his 
disoccders made it diſſicult or dangerous to be long seriously studious, or la- 
bortously diligent. The love of age is always gaining upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to himself; whatever he 
cid, he was sure to hear applauded; and such was his predominance over 
all that approached, that all their applauses were probably sincere. He that 
5 much flattered, soon learns to flatter himself: we are commonly taught 


* This account is contradicted by Mr, Sheridan, who with great warmth asserte, from his own 


knowledge, there was not one tyllable of truth in this whole account from the beginaing to the end. 
Mie Life of Swift, p. 457 E, 
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our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act upon the man who hears 
nothing but his own praises? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddines and deafness grew more fre- 
quent, and his deafness made conversation difficult: they grew like wise 
more severe, till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called “ The Legion 
« Club,” he was seized with a fit so painful, and so long continued, that 
he never after though: it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. | | 

He was always careful of his money, and was therfore no liberal enter- 

tainer ; but was less trugal of his wine than of his meat. When his friends 
of either sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, his custom was to 
give every one ashilling, that they might pleabe themselves with their pro- 
vision. At last his avarice grew too powerful for his kindness; he would 
refuse a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man visits where he cannot 
drink. 
Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted from study, he had nei- 
ther busigess nor amusement ; for having, by -ome ridiculous resolution 
or mad vow, determined never to wear spectacles, he could make little 
use of books in his latter years : his ideas therefore, being neither renovated 
by discourse, nor increased by reading, wore gradually away, and left his 
mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger was heightened 
into madness. | : 

He however permitted one book to be published, which had been the 
production of former years; © Polite Conversation,“ which appeared in 
1738. The © Directions for Servants” was printed soon after his death. 

hese two performances shew a mind incessantly attentive, and when it 
was not employed upon great things, busy with minute occurrences. Tt1s 
apparent that he must have had the habit of noting whatever he observed; 
for such a number of particulars could neyer have been assembled by the 
power of recollection. : 

He grew more violent; and his mental powers declined till (1741) ft 
was found necessary that legal guardians should be appointed of his person 
and fortune. He now lost distinction. His madness was compounded of 
rage and fatuity. The last ſace tha: he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; 
and her he ceased to know in a little time. His meat was brought him cut 
into mouthfuls ; but he would never touch it while the servant staid, and 
at last, after it stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walking; for ne con- 
tinued his old habit, and was on his feet ten hours a- day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his lett eye, | 
it to the size of an egg, with boils in other parts: he was kept long wak- 
ing with the pain, and was not easily restrained by five attendants from 

tearing out his eye. . The 
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The tumour at last subsided; and a short interval of reason ensuing, in 
which he knew his physician and his family, gave hopes of his recovery: 
but in a tew days he sunk into lethargic stupidity, motionless, heedless, 
and speechless. But it is said, that, after a year of total silence, when his 
housekeeper, on the Zoth of November, told him that the usual bonfires 
and illuminations were preparing to celebrate his birth-day, he answered, 
6e It is all folly ; they had better let it alone.” 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke now and then, or gave some 
intimaticn of a meaning, but at last sunk into a perfect silence, which con- 


tinued till about the end of October, 1744, when, in his seventy-eighth 
year, he expired without a struggle. 


WHEN Swift is considered as an author, it is just to estimate his pow- 
ers by their effects. In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the stream of 
popularity against the Whigs, and must be confessed to have dietated for a 
time the political opinions of the English nation. In the succeeding reign 
he delivered Ireland from plunder and oppression; and shewed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority was unable to resist. 
He said truly of himself, that Ireland © was his debtor.” It was from the 
time when he began first to patronize the Irish, that they date their riches 
and prosperity. He taught them first to know their own interest, their 
weight, and their strength, and gave them spirit to assert that equality 
with their fellow-subjects to which they have ever since been making vigo- 
rous advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last established. 
Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their benefactor; for they re- 
verenced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 


In his works, he has given very different specimens both of sentiments 


and expression. His “ Tale of a Tub“ has little resemblance to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of 
images, and vivacity of diction, such as he aiterwards never possessed or 

ever exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be 
considered by itself; what is true of that, is not true of any thing elbe 
Which he has written. 

Iu his other works is found an equable tenour of easy language, which 
rather trickles than flows. His delight was in simplicity. That he has in 
his works no metaphor, as has been said, is not true; but his few meta- 
phors Seem to be received rather by necessity than choice. He studied pu- 
rity; and though perhaps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often 
that solecisms can be found; and whoever depends on his authority may 
generally conclude himself safe. His sentences are never too much dilated 
or contracted ; and it will not be easy to find any embarrassment in the 
complication of clauses, any in consequence in his connections, or abrupt- 
dess in his transitions. 
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His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are never subtilised by 
nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious 
sentences, or variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no court to the 
passions; he excites neither surprise nor admiration ; he always understands 
himself: and his readers always understand him: the peruser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge: it will be sufficient that he is acquainted 
with common words and common things; he is neither required to mount 
elevations, nor to explore profundities; his passage is always on a level, 
along solid ground, without asperities, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was Swift's desire to attain, 
and for having attained he deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest 
praise. For purposes merely didactic, when something is to be told that 
was not known betore, it is the best mode, but against that inattention by 
which known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it makes no provision; 
it instructs, but does not persuade. | 

By his political education he was associated with the Whigs, but he de- 
serted them when they deserted their principles, yet without running into 
the contrary extreme ; he continued throughout his life to retain the dis- 
position which he assigns to the © Church-of-England Man,” of think- 
ing commonly with the Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of the 
Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired the prosperity, and 
maintained the honour of the Clergy ; of the Dizsenters he did not wish to 
infringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He managed the revenues of 
his church with exact c my; and it is said by Delany, that more ma- 
ney was, under his direction, laid out in repairs than had ever been in the 
same time since its first erection. Of his choir he was eminently careful; 
and, though he neither loved nor understood music, took care that all the 


Singers were well qualified, admitting none without the testimony of skiltul 


Judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly communion, and dis- 
tributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn and devout manner 
with his own hand. He came to church every morning, preached com- 
monly in his turn, and attended the evening authem, that 1t might not be 
negligently performed. : 

He read the service * rather with a strong nervous voice than in a grace- 
e ful manner; his voice was sharp and high-toned, rather than harmo- 
„ . 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel in preaching 3 but 
complained, that, from the time of his political controversies, “ he could 
only preach pamphlets.” This censure of himself, if judgment be made 


from those sermons whick have been printed, was unreasonably _ 
18 
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The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great measure from his 
dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wishing to seem better, he delighted in 
Seeming worse than he was. He went in London to early prayers, lest he 
should be seen at church; he read prayers to his Servants every morning 
with such dexterous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in his house 
before he knew it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he 
did, but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He for- 
got what himself had formerly asserted, that hypocrisy is less mischieyvous 
than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, has justly 
condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations. He had a kind of 
muddy complexion, which, though he washed himself with oriental scru- 
pulosity, did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and severe, which 
he seldom softened by any appearance of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted 
any tendency to laughter. 

To his domesticks he was naturally rough ; and a man of a rigorous 
temper, with that vigilance of minute attention which his works discover, 
must have been a master that few could bear. That he was disposed to do 
his Servants good, on important occasions, is no great mitigation ; benefac- 
tion can be but rare, and tyrannick peevishness is perpetual. He did not 
Spare the Servants of others. Once, when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he said, of one that waited in the room, “That man has, since we 
sat to the table, committed fifteen faults.” What the faults were, Lord 
Orrery, from whom I heard the story, had not been attentive enough to 
discover. My number may perhaps not be exact. 

In his ceconomy he practized a peculiar and offensive parsimony, with- 
out disguise or apology. The practice of saving being once necessary, be- 
came habitual, and grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But his 
avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was never suffered to eneroach 
upon his virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle; 
and if the purpose to which he destined his little accumulations be remem- 
bered, with his distribution of occasional charity, it will perhaps appear 
that he only liked one mode of expence better than another, and saved 
merely that he might have something to give. He did not grow rich by 
injuring his suecessors, but left both Laracor and the Deanery more valu- 
able than he found them. With all this talk of his covetousness and gene- 
rosity, it should be remembered that he was never rich. The revenue of 
his Deanery was not much more than Seven hundred a year. i 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness or civility ; he relie ved 
without pity, and assisted without kindness; so that those who Were fed 
by him could hardly love him. | | 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a time, and therefore 
always stored his pockets wich coins of different value. 

Vor. I. 3R Whatever 
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Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, without sufficiently considering that singularity, as it implies a con- 
tempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance which justly provokes 
the hostility of ridicule ; he therefore who indulges peculiar habits is worse 
than others, if he be not better. | 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope“ may afford a specimen. 

“Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken, by strangers, for 
tc ill nature.—*Tis so odd, that there's no describing it but by facts. III 
tell you one that first comes into my head. One evening Gay and I went 
© to see him: you know how intimately we were all acquainted. On our 
te coming in, Heyday, gentlemen, (says the Doctor) what's the meaning 
« of this visit? How came you to leave the great Lords, that you are $0 
« fond of, to come hither to see a poor Dean'—* Because we would rather 
« see you than any of them.'—* Ay, any one that did not know so well as [ 
« do, might believe you. But since you are come, I must get some sup- 
per for you I suppose.“ © No, Doctor, we have supped already,— 
Supped already? that's impossible! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet.— 
That's very strange; but, if you had not supped, I must have got 


a 
* 


ee something for you. —Let me see, what should I have had? A couple of. 


lobsters ; ay, that would have done veiy well; two shillings—tarts, 2 
Shilling : but you will drink a glass of wine with me, though you sup- 
ped so much before your usual time only to spare my pocket ?'—* No, 
* we had rather talk with you than drink with you.'—* But if you had 
Supped with me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must 
then have drunk with me.—A bottle of wine, two shillings—two and 
two is four, and one is five: just two-and-six-pence a piece. There, 
Pope, there's half a crown for you, and there's another for you, Sir; 
for I won't save any thing by you, I am determined.'—This was all said 
and done with his usual seriousness on such occasions, and in spite of 
every thing we could say to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take 
« the money.” | 

In the intercourse of ſamiliar life, he indulged his disposition to petu- 
lance and sarcasm, and thought himself injured if the licentiousness of 
his raillery, the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his frolicks, 
was resented or repressed. He predominated over his companions with very 
high ascendency, and probably would bear none over whom he could 
not predominate. To give him advice was, in the style of his friend Delany, 
* to venture to speak 10 him.” This customary superiority soon grew 
too delicate for truth; and Swift with all his penetration, allowed himself 
to be delighted with low flattery. | 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a style of arrogance, 
and dictates rather than persuades. This authoritative and magisterial lan- 


| Spence, 


guage 
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zuage he expected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocularity : but 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by an assumed imperiousness, in 
which he was ironical only to the resentful, and to the submissive sufficient! y 
serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted in doing what he knew 
himself to do well; he was therefore captivated by the respectful silence 
of a steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone; for it was his 
rule, when he had spoken a minute, to give room by a pause for any other 


speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, and knew 


the minutes required to every common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his conversation, what ap- 
pears so frequently in his Letters, an aſtectation of familiarity with the 
Great, an ambitioa of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the ne- 


glect of those ceremonies which custom has established as the barriers be- 


tween one order of society and another. This transgression of regularity 


was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of soul. But a great 


mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore never usurps 


what a lawful claimant may take away. He that encroaches on another's 


dignity, puts himself in his power: he is either repelled with helpless in- 
dignity, or endured by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swiſt's general habits of thinking, if his Letters can be supposed to 
affurd any evidence, he was not a man to he either loved or envied. He 
seems to have wasted lite in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride, and 
the languishment of unsatished desire. He is querulous and ſastidious, 
arrogant and malignant; he scarcely speaks ol himself but with indignant 
Jamentations, or of others but with insolent superiority when he is gay, 
aud with angry contempt when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pass 
between him and Pope it might be inlerred that they, with Arbuthnot and 
Gay, had engrossed all the understanding and virtue of mankind ; that 
their merits filled the world; or that there was no hope of more. They 
meu the age involved in darkness, and shade the picture with sullen 
emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him into Ireland, he might be allowed to 
rezret for a time the interception of his views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his ejection from gay scenes, important employment, and splendid 
triendships; but when time had enabled reason to prevail over vexation, 
the complaints, which at first were natural, became ridiculous because they 
were useless. But querulousness was now grown habitual, and he cried 
aut when he probably had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings per- 
Suaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing io quit his deaneiy for an 
English parish ; and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which was re- 
j{cted, and Swift still retained the pleasure of complaining: 
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The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing his character, is to dis- 
cover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in revolving ideas, from 
which almost every other mind shrinks with disgust.. The ideas of plea- 
sure, even when criminal, may solicit the imagination; but what has dis- 
ease, deſormity, and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
dwell? Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind was not much tainted 
with this gross corruption before his long visit to Pope. He does not con- 
sider how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty-nine the pupil of 
turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence of an ascendant mind. 
But the truth is, tha: Gulliver had described his Yahoos before the visit; 
and he that had formed those images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he exhibits himself to my 
perception : but now let another be heard who knew him better, Dr. De- 
lany, after long acquaintance, describes him -to Lord Orrery in these 
terms. 

* My Lord, when you consider Swift's singular, peculiar, and most vari- 
* egated vein of wit, always rightly intended (although not always so rightly 
e directed), delightful in many instances, and salutary even where it is 
e most offensive; when you consider his strict truth, his fortitude in re- 
* sisting oppression and arbitrary power; his fidelity in friendship, his sin- 
* cere love and zeal for religion, his uprightness in making right resolu- 
* tions, and his steadiness in adhering to them; his care of his church, its 
* choir, its ceconomy, and its income; his attention to all those that 
< preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in pronunciation 
« and style; as also his remarkable attention to the interest of his succes- 
te $0rs, preferably to his own present emoluments ; his invincible patriotism, 
© even to a country which he did not love; his very various, well-devised, 
© well-judged, and extensive charities, throughout his life, and his whole 
e fortune (to say nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the same christian pur- 


poses at his death; charities, from which he could enjoy no honour, ad- 


* vantage, or satisfaction of any kind in this world; when you consider 
© his ironical and humorous, as well as his serious schemes, for the promo- 
* tion of true religion and virtue; his success in soliciting for the First 
* Fruits and Twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the established 
“Church of Ireland; and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occa- 
* sion to the building of fity new churches in London. 

* All this considered, the character of his life will appear like that of his 
„ writings; they will both bear to be re- considered and re-examined with 
* the utmost attention, and always discover new beauties and excellencies 
© upon every examination. 


„They will bear to be con-icered as the sun, in which the brightness 
* will hide the blemishes; and whenever petulant 1gnor 


ance, pride, ma- 


x SE 5 ; I will 
« lice, malignity, or envy, interposes to cloud or sully his fame, 


„take upon me to pronounc: that the eclipse will not last long ls 
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c To conclude—no man ever deserved better of his country than Swift 
« did of his. A steady, persevering, inflexible friend; a wise, a watch- 
« ful, and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials and bitter perse- 
c cutions, to the manifest hazard both of his liberty and fortune. 

« He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and his name will ever live 
« an honour to Ireland.” 


IN the poetical works of Dr. Swiſt there is not much upon which the 
critick can exercise his powers. They are often humoufous, almost always 
light, and have the qualities which recommend such compositions, easiness 
and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what their author intended. The 
diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes exact. There 
seldom occurs a hard-laboured expression, or a redundant epithet ; all his 
verses exemplify his own definition of a good style, they consist of proper 
« words in proper places.” 

To divide this collection into classes, and she how some pieces are gross, 
and some are trifling, would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of which the author could not be ignorant, who certainly 
wrote not often to his judgment, but his humour. 

It was said, in a Preface to one of the Irish editions, that Swift had ne- 
ver been known to take a single thought from any writer, ancient or mo- 
dern. This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can easily be found 
that has borrowed so little, or that in all his excellencies and all his defects 
has so well maintained his claim to be considered as original. 
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ILLIAM BROOME was born in Cheshire, as is said of very mean 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the first part of his liſe, I 
have not been able to gain any intelligence. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eton, and was captain of the school a whole year, without 
any vacancy, by which he might have obtained a scholarship at King's 
College. Being by this delay, such as is said to have happened very rarely, 
superannuated, he was sent to St. John's College by the contributions of 
his friends, where he obtained a small exhibition. 

At his College he lived for some time in the same chamber with the well- 
known Ford, by whom TI have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifyer, unacquainted with life, and unskiltul in con- 
versation. His addiction to metre was then such, that his companions fa- 
miliarly called him Poet. When he had opportunities of mingling with 
mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford likewise owned, from great part ol 
his scholastick rust. ; 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the © Iliads“ into proce, 
in conjunction with Ozell and Oldisworth. How their 88 veral parts were 
distributed is not known. This is the translation of which Ozell boasted as 
superior, in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope: it has long since vanished, 
and is now in no danger from the criticks. | 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting Sir John 
Cotton at Madingley, near Cambridge, and gained so much of his esteem, 
that he was employed, I believe, to make extracts from Eustathius for the 
notes to the translation of the © Tliad ;” and in the volumes of poetry pub- 
lisbed by Lintot, commonly called“ Pope's Miscellanies,” many of his 
early pieces were inserted. Pope 
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Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connected. When the 
success of the © Lliad” gave encouragement to a version of the © Odyssey, 
Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his assistance; and 
taking only half the work upon himself, divided the other half between his 
partners, giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's 
books I have enumerated in his life; to the lot of Broome fell the second, 
sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, 
tozether with the burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in poetical history, the reader 
has a right to know upon what grounds I establish my narration. That the 
version was not wholly Pope's, was always known; he had mentioned the 
assistance of two friends in his proposals, and at the end of the work some 
account is given by Broome of their different parts, which however men- 


tions only five books as written by the coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth * 


by Fenton; the sixth, the eleventh, and eighteenth by himself; though 
Pope, in an advertisement prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his 
works, claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity, after the real conduct of 
« great an undertaking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, 
who told me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation given in 
the note © a lie;” but that he was not able to ascertain the several shares. 
The intelligence which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, I obtained from 
Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was three hundred 
pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with as many copies 
as he wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know not but by hearsay : Broome's is very dis- 

tinctly told by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

[tis evident that, according to Pope's own estimate, Broome was unkindly 
treated. If four books could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
notes, equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, and there was for some 
time more than coldness between him and his employer. He always spoke 
of Pope as too much a lover of money, and Pope pursued him with avowed 
hostility; for he not only named him disrespectfully in the“ Dunciad,” 
but quoted him more than once in the © Bathos,” as a proficient in the 
Art of Sinking ;” and in his enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
distinguished for the profound, he reckons Broome among * the Parrots 
* who repeat another's words in such a hoarse odd tone as makes them seem 
*their own.” H have been told that they were afterwards reconciled ; but 
Lam afraid their peace was without friendship. 


He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, which is inserted, with 
corrections, in the late compilation. 


© never rose to a very high dignity in the church. He was some time 
UT of Sturston in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow ; and af- 


terwards, 
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terwards, when the King visited Cambridge (1928), became Doctor of 
Laws. He was (1733) presented by the Crown to the rectory of Pulham 
in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by 
the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who added the vicar- 
age of Eye in Suffolk; he then resigned Pulham, and retained the other 
two. | 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetieal, and amused himself 
with transiating Odes of Anacreon, which he published in the © Gentle- 
„ man's Magazine,” under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was buried in the Abbey 
Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great poet, it would 
be unjust to deny that he was an excellent versifyer ; his lines are smooth 
and sonorous, and his diction is select and elegant. His rhymes are some- 
times unsuitable ; in his © Melancholy,” he makes breath rhyme to birth 
in one place, and to earth in another. Those faults occur but seldom ; and 
he had such power of words and numbers as fitted him for translation; but, 
in his original works, recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that it is part of his read- 
er's employment to recall the verses of some former poet. Sometimes he 
copies the most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at con- 
cealn nt; and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure corners. His 
lines tœFenton, | 


Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile, 
And make afflictions objects of a smile, 


brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen Mary, written by 
Barnes, of whom I should not have expected to find an imitator: 


But thou, O Muse, whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of deeth with deathless song; 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguile, 
Make pains and tortures objects of à smile. 


To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. What he takes he sel- 
dom makes worse; and he cannot be justly thought a mean man whom 
Pope chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was considered by 
Pope's enemies as so important, that he was attacked by Henley with this 
ludicrous distich : 


Pope came off clean with Homer; but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 


P O P E. 


LEX ANDER POPE was born in London, May 22, 1688, of parents 
whose rank or Station was never ascertained: we are informed that 


that they were of © gentle blood ;” that his father was of a family of which 


the Earl of Downe was the head, and that his mother was the daughter of 
William Turner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise three sons, one of 
whom had the honour of being killed, and the other dying, in the service 
of Charles the first; the third was made a general officer in Spain, from 
whom the sister inherited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left in the 
lamily, 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who is more willing, as T have heard 
observed, to shew what his father was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that he grew rich by trade ; but whether in a shop or on the Exchange was 
never discovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that 
he was a linen-draper in the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and delicate; but is said 
to have shewn remarkable gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The 


weakness of his body continued through his liſe“: but the mildness of his. 


mind perhaps ended with his childhood, His voice, when he was young, 
was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness * the little Nightingale.“ 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read by an aunt; and 
when he was seven or eight years old, became a lover of books. He first 
learned to write by imitating printed books; a species of penmanship in 
which he retained great excellence through his whole life, though his ordi- 
nary hand was not elegant. 


Tunis weakness was 80 great that he constantly wore stays, a* | have been assured by a waters 
nan at Twickenham, who, in lifting him into his boat, had often felt them. His method of tak- 


2 the ait on the water, was to have 2 sedan chair in che bost, in which he gat with the glasses 
own. H. 
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When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshire under Taverner, 
a Romish Priest, who by a method very rarely practiced, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now first regularly initiated 
in poetry by the perusal of “ Ogilby's Homer,” and Sandys's Ovid.” 
Ogilby's assistance he never repaid with any praise; but of Sandy's he de- 
clared, in his notes to the © Iliad,“ that English poetry owed much of its 
beauty to his translation. Sandy's very rarely attempted original composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his proficiency was considerable 
he was removed to a school at Twyford near Winchester, and again to 
another school about Hyde- park Corner; from which he used sometimes to 
stroll to the playhouse, and was so delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that 
he formed a kind of play from © Ogilby's Tliad,” with some verses of his 
own intermixed, which he persuaded his school-fellows to act, with the ad- 
dition of his master's gardener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself as having lost part 
of what Taverner had taught him; and on his master at Twyford he had 
already exercised his poetry in a Iampaon. Yet under those masters he 
translated more than a fourth part of the“ Metamorphoses.” If he kept 
the same proportion in his other exercises, it cannot be thought that his 
loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that © he li-p'd in numbers;“ and used 
to say that he could not remember the time when he began to make verses. 
In the style of fiction it might have been said of him as of Pindar, that, 
when he lay in his cradle, © the bees swarmed about his mouth.” 

About the time of the Revolution, his father, who was undoubtedly dis- 
appointed by the sudden blast of popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and 
re tired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about twenty thousand pounds; 
for which, being conscientiously determined not to entrust it to the govern- 
ment, he found no. better use than that of locking it up in a chest, and taking 
from it what his expences required ; and his life was long enough to consume 
a great parte it, before his son came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father when he was about twelve 
years old; and there he had for a few months the assistance of one Deane, 
another priest, of whom he learned only to construe a little of © Tully's 
Offices.” How Mr. Deane could spend, with a boy who had translated 50 
much of © Ovid,” some months over a small part of © Tully's Offices,” 1t 
is now vain to enquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so conspicuously improved, 2 
minute account must be naturally desired; but curiosity must be contented 
with confused, imperfect, and sometimes improbable intelligence. P 1 
finding little advantage from external help, resolved thence forward to direct 
himself, and at twelve formed a plan of study which he completed with 
little other incitement than the desire of excellence. FI; 
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His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, with which his father 
accidentaily concurred, by proposing subjects, and obliging him to correct 
his performances by many revisals ; after which the old gentleman, when 
he was satisfied, would say, © these are good rhymes.” 


In his perusal of the English poets he soon distinguished the versification 


of Dryden, which he considered as the model to be studied, and was im- 
pressed with such veneration for his instructor, that he persuaded some 
friends to take him to the coffee- house which Dryden frequented, and — 
ed himself with having sen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1161, some days before Pope was twelve, 80 early 
must he therefore have felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 
Who does not wish that Dryden could have known the value of the homage 
that was paid him, and foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his © Ode on Solitude,” written 
before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more than other forward 
boys bave attained, and which 1s not equal to Cowley's performances at 
the same age. | 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and writing. As he read the 
Classicks, he amused himself with translating them: and at fourteen made 
2 version of the first book of the © Thebais,” which, with some revision, he 
afterwards published. He must have been at this time, if he had no help, 
considerable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long published, and were 
much in the hands of poetical readers, he was tempted to try his own skill 
in giving Chaucer a more {ashionable appearance, and put © January and 


May,“ and the © Prologue of the wife of Bath,” into modern English. 


He crank Hated likewise the Epistle of“ Sappho to Phaon” from Ovid, to 
complete the version which was before impertect; and wrote some other 
small pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and professed to have written at 
iouteen his poem upon © Silence,” after Rochester's “ Nothing.” He 
had now formed his versification, and the smoathness of his numbers sur- 
vazz<d his original; but this is a small part of his praise; he discovers such 
acquaintance both with human and public affairs, as is not easily conceived 
o have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to himself new sources of knowledge 
by making himself acquainted with modern languages; and removed for a 
time to Lodi that he might study French and Italian, which, as he de- 
tired nothing more than to read them, were by diligent application soon 
Aispatched Of Italian learning he does not appear to have ever made much 
use in his subsequent studies. 
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He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself with his own poetry, 
He tried all styles, and many subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an 
epick poem, with panegyricks on the princes of Europe; and, as he con- 
fesses, thought himself the greatest genius that ever was.” Self- confidence 
is the first requisite of great undertakings. He, indeed, who forms his 
opinion of himself in solitude, without knowing the powers of other men, 
is very liable to error: but it was the felicity of Pope to rate himself at his 
real value. . 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his maturer judgement, after- 
wards destroyed; “ Alcander,” the epick poem, was burnt by the persua- 
sion of Atterbury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of St. Gene- 
vieve. Of the comedy there is.no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he translated “ Tully on old 
Age; and that, besides his books of poetry and criticism, he read“ Tem- 
ple's Essays“ and © Locke on human understanding.“ His reading, though 
his favourite authors are not known, appears to have been sufficiently ex- 
tensive and maltifarious ; for his early pieces shew, with sufficient evidence, 
his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines that he shall please others. 
Sir William Trumbal, who had been ambassador at Constantinople, and 
Secretary of state, when he retired from business, fixed his residence in 
the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to 
the statesman of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that their intervieus 
ended in friendship and correspondence. Pope was, through his whole liſe, 
ambitious of splendid acquaintance; and he seems to have wanted neither 
diligence nor success in attracting the notice of the great ; for from his 
first entrance into the world, and his entrance was very early, he was ad- 
mitted to familiarity. with those whose rank or station made them most 
conspicuous. | | | 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an author, may be properly 
computed. He now wrote his pastorals, which were shewn to the Poets and 
Criticks of that time; as they well deserved, they were read with adm 
tion, and many praises were bestowed upon them and upon the Preface, 
which is both elegant and learned in a high degree ; they were, however, 
not published till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton and Pope, are distinguizhed among the English Poets by 
the early exertion of their powers ; but the works of Cowley alone were 
Published in his childhood, and therefore of him only can it be certain that 
his puerile performances received no improvement from his maturer 

studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wycherley, 2 man who seems 


to have had among his contemporaries his ſull share of reputation, to "_ 
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heen esteemed without virtue, and caressed without good- humour. Pope 
was proud of his notice; Wycherly wrote verses in his praise, which he was 
charged by Dennis with writing to himself, and they agreed for a while to 
flatter one another. It is pleasant to remark how soon Pope learned the 
cant of an author, and began to treat criticks with contempt, though he 
had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherly was too violent to last. His esteem of 
Pope was euch, that he submitted some poems to his revision; and when 
Pope, perhaps proud of such confidence, was sufficiently bold in his cri- 
ticisms, and liberal in his alterations, the old scribbler was angry to sce his 
pages defaced, and felt more pain from the detection than content from the 
amendment of his faults. They parted ; but Pope always considered him 
with kindness, and visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Cromwell, of whom I have 
learned nothing particular but that he used to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself with poetry and criti- 
cism ; and sometimes sent his performances to Pope, who did not forbear 
Such remarks as were now-and-then unwelcome. Pope, in his turn, put 
the juvenile version of *“ Statius” into his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the publick its first knowledge of Pope's 
Epistolary Powers; for his Letters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. 
Thomas ; and she many years afterwards sold them to Curll, who inserted 
them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, was one of his first 
encouragers. His regard was gained by the Pastorals, and from him Pope 
received the council from which he seems to have regulated his studies. 
Walsh advised him to correctness, which, as he told him, the English poets 
had hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to him as a basis of 
_ tame; and, being delighted with rural poems, recommended to him to 

write a pastoral comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy; a 
design which Pope probably did not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, thinking himself entitled to 
poetical conversation, began at seventeen to frequent Will's, a coſfee-house 
on the north side of Russel-sstreet in Covent-Garden, where the wits of that 
time used to assemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, been ac- 
customed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably diligent, and insatiably 
curious; wanting health for violent, and money for expensive pleasures; and 
having excited in himself very strong desires of intellectual eminence, he 
spent much of his time over his books; but he read only to store his mind 
vith facts and i images, seizing all that his authors presented with undistin- 
guishing yoracity, and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be uice. 
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In a mind like his, however, all the faculties were at once involuntarily im- 
proving. Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He that reads many 
books must compare one opinion or one style with another; and, when 
he.compares, must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the ac- 
count given by himself of his studies was, that from fourteen to twenty he 
read only for amusement, from twenty to twenty-seven for improvement 
and instruction; that in the first part of this time he desired only to know, 
and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time handed about among poets 
and criticks, were at last printed (1709,) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a vo- 
lume which began with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the © Essay on Criticism;“ a work which 
displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, such ac- 


quaintance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modern 


learning, as are not often attained by the maturest age and longest experience. 
It was published about two years afterwards; and, being praised by Addison 
in the“ Spectator” with sufficient liberality, met with so much favour as 
enraged Dennis, who,” he says, © found himself attacked, without any 
tc manner of provocation on his side, and attacked in his person, instead of 
* his writings, by one who was wholly a stranger to him, at a time when 
& all the world knew he was persecuted by fortune; and not only saw that 
ce this was attempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
ce and calumny, but found that all this was done by a little affected hypo- 
te crite, who had nothing in his mouth at the same time but truth, candour, 
ce friendship, good- nature, humanity, and magnanimity.” 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily perceived, nor how his per- 
son is depreciated; but he seems to have known something of Pope's cha- 
racter, in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk too frequently of his 
own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected to dictate. He supposes 
himself to be asked two questions; whether the Essay will Succeed, and 
who or what 15 the author. | 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false opinions then prevalent; 
the author he concludes to be young and raw. 

6e First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his last ability, and 
e hath rashly undertaken a task infinitely above his force. Secondly, while 
< this little author struts, and affects the dictatorian air, he plainly Shews, 
that at the same time he is under the rod; and, while he pretends to give 
& Jaw to others, is a pedantick slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he 
© hath, like school. boys, borrowed both from living and dead. Fourthly, 
ce he knows not his own mind, and frequently contradicts himself. Fifth, 
he is almost perpetually in the wrong.” A 
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All these positions he attempts to prove by quotatious and remarks - but 


tis desire to do mischief is greater than his power. He has, however, justly 
criticised some passages in these lines: 


There are whom heav'n has bless'd with: store of wit, 
Vet want as much again to manage it; 


For wit and judgment ever are at strife 


It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is wanted, though 
called wit, is truly judgment. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, 
not content with argument, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs over 
the first couplet in terms too elegant to be forgotten, © By the way, what 
« rare numbers are here! Would not one swear that this youngster had es- 
% poused some antiquated Muse, who had sued out a divorce on account of 
* impotence from some superannuated sinner; and, having been p—xed by 


her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepid age, which makes her 


* hohble so damnably.” This was the man who would reform a nation sink- 
ing into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had detected one of 
those blunders which are called “ bulls.” The firs: edition had this line: 


What is this wit 
Where wanted, scorn'd ; and envied where acquir'd ? 


How,“ says the critic, © can wit be scorn'd where it is not? Is not this 
a figure frequently employed in Hibernian land? The person that wants 
* this wit may indeed be scorned, but the scorn shews the honour which 
* the contemner has for wit.” Of this remark Pope made the proper use, 
by correcting the passage. | | 
[ have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in Dennis's criticism: it 
remains that justice be done to his delicacy, “ For his acquaintance (says 
* Dennis) he names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means the qualification which 
* this author reckons absolutely necessary to a critick, it heing very certain 
that he was, like this Essayer, a very indifferent poet; he loved to be well. 
© dressed ; and J remember a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh 
used to take into his company as a double foil to his person and capa- 
city. —Enquite between Sunninghill and Oakingham tor a young, short. 
„ squab gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and tell me whether 
« he be a proper author to make personal reflections ?—He may extol the 
* ancients, but he has reason to thank the gods that he was born a modern ; 

© for had he been born of Grecian parents, and his father consequently had 
* by law had the absolutedisposalof him, his life had been no longer than that 
ot one of his poems, the life of half a day.—Let the person of a * 
17 of 
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cc of his parts be never 80 contemptible, his inward man is ten times more 
te ridiculous; it being impossible that his outward form, though it be that 
ce of downright monkey, should differ so much from human shape, as his 
« unthinking immaterial part does from human understanding.“ Thus be- 
gan the. hostility between Pope and Dennis, which, though it was suspended 
for a short time, never was appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have attacked 
him wantonly; but though he always professed to despise him, he discovers 
by mentioning him very often, that he felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Ess Pope declared that he did not expect the sale to be quick, 
because not one gentleman in sixty, even of liberal education, could un- 
4 derstand it.“ The gentlemen, and the education of that time, seem to 
have been of a lower character than they are of this. He mentioned a thou- 
sand copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer; the zealous papists thought the monks 
treated with too much contempt, and Erasmus too studiously praised ; but to 
these objections he had not much regard. 

The © Essay has been translated into French by Hamilton, author of the 
«© Comte de Grammont,” whose version was never printed by Robotham, 
Secretary to the King for Hanover, and by Resnel; and commented by Dr. 
Warburton, who has discovered in it such order and connection as was not 
perceived by Addison, nor, as 1s said, intended. by the author. 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is 50 far arbitrary and imme- 
thodical, that many of the paragraphs may change places with no apparent 
inconvenience ; for of two or more positions, depending upon some remote 
and general principle, there is seldom any cogent reason why one should pre- 
cede the other. But for the order in which they stand, whatever it be, à 
little ingenuity may easily give a reason. © Tt is possible,“ says Hooker, 
ce that, by long circumduction, from any one truth all truth may be infer- 
cc red.” Of all homogeneous truths, at least of all truths respecting the 
same general end, in whatever series they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas may be formed, such as, whenit is onceshewn, shall ap- 
pear natural; but if this order be reversed, another mode of connection 
equally specious may be found or made. Aristotle is praised for naming 
fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that without which no other virtue 
can steadily be practised ; but he might, with equal propriety, have placed 
Prudence and Justice before it, since without Prudence Fortitude 15 
mad, without Justice, it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently regular that 
avoids obscurity: and where there! is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to 
discorer method. 

In the © Spectator” was published the * Messiah, which he first submit- 


ted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected in compliance with his 1 
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It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that the verses on the Unfor- 

tunate Lady” were written about the time when his“ Essay“ was published - 

The Lady's name and adventures I have Sought with fruitless enquiry®, 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from Mr. Ruſſhead, who 
writes with the confidence of one who could trust his information. She was 
a woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, 
having given her a proper education, expected like other guardians that she 
should make at least an equal match; and such he proposed to her, but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence betweenthe two lovers, and finding 
the young lady determined tu abide by her own choice, he supposed that 
zeparation might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and sent her 
into a foreign country, where she was obliged to converse only with those 
from whom her uncle had nothing to feat. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vous; but his letters were intercepted 
and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be watched with still greater 
vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so impatient, that she bribed a 
woman-8ervant to procure her a sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account given with evident intention to raise the Lady's cha- 
racter, it does not appear that she had any claim to praise, nor much to 
compassion. She seems to have been impatient, violent, and ungovernable. 
Her uncle's power could not have lasted long; the hour of liberty and choice 
would have come in time. But her desires were too hot for delay, and she 
lixed self- murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is with much justice 
delivered to posterity as © a false Guardian; he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed; he endeavoured to direct his niece 
till she should be able to direct herself. Poetry has not often been worse 
employed than in dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after he wrote the © Rape of the Lock,” the most airy, the 
most ingenious, and the most delighttul of all his compositions, occasioned 
by a frolic of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord Petre cut off a 
lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. This whether stealth or violence, was 
59 much resented, that the commerce of the two families, before very triendly 
was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman who, being secretary to King 
James's Oueen, had followed his Mistress into France, and who being the 
author of Sir Solomon Single,” a comedy, and some translations, was en- 
titled to the notice of a wit, solicited Pope to enveavour a reconciliation by 
a ludicrous poem, which might bring both the parties to a better temper In 
compliance with Cary!'s request, though his name was for a long time 
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marked only by the first and last letter, C—1, a poein of two cantos was wri;. 


ten (1511), as is said, in a fortnight, and sent to the offended Lady, who liked 
it well encuzh to chew it ; and with the usual process of literary transaction, 
the author dreading a surreptitious edition was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was desired ; the pacification and 
diversion of all to whom it related, except Sir George Brown, who com- 
plained with some bitterness that, in the character of Sir Plume, he was 
made to talk nonsense. Whether all this he true J have some doubt; for at 
Paris, a ſew years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fer mor, who presided in an Englich 
Convent, mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather as an 
insult than an honour ; and she may be supposed to have inherited the 
opinion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison © merum sal.“ Pope, | 
however sa that it was capable of improvement; and, having luckily con- 
trived to borrow his machinery from the Rosicrucians, imparted the scheme 
with which his head was teeming to Addison, who told him that his work, 
as it stood, was © a delicious little thing,” and gave him no eneouragement 
to retouch it. | 

This has been too hastfly considered as an instance of Addison's jealousy; 
for as he could not guess the conduct of the new design, or the possibilities 
of pleasure compriged in a fiction of which there had been no examples, he 
might very reasonably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce in his 
own prosperity, and forbear an attempt which he considered as an unne- 
cessary hazard. : 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw the future efflores- 
cence of imagery then budding in bis mind, and resolved to spare no art, ot 
industry of cultivation. The soft Juxuriance of his fapcy was already 
shooting, and all the gay vailet.es of diction were ready at his hand to colour 
and embellish it. | 

His attempt was justified by its success. The © Rape of the Lock“ stands 
forward in the classes of literature, as the moet exquisite example of ludicrous 
poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon the display of powers more truly 
poetica than he had shewn before ; with elegance of description and justness 
of precepts, he had now exhibited houndless fertility of invention. | 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinery with the action 
as his most successful exertion di poetical art. He indeed could never al- 
terwards produce any thing of soch unexampled excellence. Those perlot- 
mances, which strike with wonder, are combinations of skilful genius with 
happy casualty; and it is not likely that any ſelicity, like the discovery On 
new race of preternatural agents, should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy the praise 107 a 


long time without disturbance. Many years afterwards Dennis published 
f some 
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some temarks upon it, with very little force, and with no effect; for the 
opinion of the public was already settled, and it was no longer at the mercy 
ot criticism. 

About this time he published the © Temple of Fame,” which, as he tells 
Steele in their correspondence, he had written two years before; that is, 
when he was only twenty-two years old, an early time of life for so much 
learning and so much observation as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some remarks, of which the 
most reasonable is, that some of the lines represent Motion as exhibited by 
Sculpture. 

Ot the Epistle from © Eloisa to Abelard,” I do not know the date. His 
\rst inclination to attempt a composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. 
Savage told me, from his perusal of prior's“ Nut-brown Maid.” How much 
he had surpassed Prior's work, it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps 
it may be said with justice, that he has excelled every composition of the same 
kind. The mixture of religious hope and resignation gives an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, which images merely natural cannot bestow. 
The gloom of a convent strikes the imagination with far greater force than 
the solitude of a grove. | 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in his latter years, though 
I never heard upon what principle he slighted 1t. 

In the next year (1713) he published“ Windsor Forest ;” of which part 
was, as he relates, written at sixteen, about the same time as his Pastorals ; 
and the latter part was added afterwards : where the addition begins, we are 
not told. The lines relating to the Peace coatess their own date. It is de- 
dicated to Lord Landsdowne, who was then high in reputation and influence 
emong the Tories; and it is said, that the conclusion of the poem gave 
great pain to Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like this 
are often spread with byldness very disproportionate to their evidence. Why 
Should Addison receive any particular disturbance from the last lines of 
Windsor Forest?“ If contreriety of opinion could poison a politician, he 
would not live a day; and, as a poet, he must have felt Pope's force of ge- 
nius much more from many other parts of bis works. 

The pain that Addison migh feel it is not likely that he would confess ; 
end it is certain that ke so well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now 
thought himself his favourite; for, having been consulted in the revisal of 
Cato,“ he introduced it by a Prologue; and, when Dennis published! 18 
Remarks, undertook not indeed to vindicate but to revenge his friend, by, 
2% Narrative of the Frenzy of John Deunis.“ 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encouragement to this 
disinge nuous hostility; for says Pope in a letter to him, © indeed your opinion 
* that 'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my on in my Own Caze f * 
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ce J felt more warmth here than I did when I first saw his book against my- 
ce self (though indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry).“ Addison 
was not a man on whom such cant of sensibility could make much impres- 
sion. He left the pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Dennis, and 
perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by his officiousness. 

This year was printed in the © Guardian” the ironical comparison be- 
tween the Pastorals of Philips and Pope; a composition of artifice, criticism, 
and literature, to which nothing equal will easily be found, The superiority 
of Pope is so ingeniously dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skil- 
fully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling to print the paper 
lest Pope should be offended. Addison immediately saw the writers design; 
and, as it seems, had malice enough to conceal this discovery, and to permit 
a publication which, by making his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for 
ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong inclination to unite the 
art of painting with that of poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jer- 
vas. He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a painter; 
he tried, however, how far he could advance, and sometimes persuaded his 
friends to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn by him, was in 
the possession of Lord Mansfield* : if this was taken from lite, he must have 
begun to paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead. Pope's ambition of 
this new art produced some encomiastick verses to Jervas, which certainly 
shew his power as a poet; but I have been told that they betray his igno- 
rance of painting. | 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness and esteem; and 
after his death published, under his name, a version inte modern English 
of Chaucer's Prologues; and one of his Tales, which, as was related by 
Mr. Harte, were believed to have have been the performance of Pope himself 
by Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would chew them 
in the hand of Betterton. 

Th: next year (1913) produced a bolder attempt, by which profit was 
soug it as well as praise. The poems which he had hitherto written, how- 
ever they might have diffused his name, had made very little addition to his 
fortune. The allowance which his father made him, though, proportioned 


to what he had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his religion hindered - 
hin from the occupation of any civil employment ; and he complained that 


he wanted even money to buy books}. 
He therefore resolved to try how far the ſavour of the public extended, 
by Soliciting a subeeription to a version of the © Iliad,” with large notes, 
To print by subscription was, for some time, à practice peculiar to the 
English. The fiist considerable work, ſor which this exprdient was em- 
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ployed, is said to have been Dryden's “ Virgil; *“ and it had been tried 
again with great success when the“ Tatlers“ were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt would be successful. He 
was in the full bloom of reputation, and was personally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendour of reputation had made eminent: 
he conversed indifferently with both parties, and never disturbed the public 
with his political opinions; and it might be naturally expected, as each fac- 
tion then boasted its literary zeal, that the great men who on other occas 
sions ptactised all the violence of opposition, would emulate each other in 
their encouragement of a poet who delighted all, and by whom none had 

een offended. | 

With those hopes, he offered an English “ Tliad” to subscribers, in six 
volumes in quarto, for six guineas; a sum, according to the value of mo- 
ney at that time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater than I believe to 
have been ever asked before. His proposal, however, was very favourably 
received; and the patrons of literature were busy to recommend his under- 
taking, and promote his interest. Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such 
2 genius should be wasted upon a work not original ; but proposed no means 
by which he might live without it. Addison recommended caution and mo- 
deration, and advised him not to be content with the praise of half the 
nation, when he might be universally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the author, and the atten. 
tion of the literary world, naturally raised such expectations of the future 
sale, that the booksellers made their offers with great eagerness; but the 
highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became proprietor on condition of 
supplying, at his own expence, all the copies which were to be delivered to 


subscribers, or presented to friends, and paying two hundred pounds for 
every volume. 


Of the Quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none should be printed 
but for the author, that the subscription might not be depreciated}; but Lin- 
tot impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and paper perhaps a little 
thinner; and sold exactly at half the price, for half a guinea each volume, 
books so little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, those Folios, 
being afterwards shortened by cutting away the top and bottom, were sold 
23 Copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in Folio, for two 
guineas a volume; of the small Folio, having printed Seventeen hundred 


and fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced the number in the other vo- 
lumes to a thousand. | 


* Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Mikon's © Paradise Lost“ bad been published with great zuc- 
ten by subscription, in folio, under the patxeuage of Me. (afterwards Lord) Somers, E.] 
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It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all his hopes and all his 
liberality, was, by a very unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English“ Iliad” was printed in Holland in Duodecimo, 
and imported clandestinely for the gratification of those who were impatient 
to read what they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be 
counteracted by-an edition equally cheap and more commodious ; and Lin- 
tot was compelled to contract his folio at once into a Duodecimo, and lose 
the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch 
copies were placed at the end of each book, as they had been in the large 
volumes, were now $ubjoined to the text in the carne page, and are there- 
fore more easily consulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred were 
first printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards; but indeed great 
numbers were necessary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged not only his own 
reputation, but in some degree that of his friends, who patronised his sub- 
scription, began to be frighted at his own undertaking ; and finding him- 
self at first embarrassed with difficulties, which retarded and oppressed him, 
he was for a time timorous and uneasy ; had his nights disturbed by dreams 
of long journeys through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, © that 
te somebody would hang him*.” ö 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance ; he grew by de- 
grees more acquainted with Homer's images and expressions, and practice 
increased his facility of versification. In a short time he represents himself 
as dispatching regularly fifty verses a day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the termination of his labour. 

His own. diffdence was not his only vexation. He that asks a subscrip- 
tion soon finds that he has enemies. All who do not encourage him, de- 
fame him. 

He that wants money will rather be thought angry than poor ; and he 
that wishes to save his money conceals his avarice by his malice. Addi- 
son had hinted his suspicion that Pope was too much a Tory; and some of 
the Tories Suspected his principles because he had contributed to the 
« Guardian,” which was carried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his politicks were added enemies yet more danger- 
ous, who called in question his knowledge of Greek, and his qualifications 
for a translator of Homer. To these he made no public oppos1t10N 3 but in 
one of his Letters escapes from them as well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an irregular education, and a 
course of life of which much seems to have passed in conversation, it is not 
very likely that he overflowed with Greek. But when he felt himself _ 
cient he sought assistance; and what man of learning would refuse to he P 
him? Minute enquiries into the force of words are less RECESSAFY in ran 
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lating Homer than other poets, because his positions are general, and his 
representations natural, with very little dependence on local or temporary 
customs, on those changeable scenes of artificial life, which, by mingling 
original with accidental notions, and crowding the mind with images which 
time effaces, produces ambiguity in diction, and obscurity in books. To 
this open display of unadulterated nature it must be ascribed, that Homer 
has ſewer passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet either in the 
learned or modern languages. I have read of a man who being, by his ig- 
norance of Greek, compelled to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed 
on the opposite page, declared that from the rude simplicity of the lines li- 
terally rendered, he formed nobler ideas uf the Homeric majesty than from 
the laboured elegance of polished versions. : 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and from them he could 
easily obtain his author's sense with sufficient certainty: and among the 
readers of Homer the number is very small of those who find much in the 
Greek more than in the Latin, except the musick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical translation of © Eobanus 
Hessus,” an unwearied writer of Latin verses; he had the French Homers 
of La Valteire and Dacier, and the English of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby. With Chapman, whose work, though now totally neglected, seems 
to have been popular almost to the end of the last century, he had very 
frequent consultations, and perhaps never translated any passage till he had 
read his version, which indeed he has been sometimes suspected of using 
instead of the original. | 

Notes were likewise to be provided; for the six volumes would have beer: 
very little more than six pamphlets without them. What the mere perusai 
of the text could suggest, Pope wanted no assistance to collect or metho- 
dize; but more was necessary; many pages were to be filled, and learning 
must supply materials to wit and judgment. Something might be gataered 


from Dacier ; but no man loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, and 
Dacier was accessible to common readers. 


Eustathius was therefore neces- 
sarily consulted. 


To read Eustathius, of whose work there was then no 
Latin version, I suspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to have been 
able: some other was therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abi- 
lities; and he was doubtless most readily employed who would do muct 
work tor little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in his preface 
to his poems, deciares himself the commentator “ in part upon the [liad;” and 
it appears from Fenton's Letter, preserved in the Museum, that Broome 
was at first engaged in consulting Eustathius ; but that atter a tune, whate- 
ver was the reason, he desisted ; another man of Cambridge was then em- 
Ployed, who soon grew weary of the work; and a third that was recommended 
by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been Jortin, a man since well known 
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to the learned world, who complained that Pope having accepted and ap- 
proved his performance, never testified any curiosty to see him, and who 
professed to have forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms which 
Fenton uses are very mercantile: *I think at first sight that his perfor- 
« mances is very commendable, and have sent word for him to finich the 
* 11th book, and to send it with his demands for his trouble. TI have here 
c enclosed the specimen; if the rest come before the return, I will keep 
tc them till I receive your order.” 

Broome then offered his service a 8econd time, which was probably 
accepted, as they had afterwards a closer correspondence. Parnell contri. 
buted the Life of Homer, which Pope found so harsh, that he took great 
Pains in correcting it: and by his own diligence, with such help as kindness 
or money could procure him, in somewhat more than five years he completed 
his version of the © Tliad,” with the notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty- 
fifth year; and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it is natural to suppose 
that he would have brought his work to a more speedy conclusion. The 
e Iliad,” containing less than sixteen thousand verses, might have been 
dispatched in less than three hundred and twenty days by fifty verses in a 
day. The notes, compiled with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not 
be supposed to require more time than the text. According to this calcula- 


tion, the progress of Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the distance is 


commonly very great between actual performances and speculative possibility 
it is natural to suppose, that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-morrow ; but on the morrow some difficulty immerges, or some external 
impediment obstructs. Indolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all 
take their turns of retardation ; and every long work is lengthened by a 
thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that cannot, be recounted. 
Perhaps no extensive and multifarious performance was ever effected within 
the term originally fixed in the undertaker's mind. He that runs against 
Time, has an antagonist not subject to casualties. | 

The encouragement given to this translation, though report seems to have 
over-rated it, was such as the world has not often seen. The subscribers 
were ſive- hundred and seventy-five. The copies for which subscription 
were given were six hundred and fifty ſour; and only six hundred and sixty 
were printed. For those copies Pope had nothing to pay; he therefore re- 
ceived, including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds four shillings without deduction, as the books 


were Supplied by Lintot. 


. - * . 12 | 
By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved from those pecuniary 


distresses with which, notwithstanding his popularity, he had hitherto strug- 


gled. Lord Oxford had often lamented his disqualification for public em- 
| ployment 
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ployment, but never proposed a pension. While the translation of © Homer“ 
was in its progress, Mr. Craggs, then secretary of state, offered to procure 
him a pension, which, at least during his ministry, might be enjoyed with 
Secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who told him, however, that if he 
should be pressed with want of money, he would send to him for occasional 
supplies. Craggs was not long in power, and was never Solicited for money 
by Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he had too much discretion 
to squander, he secured his future life from want, by considerable annuities. 
The estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have been charged 
with five hundred pounds a year, payable to Pope, which doubtless his 
translation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcometo literary curiosity, that I deduce thus minutely 
the history of the English “ Iliad.” Id is certainly the noblest version of 
poetry which the world has ever seen; and its publication must therefore 
be considered as one of the great events in the annals of Learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence and difficulty of this 
great work, it must be very desirable to know how 1t was performed, and 
by what gradations it advanced to correctness. Of such an intellectual pro- 
cess the knowledge has very rarely been attainable; but happily there re- 
mains the original copy ol the © Ihad,” which, being obtained by Boliag- 
broke as a curiosity, descentded from him to Mallet, and is now by the soli- 
citation of the late Dr. Maty reposited in the Museum. 

Between this mana-cript, which is written upon accidental fragments of 


paper, and the printed edition, there must have been an intermediate copy, 
that was perhaps destroyed 2 


turned from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, and shall echibit 
fist the printed lines; then, in a mall print, those of the nancy with 
all their variations. Those words in the swall print which are given in 
Italicks, are cancelled ia the copy, and the words placed under them 
adop ted in their stead. | 
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a 8 o nts. a 6 
ths beginning of the first boos Stands thus: 


en wrath of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
Y* all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 
K hat wrath wh:ch hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reiga 


"The souls of wighty chicfs untimely slain. 


The stern Pelldes' rage, O Coddess, Sing. 
wianth N 

Or all the woes of Greece thg fatal spring, 

Grecian 

That strew'd wich carriers dead the Parygian plain, 
heroes 

And p2ofþied the dark hell with ber tet ain, 

£ Th 4 the shady hell with chlefs unt nel 
Ver. I. 
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Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 
2vouring dogs and bungry vultures tore, 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove; 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 
Whose limbs, unburied on the hoztile shore, 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 
Sirce first Atride, and Achilles trove ; 
Such was the sovereign doom, ani such the will of Jove, 


Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 
Latona's son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
'The King of mew his reverend priest defy'd, 

And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 


Declare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
Enflam'd their rage, in that #//'omer'd hour; 


anger fatal, hapless 
Phoebus himself the dire debate procur'd ; 
| fierce 


T' avenge the wrongs hisinjur'd priest endured 
For this the Gcd a dire infection spread, 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead ; 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd, 
And for the king's offeace the people dy'd. 
For Chry:ces sought with costly gifts to gain 
His eaptive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands, 
By these he begs, and lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. ' 


For Chryses sought by prevents 12 regain 
costly giſts to gain 

His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the vencrable Father stands, 
Apolle's awful ensign grac'd his hands, 

By these ke begs, and lowly bending down 
The gilden gceptre and the laurel crown, 
Presents the «Ceptre 

Fer there ar ensigns of his God he bare, 

The God that sends his gelden . afar ; 

The low on earth, the venerabie man, 
Suppliant before the brother kings began. 


He sued to all, but chief implored for grace. 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race; 
Ye kings and warrioursmay your vows be crown'd, 


And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground; 


May 
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May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er, 
4 8 8 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 1 


To all he ued, but chief implor'd for grace ; 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race, : [7 
Ye vont of Atrens, may your vows be crown'd, | 
Kings and warriors 
Yaur labours, by the Gods be all your Iabours crecun d; 
Ss may the Gad your arms with conquert ble, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; x 
Till laid | 
And crown your labours with deierv'd eutcers ;, 
May Jove restore you, when your toils ate c'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native ore. 


But, oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again; 


if mercy fail, yet let my present move, | i 
And dread avenging Phœbus, son of Jove, 1 


But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain, 
And give my daughter to the e arms again 
Receive my gifts; if mercy tails, yet let my present move, 
And fear the God that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phcebus, son of Jove. 


The Greeks, in $houts, their joint ass ent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 
Not so Atrides; he with kingly pride, 

Re puls'd the sacred Sire, and thus reply d. 
He said, the Greeks their joint ass2nt declare, FN 
The father ald, the ger rous Greeks relent, L 
T' accept the ransom, and release the fair: 
Revere the priett, and sþeak their joint ament: 
Not so the fyrant, he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides, 
Repuls'd the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd 
Not so the tyrant, Davpen,)] 


Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am told that there was yet |: 
former copy, more varied, and more deformed with interlineations. 5 
The beginning of the second book varies very little from the printed 


Page, and is therefore set down without any parallel; the few differences do 
ot require to be elaborately displayed. 
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Now pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye; 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie; 
Th' Immortals slumber'd on their thrones above, 
All but the ever watthful eye of ſove. 

To honour Theti.” son he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war, , 
302 Then 1 
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Then bids an empty phan tom rise to sight, 

And thus commands the vision of the night : 
directs 

Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light: as air, 

To Agamemnon's royal tent repair; 

Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 

March all his legions to the dusty plain. 

Moro tell th: King tis given him to ne 

Declare ev'n now 

The lofty walls of wide extended Troy; 


tow'rs 


For now no more the Gods with Fate contend ; 


At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 

Destruction howers o'er yon devoted wall, 
hangs 

And nodding Ilium waits th' impending fall. 


Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 


Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All knowing Goddesses ! immortal Nine 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeasured heigbe- 
And hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 
(We wrerched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
Oh say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came! 


To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 


A throat of brass and adamantine lungs, 


Now, Virgin Godſecses, immortal Nine! 

That round Olympus keavenly summit shine, 

Who s:e through heaven and earth, and hell profound, 
And all things know, and all things can resourd ; 
Relate what armies sought the Trojan land, 

What nations foliow*d, and what chiefs command; 
For doubttul Fame distracts mankind below, 

And nothing caa we tell, and nothing know) 

Without your aid, to count th' unnumbered train, 

A thousand mouths, a thoucand tongues were vain, 


Book V. v. 1. 


But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 


Pills with her force, and warms with all her fires: 


Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguisb'd praise, 
High on bis helm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a living ray; 


Th; 
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Th' unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 


But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
Fills with her rage, and warms with all her fires; 
force, 
O'er all the Greeks decrees his fame to raise, 
Above the Greeks her <varrior*s fame to praise, 
his deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal praise; 
diskinguish'd 
Bright from his beamy crest the lightning play, 
High on helm 
From his broad buckler flash'd the living ray, 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray. 
1e Goddess with her breath the flame supplies, 
Bright as the stars whoce fires in Autumn ris; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies, 
Bright as the stars that fires the autumnal skies; 
Th unwearied blaze incessant streams supplice, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies, 


When first he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
And bath'd in ocean shoots a keener light. 
Such gloxies Pallas on the chief bestow'd, 
buch from his arms the herce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives him furious to engage, 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickest rage. 


When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 

And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light, 

Biight as the star that fires th* autumnal «ies, 
Frech from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies. 
Such glorics Pallas on her chief bestow'd, 

Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd, 
Such {rom his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd, 
Onward che drives him headleng to engage, 


furious 
Where the «ver bleeds, and where the fiercest rage. 
fight buras, thickest 


The sons of Dares first the combat sought. 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
There lived a Trojar-Dares was his name, 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A weal:by priest, but rich without a fault. 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 


Oer heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light; 


When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole: 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head: 

Then shine the vales—the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflection of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires: 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field; 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn, 


And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 


As when in tt illness of the silent night, 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright, 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er beaven's clear azure Sheds her silver light; 
pure epreads sacred 
As *till in air the trembling lustre stood, 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood; 
When xs loaze gale disturbs the deep serene, 
nat a breath | 

And »o dim cloud v*ercasts the soleman scene; 

not. a ; 
Around her silver throne the planets glow, 
And stars unnumber'd trembling beams bestow; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole: 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds, 
Q'er the dark trees a yellower green they shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the m:euntam heads 
forest 

And tip with silver every mountain's heads 
The vallies open, and the forests rise, 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise, 


Conclusion of Book VIII. v. 687. 
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Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 

The conscious shepherd, joytul at the sight, 

Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light, 
The conscious gwwatas rejoicing at the sight 

chepherds gazing with delight 
Kye the blue vault, and bless the vivid light, 
glorious 
useful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 
proud Llion 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their raye, 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams, 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams; 
The long reflexions of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and trembles on the spites; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
A thousand fires at distant stat ions bright, 
Gild the dark prospect and di-pel the night. 


Of these specimens every man who has cultivated poetry, or who delights 
to trace the mind from the rudeness cf its first conceptions to the elegance 
of its last, will naturally desire a greater number ; but most other readers 
are already tired, and I am not writing only to poets and philozophers. 

The * Thad” was published volume by volume, as the translation pro- 
ceeded ; the four first books appeared in 1715. The expectation of this 
work was undoubtedly high, and every man who had connected his name 
with criticism, or poetry, was desirous of such intelligence as might enable 
him to talk upon the popular topicx. Halifax, who, by having been first a 
poet, and then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge, 
was willing to hear some books while they were yet unpublished. Of this 
rchearsal Pope afterwards gave the following account®. 

„The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taste than really 
possessed of it. When I had finished the two or three first books of my 

translation of the Iliad,” that Lord desired to have the pleasure of hearing 
© them read at his house--Addison, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the 
*1eading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax stopt me very civilly, and, 
* with a Speech each time much of the same kind, -I beg your pardon, Mr. 
„Pope; but there is something in that passage that does not quite please 
"me. Be 80 good as to mark the place, and consider it a little at your lei- 

sure. I am sure you can give it a little turn. —I returned from Lord Ha- 
* lifax's with Dr. Garth, in his chariot; and, as we were going along, was 
saying to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a great deal of dit- 
a n by such loose and general observations; that I had been thinking 
* over the passages almost ever since, and could not guess at what it was 
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ce that offended his Lordship in either of them. Garth laughed heartily at 
* my embarrassment ; said, I had not been long enough acquainted with 
* Lord Halifax to know his way yet; that I need not puzzle myself about 
« looking those places over and over when J got home. „ All you need 
“do (says he) is to leave them just as they are; call on Lord Halifax two 
* or three months hence, thank him for his kind observations on those pas- 
« sages, and then read them to him as altered. I have known him much 
e longer than you have, and will be answerable for the event.” I followed 
© his advice; Waited on Lord Halifax some time after; said, I hoped he 
& would find his objections to those passages removed]; read them to him 
e exactly as they were at first; and his Lordship was extremely pleaced 
« with them, and cried out, Ay, now they are perfectly right: nothing can 
ec be better.” 
It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they are despised or | 
cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucky opportunity of securing immorta- 
lity, made some advances of favour and some overtures of advantage to Pone, 


which he seems to have received with sullen coldness. All our knowledge a 
of this transaction is derived from a single Letter (Dec. 1, 1714), in which , 
Pope says, I am obliged to you, both for the favours you have done me, 

| IT 


ce and those you intend me. I distrust neither your will nor your memory, 

* when it1s to do good; and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, it 
e must not be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. Your Lordship 
* may cause me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the coun- 
ce try, which is really all the difference I set between an easy fortune and a 
« small one. It is indeed a high strain of generosity in you to think of 
© making me easy all my lite, only because IT have been so happy as to di- 
« vert you some few hours: but, if I may have leave to add it is because 
« you thizk me no enemy to my native country, there will appear a better 
« reason; for I must of consequence be very much (as I sincerely am, 
sc your's, CC. 

Tuese voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, ended without effect. 
The patron was not aceustome to such frigid gratitude ; and the poet fag 
his own. pride with the dignity of independence. They probably were sus— 
Picious of each other. Pope would not dedicate till he saw at what rate his 
praise was valued ; he would be © troublesome out of gratitude, not expectd- 
cc tion.” Ilalifax thought himself entitled to confidence; and would give 
nothing, unless he knew what he should receive. Their commerce had its 
beginning in hope of praise on one side, and of money on the othet, and 
ended because Pope was less eager of money than Halifax of praise. It 15 
not likely that Halifax had any personal benevolence to Pope; it is evident 
that Pope looked on Halifax with scorn and hatred. | 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining him a pa 
deprived him of a friend. Addison and he were now at the head of poetry 


8 * 1 1. _ 2 8 
and criticism; and both in such a state of elevation, that, like the two _ 
7 
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in the Roman state, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the other a su- 

perior. Of the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, the begin- 

ning is often scarcely discernible hy themselves, and the process is conti- 

nued by petty provocations, and incivilities sometimes peevishly returned, 

and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which would escape all attention 

but that of pride, and drop from any memory but that of resentment. That 

the quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deduced, is not to be ex- 
pected from a writer to whom, as Homer says, © nothing but rumour has 

reached, and who has no personal knowledge.” 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the reputation of their wit first 
brought them together, with the respect due to 2 man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that eminence to which he was 
himself aspiring, had in his hands the distribution of literary fame. He 
paid court with sufficient diligence hv his Prologue to © Cato,” by his abuse 
of Dennis, and with praise yet more direct, by his poem on the“ Dialogues 
* on Medals,” of waich the immediate publication was tacn intended. In 

all this there was no hypocrisy ; for he confessed that he found in Addison 
something more pleasing than in any other man. 


; It may be supposed, that as Pope sau himself favoured by the world, and 
: more frequently compared his own powers with those of others, his conſi- 
: dence increased, and his submission lessened: and that Addison felt no de- 
light from the advances of a young, wit, who might soon contend with him 
y tor the highest place. Every great man, of whatever kind be his greatness, 
& has among his friends those who officious!v, or insidiously, quicken his at- 


tention to offences, heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. Of 
i; such adherents Addison doubtless had many; and Pope was now too high 
to be without them. 


ah From the emission and reception of the Proposals ſor the © Iliad,” the 
= kiadness ot Addison seems to have abated, Jervas the painter once pleased 

himself (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re- established their 
ect friendship; and wrote to Pope that Addison once suspected him of too close 
Cod a confederacy with Swift, but was now satisfied with his conduct. To this 
MY Pope answered 2 week after, that his engagements to Switt were such as, 
hie his services in regard to the subscription demaaded, and that the Tories ne- 
cta- er put him under the necessity of asking leave to be grateful. © But,“ 
give $195 he, © as Mr. Addison must be the judge in what regards himself, and 


* $Kems to have no very just one in regard to me, 580 must owa to vou 1 


* expect nothing but civility from him.“ In the same Letter he mentions 

Philips, as having been busy to kindle animosity between them ; but, in a 
etter to Addison, he expresses some consciousnes; of behaviour, inatten- 

tively deficient in respect. 

„Ok Swift's industry in promoting the subscription, there remains the tes- 


timony of Kennet, no friend to either him or Pope. 5 
1 3x «© Nov. 
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« Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house, and had a bow 
ce from every body but me, who, I contess, could not but despise him, 
« When I came to the anti- chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
ct the principal man of talk and business, and acted as master of requests. 
cc Then he instructed a young nobleman that the bes/ poet in England was 
« Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into English 
« verse, for which he must have them all qulicribe; tor, says he, the author 
ce $ha:l unt begin to print till / kzve a thousand guineas for him.” 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all his political 


fury, good-natured and ofhcious, procured an interview between these angry 


rivals, which ended in aggravated malevolence. On this occasion, if the 
reports be true, Pope made his complaint with frankness and spirit; as a 
man undeservedly neglected or oppoced ; and Addison affected a contemp- 
tuous unconcern, and, ina calm even voice, reproached Pope with his va- 
nity, and, telling him of the improvements which his early works had-re- 
ceived from his on remarks and those of Steele, said that he, being now 
engaged in public business, had no longer any care for his poetical reputa- 
tion; nor had any other desire, with regard to Pope, than that he should 
not, by too much arrogance, aliene the publick. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keenness and severity, up- 
braiding Addison with perpetual dependence, and with the abuse of those 
qualifications which he had obtained at the public cost, and charging him 
with mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of rising merit. The contest 


rose so high, that they parted at last without any interchange of civility. 


The first volume of © Homer” was (1715) in time publi-hed ; and a rival 
version of the first © Thad,” for rivals the time of their appearance inevitably 
made them, was immediately printed, with the name of Tickell. It was soon 
perce:ved that, among the followers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, 
and the criticks and poets divided into factions, *I,“ says Pope, © have the 
c town, that is, the mob, on my side; but it is not uncommon for the 
< smaller party to supply by industry what it wants in numbers—l appeal 
© to the people as my rightſul judges, and, while they are not inclined to 
e condemn me, shall not fear the high-fyers at Button's.“ This opposi- 
tion he immediately imputed to Addison, and complained of it in terms 
Sufficiently resentful to Craggs, their common friend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared the versions to be both 
good, but Tickell's the best that had ever been written; and sometimes Said 
that they were both good, but that Tickell had more of © Homer.“ 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation and his interest were 
at hazard. He once intended to print together the four versions of Dryden, 


Maynwaring, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily — _- 
| | airly 
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fairly estimated. This design seems to have been defeated by the refusal of 
Tonson, who was the proprietor of the other three versions. 

Pope intended at another time a rigorous criticism of Tickells transla- 
tion, and had had marked a copy, which I have seen, in all places that ap- 
neared defective. But while he Was thus meditating defence or revenge, his 
adversary Sunk before him without a blow ; the voice of the public were not 
long divided, and the preference was universally given to Pope's perform- 
ance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to another, that the other 
translation was the work ot Addison himself; but if he knew it in Addison's 
like time, it does not appear that he told it. He left his illustrious antago- 
mist to be punished by what has been considered as the most paintul of all 
reflections,” the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus related by Pope“. 

„Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me in coffee-houses, 
« and conversations: and Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherly, in which 
* he had abused both me and my relations very grosly. Lord Warwick him- 
self told me one day, that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be well 
* with Mr. Addison, that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled 
friendship between us; and, to convince me of what he had said, assured 
* me, that Addison had encouraged Gildon to publish those scandals, and 
* had given him ten guineas aſter they were published. The next day, 
* while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison 
to let him know that ! was not unacquainted with this behaviour of his; 

that if I was to speak scverely of him, in return for it, it should be not in 
"SUCH a dirty way; that I Should rather tell him, himself, fairly of his 
* taults, and allow his good qualities; and that it should be something in 
* the following manner: I then adjoined the first sketch of what has since 


* been called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me very civilly 
ever after.“ 


4 


Phe verses on Addison when they were sent to Atterbury, were considered 
by him as the most excellent of Por.e's performances; and the writer was 
1 f 
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Since he knew where his strength lay, not to suffer it to remain 
employed. a 


This year (1715) being, by the subscription, enabled to hve more by 


choice, having persuaded his lather to sell their estate at Binkeld, he pur- 
chased, I think only for his life, that house at Twickenham to which his 
e:idence aiterwards procured so much celebration, and removed thither 
Witt his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his verses mention; and 
being under the necessity of making a subterraneous passage to a ga den on 
whe other side of the road, he adorned it with fossile bodies, and dignified it 
uh the title of a grotto; a place of silence and retreat, from which he en- 

RE 3X 2 deayoured 


I See however the Life of Addison in the Biograuhia Britannica, last ed. E. 
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624 . 
deavoured to persuade his friends and himself that cares and passions could 
be excluded. | 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an Englishman, who has 
more frequent need to solicit than exclude the sun, but Pope's excavation 
was requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some men try to be proud 
of their defects, he extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, and va- 
nity produced a grotto where necessity forced a passage. It may be fre- 
quently remarked of the studious and speculative, that they are proud of 
trifles, and that their amusements scem frivolous and childish ; whether it 
be that men conscious of great reputation think themselves above the reach 
of censure, and safe in the admission of negligent indulgences, or that man- 
kind expect from elevated genius an uniformity of greatness, and watch its 
degradation with malicious wonder, like him who, having followed with his 
eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his © Homer” were annually published, he collected 
his former works (1717) into one quarto volume, to which he prefixed 2 
Preface, written with great sprightliness and elegance, which was afterwards 
Teprinted, with some passages subjoined that he at first omitted; other mar- 
ginal additions of the same kind he made in the later editions of his poems. 
Waller remarks, that poets lose half their praise, because the reader knows 
not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught him the art of 
obtaining the accumulated honour both of what he had published, and of 
what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy-ſifth year, having 
passed twenty- nine years in privacy. He is not known but by the character 
which his son has given him. If the money with which he reticed was all 
gotten by himself, he had traded very successfully in times when sudden 
riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the © Iliad” was at last completed in 1720. The 
Splendor and success of this work raised Pope many enemies, that endea- 
voured to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards a judge ct 
no mean reputation, censured him in a piece called “ Homerides“ beloie 


it was published. Ducket likewise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 


Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever his 
criticks were, their writings are lost ; and the names which are preserved, 
are preserved in tie“ Dunciad.” 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatuation, when more riches 
than Peru can boast were expected from the South Sea, when the contagion 
of ayarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was 
Seized with the universal passion, and ventured some of his money. The 
stock rose in its price, and for a while he thought himself the Lord of thou- 


sauds. But this dream of happiness did not last long; and he seems t 3 
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wal:ed soon enough to get clear with the loss of what he once thought him- 
self to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend Dr. Parnell, with 
a very elegant Dedication to the Earl of Oxtord ; who, after all his strug- 
gles and dangers, then lived in retirement, still under the frown of a victo- 
rious faction, who could take no pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of “ Shakspeare.” His name 
waz now of se much authority, that Tonzon thought himsel entitled, by an- 
nezing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas for Shakspeare's plays 
in six quarto volumes ; nor did his expectation much deceive him; for of 
even hundred and fiſty which he printed, he dispersed a great number at 
the price proposed. The reputation of that edition indeed sunk afterwards 
50 low, that one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by a reward of two 
hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shillings, he seems never to have 
reflected afterwards without vexation ; for Theobald, a man of heavy dili- 
gence, with very slender powers, first, in a book called © Shakespeare 
Restored,” and then in a formal edition, detected his deficiencies with all 
the insolence of victory ; and as he was now high enough to be feared and 
hated, Theobald had from others all the help that could be supplied, by the 

desire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, collaters, commentators, 
and verbal criticks; and hoped to persuade the world, that he miscaried in 
this undertaking only by having à mind too great for such minute 
employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, and left many 
things undone ; but let him not be defrauded of his due praise. He was the 
first that knew, at least the first that told, by what helps the text might be 
improved. If he inspected the early editions negligently, he tanght others 
to be more accurate. In his Preface he expanded with great Skill and 
elegance the character which had been given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and 
he drew the public attention upon his works, which, though often men- 
tioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the“ Tliad,” resolving not to let the general 
kindne-s cool, he published proposals for a translation of the“ Odyssey,“ in 
five volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, however, now to have associ- 
ates in his labour, being either weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, 
or having heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton and Broome had already 
begun the work, and liking better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of zaying that he had © translated“ the © Odyssey, 
a$ he had said of the © Iliad,” he says that he had“ undertaken” a trans- 
lation: and in the proposals, the subscription is said to be not solely for his 
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own use, but for that of © two of his friends who have assisted him in this 
e work.. — 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new version, he appeared before 
the Lords at the memorable trial of Bishop Atterbury, with whom he had 
ved in great familiarity, and frequent correspondence. Atterbury had 
honestly recommended to him the study of the popish controversy, in hope 
of his conversion; to which Pope answered in a manner that cannot much 
recommend his principles, or his judgment. In questions and projects of 
learning, they agreed better. He was called at the trial to give an account 
of Atterbury's domestic lite, and private employment, that it might appear 
how little time he had left for plots. Pope had but few words to utter 


and in those few he made several blunders. 


His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, tenderness, and. 
gratitude ; © perhaps” says he, © it is not only in this world that I may 
*© have cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester.“ At their last interview 
in the Tower, Atterbury presented him with a bible. 

Of the Odyssey Pope translated only twelve books; the rest were the 
work of Broome and Fenton : the notes were written wholly by Broome, 
who was not over liberally rewarded. The public was carefully kept ignorant 
of the several shares; and an account was subjoined at the conclusion, 
which is now known not to be true: 

The first copy of Pcpe's books, with those of Fenton, are to be seen in 
the Museum. The parts of Pope are less interlined than the “* Thad ;” 
and the latter books of the Iliad” less than the former. He grew dexterous 
by practice, and every sheet enabled him to write the next with more faci- 
lity. The books of Fenton have very few alterations by the hand of Pope. 
Those of Broome have not been found ; but Pope complained, as It is 
reported, that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the“ Iliad,” except that 
only one hundred pounds were to be paid him for each volume. The number 
of subscribers were five hundred and seventy- four, and of copies eight hun- 
dred and nineteen ; so that his profit, when he had paid his assistants, was 
still very considerable. The work was finished in 1725 ; and from that time 
he resolved to make no more translations. N 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation; and he then pretended t 
discover something of fraud in Pope, and commenced or threatened à suit 
in Chancery. 

On the English “ Odyssey“ a criticism was published by Spence, at that 
time Prelector of Poetry at Oxford; a man whose learning was not very 
great, and whose mind was not very powerful. His criticism, however was 
commonly just; what he thought, he thought rightly ; and his re marks 


: : f rst 
were recommended by his coolness and candour. In him Pope had the fi 
experience 
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experience of a critick without malevolence, who thought it as much his 
duty to display beauties as expose faults ; who censured with respect, and 
raised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended, that he sought the ac- 
quaintance of the writer, who lived with him from that time in great 
familiarity, attended him in his Iast hours, and compiled memorials of his 
conversation. The regard of Pope recommended him to the great and pou- 
erful; and he obtained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home from a visit in a friend's coach 
which, in passing a bridge, was overturned into the water; the windows 
were closed, and being unable to force them open, he was in danger of 
immediate death, when the postilion snatched them out by breaking the 
glass, of which the lragments cut two of his fingers in such a manner, that 
he lost their use. | 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a letter of consolation. He 
had been entertained by Pope at his table, where he talked with 80 much 

rossness, that Mr. Pope was driven from the room. Pope discovered, by 
a trick, that he was a spy for the Court, and never considered him as a 
man worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who was then in England, 
to publish three volumes of Miiscellanies, in which amongst other things he 
inserted the © Memoirs of a Parish Clerk,” in ridicule of Burnet's impor- 
tance in his own History, and a“ Debate upon Black and White Horses,“ 
written in all the formalities of a legal process by the assistance, as is said, 
of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards Master of the Rolls. Before these Miscellanies 
i; a preface signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope; in 
which he makes a ridiculous and romantick complaint of the robberies 
committed upon authors by the clandestine seizure and sale of their papers. 
He tells, in tragick strains, how © the cabinets of the Sick and the closets 
ol the Dead have been broke open and ransacked ;” as if those violences 
were often committed for papers of uncertain and accidental value, Which 
are rarely provoked by real treasures; as if epigrams and essays were in 
danger where gold and diamonds are safe A cat, hunted for his musk, is, 
according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit winded by bœckselleis. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; for the same year 
the Letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, were sold by Mrs. 
Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

In these Miscellanies was first published the“ Art of sinking in Poetry.“ 
wich, by such a train of consequences as usually passes in literary quarrels, 
gave in a short time, according to Pope's account, occasion to the 
* Dunciad.” 

In the following year (1728) he began to put Atterbury's advice in prac- 
ice; and shewed his satirical powers by publishing the“ Dunciad,” one of 
his 
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his greatest and most elaborate performances, in which he endeavoured to 
sink into contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, and some 
others whom he thought unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, whom he accused of 
ingratitude ; but whose real crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
c Shakspeare” more happily than himself. This satire had the effect which 
he intended, by blasting the characters which it touched. Ralph, who, 
unnecessarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place in a subsequent edition, 
complained that fora time he was in danger of starving, as the booksellers 
had no longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow: the plan, if not 
wholly new, was little understood by common readers. Many of the allusions 
required illustration; the names were often expressed only by the initial 
and final letters, and, if they had been printed at length, were such as few 
had known or recollected. The subject itself had nothing generally interest- 
ing, for whom did it concern to know that one or another scribbler was 
a dunce ? If therelore it had been possible for those who were attacked to 
conceal their pain and their resentment, the“ Dunciad” might have made 
its way very slowly in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every man is of importance to 
himself, and therefore, in his own opinion, to others; and supposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasures and his pains, is perhaps 
the first to publish injuries or mis{ortunes, which had never been known 
unless related by himself, and at which those that hear them will only laugh; 
for no man sympathises with the Sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the © Dunciad” is very minutely related by Pope himself, 
in a Dedication which he wrote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage. 

« [will relate the war of the Dunces' for so it has been commonly called), 
which began in the year 1927, and ended in 1730. | 

« When Dr. Swiſt and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for reasons specified 
ce in the Preſace to their Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs 
&« as had casually got aboard, there was added to them the © Treatise of the 
« Bathos,' or the Art of Sinking in Poetry.“ It happened that in one 
chapter of this piece the several pieces of bad poets were ranged in classes 
* to Which were prefixed almost all the letters of the alphabet (the greatest 
ec part of them at random); but such was the number of poets eminent in that 
* art, that some one or other took every letter to himself: all fell into 50 
violent a fury, that, for half a year or more, the common newspapers (iN 
* most of which they had some property, as being hired writers) were 
« filled with the most abusive falschoods and scurrilities they could 
e possibly devise; a liberty no way to be wondered at in those people, and 
ce in those papers, that for many years, during the uncontrouled 1 
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« of the press, had aspersed almost all the great characters of the age; and 
« this with impunity, their own persons and names being utterly secret and 
© Obscure. 

e This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some opportunity of 
« doing good, by detecting and dragging into light these common enemies 


« of mankind ; since, to invalidate this universal slander, it sufficed to ſhew 


« what contemptible men were the authors of it. He was not without 


« hopes, that, by manifesting the dullness of those who had only malice to 
« recommend them, either the booksellers would not find their account in 
« employing them, or the m2n themselves, when discovered, want courage 
« to proceed in so unlawful an occupation. This it was that gave birth to 
* the © Dunciad ;' and he thought it an happiness, that, by the late flood 
« of slander on himself, he had acquired such a peculiar right over their 
© names as was necessary to this design. | 

« On the 12th of March, 1729, at St. James's, that poem was presented 
* to the King and Queen (who had before been pleased to read it) by the 
« right honourable Sir Robert Walpole; and some days after the whole 


impression was taken and dispersed by several noblemen and persons of 
the fitst distinction. 


« It is certainly a true observation, that no people are so impatient of 
« censure as those who are the greatest slandetrers, which was wonderfully 
* exemplified on this occasion. On the day the book was first vended, a 
crowd of authors hesieged the shop; intreaties, advices, threats of law 
and battery, nay cries of treason, were all employed to hinder the com- 
*ing out of the © Danciad :* on the other side the booksellers and hawkers 
made as great efforts to procure it. What could a few poor authors do 
* against so great 2 majority as the publick? There was no stopping a tor- 
© rent with a finger: so out it came. 

Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The © Dances (for by this 
name they were called) held weekly clubs, to consult of hostilities against 
© the author: one wrote a Letter to a great minister, assuring him Alr, 
* Pope was the greatest enemy the government had ; and another bought 
© his image in clay, to execute him in effigy ; with which sad sort of satis- 
* faction the gentlemen were a little comforted. 

Some false editions of the book having au owl in their frontispiece, the 
© true one, to distinguish it, fixed in its stead an ass laden with authors. 
Then another surreptitious one being printed with the same ass, the new 
* edition in octavo returned for distinction to the owl again. Hence arose 
*2 great contest of booksellers against booksellers, and advertisements 
* against advertisements; some recommending the edition of the owl, and 
* others the edition of the ass; by which names they came to be distin- 
* guished, to the great honour also of the gentlemen of the Dunclad'.“ 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated his victory over the 
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„ Dunces” with great exultation; and such was his delight in the tumult 


which he had raised, that for a while his natural sensibility was suspended, 
and he read reproaches and invectives without emotion, considering them 
only as the necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own confession, he was the 
aggressor; for nobody believes that the letters in the Bathos” were placed 
at random; and it may be discovered that, when he thinks himself concealed, 
he radulges the common vaaity of common men, and trmamphs in those dis- 
tinctions which he had affected to des pise. He is proud that his book was 
pesented to the King and Qneen by the right honourable Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; he is proud that they had read it before; he is proud that the edition 
was taken off by the nobility and persons of the first distinction. 
The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, that which, by telling in 
the text the names, and in the notes the characters, of those whom he had 
Satirized, was made intelligible and diverting. The criticks had now de- 
clared their approbation of the plan, and the common reader began to like 
it without fear; those who were strangers to petty literature, and therefoce 
unable to decypher initials and blanks, had now names and persons brought 
within their view; and delighted in the visible effects of those shafts of ma- 
lice, which they had hitherto contemplated, as shot into the air. 
»»Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, renewed the enmity, 
which had for a time been appeased by mutua} civilities ; and published re- 
marks, which he had till then suppressed, upon the © Rape of the Lock. 
Many more grumbled in secret, or vented their resentment in the newspa- 
pers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, beiug mentioned as loving Burnet with © pious passion, 
pretended that his moral character was injured, and for some time declared 
his resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope appeased hin, 


by changing “ pious passion“ to © cordial friendship ;” and by a note, in 


which he vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the firs? 
expression. i 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the prize, expostulated 
with Pope in a manner so much superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope 
was reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes 19 


apologize; hie first endeavours to wound, and is then afraid to own that he 


meant a blow. | | 
The © Daunciad,” in the complete edition, is addressed to Dr. Swift: of 
the notes, part were written by Dr. Arbuthnot; and an apologetical Letter 
was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to have been written bye. 
Aſter this general war upon Dulness, he seems to have indulged himse 

- awhile in tranquillity ; but his subsequent productions Prove that he ome 
idle. He published (173 1) a poem on © Taste,“ in which he very _ 
larly and severely criticises the house, the furniture, the gardens, and tne 


. * k y 8 on 
Entertainments of Timon, a man of great wealth and little taste. By Tim * 
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he was universally supposed, and by the Earl of Burlington to whom the 
poem is addressed, was privately said to mean the Duke of Chandos; a man 
perhaps too much delighted with pomp and show, but of a temper kind and 
beneficent, and who had consequently the voice of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingratitude and treachery 
of Pope, who was said to have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos 
for a present of a thousaud pounds, and who gained the opportunity of in- 
sulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publickly denied ; but from the 
reproach which the attack on a character so amiable brought upon him, he 
tried all means of escaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in 
an apology, by which no man was satisfied; and he was at last reduced to 
shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, and endeavour to make that disbe- 
leved which he never had confidence openly ro deny. He wrote an excul- 
patory letter to the Duke, which was answered with great magnanimity, as 
by a man who accepted his excuse without believing his professions. He 
said, that to have ridiculed his taste, or his buildings, had been an indiffe- 
rent action in another man; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindness 
that had been exchanged between them, it had been less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining of the treatment which his 
doem had found, © owns that such criticks can intimidate him, nay almost 
* persuade him to write no more, which is a compliment this age deserves.“ 
The man who threatens the world is always ridiculous; for the world can 
easily go on without him, and in a short time will cease to miss him. TI have 
heard of an idiot, who used to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon 
the bridge. * There is nothing, says Juvenal, “that a man will not be- 
© lieve in his own favour.” Pope had been flattered till he thought him- 
self one of the moving powers in the system of life. When he talked of 
laying down his pen, those who sat round him intreated and implored ; and 
<lt-love did not suffer him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following vear deprived kim of Gay, a man whom he bad known 
early, and whom he seemed to love with more tenderness than any other of 
lis literary friends. Pope was now forty-four years old; an age at which 
the mind begins less easily to admit new confidence, and the will to grow 
less flexible, and when therefore the departure of an old friend is very 
acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an unexpected death, for she 
had lasted to the age of ninety- three; but she did not die unlamented. The 
filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree amiable and exemplary ; his 
parents had the happiness of living till he was at the summit of poetical repu- 
tation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and 
ſound no diminution of his respect or tenderness. Whatever was his pride, 
to them he was obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was 
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gentle. Life has, among its soothing and quiet comforts, few things bet- 
ter to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to deserve some enquiry, 
was a publication of Letters between him and many of his friends, which 
falling into the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no good fame, 
were by him printed and sold. This volume containing some Letters from 
noblemen, Pope incited a prosecution against him in the House of Lords 
for breach of privilege, and attended himself to stimulate the resentment of 
his friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and knowing himself in no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with very little reyerence. “ He has,” said Cunll, 
* a knack at versifying, but in prose I think myself a match for him.” 
When the orders of the House were examined, none of them appeared to 
have been infringed ; Curll went away triumphant ; and Pope was left to 
seck some other remedy. | 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clergyman's gown, but 
with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to sale a number of printed vo- 
Jumes, which he found to be Pope's epistolary correspondence; that he asked 
no name, and was told none, but gave the price demanded, and thought 
himself authorised to use his purchase to his own advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, because no falſhood was ever detected; and when some years after- 
wards I mentioned it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he declared his opinion 
to be, that Pope knew better than any body else how Curll obtained the 
copies, because another parcel was at the same time sent to himself, for 
which no price had ever been demanded, as he made known his resolution 
not to pay a porter, and consequently not to deal with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them publick, that they were sent at 
once to two booksellers; to Curll, who was likely to seize them as a prey; 


and to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope information of the 


seeming injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing; and Curll did what Was 
expected. That to make them publick was the only purpose may be rea- 
sonably supposed, because the numbers offered to sale by the private nes- 
sengers, shewed that hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
Impression. | 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of. printing his Letters, and not know- 
ing how to do, without imputation of vanity, what has in this country been 
done very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion; that when he 
could complain that his Letters were surreptitiously published, he might 
decently and defensively publish them himself. Ez 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled the nation with 
Praises of his candour, tenderness, and benevolence, the purity of his put- 
poses, and the fidelity of his friendship. There were some Letters which 
a very good or a very wise man would wish suppressed but, 28 they had 
been already exposed, it was impracticable now to retract them. 


From 
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From the perusal of these Letters, Mr. Allen first conceived the desite of 
knowing him, and with so much zeal did he cultivate the friendship which 
he had newly formed, that, when Pope told his purpose of vindicating his 
own property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept; but in time solicited a subscription 
for a Quarto volume, which appeared (1737) I believe, with sufſicient profit. 
In the Preface he tells, that his Letters were reposited in a friends library, 
said to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence stolen was sent to 
the press. The story was doubtless received with different degrees of credit, 
It may be suspected that the Preface to the Miscellanies was written to 
prepare the public for such an incident; and to strengthen this opinion, 
James Worsdale, a painter who was employed in clandestine negociations, 
but whose veracity was very doubtſul, declared that he was the messenger 
who carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as they had relation to recent 
facts, and persons either then living or not yet forgotten, they may be sup- 
posed to have found readers; bur, as the facts were minute, and the cha- 
racters, being either private or literary, were little known, or little regarded ; 
they awakened no popular kindness or resentment ; the book never became 

zuch the subject of conversation; some read it as a contemporary history, and 
zome perhaps as a model of epistolary language; but those who read it did 
not talk ofit. Not much therefore was added by it to fame or envy ; nor 
do I remember that it produced either publick praise or publick censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendation of novelty. Our 
language has few Letters, except those of statesmen. Howel indeed, about a 
century ago, published his Letters, which are commended by Morhoff and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue his memory. Loveday's Letters 
were printed only once; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. 
Mrs. Philips's [Orinda's] are equally neglected ; and those of Walsh seem 
written as exercises, and were never sent to any living mistress or friend. 
Pope's epistolary excellence had an open field; he had no English rival, 
living or dead. | 

Pope is <cen in this collection as connected with the other contemporary 
witz, and certainly suſſers no disgrace in the comparison: but it must be 
remembered, that he had the power of favouring himself: he might bave 
originally had publication in his mind, and have written with care, or have 
afterwards selected those which he had most happily conceived, or most dili- 
gently laboured: and I know not whether there does not appear something 
more studied and artificial in his productions than the rest, except one long 
Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with all the skill and industry of a profecsed 
author. It is indeed not easy to distinguish affectation from habit; he that 
has once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards with complete 
ease. Pope may be said to write always with his reputation in his head; 
Swift 


/ . 


Swift perhaps like a man who remembered that he was writing to Pope; 
but Arbuthnot like one who lets thoughts drop from his pen as they rise 
into his mind. Bs | 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the first part of what he 
persuaded himself to think a system of Ethicks, under the title of an © ESS 
e on Man ;” which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly 
explained by the commentator, had been eight years under his consideration, 
and of which he seems to have desired the success with great solicitude. He 
had now many open and doubtless many secret enemies. The © Dunces“ 
were yet smarting with the war; and the superiority which he publickly 
arrogated disposed the world to wish his humiliation. | 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His own name, and 
that of his friend to whom the work is inscribed, were in the first editions 
carefully suppressed; and the poem being of a new kind, was ascribed to 
one or another as favour determined, or conjecture wandered ; it was given 
says Warburton, to every man except him only who could write it. Those 
who like only when they like the author, and who are under the dominion 
of a name, condemned it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
praise at random, which while it is unappropriated excites no envy. Those 
friends of Pope, that were trusted with the secret, went about lavishing 
honours on the new-born poet, and hinting that Pope was never 50 much 
in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally oſſended, and to those whose 
opinion the world considered as decisive, and whom he suspected of envy 
or malevolence, he sent his essay as a present before publication, that they 
might deſeat their own enmity by praises which they could not aſterwards 
decently retract. 5 

With these precautions, in 1533 was published the first part of the * ESS 
* on Man.” There had been for some time a report that Pope was busy 
upon a System of Morality ; but this design was not discovered in the new 
poem, which had a form and atitle with which its readers were unacquainted. 
Its reception was not unifotm ; some thought it a very imperfect piece, 
though not without good lines. While the author was unknown, some, as 
will always happen, favoured him as anadventurer, and some censured him 
as an intruder ; but all thought him above neglect ; the Sale increased, and 
editions were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle exhibited two memorable 
corrections, At first, the poet and his friend 

Expatiate freely o'er this scene of man, 

. A mighty maze of walks without a plan, 

For which he wrote afterwards, 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan: | 
Sh "oY : for, 


r 25 


for, if there was no plan, it was in vain to describe or trace the maze. 
The other alteration was of these lines. 
And spite of pride, and in thy reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right : 
but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn, that the“ truth” which 
subsisted“ in spite of reason“ could not be very © clear,” he substituted 
And spite of pride, in erring reasons spite, 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be able, when it is em- 
ployed at once upon argument and poetry. 

The second and third Epistles were published; and Pope was, I believe, 
more and more suspected of writing them; at last, in 1734 he avowed the 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion it 13 sufficiently acknowledged, that the doctrine of the 
« Essay on Man” was received from Bolingbroke, who is said to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted 
and advanced principles of which he did not perceive the consequence, and 
as blindly propagating opinions contrary to his own. That those commu- 
nications had been consolidated into a scheme regularly drawn, and dcli- 
vered to Pope, from whom it returned only trausformed from prose to verse, 
has been reported, but hardly can be :rue. The Essay plainly appears the 
fabrick of a poet: what Bolingbroke supplied could be only the first princi- 
ples ; the order, illustration, and embellishments, must all he Pope's, 

These principles is not my business to clear from obscurity, dogmatism, 
or ſalsehood ; but they were not immediately examined; philosophy and 
poetry have not often the same readers; and the Essay abounded in splendid 
amplifications and sparkling sentences, which were read and admired with 
no great attention to their ultimate purpose; its flowers caught the : e, 
which did not see what the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little was any evil tendency 
discovered, that as innocence is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual cf 
piety. | 
Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first turned into French 
prose, and afterwards by Resnel into verse. Both translations fell into the 
hands of Crousaz, who first, when he had the version in prose, wrote a 
general censure, and afterwards reprinted Resnel's version, with particular 
remarks upon every paragtaph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his treatise eof Logick, 
and his Examen de Pyrrhonisme, and, however little known or regarded 
here, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one of those in which phi ilo- 
sophy and piety are happily united. He was accustomed to argument an id 
(isquisition, and perhaps was grown too desirous of detecting faults ; but his 


intentions were always right, his opinions were solid, and his religion pure. 
His 


His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed him to look 
with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of Theology, and all schemes of 
virtue and happiness purely rational; and therefore it was not long before 
he was persuaded that the positions of Pope, as they terminated for the 
most part in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind away from 
revelation, and to represent the whole course of things as a necessaty conca- 
tenation of indissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in many passages 
a religious eye may easily discover expressions not very favourable to morals, 
or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in the first 
ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and 
vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful 
extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his imma- 
gination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought a me- 
mory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and 
at once exerted the powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But 
his knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and his pursuits too 
eager to be always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposition 
disposed him to treat his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited against the advocate 
the wishes of some who favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted 
the Roman Emperors determination, oderint dum metuant ; he used no 
allurements of gentle language, but wished to compel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcibie without neatness ; he 
took the words that presented themselves: his diction is coarse and impure, 
and his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleased himself with the notice of 
inferior wits, and corresponded with the enemies of Pope. A Letter was 
produced, when he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in which he tells Con- 
canen, Dryden I observe borrows for want of leisure, and Pope for want 
© of genius: Milton out of pride, and Addison out of modesty.“ And when 
Theobald published “ Shakspeare, in opposition to Pope, the best notes 
were supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to change his opinion; 
and Pope was to find a defender in him who had contributed so much to 

the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every artifice of offence 
and therefore it must be supposed that his union with Pope was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy ; but surely to think differently, at different tumes, 
of poetical merit, may be easily allowed. Such opinions are often admitted, 

and dismissed, without nice examination. Who is there that has not found 
reason for changing his mind about questions of greater importance ; 


Warburton, | 
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Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, without solicitation, to 
rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, by freeing him from the imputation 
of favouring fatality, or rejecting revelation; and from month to month 
continued a vindication of the © Essay on Man,” in the literary journal of 
that time called © The Republick of Letters.” 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own work, was 
glad that the positions, of which he perceived himzelf not to know the full 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be made to mean well. How 


much he was pleased with his gratuitous delender, the following Letter 
evidently shews : 


«SIR, April 11, 1739. 
« ] have just received from Mr. R. two more of your Letters. It is in 


the greatest hurry imaginable that I write this; but I cannot help thanking 
you in particular for your third Letter, which is so extremely clear, short 
* and full, that I think Mr. Crousaz ought never to have another answer, 
* and deserved not so good an one. I can only say, you do him too much 
* honour, and me 400 much right, so odd as the expression seems; for you 
© have made my system as clear as L ought to have done, and could not- 
© It is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your 
* own, as they say our natural body is the same still when it is glorified, 
© Tam sure I like it better than I did before, and so will every man else. 
© I know I meant just what you explain; but I did not explain my own 
meaning so well as you. You understand me as well as I do myself; but 
you express me better than I could express myself. Pray accept the sin- 
cerest ach nowledgements. I cannot but wish these Ln were put together 

in one Book, and intend (with yuur leave) to procure a translation of 
© part at least, or of all of them into French; but I shall not proceed asep 
without your consent and opinion, &C. 


By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory comment, Pope 
testified that, whatever might be the seeming or real import of the principles 
which he had received from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked 
religion; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him without his own 
consent an instrument of mischief, found him now engaged, with his eyes 
open on the side of truth. 

[tis known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real opinions. He 
once discovered them to Mr. Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and 
was told by him that he must have mistaken the meaning of what he heard; 
and Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneasiness incited him to desire an expla- 
nation, declared that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil from him ; and 


2 little before Pope's death they had a dispute, from which they parted with 
mutual aversion. 
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From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with his commentator, 
and amply rewarded his kindness and his zeal; for he introduced him to 
Mr. Murray, by whose interest he became preacher at Lincoln's-Inn, and 
to Mr. Allen, who gave lim his niece and his estate, and by consequence 
a bishoprick. When he died, he left him the - property of his works; a 
legacy which may be reasonahly estimated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the © Essay on Man” appeared by his desire of its 
Propagation. Dobson, who had gained reputation by his version of Prior's 
« Solomon,” was employed by him to translate it into Latin verse, and was 
for that purpose some time at Twickenham ; but he left his work, whate- 
ver was the reason, unfinished; and, by Benson's invitation, undertook the 
longer task of“ Paradise Lost.“ Pope theu desired his friend to find a 
scholar who should turn his Essay into Latin prose; but no such perform- 
ance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the Great, with that reception and respect 
to which his works entitled him, and which he had not impaired by any pri- 
vate misconduct or factious partiality. Though Bolingbroke was his friend, 
Walpole was not his enemy; but treated him with so much consideration 
as, at his request, to solicit and obtain from the French Minister, an abbey 
for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself as chliged to reward, by 
this exertion of his interest, for the benefit which he had received ſrom his 
attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Richmond, Queen Caroline had 
declared her intention to visit him. This may have been only a careless 
eſfusion, thought on no more: the report of such notice, however, was 
soon in many mouths; and, if I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's 
account, Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet oſſered, left his 
house for a time, not, I suppose, for any other reason than lest he should 
be thought to stay at home in expectation. of an honour which would not 
be conferred. He was therefore angry. at Swift, who represents him as 
ce reſusing the visits of a Queen,“ because he knew that what had neve" 
been offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed to be contained in the 
« Essay on Man,” it was his intention to write distinct poems upon the diſſe- 
rent duties or conditions of life; one of which is the Epistle to Lord Bath 
urst (1733) on the Use of Riches,” a piece on which he declared great 

labour to have been bestowed®. 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown, and some known charac- 
ersare introduced, with others of which it is difficult to say how far they are 
real or fictitious; but the praise of Kyrl, the Man of Ross, deserves particular 
examination, who, after a long and pompous enumeration of his publick 
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works and private charities, is said to have diffused all those blessings from 


foe hundred a year. Wonders are willingly told, and willingly heard. The 


truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity, and active benevolence, 
by whose solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable schemes; this influence he obtained by an example of libera- 
lity exerted to the utmost extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give 
more than he had. This account Mr. Victor received from the minister of 
the place; and I have preserved it, that the praise of a good man, being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Narrations of romantick and 
impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, but that which is unattaina- 
ble is recommended in vain; that good may be endeavoured, it muſt be 
shewn to be possible. | 

This 1s the only piece in which the author has given'a hint of his reli- 
gion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning the pope, and by mentioning 
with some indignation the inscription on the Monument. 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, having no letters of 
direction, was perplexed and obscure. Pope seems to have written with no 
very distinct idea; for he calls that an “ Epistle to Bathurst, in which Ba- 
thurst is introduced as speaking. | 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham his © Characters of 
„Men,“ written with close attention to the operations of the mind and 
modifications of life. In this poem he has endeavoured to establish and 
exemplily his favourite theory of the Ruling Passion, by which he means an 
original direction of desire to some particular object, an innate affection 
which gives all action a determinate and invariable tendency, and operates 
upon the whole system of liſe, either openly, or more secretly by the inter- 
vention of some accidental or subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the existence may reasonably 
be doubted. Human characters are by no means constant; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he who is at one time a lover 
ot pleasure, is at another a lover of money. Those indeed who attain any 
excellence commonly spend life in one pursuit; for excellence is not often 
gained upon easier terms. But to the particular species of excellence men 


are directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominating humour, but by 


the first book which they read, some early conversation which they heard, 

or some accident which excited ardour and emulation. 
It must he at least allowed that this ruling Passion, antecedent to rea- 
son and observation, must have an object independent on human contriv=- 
ance; for there can be no natural desire of artificial good. No mau there- 
fore can be born, in the strict acceptation, a lover of money; for he may be 
born where money does not exist; nor can he be born, in a moral sense, a 
lover of his country; for society, politically regulated, is a state contra- dis- 
tinguiched from a state of nature; and any attention to that coalition of 
interests 
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interests which makes the happiness of a country is possible only to those 
whom enquiry and reflection have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as false: its tendency is to pro- 
duce the belief of a kind of moral predestination, or over-ruling principle 
which cannot be resisted ; he that admits it is prepared to comply with 
every desire that caprice or opportunity shall excite, and to flatter bimself 
that he submits only to the lawful dominion of N ature, in obeying the re- 
sistless authority of his uling Passion. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, that, in the examples by 
which he illustrates and confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the © 8 of Men” he added soon after, in an Epistle supposed 
to have been addressed to Martha Blount, but which the last edition has 
2aken from her, the © Characters of Women.” This poem, which was la- 
boured with great diligence, and in the author's opinion with great success, 
was neglected at its first publication, as the commentator supposes, because 
the publick was informed, by an advertisement, that it contained 2 Cha- 
racter drawn from the Life; an assertion which Pope probably did not ex- 
pect or wish to have been believed, and which he soon gave his reader's suf- 
ficient reason to distrust, by telling them in a note that the work was im- 
perfect, because part of his subject was Vice too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to display the Dutchess 
pf Marlborough under the name of Atoa; and her character was in- 
serted with no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1930 and 1740) Imitations of 
different poems of Horace, generally with his name, and once as was sus— 
pected without it. What he was upon morat principles ashamed to own, he 
ought to have suppressed. Of these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as 
they had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps had been long in 
his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are familiarised, by adopt- 
ing their sentiments to modern topicks, by making Horace say of Shak- 
speare what he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating his $atires on 
Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals of our own 
time, was first practised in the reign of Charles the Second by Oldham and 
Rochester, at least I remember no instances more ancient. It is a kind of 
middle composition between translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels lucky. It 
seems to have been Pope's favourite amusement ; for he has carried it fur- 
ther than any former poet. 

He publiched likewise a revival, in smoother numbers, of Dr. Donne's 


Satires, which was recommended to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury and "ap 
ar 
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Earl of Oxford. They made no great impression on the publick. Pope 
zeems to have known their imbecility, and therefore suppressed them while 
he was yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured them when he 
thought their deficiencies more likely to be imputed to Donne than to 
himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be derived in its first de- 
sign from Boileau's Address 4 50x Esprit, was published in January, 1735, 
about a month before the death of him to whom it is inscribed. It is to be 
regretted, that either honour or pleasure should have been missed by Ar- 
buthnot; a man estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, and vene- 
rable for his piety. . 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his profession, 
versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient literature, and able to ani- 
mate his mass of knowledge by a bright and active imagination; a scholar 
with great brilliance of wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and 

| discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the publick. He vindicates 
himself from censures ; and with dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces 
his own claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which had been before 
printed as a fragment, and among them the satirical lines upon Addison, ot 
which the last couplet has been twice corrected. It was at first, 


: Who would not smile if such a man there be? 
f Who would not laugh if Addison were he? 


. Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he? 
* At last it is, 
1 Who but must laugli if such a man there be? 
Who would not .weep if Atticus were he? 

5 He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who had distin- 
#1 guisbed himself as a steady adherent to the Miuistry ; and being offended 
- with a contemptuous answer to one of his pamphlets*, had summoned 
5 Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pope made the first attack, perhaps 
* cannot now be easily known: he had written an invective against Pope, 
5 whom he calls “ Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure;“ and hints 
It that his father was a Barter. To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose 2 
4 the verses are in this poem; and the prose, though 1t was never sent, is 

printed among his Letters, but to a cool reader of the present time exhibits 
's MW thing but tedious malignity. | 
* His last Satires, of the general kind, were two Dialogues, named, from : 
ar! | the year in which they were published, © Seventeen Hundred and Thirty- 


eight.” 


® Intituled © Sedition and Deſamation displayed, 8vo, 1733. E. 
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eight.“ In these poems many are praised and many are reproached. Pope 
was chen entangled in the opposition; a follower of the Prince of Wales, 
who dined at his house, and the friend of many who obstructed and cen. 
sured the conduct of the Ministers. His political partiality was too plainly 
Shewn : he forgot the prudence with which he passed, in his earlier years, 
uninjured and unoffending, through much more violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of praising Allen of Bath, 
he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illustrious by any merit of 
his ancestors, and called him in his verses © low-horn Allen.” Mes are 
seldom satisfied with praise introduced or followed by any mention of defect. 
Allen seems not to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was after- 
wards softened into * humble Allen.” 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with one of the Foxes, 
among others; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took an opportunity of 


repaying, by reproaching him with the friendship of a lampooner, Wo 


scattered his ink without fear or decency, and against whom he hoped the 
resentment of the Legislature would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summoned before the 
Lords for a pcem called © Manners,” together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculked and escaped; but Dodsley's 
shop and family made his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon 
dismissed ; and the whole process was probably intended rather to intimi- 
date Pope, than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot with the poet, nor 
crew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted from his attempts of re- 
formation is imputed, by his commentator, to his despair of prevailing over 
the corruption of the time. He was not likely to have been ever of opinion, 
that the dread of his satite would countervail the love of power or of mo- 
ney ; ke pleased himself with being important and formidable, and gratified 
sometimes his pride, and sometimes his resentment; till at last he began 
to think he should be more safe if he were less busy. 

The Memoirs of Scriblerus,” published about this time, extend only to 
the first book of a work projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
not, who used to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and denominated them- 
selves the © Scriblerus Club.” Their purpose was to censure the abuses of 
learning by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They were dispersed ; 
the design was never completed; and Warburton laments its miscarriage, 
as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may he estimated by this specimen, which seems to be the 
production of Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want 
of more will not be much lamented ; for the follies which the writer ridi- 


cules are so little piactised, that they are not known ; nor can the satire be 
7 understood 
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understood but by the learned: he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then 
drives them away. He cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great writers has never ob- 
tained any notice from mankind ; it has been litile read, or when read has 
been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or merrier, by remem- 
bering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; for besides its general re- 
semblance to Don Quixote, there will be found in it particular imitations 
of the History of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him with hints for his 
Travels; and with those the world might have been contented, though the 
rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a region not known to have 
been explored by many other of the English writers; be had consulted the 
modern writers of Latin poetry, a class of authors whom Boileau endea- 
voured to bring into contempt, and who are too generally neglected. Pope, 
however, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungratetul for the ad- 
vantages which he might have derived from it. A small selection from the 
Italians, who wrote in Latin, had been published at London, about the }at- 
ter end of the last century, by a man“ who concealed his name, but whom 
his Preface shews to have been well qualified lor his undertaking. This col- 
lection Pope ampliſied by more than half, and (1540) published it in 16 
volumes, but injuriously omitted his predecessor's preface. To these bouts, 
which had nothing but the mere text, no regard was paid, the authors were 
sul neglected, and the editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness; he had planned a work, which he cont- 
dered as subsequent to his Essay cn Man,” ef which he has given this ac- 
count to De. Swift. 

6. March 28, 1736. 

«© It ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one of them shall be addressed 
% iu. I have long concerted it, and begun it; but I would make what 
bears your name as finished as my last work ought to be, that is to say, 
more finished than any of the rest. The subject is large, and will divide 
into four Epistle:, which naturally follow the © Essay on Man ;' viz. 1. Ot 
the Extent acd Limits of Human Reason and Science. 2. A View of the 
zusekul and therefore attainable, and of the unuseful and therefore unat- 
tainable, Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, Application, and Use or diſle- 
rent Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the Science of the World, 
*and of Wit. It will conclude with a satite against the Misapplication of 
all these, exemplified by Pictures, Characters, and Examples.” 

This work in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and find- 
ing the powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to under- 
take; but, from the materials which he had provided, he added, at War- 


burton's 
* Since discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards Bizhop of Rochester. E. 
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burton's request, another book to the“ Dunciad,” of which the design is 
to ridicule such studies as are either hopeless or useless, as either pursue 
what is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had been for some time 
upon the head of Cibber; a man whom it cannot be supposed that Pope 
could regard with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the imitations 
of Horace he has liberally enough praiced the © Careless Husband.” In the 
& Dunciad,” among other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; 
who, in his“ Apology,” complains of the great poet's unkindness as more 
injurious, because, says he, “ I never have offended him.” 

It might have been expected that Pope Should have been, in some degree, 
mollified by this submissive gentleness, but no such consequence appeared. 
Though he condescended to commend Cibber once, he mentioned him af- 
terwards contemptuously in one of his satires, and again in his epistle to 
Arbuthnot ; and in the fourth book of the © Dunciad” attacked him with 
acrimony, to which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps he 


imagined that, in ridiculing the Laureat, he satirised those by whom the 


laurel had been given, and gratified that ambitious petulance with which 
he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer any patience. He had 
confidence enough in his own powers to believe that he could disturb the 
quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did not want instigators, who, with- 
out any care about the victory, desired to amuse themselves by looking on 
the contest. He therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares 
lis resolution from that time never to bear another blow without returning 
it, and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot conquer him 
by strength. : 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imputes to a very 
distant cause. After the © Three Hours after Marriage” had been driven off 
the stage, by the offence which the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, 
while the exploded scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Cibber 
played Bayes in the Rehearsal; and, as it had been usual to enliven tle 
part by the mention of any recent theatrical transactions, he said, that he 
once thought to have introduced his lovers disguised in a Mummy and a Cro- 
codile. This,“ says he, © was received with loud claps, which indicated 
<© contempt of the play.” Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him 
as he left the stage, attacked him, as he says, with all the virulence of a 
« Wit out of his senses ;” to which he replied, © that he would take no 
« Other notice of what was said by so particular a man than to declare, that, 
« as often as he played that part, he would repeat the same provocation.” 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the authors of the 
play which he so zealously deſcended; and adds an idle story of Pope's be- 
haviour at a tavern. 


The 
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The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or language, and, 
if suffered to remain without notice, would have heen very soon forgotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human life to know, if his 
passion had not been too powerful for his understanding, that, from a con- 
tention like his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but diversion, which 
is given at the expence of the higher character. When Cibber lampooned 
Pope, curiosity Was excited; what Pope would say of Cibber nobody en- 
quired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray his pain and lessen his 
dignity- 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flutter and die, without 
confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of being shewn as Cibber's an- 
tagonist could never be compensated by tie victory. Cibber had nothing 
to lose: when Pope had exhausted all his malignity upon him, he would 
rise in the esteem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to be felt would 
have been struck in vain. | 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to tell the whole English 
world that he was at war with Cibber ; and to shew that he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no common vengeance; he published a new 
edition of the © Dunciad,” in which he degraded Theobald from his painful 
pre-eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his stead. Unhappily the two he- 
roes were of opposite characters, and Pope was unwilling to lose what he 
had already written; he has therefore depraved his poem by giving to Cib- 
ber the old books, the cold pedantry, and sluggish pertinacy of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest to make another change, 
and introduced Osborne contending ior the prize among the booksellers. 
Osborne was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense of any disgrace 
but that of poverty. He told me, when he was doing that which raised Pope's 
reentment, that he should be put into the Dunciad;” but he had the fate 
of © Cassandra ;” I gave no credit to his prediction, till in time I saw it ac- 
complizhed. The shaſts of satire were directed equally in vain against Cibber 
and Osborne; being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, and 
teadened by the impassive dulness of the other. Pope confessed his own. 
pan by his anger ; but he gave no pain to those who had provoked him. He 
was able to hurt none but himself; by transferring the same richcyle from 
one to another, he destroyed its efficacy; for, by shewing that what he 
had said of one he was ready to say of another, he reduced himself to the in- 


significance of his own magpye, who from his cage calls cuckold at a ven- 
ture, : 


Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the“ Dunciad” with ano- 
ther pamphlet, which, Pope said, © would be as good as a dose of hartshorn 
to him;” but his tongue and his heart were at variance. I have heard Mr. 
Richardson relate, that he attended his father the painter on a visit, when 


one of Cibber's pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, who said,“ These 
ings are my diversion.“ They sat by him while he perused it, and saw his 
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features writhen with anguish ; and young Richardson said to his father, 
whea they returned, that he hoped to be preserved from such diversion as 
had been that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppressive, and his vital powers 

gradvally declining, he no longer strained his faculties with any original 
composition, nor proposed any other employment for his remaining life 
than the revisal and correction of his former works; in which he received 
advice and assistance from Warhurton, whom he appears to have trusted 
and honoured in the highest degree. 
Ile laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without much loss to mankind; 
for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, 
established a colony in Britain. The subject therefore was of the fabulous 
age; the actors were a race upon whom imagination has been exhausted, 
and attention wearied, and to whom the mind will not easily be recalled, 
when it is is invited in blank verse, which Pope had adopted with great im- 
prudence, and I think without due consideration of the nature of our lan- 
guage. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved by Ruffhead , by which 
it appears, that Pope was thoughtless enough to model the names of his he- 
Toes with terminations not consistent With the time or country in which he 
places them. 

He lingered through the next year; but perceived himself, as he expresses 
it, © going down the hill.” He had for at least five years been afflicted with 
an asthma and other disorders, which his physicians were unable to relieve. 
Towards the end of his Hife he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man, who had, 
by large promises, and free censures of the common practice of physick, 
forced himself up into sudden reputation. Thomson declared his dis- 
temper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water by tincture of ja- 
lap; but confessed that his belly did not subside. Thomson had many 
enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dismiss him. | 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as he was one 
day sitting in the air with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he san 
his favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, and asked Lord 
Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, 
crossed his legs and sat still; but Lord Marchmont, who was younger and 
less captious, waited on the Lady; who, when he came to her, asked, 
What, is he not dead yet?” She is said to have neglected him with shame- 
ful unkindness, in the-latter time of his decay; yet, of the little which he 
had to leave, she had a very great part. Their acquaintance began early; 
the life of each was pictured on the other's mind ; their conversation there- 
fore was endearing, for when they met, there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions. Pernaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
* the chamber of sickness as temale weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he 
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offended by her inattention, might yet consider her merit as overbalancing 
her fault; and, if he had suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he 
could have found nothing that might fill her place; he could have only 
shrunk within himself; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond- 

In May 1744 his death was approaching® ; on the sixth, he was all day 
delirious, which he mentioned four days afterwards as a sufficient humilia- 
tion of the vanity of man; he afterwards complained of seeing things as 
through a curtain, and in false colours; and one day in the presence of 
Dodsley, asked what arm it was that came out from the wall, He said that 
his greatest inconvenience was inability to think. 
| Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state of helpless decay; and 
being told by Spence, that Pope, at the intermission of his deliriousness, 
was always saying some thing kind either of his present or absent friends, and 
that his humanity seemed to have survived his understanding, answered, 
“It has so.“ And added, © I never in my liſe knew a man that had so tender 
« a heart for his particular friends, or more general friendship for mankind.” 
At another time he said, T have known Pope these thirty years, and value 
© myself more in his friendship than” —his grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future state. Being asked 
by his friend Mr Hooke, a papist, whether he would not die like his fa- 
ther and mother, and whether a priest should not be called, he answered, 
« I do not think it essential, but it will be very right; and I thank you for 
„putting me in mind of it.“ 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacraments, he 


aid, „ There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship, and 


indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue.“ 

He died in the evening of the 3oth day of May, 1744, $0 placidly, that 
the attendants did not discern the. exact time of his expiration. He was 
buried at Twickenham, near his lather and mother; where a monument 
has been erected to him by his commentator the Bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors, first to Lord Bolingbroke, 
and if he should not be living to the Earl of Marchmont, undoubtedly ex- 
pecting them to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend his fame. But 
let no man dream of influence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dod- 
sley the bookseller, went to solicit preference as the publisher, and was told 
that the parcel had not been yet inspected; and whatever was the reason, 
the world has been disappointed of what was © reserved for the next age.” 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind of posthumous of- 
tence. The political pamphlet called “ The Patriot King,” had been put 
into his hands that he might procure the impression of a very few copies, 
to be distributed according to the author's direction among his friends, and 
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Pope assured him that no more had been printed than were allowed ; but, 
soon after his death, the printer brought and resigned a complete edition 
of fiſteen hundred copies, which Pope had ordeced him to print, and to 
retain in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement to Pope, bet- 
ter than Pope had kept it to his friend; and nothing was known of the 
transaction, till, upon the death of his employer, he thought himself ob— 
liged to deliver the books to the right owner, who, with great indignation, 
made a fire in his yard, and delivered the whole impression to the flames. 
Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictated by re- 
sentment of violated faith; resentment more acrimonious, as the violator 
had been more loved or more trusted. But here the anger might have stop- 
ped; the injury was private, and there was little danger from the example. 
Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied; his thirst of vengeance excited 
him to blast the memory of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
ſtruggles; and he employed Mallet, another friend of Pope, to tell the tale 
20 the publick, with all its aggravations. Warkurton, whose heart was 
warm with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, thought it pro- 
per for him to interpose; and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the ac- 
tion, for breach of trust has always something criminal, but to extenuate it 
by an apology. Having advanced what cannot be denied that moral ob- 
liquity is made more or less excusable by the motives that produce it, he 
enquires what evil purpose could have induced Pope to break his promise. 
He could not delight his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not 
sold in shops, had been shewn to a number more than sufficient to preerve 
the author's claim; he could not gratify his avarice, for he could not sell 
his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead; and even then, if the copy was leit 
to another, his fraud would be defeated, and, if left to himsel!, would be 
useless. | | | 
Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance of reason, that the 
Irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, 
who might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which Pope thought it 
his duty to preserve, even without its author's approbation. To this apo- 
logy an answer was written in © A Letter to the niost impudent man living.” 
He brought some reproach upon his own memory by the petulant and con- 
temptuous mention made in his will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repay- 
ment of his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known friend and favourne 
of Pope, had been invited to the house of Allen, where she comported her- 
self with such indecent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in a state 
of irreconcileable dislike, and the door was for ever barred against her. 
This exclusion she resented with so much bitterness as to refuse any legacy 
from Pope, unless he left the world with a disavowal of obligation to Allen. 
Having been long under her dominion, now tottering in the decline of lite, 
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of a lover, persuaded that she had suffered improper treatment, he complied 
with her demand, and poluted his will with female resentment. Allen ac- 
cepted the legacy, which he gave to the Hospital at Bath, observing that 
Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that if to 150l. he had put a cypher 
more, he had come nearer to the truth“. 
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THE person of Pope is well-known not to have been formed by the nicest 
model. He has in the account of the“ Little Club,” compared himself to 
2 spider, and by another is described as protuberant bebind and before. 
He is said to have been beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and as bodies of a tender frame are easily dis- 
totted, his deformity was probably in part the effect of his application. His 
gzature was so low, that to bring him to a level with common tables, it 
was necessary to raise his seat. But his face was not displeasing, and his 
eyes were animated and vivid. | 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital functions were 
$0 much disordered, that his life was a © long disease. His most frequent 
Wsailant was the headache, which he used to relieve by inhaling the steam 
of cofſee, which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty peculiarities was commu- 
nicated by a female domestick of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps 
ter the middle of life. He was then so weak as to stand in perpetual need 
of female attendance ; extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind 
of fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves, 
When he rose, he was invested in bodice made of stiff canvas, being scarce 
able to hold himself erect till they were laced, and he then put on a flannel 
wiistcoat. One side was contracted. His legs were so Slender, that he en- 
larged their bulk with three pair of stockings, which were drawn on and 
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This account of the difference betwen Pope and Mr. Allen is not so circumstantial as it was ia 
Jokn:on's power to have made it, The particulars communicated to him concerning it he was too 
indolent to commit to writing ; the business of this note is to supply his omissions. 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs, Blount was included, Mr. Pope made 2 visit to Mr, Allen at 
Prior-Park, and having occasion to go to Bristol for a lev / days, left Mr:, Blount behind him, In his 
ence Mre. Blount, who was of the Romish persuasion, s'gnified an inclination to go to the Pypich 
ape! at Bath, end desired of Mr. Allen the use of his Chariot for the purpose; but he being az 
ths: time mayor "2 ho city, suggested the impropriety of having his carriage seen at the door of 
a place of worship, to which as a magistrate he was at least rescained from giving 2 Sanction, and 
Might be required to cuppress, and therefore desired to be excused, Mrs, Blount resented this refusai, 
and told Pope of it at his return, and so infected him with her rage that they both left the house 
abruptly. N 

An inet ance of the like negligence may be noted in his relation of Pope's love of painting, which 
ſfers much from the information I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterten, certainly copizd 
irom Kneller by Pope, Lord Mansfield once shewed me at Kenwood- house, adding that it was the 


"ny one he ever finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an obstruction io his use of the 
Peacil, H. 
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off by the maid; for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neither 
weut to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it very difficult ſor 
him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and he used to dine sometimes with 
Lord Oxford, privately in a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony was black 
with a tye-wig, and a little sword. 

Theindulgence and accomodation which his sickness required, had taught 
Him all the unpleasing and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He ex. 
pected that every thing should give way to his ease or humour, as a child, 
whose parents will not hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

C'est que Penfant toi jours est homme, 
: Cest que Phomme est tol jours enfant. 
When he wanted to sleep he“ nodded in company ;” and once slumbered 
at his own table while the Prince of Wales was talking of poetry. 13 

The reputation whichihis friendship gave procured him many invitations; 
but he was a very troublesome inmate. He brought no servant, and had s0 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was scarcely able to supply them. 
Wherever he was, he left no room for another, because he exacted the 
attention, and employed the activity of the whole family. His errands were 
so frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in time avoided and neglected 
him; and the Earl of Oxford discharged some of his servants for their re- 
solute refusal of his messages. The maids, when they neglected their business, 
alledged that they had been employed by Mr. Pope. One of his constant 
demands was of coffee in the night, and to the woman that waited on him 
in his chamber he was very burthensome : but he was careful to recompence 
her want of sleep; and Lord Oxford's servant declared, that in a house where 
Her business was to answer his call, she would not ask for wages: | 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, suffering much pain, 
think themselves entitled to what pleasures they can snatch. He was we 
indulgent to his appetite ; he loved meat highly Seasoned and of strong _ 
and, at the intervals of the table, amused himself with biscuits and dry co 7 
serves. If he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress his _—_ 
with repletion, and though he seemed angry when a dram was N 5 
did not forbear to drink it. His friends, who knew the avenues to his he 

im wi 8 ich he did not suffer to stan 
pampered him with presents of luxury, which he . . 
neglected. The death of great men is not always proportioned to the 25 
their lives. Hannibal, says Juvenal, did not perish by a javelin or a Word; 
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the slaughters of Cannæ were revenged by a ring. The death of _— | 
imputed by some of his friends to a silver saucepan, in which it W 


delight to heat potted lampreys. 


: . % canenality chortened | 
That he loved too well to eat, is certain; but that his sensuality 
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mation so irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwithstanding such pertina- 
cious diligence of study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great delight in artifice, and 
endeavoured to attain all his purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods. 
He hardly drank tea without a stratagem.“ If, at the house of his friends, 
de wanted any accommodation, he was not willing to ask for it in plain 
terms, but would mention it remotely as something convenient; though 
when it was procured, he soon made it appear for whose sake it had been 
recommended. Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady Bolingbroke used to 
say, in a French phrase, that © he played the politician about cabbages and 
turnips.” His unjustifiable impression of the“ Patriot King,” as it can be 
imputed to no particular motive, must have proceeded from his general habit 
of secrecy and cunning; he caught an opportunity of a sly trick, and pleased 
himself with the thought of outwitting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not appear that he excelled. 
He may be said to have resembled Dryden, as being not one that was dis- 
tinguished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable that, so near his time, 
< much should be known of what he has written, and so little of what he 
has said: traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, nor sentences of 
observation; nothing either pointed or solid, either wise or merry. One 
apophthegm only stands upon record. When an objection raised against his 
inscription for Shakspeare was defended by the authority of © Patrick,” he 
replied—* horresco referens—that © he would allow the publisher of a Dic- 
ionary to know the meaning of a single word, but not of two words put 
* together.” 

He was fretful, and easily displeased, and allowed himself to be caprici- 
ously resentful. He would sometimes leave Lord Oxford silently, no one 
could tell why, and was to be courted back by more letters and messages 
than the footmen were willing to carry. The table was indeed infested by 
Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing 
his peevishness, could by no intreaties be restrained from contradicting him, 
till their disputes were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the other 
cuitted the house. N 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular, with servants or inferiors ; but 
by no merriment either of others or his Gun, was he ever seen excited to 
laughter. 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a part eminently remarkable. 
Having determined not to be dependent, he determined not to be in want, 
ad therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected all temptations to expence 
unsuitable to his fortune. This general care must be universally approved; 
but it semetimes appeared in petty artifices of parsimony, such as the prac- 
ice of writing his compositions on the back of letters, as may be seen in 
tie remaining copy of the * Iliad,” by which perhaps in five years five 
sShillings 
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Shillings were saved; or in a niggardly reception of his friends, and scantines; 
of entertainment, as, when he had two guests in his house, he would set at 
supper a single pint upon the table; and having himself taken two small 
glasses, would retire and say © Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine.” Vet 
he tells his friends, that“ he has a heart for all, a house for all, and, whatever 
they may think, a fortune for all.” He sometimes, however, made a splendid 
dinner, and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or elegance which 
such performances require. That this magnificence should be often displayed, 
that obstinate prudence with which he conducted his affairs would not per- 
mit; for his revenue, certain and casual, amounted only to about eight hun- 
dred pounds a year, of which however he declares himself able to assign 
one hundred to charity“. 

Of this fortune, which as it arose from public approbation was very ho- 
nourably obtained, his imagination seems to have been too full: it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted 
so much in talking of his money. In his Letters, and in his Poems, his garden 
and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or some hints of his opulence, 
are always to be found. The great topick of his ridicule is poverty ; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists are their dehts, their habita- 
tion in the Mint, and their want of a dinner. He scems to be of an Opinion 
not very uncommon in the world, that to want money is to want every thing 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his possessions, seems to be that 
of enumerating the men of high rank with whom he was acquainted, and 
whoss notice he loudly proclaims not to have been obtained by any practices 
of meanness or setvility, a boast which was never denied to be true, and to 
which very ſew poets have ever aspired. Pope never set genius to sale, he 
never flattered those whom he did not love, or praised those whom he did 
not esteem. Savage however remarked, that he began a little to relax his 
dignity when he wrote a distich for his © Highness's dog.” 

His adiniration of the Great seems to have increased in the advance of 
life. He passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe his“ Iliad“ to Congreve 
with a magnanimity of which the praise had been compleat, had his friend 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen lor so great an hongut, it 
is not now possible to know ; there is no trace in literary bistory of any 
particular intimacy between them. The name of Congreve appears in the 
Letters among those of his other friends, but without any observable distinc- 
tion or consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex names dignified with 
titles, but was not very happy in his choice ; ſor, except Lord Bathurst, none 


of his noble friends were such as that a good man would wish to have his 
intimacy 


»A part of it arose from an annuity of two hundred pounds a year, which he had purch 
either of the last Duke of Buckinghamshire, or the Dutchess his mother, and which was char - 
on some estate of that family. The deed by which it was granted was some years in m custody. 
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intimacy with them known to posterity ; he can derive little honour from the 
notice of Cobham, Burlingtoa, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his social qualities, it an estimate be made from his Letters, an opinion 
too favourable cannot easily be formed; they exhibit a perpetual and un- 
clouded effulgence of general benevolence, and particular fondness. There 
is nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy and tenderness. It has been 
So long said as to be commonly believed, that the true characters of men may 
be found in their Letters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart 
open before him. But the truth is, that such were the «imple {riendships of 
the * Golden Age,” and are now the frieatships only of children. Very fe 
can boast of hearts which they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, 
by whatever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and continued 

view); and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves we do not shew to our 
friends. There is, indeed, no transaction which offers stronger temp- 
tations of fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. In the ez- 
gerness of conversation the first emotions of the mind often burst out betote 
they are considered; in the tumult of business, interest aud passion have 
their genuine effect; but a friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate per{o1 . 
mance, in the cool of leisure, in the stiliness of solitude, and Surely no man 
ats down to depreciate by degigns his own character. 


Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity; for by whom can a man £9 


& I much wish to be thought better than he is, as by him whose kindness he de- 
* I res to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world there is less COnStraint ; 
d b tue author is not contronted With his reader, and takes his chance of appro- 
© non among the different dispositions of mankind ; but a Letter is ad- 


crezzed to a single mind, of which the prejudices and partialities are known, 
aud must therelore please, if not by favouring them, by forbearing to oppose 
em. 

To charge those favourable representations, which men give of their on 
mitfds, with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would shew more Severity 
than knowledge. The writer commonly believes himself. Almost every 
maus thoughts, while they are general, are right; and most hearts are pure, 
Vile temptation is away. It is casy to awaken generous sentiments in pri- 
"cy; to despise death when there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence 
when there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are formed they are 


{ : 1 . 
"th and self-love does not suspect the gieam of virtue to be the meteor of 
alicy, l 


ih 0 the Letters of Pope are considered merely as compositions, they seem to 
hs © R$: e artificial. It is one thing to write, because there 15 
ve his ne, * 8 the mind wishes to discharge and anoth:: 7 to solicit the 
imacy a ere cause ceremony ot vanity requires Something to be written. 

esses his early Letters to be vitiated with afectation and amtition 
rchazed WI © know whether he disentangled himself from these perverters of epistolary 
charged i Wegrity, his book and his Ufe 
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One of his ſavourite topicks is contempt of his own poetry. For this, it * 
t had been real, he would deserve no commendation ; and in this he was cer- 
tainly not siucere, for his high value of himself was sufficiently observed; and 
of what could he be proud but of his poetry? He writes, he says, when he has 
ust nothing else to do; yet Swift complains that he was never at leisure for 
conversation, because he had always some poetical scheme in his head. It was 


4» 


panctually required that his wiiting- box +hould be set upon his bed before 
he rose; and Lord Oxtaid's domestick related, that, in the dreadful winter 
of Forty, she was called {rom her bed by him four times in one night, to 
supply him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. | 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, though it was observed 
by all who knew him that every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his 
extreme irritability laid him open to perpetual vexation ; but he wished to 
despise his criticks, and therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the Court paid little attention 
to poetry, he nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem of Kings, and proclaims 
that © he never sees Courts.” Vet a little regard shewn him by the Prince 
of Wales melted his obduracy ; and he had not much to say when he was 
asked by his Royal Bighness, “ How he could love a Prince while he dis— 
liked“ Kings?“ 

He very frequently proſesses contempt of the world, and represents himself 
as looking on mankind, sometimes with gay indifference, as on emmits of a 
hillock, below his serious attention; and sometimes with glcomy indignation 

on monsters more Worthy of hatred than of pity. These were dispositions 
apparently counterfeited. How could he despice those whom he lived by 
pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of himself was 8uperstructed ? 
Why should he hate those to whose favour he owed his honour and his ease? 
Of things that terminate in human life, the world is the proper judge, to des- 
pise its sentence, if it were posible, is not just; and if it were just, is not 
possible. Pope was far enough jrew this umeasonable temper ; he was suf- 
ficiently a focl to Fame, and his fault was, that he pretended to neglect it. 
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Tis levity and his sullenncss were only in his Letters; he passed through 


common life, sometimes vexed, and sometimes pleased, with the natural 
emotions of common men. 


His scorn of the great is repeated too often to be real; no man thinks 
much of that which he despises; and as falzehood is always in danger of in- 
consisteney, he makes it his boast at another time that he lives among them. 


It is evident that his own importance swells often in his wind. He is 


afraid of writing, lest the clerk of the Post- oſſice should know his secrets; þ 
he has many enemies; he considers himself as surrounded by universal jea-$ 
lousy ; © aſter many deaths, and many dispersions, two or three of us,” says 
he, © may still be brovght together, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, and > 
* the world too, & it pleases; and they can live together, and“ chew whatY 


« friends} 


what ; 
tiends 


it was likely that the clerks did not know his hand ; 
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« friends wits may be, in spite of all the fools in the world.” All this while 
he certainly had no 
more enemies than a publick character like his inevitably excites ; and with 
what degree of friendship the wits might live, very few were $0 much fools 
25 ever to enquire. | 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from Swift, and expresses 
it, think, most frequently in his correspondence with him. Swift's resent- 
ment was unreasonable, but it was sincere; Pope's was the mere mimickrv 
of his friend, a fictitious part which he began to play before it became him. 
When he was only twenty-five years old, he related that “ a glut of study 
* and retirement had thrown him oa the world,“ and that there was danger 
lest © a-glut of the world should throw him back upon study and retirement.“ 
To this Swift answered with great propriety, that Pope had not yet either 
acted or suffered enough in the world to have become weary of it. And, 
indeed, it must be some very powerful reason that can drive back to Solitude 
him who has once enjoyed the pleasures ol society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears such narrowness of 
mind, as makes them insensible of any excellence that has not some affinity 
with their own, and confines their esteem and approbation to so small a num- 
ber, that whoever should form his opinion of the age from their representation 
would suppose them to have lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to 
find among their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and persecuted 
those that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he professes contempt of fame, 
when he Speaks of riches and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
neplizent indifſſerence, he certainly does not express his habitual and Settled 
*ntiments, but either wilfully disguises his own character, or, what 15 more 
likely, invests himself with temporary qualities, and sallies qut in the colours 
of the present moment, His hopes and ſears, his joys and sorrows, acted 
strongly upon his mind; and if he differed from others, it was not by care- 
lessness; he was irritable and resenttul ; his malignity to Philips, whom he 
nad first made ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, continued too 
long. Of his vain desire to make Bentley contewptib:e, I never heard any 
adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton in his attacks; and, betore 
Chandos, Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean ” _ retreat, 

The virtues which seem to have had most s affection were liberality 
and fidelity of friend ship, in which it 3 not appear that he was other 
than he describes himsell. His fortune did not suffer his charity to be splen- 
did and conspicuous ; but he assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that 
ne might open a shop; and of the subscription of forty pounds a year, that 
he raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He was accused 91 
loving money, but his love was eagerness to gain, not solicitude to keep it- 
4B 2 In 
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N WH In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant: his early maturity my 
1 11 | of mind commonly united him with men older than himself; and therefore, ne 
„ without attainin any considerable length of lite, he saw many companions che 
14. of his youth sink into the grave; but it does not appear that he lost a Single lige 
i * friend by coldness or by injury; those who loved him once, continued their 1 
197 kindness. His ungrateſul mention of Allen, in his will, was the effect of his FM 
q. M adherence to one whom he had known much longer, and whom he naturally * 
i J loved with greater {ondness. His violation of the trust reposed in him by ( 
. Bolingbroke could have no motive inconsistent with the warmest affection; 5 
. he either thought the action so near to indifferent that he forgot it, or 80 pric 
ti laudable that he expected his friend to approve- it. 8 
pt It was reported, with such confidence as almost to enforce belief, that in ned 
10 the papers intrusted to his executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, P 
| 0 which he had prepared as an instrument of vengeance, to be used if any pos 
Fes provocation should be ever given. About this I enquired of the Earl of ou 
1 Kel Marchmont, who assured me that no such piece was among his remains. had 
} w The religion in which he lived and died was that of the Church Of Rome, * 
Wt to which 1n his correspondence with Racine he professes himself a sincere 3 
11,8 adherent. That he was not Scrupulously pious in some part of his life is —_ 
ih 53 known by many idle and indecent applications of sentences taken from the 4 
| Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for its profane- of n 
. | s ness, and a witty man disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. But to what- | had 
i a 5 ever icvities he has been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles were had 
. ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief of Revelation. The positions pury 
1 which he transmitted from Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, T 
189 and was pleased with an interpretation that made them orthodox. | gene 
9 15 A man of such exalted superiority, and so little moderation, would na- tun) 
(hy turally have all his delinquencies observed andaggravated ; those who could hits « 
1 not deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find that he was not perfect. oj 
N. Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with which the same man of K 
is allowed to possees many advantages, that his learning has been depreciated . 
He certainly was in his early life, a man of great literary curiosity; and ne. 
when he wrote his © Essay on Criticism“ had, for his age, a very wide ac. F 
quaintance with books. When he entered into the living world, it Seems tio 'W 
have happened to him as to many others, that he was less attentive to dead _=x 
masters; he studied in the academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe hs n. . 
favourite volume- He gathered his notions fresh from reality, not from the "I 
copies of authors, but the originals of Nature. Vet there is no reason to „ 
lieve hat literature ever lost his esteem; he always proſessed to love reading; I 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his house translating his © Essay on vate, 
« Man,” when I as&ed him what learning he found him to possess, an— . der 
swered, © More than I expected.” His frequent 1eferences to history, his Wi von 


allusions 0 


to various kinds of knowledge, and his images selected from art and nature, 
with his observations on the operations of the mind and the modes of lite, 
shew an intelligence perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigurous, and di- 
ligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, to which he alludes in 
his verses to Jervas, and which, though he never tound an opportunity to 
gratiſy it, did not leave him till his lite declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundamental principle 
was Good Sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of consonance and pro- 
priety. He saw immediately, of his own conceptions, what was to be chosen, 
and what to be rejected; and, in the works of others, what was to be Shun» 
ned, and what was to be copied. | 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, which manages its 
possessions well, but does not increase them; it Collects few materials for 
its own operations, and pregerves safety, but never gains Supremacy. Pope 
had likewise genius; a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, always 
investigating, always aspiring; in its widest searches still longing to go for- 
dard, in its highest flights still wishing to be higher; always imagining 
something greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great strength and exactness 
of memory. That which he had heard or read was not easily lost; and he 
had tore him not only what his own meditations suggested, but what he 
kad found in other writers, that might be accommodated to his present 
purpose. | 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and unwearied dili- 
gence; he had recourse to every source of intelligence, and lost no oppoi- 
tonity of information , he consulted the living as well as the dead; he read 
his comMpacitions to his friengls, and was never content with mediocrity 
whin excellence could be attained. He considered poetry as the husiness 
of his life; ar, however he might seem to lament his 2ccupation, he fol- 
lend it with constancy ; to make verses was his first labour, and io mend 
hein 145 his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diveited. If conversation oſ- 
ered any thing that could be improved, he committed it to paper; if a 
wought, Or perhaps all expression more happy than was common, rose to 

lor an opportunity of insertion; and some little fragments have been found 
containing lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at £ome other time. 

Ile was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure: he was Never ele- 
vated to negligence, nor wearied to impatience; he never passed a faul 
WMmended by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. He laboured bis 
works first to gain reputation and aſterwards to keep it. 

Ot composition there are different methods. Some employ at once memory 
and Invention, and, with little intermediate use of the pen, ſorm and polish 
large masses by continued meditation, and write their production only when, 
1 


iaind, he was careful to write it; an independent distich was preserved 
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in their own opinion, they have completed them. It is related of Virgit, 
that his custom was to pour out a great number of verses in the morning, 
and pass the day in retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies, 
The method of Pope, as may be collected from his translation, was to 
write his first thoughts in his first words, and gradually to amplify, deco- 
rate, rectify, and refine them. | 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he excelled every other writer 
in poetical prudence ; he wrote in such a manner as might expose him to a 
few hazards. He used almost always the same fabric of verse; and, indeed, 
by those few essays which he made of any other, he, did not enlarge his re- 
putation. Of this uniformity the certain consequence was readiness and dex- 
terity. By perpetual practice, language had in his mind a systematical ar- 
rangement; having always the same use for words, he had words so se. 
lected and combined as to be ready at his call. This increase of facility he 
confessed himself to have perceived in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his efſusions were always volun— 
tary, and his subjects chosen by himself. His independence secured him 
from drudging at a task, and labouring upon a barren topick: he never ex- 
changed praise for money, nor opened a shop of condolence or congratula- 
tion. His poems, therefore, were scarce ever temporary. He suffered co- 
ronations and royal marriages to pass without a song, and derived no op- 
portunities from recent events, nor any popularity from the accidental dis- 
position of his readers. He was never reduced to the necessity of soliciting 
the sun to ſhine upon a birth-day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to 7 
wedding, or of saying what multitudes have said before him. When he 
could produce nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent. . 

His publications were for the same reason never hasty. He is said to 
have sent nothing to the press till it had lain two years under his inspection; 
it is at least certain, that he ventured nothing without nice examination. 
He suffered the tumult of imagination to subside, and the novelties of in- 
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vention to grow familiar. He knew that the mind is always waer b. ot 
= . * . : } 18 7 
Its own productions, and did not trust his first fondness. He consulted is 


Me * S The > : ; $ of 
friends, and listened with great willingness to criticism; and, what was 


more importance, he consulted himself, and let nothing pass against Þis 


own judgment. 
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to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed hs write, 
merely for the people; and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers; he never attempted 
10 make that better which was already good, nor often to mend what he 
must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very little con- 
Sderation; when occasion or necessity called upon him, he pouredgout 
what the present moment happened to Supply, and, when once it had 
passed the press, ejected it from his mind; for when he had no pecuniary 
interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavoured to do his best: he did not court the candour, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
chewed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, while he consi- 
dered and reconsidered them. The only poems which can be supposed to 
have been written with such regard to the times as might hasten their publi- 
cation, were the two satires of © Thirty-eight;” of which Dodsley told me, 
that they were brought to him by the author, that they might be fairly co- 
pied. Almost every line,” he said, © was then written twice over; I gave 
« lim a clean transcript, which he sent some time afterwards to me for the 
press, with almoſt every line written twice over A second time.” 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceaced at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them; what 
he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those that fol- 
lowed. He appears to have revised the © Iliad,” and freed it from some of 
its imperfections ; and the ““ Essay on Criticism“ received many improve- 
ments after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps the jugd- 
ment of Dryden; bu: Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge the Superiority must be allowed to Dryden, whose 
education was more scholastick, and who before he became an author had 
been allowed more time for study, with better means of information. His 


mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and illustrations from 


more extensive circumference of science. Dryden knew more of man 


in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation ; and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and 
more certainty in that of Pope. 

vetry was not the sole praise of either; for both excelled likewise in 
Prose; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style 
ol Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform, 
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Dryden observes the motions of his own mind; Pope constrains his mind to 
his own rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, aad divers:fhed by the varied exuberance of 
abundant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ;. that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, 
combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some hesi— 
tation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be interred that of this poetical 
vigour Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more; for every other 
writer Since Milton must give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it must be 
said, that, if he had brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Dryden's 
performances were always hasty, either excited by some external occasion, 
or extorted by domestick necessity; he composed without consideration, 
and published without correction. What his mind could supply at call, or 
gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The 
dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multi- 
ply his images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues 
longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 
heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, 
and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, 
and Pope with perpetual delight. \ 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well consigered, be found just; and 
if the reader should suspect me, as Isuspect myself, of some partial ſondness 
for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me; for medi- 
tation and enquiry may, perhaps, shew him the reasonableness of my de- 
ternination. | 


—_____— —_ 


THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined, not so much with 
attention to slight ſaults or petty beauties, as to the general character and 
effect of each performance. | 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by Pastorals, which, 
not professing to imitate real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 
only the simple operation of unmingled passions, admit nosubtle reasoning or 
deep enquiry. Pope's pastorals are not however composed but with close 
thought; they bave reference to the times of the day, the seasons of the 
year, and the periods of human life. The last, that which turns the atten- 
tion upon age and death, was the author's favourite. To tell of disappoint- 
ment and misery, to thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex the laby- 
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His preference was probably just. I wish, however, that his fondness had 

not overlooked a line in waich the Zephyrs are made to lament is silence. 
To charge these pastorals with want of invention, is to require what was 

never intended. The imitations are so ambitiously frequent, that the writer 


evidentiy means rather to she his literature than his wit. It is surely suf- 
ficient for an author of sixteen not only to be able 


% copy the poems of an- 
tiquity with judicious selection, but to have Otaned sufficient power of 
language, and skill in metre, to exhibit a series of versitication, which had 
in English poetry no precedent, nor has since had an imitation. 

The design of“ Windsor Forest“ is evidently designed from © Cooper's 
« Hill,” with some attention to Waller's poem on © The Park ;” but Pope 
cannot be denied to excel his masters in variety and elegance, and the art of 
interchanging description, narrative, and morality. The objection made 
by Dennis is the want of plan, of a regular subordination of parts termi- 
nating in the principal and original design. There is this want in most de- 
Scriptive poems, because as the scenes, which they must exhibit succes- 
svely, are all subsisting at the same time, the order in which they are 
Shewn, must by necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be expected from 
the last part than from the first. The attention, therefore, which cannot 
de detained by suspence, must be excited by diversity, such as his poem 
offers to its reader. | 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulzed; the parts of 
„Windsor Forest” which deserves least praise are those which were added 
to enliven the stillness of the scene, the appearance of Father Thames, and 
the transformation of TLodena. Addison had in his“ Campaign” derided 
the Rivers that © rise from their o00zy beds” to tell stories or heroes; and it 
is therefore sttange that Pope should adopt a fiction not only unnatural, but 
lately censured. The story of Lodona is told with sweetness; but a new 
metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient ; nothing is easi2r than to tell 
low a lower was oncea blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The « Temple of Fame” has, as Steele warmly declared, © a thousand 
beauties,” Every part is splendid; there is great luxuriance of ornaments ; 
dne original vision of Chaucer was never denied to be much improved, the 
ellegory is very skilfully continued, the imagery is properly selected, and 
learnedly displayed: yet, with all this comprehension of excellence, as its 
ene is laid in remote ages, and its sentiments, if the concluding para- 
Naph be excepted, nave little relation to general manners or common lite, 
i never obtained much notice, but is turned silently over, and seldom 
quoted or mentioned with either praise or blame. 5 

That the “e Messiah“ excels the © Pollio” is no great praise, if it be con- 
ered from what original the improvements are derived. 

The “ Verses on the Unfortunate Lady” have drawn much attention by 
the illaudable Singularity of treating suicide with respect; and they must be 
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allowed to be written in some parts with vigorous animation, and in others 
with gentle tenderness; nor has Pope produced any poem in which the sense 
predominates more over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told; it 
is not easy to discover the character of either the Lady or her Guardian. 
History relates that she was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an 
inferior ; Pope praises her for the dignity of ambition, and yet condemns 
the uncle to detestation for his pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be 
opposed by the interest, malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his pride. 
On such an occasion a poet may be allowed to be obscure, but inconsistency 
never can be right“. 

The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day” was undertaken at the desire of Steele: 
in this the author is generally confessed to have miscarried, yet he has mis- 
carried only as compared with Dryden; for he has far outgone other com- 
petitors. Dryden's plan is better chosen; history will always take stronger 
hold of the attention than ſable ; the passions excited by Dryden are the 
pleasures and pains of real lite, the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary exis- 
tence ; Pope is read with calm acquiescence, Dryden with turbulent de- 
light; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of metrical compositions the 
stated recurrence of settled numbers. It may be alledged, that Pindar is 
said by Horace to have written zumeris lege solu/is ; but as no such lax per- 
formances have been transmitted to us, the meaning of that expression can- 
not be fixed: and perhaps the like return might properly be made to a mo- 
dern Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, who, when he found 
his Criticisms upon a Greek Exercise, which Cobb had presented, reſuted 
one aſter another by Pindar's authority, cried out at last,“ Pindar was à 
bold fellow, but thou art an impudent one.” 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be found that the first 

Stanza consists of sounds well chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common-places, easily to be ſound, 
and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, harmony, and vigour, 
not unworthy the antagonist of Dryden. Had all been like this—but every 
part cannot be the best. The 
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* The account herein before given of this Lady and her catastrophe, 
Ruff head with a kind of acquiescence in the truth thereof, seems no other | 
extracted from the versed themselves. I have in my possession a letter to Dr. 
ing the name of the Lady, and a reference to a gentleman well known in the 
her history. Him I have seen; and from a mem-randum of some particulars do 1 . 
communicated to him by a lady of quality, he informs me, that the unfortunate lady 5 — = 
Withunbury, corruptly pronounced Winbury; that she was in love ich Pope, and wi _—_ 
married him; that her guardian, though she was deformed in her person, looking on 8 
match as bencath her, sent her to a convent, and that a noose, and not A sword, Pu 
her life. II. f 
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The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark and dismal regions of 
mythology, Where neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be 
found : the poet however faithfully attends us; we have all that can be per- 
formed by elegance of diction, or sweetness o, versification; but what can 
farm avail without better matter 2 

The last Stanza recurs again to common-places. The conclusion is too 
evidently modelled by that of Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both 
end with the same fault; the comparison of each is literal on one side, and 
metaphoricai on the other. - 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts: Pope, with all this la- 
hour in the praise of Musick, was ignorant ot its principles, and insensible 
of its effects. 

One of his greatest though of his earliest works, is the“ Essay on Criti- 
© cism,” which, if he had written nothing else, would have placed him 
among the first criticks and the first poets, as it exhibits every mode of ex- 
cellence that can embellish or dignity didactick composition, selection of 
matter, novelty of arrangement, justness of precept, splendour of illustra- 
tion, and propriety of digression. I know not whether it be pleasing to 
consider that he produced this piece at twenty, and never afterwards ex- 
celled it: he that delights himself with observing that such powers may be 
oon attained, cannot but grieve to think that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay would be unprofitably te- 
1008; but I caniuot forbear to observe, that the comparison of a student's 
vrogress in the sciences with the journey of a traveller in the Alps, is per- 
aaps the best that English poetry can shew. A similie, to be perfect, must 
both illustrate and ennoble the subject; must shew it to the understanding 
n a Clearer view, and display it to the fancy with greater dignity : but 
either ot these qualities may be sufficient to recommend it. In didactick 
poetry, of which the great purpose is instrucũlon, a simile may be praised 
aich illustrates, though ir does not ennoble; in heroicks, that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles, though it does not illustrate. That it may be com- 
plete, it is required to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing 
wage; for a simile is said to be a Short episode. To this antiquity was so 
ittentive, that circumstances were sometimes added, which, having no pa- 
"alleis, served only to fill the imagination, and produced what Perrault lu- 
«(crouly called “comparisons with a long tail.” In their similies the greatest 
writers have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, compared with the chariot- 
race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandised; land and water make all the 
dſſerence: when Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound 
chasing a hare, there 1s nothing gained ; the ideas of pursuit and light aie 
too plain to be made plainer; and a god and the daughter of a god are not 
tepresented much to their advantage by a hare and dog» The simile of the 
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Alps has no useless parts, yet affords a striking picture by itself; it makes 
the foregoing position better understood, and enables it to take faster hold 
on tlie attention; it assists the apprehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me like wise dwell a little on the celebrated paragraph, in which it is 
directed that the © sound should seem an echo to the sense; a precept 
which Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any other English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire of discovering frequent 
adaptations of the sound to the sense, have produced, in my opinion, many 
wild conceits and imaginary beauties. All that can furnish this representa- 
tion are the sounds of the words considered singly, and the time in which 
they are pronounced. Every language has some words framed to exhibit the 
noises which they express, as thump, rattle, growl, hiss. These however 
are but few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be of any 
use but when sound is to be mentioned. The time of pronunciation was 
in the dactylyck measures of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety; but that variety could be accommodated only to motion or durs- 
tion, and different degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by verses ra- 
pid or slow, without much attention of the writer, when the image had full 
possession of his fancy; but our language having little flexibility, our verses 
can differ very little in their cadence. The fancied resemblances, I fear, 
arise Sometimes merely from the ambiguity of words ; there 1s supposed to 
be some relation between a 50/7 line and . couch, or between hard sylla- 
bles and Bard fortune. : 

Motion however, may be in some sort exemplified ; and yet it may be 
suspected that in such resemblances the mind often governs the ear, and 
the sounds are estimated by their meaning, One of their most successful 
attempts has been to describe the labour of Sisyphus: 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up a high hill he heaves a buge round stone; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks along the ground. 
Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward, and roll violently 
back? But set the same numbers to another sense. 
While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Chear'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 
We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of the rapidity. | 
But, to shew hew little the greatest master of numbers can fix the prin- 
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When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow: 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along che main; 


when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of Camilla's lightness 


of foot, he tried another experiment upon $0uxd and time, and produced this 
memorable triplet : 


Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the ful] resounding line, 
The long majestick march, and energy divine. 


Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the march of slow-paced ma- 
jesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same sequence of syllables, except 
that the exact prosodist will find the line of 5wz/tzess by one time longer 
than that of zZardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied; and when real are technical 
and nugatory, not to be rejected, and not to be solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated on © The Rape of the Lock” 
by readers of every class, from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult 
to make any addition. Of that which is universally allowed to be the most 
attractive of all ludicrous compositions, let it rather be now enquired from 
what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, has remarked that 
the preternatural agents are very happily adapted to the purposes of the 
poem. The heathen deities can no longer gain attention: we should have 
turned away from a contest between Venus and Diana The employment 
d allegorical persons always excites conviction of its own absurdity ; they 
may produce effects, but cannot conduct actions: when the phantom is put 
in motion, *it dissolves ; thus Dicord may raise a mutiny ; but Discord can- 


not conduct a march, nor besiege a town. Pope brought in view a new race 


of Beings, with powers and passions proportionate to their operation. The 
Sylphs and Gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrifick 
and more powerful phantoms perform on the stormy ocean, or the field of 
battle; they give their proper help, and do their proper mischief. * 

Pope is said, hy an objector, not to have been the inventor of this petty 
nation; a charge which might with more justice have been brought against 
the author of the * Iliad,” wio doubtiess adopted the religious system of 
country; for what is there but the names of his agents which Pope has 
not invented ? Has he not assigned them characters and operations never 
heard of before? Has be not, at least, given them their first poetical ex- 
ence? If this is not suſſicient to denominate his work original, nothing 
©1ginal eyer can be written. 


In 
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In this work are exhihited, in a very high degree, the two most engaging 
powers of an author. New things are made familiar, and familiar things 
are made new. A race of aerial people, never heard of before, is presented 
to us in a manner so clear and easy, that the reader seeks for no further in- 
formation, but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, adopts their 
interests, and attends their pursuits, loves a Sylph, and detests a Gnome.“ 

That familiar things are made new, every paragraph will prove. The 
subject of the poem is an event below the common incidents of common lite, 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often as to be no longer re- 
garded; yet the whole detail of a female-day is here brought before us, in · 
vested with so much art of decoration, that, though nothing is disguised, 
every thing is striking, and we feel all the appetite of curiosity for that from 
which we have a thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at © the little un- 
guarded “ follies of the female sex. It is therefore without justice that 
Dennis charges the Rape of the Lock” with the want of a moral, and for 
that reason sets it below the © Lutrin,” which exposes the pride and dis- 
cord of the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has made the world 
much better than he found it; but, if they had both succeeded, it were 
easy to tell who would have deserved most from publick gratitude. The 
freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity of women, as they embroil fa- 
milies in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the 
happiness of life in a year than the ambition of the clergy in many centu- 
ries. It has been well observed, that the misery of man proceeds not from 
any single cruſh of overwhelming evil, but from mall vexations continu- 
ally repeatcd. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machinery is superfluous ; 
that, by all the buſtle of preternatural operation, the main event is neither 
haſtened nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious answer is not easily 
made. The Sylphs cannot be said to help or to oppose; and it must be 
allowed to imply some want of art, that their power has not been sufficl- 
ently intermingled with the action. Other parts may like wise be charged 
with want of connection; the: game at ombre might be spared, but if the 
Lady had lost her hair while she was intent upon her cards, it might have 
been inferred that those who are too fond of play will be in danger of ne- 
2lecting more important interests. Those perhaps are faults; but what are 
such faults to so much excellence! 


The Epiſtle of“ Eloise to Abelard” is one of the most happy productions 


of human wit: the subject is so judiciously chosen, that it would be difticuit, 
in turning over the annals of the world, to find another which so many cir- 
cumstances cGncur to recommend. We regularly interest ourselves most in 
the fortune of those who most deserve our notice. Abelard and Elos were 
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truth. The adventures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are known 
from undisputed history. Their fate does not leave the mind in hopeless 
dejection ; for they both found quiet and consolation in retirement and 
piety. So new and so affecting is their story, that it supersedes invention, 
zud imagination ranges at full liberty without straggling into scenes of 
fable. | 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently improved. Pope has 
left nothing behind him, which seeins more the elfect of studious persever- 
ance and laborious revisal, Here is particularly observable the curzosa - 
citas, à fruitful soil, and careful cultivation. Here is no crudeness of sense, 
nor asperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments, which have so much vigour and 
efficacy have been drawn, are shewn to be the mystick writers by the 
learned author of the“ Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope ;” a book 
which teaches how the brow of Criticism may be smoothed and how she 
may be enabled, with all her severity, tc attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me to that poetical won- 
der, the translation of the © Iliad ;” a performance which no age or na- 
tion can pretend to equal. To the Greeks translation waz almost unknown; 
it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. They had no recourse 
tz the Barbarians for poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in He- 
mer, where, indeed, there is but little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators; but I can hear of no ver- 
don, unless perhaps Anguilara's Ovid may be excepted, which is read with 
eagerness. The © Iliad” of Salvini every reader may discover to be puncti- 
liousy exact; but it seems to be the work of a linguist skilſully pedantick ; 
and his countrymen, the proper judges of its power to please, reject it with 
disgust. 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some specimens of translation 
behind them, and that employment must have had some credit in which 
Tully and Germanicus engaged; but unless we suppose, what is perhaps 
true, that the plays of Terence were versions of Menander, uothing trans- 
lated Seems ever to have risen to high reputation. The French, in the me- 
nckan hour of their learning, were very laudably industrious to enrich their 
own language with the wisdom of the ancients ; but found themselves re- 
cuced, by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into 
bose. Whoever could read an author, could translate him. From such 
als little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was drawn from the 
mer; and part of the debt was now paid by his translator. Pope searched 
- 8 of Dryden for happy combinations of heroic diction; but it will 

enied that he added much to what he found. He cultivated our 
* $0 much diligence and art, that he has left in his“ Homer“ 
ot poetical elegance to posterity. His version may be said to 

s have 


versions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much of his imagery from Ho- 
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have tuned the English tongue; for since its appearance no writer, howe- 
ver deficient in other powers, has wanted melody. Such a series of lines 
so elaborately corrected, and so sweetly modulated, took possession of the 
publick ear; the vulgar was enamoured of the poem, and the learned won- 
dered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices will always be heard. 
It has been objected by some, who wish to be numbered among the sons of 
learning, that Pope's version of Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits 
no resemblance of the original and characteristick manner of the Father of 
Poetry, as it wants his awful simplicity, his artless grandeur, his unaffected 
majesty*. This cannot be totally denied; but it must be remembered that 
necessitas quod cogit dejendit ; that may be lau ſully done which cannot be 
forborn. Time and place will always enforce regard. In estimating this 
translation, consideration must be had of the nature of our language, the 


form of our metre, and, above all, of the change which two thousand years 


have made in the modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in 
a language of the same general fabrick with that of Homer, in verses of the 
same measure, and in an age nearer to Homer's time by 18 hundred years; 
yet he found, even then, the state of the world so much altered, and the 
demand for elegance $0 much increased, that mere nature would be endured 
no longer; and perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed passages, very few 
can be shewn which he nas not embellished. | 

There is a time when nations emerging from barbarity, and falling into 
regular subordination, gain leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of 1g- 
norance and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To this hunger of 
the mind plain sense is grateful ; that which fills the void removes uneasi— 
ness, and to be free from pain ſor a while is pleasure; but repletion gene- 
rates fastidiousness; a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, and 
knowlege finds no willing reception till it is recommended by artificial dic- 
tion. Thus it will be found, in the progress of learning, that in all nations 
the first writers are simple, and that every age improves in elegance. 
One refinement always makes way for another; and what was expedient to 
Virgil was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English © Iliad,“ when they have been 
touched with some unexpected heauty of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy 
it in the original, where, alas! it was not to be found. Homer doubtless 
owes tohis translator many Ovidiangraces not exactly suitable tohischaracter; 


but to have added can be no great crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance 
is 


Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, $00n after the publication of Homer, met at * 
Mead's at dinner; when Pope, desirous of his opinion of the translation, addressed him thus : 
* Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookseller to send you your books; | hope you received m—_ 
Bentley, who had purposely avoided $aying any thing about Homer, pretended _—_ ha 4 
stand him, and asked, „Books! books ! what books?” * My Homer, replied Pope. Wnie 
you did me the honour to subscribe for. · Oh,” said Bentley, 
lation: it is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but you must not call it Homer. 
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is surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the expence of dignity. A hero 
would wish to be loved, as weil as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient; the purpose of a writer is 
to be read, and the criticism which would destroy the power of pleasing 
must be blown aside. Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation; he 
knew that it was necessary to colour the images and point the sentiments of 
his author; he therefore made him graceful, but lost him some of his sablimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accompanied, and by which 
it is recommended to many readers, though they were undoubtedly written 
to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without praise: commentaries which 
attract the reader by the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared; the 
notes of others are read to clear difficulties, those of Pope to vary 
entertainment. | 

It has however been objected, with sufficient reason, that there is in the 
com:nentary too much-of unseasonable levity and affected gaiety that too 
many a1ppc4is are made to the Ladies, and the ease which is so carefully pre- 
serve is sometimes the ease of 2 trifler. Every art has its terms, and every 
kind of instruction its proper style; the gravity of common criticks may be 
tedious, but is dess despicable than childish merriment, 

Ut the „Odyssey“ nothing remains to be observed: the same gene- 
ral praise may he given to both translations, and a particular examination 
of either would require a large volume. The notes were written by Broome, 
who endeavoured not unsuccesstnlly to imitate his master. 

Of me“ Dunciad“ de lint is confeesedly taken fiom. Dryden's © Mac 
Flei:noe ;” but the plan is 80 enlarged and diversitied as jazilz to claim the 
praie of an original, and affords perhaps the bes: specimen that has yet 
appeared of personal saure lud:crously pompous. | 

That the design was moral, whatever the author might tell either his 
readers or himself I ain not convince:!. The first motive was the desire of 
tevenging the Contempt with which Theobald had treated his“ Shakspeare, 
and regaining the honour which he had lost, by crushing his opponent» 
Theobald was not of buik enough to fill a poem, and therefore it was ne- 
cesdaty to find other enemies with other names, at whose expence he might 
Civert the pablick. e 

la this design there was petulance and malignity enough ; but I cannot 
lk it very criminal. An author places himself uncalled before the tribunal 
ot Criticism, and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness or defor- 
my are not culpable in themselves, but may be very justly reproached 
when they pretend to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. It bad 
Miters were to pass without reprehension, what should restrain them * impune 
hy conSump3erit ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will censure 
ve much effect. The satire which brought Theobald and Moore into 
Vor l. dropped impotent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 
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All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be considered as useful 
when it rectifies error and improves judgment; he that refines the publick 
taste is a public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known; its chief fault is the grossnes; 
of its images. Pope and Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas phycically 
impure, such as every other tongue utters with unwillingness, and of which 
every ear shrinks from the mention. 

Bat even this fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiven for the excellence 
of other passages; such as the formation and dissolution of Moore, the ac- 
count of the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florist, and the crowded 
thoughts and stately numbers which dignity the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the“ Nunciad,” not always for 
the better, require that it should be published, as in the present collection, 
with all its variations. 

The“ Essay on Man” was a work of great labour and long consideration 
but certainly not the happiest of Pope's performances. The subject is per- 
haps not very proper for poetry, and the poet was not sufficiently master ot 
his subject; metaphysical morality was to him a new study, he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself master of great sectets, Was in 
haste to teach what he had not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first Epistle 
that from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an order of beings 
such as mankind, because Infinite Excellence can do only what is best. Ile 
finds out that these beings must be“ somewhere,“ and that“ all the question 
te is whether man be in a wrong place.” Surly if, according to the poet's 
Leibnitian reasoning, we may inſer that man ought to be, only because he is, 
we may allow that his place is the right place, because he has it. Supreme 
Wisdom is not less infallible in disposing than in creating. But what is meaut 


by somewhere and place, and wrong place, it had been vain to ask Pope, who 


probably had never asked himself. 


Having exaited himself into the chair of wisdom, he tells us much that 
every man, knows, and much that he does not know hiraself ; that we see 
but l:ttiz, and that the order of the universe is beyond our comprehension; | 
an opinion not very uncommon ; and that there is a chain of subordinate 
beings “from infinite to nothing,” of which himself and his readers ate 
equally ignorant. But he gives us one comſort, which, without his help, he | 
supposes unattainable, in the position“ that though we are fools, yet God 


15 Wise. 


This Eccay affords an egtegious instance of the predominance of genius, 
the dazaling splendour of imazery, and the seductive powers of eloquence: | 


Never was penury of Knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment 50 happily ao | 
d when} 


her and | 


gulscd. The reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; an 
ne meets it in its new array, no longer knous the talk of his mot 
Zurse. When these wonder-working sounds sink into sense, 
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ductrine of the Essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers of its 
akech excellence, what shall we discover? That we are, in comparison 
with our Creator, very weak and ignorant; that we do not uphold the chain 
of existence; and that we could not make ove another with more skill than 
we are made. We may learn yet more ; that th2 arts of human life were co- 
pied from the instinctive operations of other auimals; that it the world be 
macle for man, it may be said that man was made for geese. To these pro- 
ſound principles of natural knowledge are added some moral instructions 
equally new ; that Selt-interest, well understood, will produce social concord; 
that men are mutual gainers by mutuel benefits; that evil is sometimes 
balanced by good ; that human advantages are unstable and fallacious, of 
uncertain duration and doubttul effect ; that our true honour is, not to have 
2 gleat part, but to act it well; that virtue only is our own ; and that hap- 
piness is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may venture to say that he 
has heard all this before ; but it was never till now recommended by such a 
blaze of emb=llishments, or such sweetness of melody. The vigorous con- 
traction of some thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of others, the inci- 
dental illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of 
ine verces, enchain plulosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgment by 
VVerpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs; yet if I had undertaken to exemplify 

Pope's ſelicity of composition before a rigid critick, I should not select the 
« Fx31y on man; for it contains more lines unsuccesskully laboured, more 
hirshness of diction, more thoughts impertectly expressed, more levity with- 
out elegance, and more heaviness without strength, than will easily be found 
in all his other works. 
The“ Characters of men and Women“ are the product of diligent specu- 
ation upon human liſe; much labour has been bestowed upon them, and 
Pope very seldom laboured in vain. That his excellence may be properly 
estimated, I recommend a comparison of his © Characters of Women” with 
Boileau's Satire ; it will then be seen with how much more perspicacity fe- 
male nature is investigated, and female excellence selected; and he surely is 
no mean writer to whom Boileau shall be found inſerior. The“ Characters 
o Men,” however, are written with more, if not with deeper, thought, and 
exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful. The © Gem and the Flower” 
will not easily be equalled. In the women's part are some delects ; the cha- 
neter of Atossa is not so neatly fini:hed as that of Clodio; and some of the 
lemale characters may be found perhaps more frequently among men ; what 
is said of Philomede was true of Prior, 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Burlington, Dr. Warburton has 
endeavoured to find a train of thought which was never in the writers head, 
and, to Support his hypothesis, has printed that first which was published last. 
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In one, the most valuable passage is perhaps the Elogy on “ Good Sense, 
and the other, the © End of the Duke of Buckingham.“ 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called the“ Prologue to the 
ce Satires, is a performance consisting, as it seems, of many fragments 
wrought into ane design, which by this union of scattered beauties contains 
more striking paragraphs than could probably have heen brought together into 
an occasional work. As there is no stronger motive to exertion than self-de- 
fence, no part has more elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the poets vindica- 
tion of his own character. The meanest passage is the satire upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names from the year, and which are 
called the © Epilogue to the Satires,“ it was very justly remarked by Savage 
that the second was in the whole more strongly conceived, and more equally 
Supported, but that it had no single passages equal to the contention in the 
first for the dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been written as relazations of his 
genius. This employment became his favourite by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to accommodate as he could 
the sentiments of an old author to recent facts or familiar images ; but what 
is easy is seldom excellent; such imitations cannot give pleasure to com- 
mon readers; the man of learning may be sometimes surprised and delighted 
by an unexpected parallel; but the comparison requires knowledge of the 
original, which will likew¾ise often detect strained applications. Between 
Roman images and English manners there will be an irreconcilcable dissimi— 
litude, and the works will be generally uncouth and party coloured; neither 
original nor translated, neither ancient nor modern“. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to each other, all the qualities 
that constitute genius. He had Invention, by which new trains of events are 
formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, as in the © Rape of the Lock ;* 
and by which extrinsick and adventitions embellishments and illustrations are 
connected with a known subject, as in the © Es:ay on Criticism.“ He had 
Imagination, which strongly imprecses on the wiiter's mind, and enables 
him to convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, incidents of life and 
energies of passion, as in his © Eloisa,” “ Windsor forest, and the“ Ethick 

| „ Epistles. 


® In one of there pocms is a corplet, to which belongs a story that I once heard the reverend Or 
Ridley relate. 
* Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage; 
Hard words, or hanging if your judge be“ Kk.) 


Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving that his name was meant to fill up 


the blank, sent his clerk io Mr. Pope, to complain of the insult. Pope told the young man, that 
the blank might be supplied by many monosyllables, other than the judge's name , but, fs 
said the clcrk, © the judge says that no other word will make sense of the passage. So then it 
* scems,' says Pope,“ your master is not only a judge, but a poet: as that is the case, the odds 
© are against me. Give my respects to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with one that 
t has the advantage of me, and he may fill up the blank as he pleases,” H. 
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« Epistles.“ He had Judgment, which selects from life or nature what the 
present purpose requires, and by separating the essence of things from its 
concomitants, often makes the representation more powerful than the 
reality: and he had colours of language always before him, ready to deco- 
rate his matter with every grace of elegant express19n, as When he accom- 
modates his diction to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer's sentiments 
and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning ; © Musick,” says 
Dryden, © is icarticuiate poetry ;” among the excellences of Pope, there- 
fore, must be mentioned the melody of his metre. By perusing the works 
of Dryden, he discovers the most perfect fabrick of English verse, and ha- 
bituated himself to that only which he found the best: in consequence of 
which restraint, his poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical and 
as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this objection to be 
the cant of those who judge by principles rather than perception; and who 
would even themselves have less pleasure in his works, it he had tried to re- 
heve attention hy studied discordy, or affected to break his lines and vary 
lits pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, he did not oppress his 
powers with superfluous rigour. He seems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of writing might be refined til! the Qiificulty should overba- 
lance the advantage. The construction of his language is not always strictly 
grammatical ; with those rhymes which prescciption had conjuined he con- 
tented himself, without regard to Swift's remonstrances, though there was 
no striking consonance ; nor was he very careful to vary his terminations, 
or to reſuse admission at a mall distauce to the same rhymes. 

To Switt's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines and Triplets he paid 
little regard; he admitted them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; 
he uses them more libetally in his translation than his poems. 


He has a few double rhymes; and always, I think, unsuccessſully, except 
once in the “ Rape of the Lock.” | 


Expletives he very ear! ejected from his verses ; but he now and then 


admits an epithet rather co:mmodions than important. Each of the Six first 


lines of the © Iliad” might lose two syllables with very little diminution of 
the meaning; and sometimes, after all his art and labour, one verse Seems 
to be made for the sake of another. In his latter productions the diction is 


sometimes vitiated by French idioms, with which Bolingbroke had perhaps 
infected him. 


L have been told that the couplet by which he declared his own ear to be 
most gratified was this ; 


Lo, where Maris sleeps, and hardly flows 
> The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows, 
ut the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 
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It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a happy combination of 
words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English language, which Pope 
has not inserted into his version of Homer. How he obtained possession of 
so many beauties of speech, it were desirable to know. That he gleaned 
from authors, obscure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant or use- 
ful; and preserved it ail in a regular collection, is not unlikely. When, 
in his last years, Halls Satires were shewn him, he wished that he had seen 
them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may produce; but to attempt 
any further improvement of versification will be dangerous. Art and dili- 
gence have now done their best, and what shall be added will be the effort 
of tedious toil and needless curiosity. | 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question that has once 
been asked, Whether Pope was a poet; otherwise than by asking in return, 
If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To circumscribe poetry 
by a definition will only shew the narrowness of the definer, though a de- 
finition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round 
upon the present time, and back upon the past; let us enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their produc- 
tions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope 
Will be no more disputed. Had he given the world only his version, the 
name of poet muſt have been allowed him: if the writer of the © Iliad” 
were to class his successors, he would assign a very high place to his trans- 
lator, without requiring any other evidence of Genius. 


The following Letter, of which the original is in the hands of Lord Hard- 
wicke, was communicated to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 


« To Mr. BRiDGEs, at the Bishop of London's at Fulham. 


et SIR, 

ee The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, can never be enough 
acknowledged; and the speed with which you discharged so troublesome 
a task, doubles the obligation. 

“I must own, you have pleased me very much by the commendations so 
in bestowed upon me; but, I assure you, much more by the frankness of 
your censure, which I ought to take the more kindly of the two, as it 18 
more advantageous to a Scribbler to be improved in his judgment than to be 
Soothed in his vanity. The greater part of those deviations, from the Greek 
which you have observed, I was led into by Chapman and Hobbes; who 
are, it seems, as much celebrated for their knowledge of the original, as 
they are decryed for the badness of their translations. Chapman 1 7. 
to have restored the genuine sense of the author, from the mistakes of - 
former explainers, in several hundred places: and the Cambridge editors o 


the large Homer, in Greek and Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, = 
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they conſess they have corrected the old Latin interpretation very often by 
his version. For my part, I generally took the author's meaning to be as 
vou have explained it; yet their authority, joined to the knowledge of my 
own impertectness in the language, over-ruled me. However, Sir, you may 
be confident I think you in the right, because you happen to be of my opi- 
nion: (for men (let them say what they will) never approve any other 3 
sense, but as it squares with their own.) But you have made me much 
more proud of, and positive in my judgment, since it is Strengthened by 
yours. I think your criticisms, which regard the expression, very just, and 
chall make my profit of them ; to give you some proof that I am in earnest, 
I will alter three verses on your bare objection, though I have Mr. Dryden's 
example for each of them. And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience from one, who values the authority of one true poet 
above that of twenty criticks or commentators. But though I speak thus 
of commentators, I will continue to read carefully all I can procure, to 
make up, that way, for my own want of critical understanding in the ori- 
ginal heauties of Homer, Though the greatest of them are certainly those 
of Invention and Design, which are not at all confined to the langaage: 
for the distinguishing excellences of Homer are (by the consent of the best 
criticks of all nations) first in the manners, (which include all the speeches, 
as being no other than the representations of each person's manners by his 
words:) and then in that rapture and fie, which carries you away with him, 
with that wonderful force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
master of himself while he reads him. Homer makes you interested and 
concerned before you ate aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it by soft 
degrees. This, TI believe, is what a translator of Homer cught principally 
to imitate; and it is very hard for any translator to come up to it, because 
the chief reason why all translations fall short of their originals is, that the 
very constraint they are obliged to, renders them heavy and dispirited. 

The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it, consists in that 
noble Simplicity which runs through all his works; (and yet his diction, 
contrary to what one would imagine consistent with simplicity, is at the same 
time very copious). I don't know how I have run into this pedantry in a 
Letter, but I find I have said too much, as well as spoken too inconside- 
rately ; what farther thoughts J have upon this subject, I shall be glad to 
communicate to you (for my own improvement) when we meet; which is 
a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of 
Proving how much I think myself obliged to your friendship, and how 
guly I am, Sir, 

Your most faithful, humble servant, 


A. PoPE.” 


The 
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The Criticism upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was printed in * The Uni— 
versal Visitor,“ is placed here, being too minute and particular to be in- 
serted in the Life. 


— EVERY Art is best taught by example. Nothing contributes more to 
the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the works of those who have 
most excelled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, to entertain the 
young students in poetry, with an examination of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless; every one knows that it is an inscription 
on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no particular character of writ- 
ing, but may be composed in verse or prose. It is indeed commonly pane- 
—gyric ; because we are seldom distinguished with a stone but by our friends; 
but it has no rule to restrain or molify it, except this, that it ought not to 
be longer than common bekolders may be expected to have leisure and pa- 
tience io peruse. 


J. 
On Chax LES Earl of Do xs Rr, inthe Church of Wythyham in Susteæx. 


Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse's pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify'd or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of kna ves in state; 
Vet soſt in nature, though severe his lay, 
His anger more!, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satyrist! who touch'd the mean so true, 
As show'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest coutier! who could king and country plcase, 
Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 
Blest pcer! his great forefather's every grace 
Refi-ctinz, and reflected on his race; 
Where other Puckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 


The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of information which ſew 
wauld want, that the man for whom the tomb was erected, dzed. There are 
indeed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to the dead, but none that 
were likely to exempt him from the lot of man, or incline us much t 
wonder that he should die. What is meant by © judge of nature” is not easy 
to say. Nature is not the object of human judgment for it is in vain t9 
judge where we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is commonly 
called nature by the criticks, a just representation of things really existiug, 
and actions really performed, nature cannot be properly opposed to 45 
nature being, in this sense, only the best effect of art. 
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The scourge of pride 
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Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is intended, an illustration 
of the former. Pride, in the Great, is indeed weil enough connected with 
knaves in state, though #zaves isa word rather too ludicrous and light; but 
the mention of ganctiſiel pride will not lead the thoughts to ops i learning, 
but rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, something more gloomy 
and more lormidable than foppery. 


Yet «oft his nature 


Tins is 2 high compliment, but was not first bestowed on Dorset by Pope. 
The next verse is extremely beautiful. 


Blest satyrist!— 


In this distich is another line of which Pope was not the author. I do not 
mean. to blame these imitations with much harshness; in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided, and in shorter they may be indulged, be- 
cause the train of the composition may naturally involve them, or the scan- 
tiness of the subject allow little choice. However, what is borrow ec] is not 
2 he enjoyed as our own; and it is the business of critical justice to give 
every bird of the Muses his proper leather. 


Blest courtier !—-— 


Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keeping his ease ga- 
e, may perhaps be disputable. To please king and country, without sa- 
mihcing friendship to any change of times, was a very Uncommon instance 
„ prudence or felicity, and deserved to be kept separate from so poor a 
commendation as Care of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a little 
more accurately to the use of the word sacred, winch Surely Should never be 
applied in a cerions composition, but where ame reference may be made to 
a higher being, or where come duty is exacted or implied. A man may 
Keep his friendship sacred, because promises of friendship are very awful 
les; but methinks he cannot, but in a butlesque sense, be said to keep his 
ease gucred, ; 


Blest peer !-—— 


e bless ag ascribed to the peer has no connection with his peerage: 
Wey migh t happen to any other man, whose ancestors were remembered, or 
Moe posterity were likely to be regarded. 


lknow not whether this epitaph be worthy either of the writer or the man 
Mombed, 
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On Sir WILLIAM Taunus zr, one of the principal Secretaries of State to Kirp 
WILLIAM III. who having resigned his place, died in his retirement at East-ham- 
stead in Berlsbire, 1716. 

A pleasing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
_ Sincere, though prudent; constant. yet resign'd; 
Honour unchang'd, a principle profest, 
Fix'd to one side, but moderate to the rest 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Just to his prince, and to his (ne true, 
FilPd with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; ; 
A generous faith, from superstition free 
A love to peace, ard hate of tyranny : 
Suclt this man was z who now, from earth remov'd, 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 


In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the first view, a 
fault which I think scarcely any beauty can compensate. The name is 
omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey some account of the dead; 
and to what purpose is any thing told of him whose name is concealed? 
An epitaph, and a history of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, since tlie 
virtues and qualities so recounted in either are scattered at the mercy of 
fortune to be appropriated by guess. The name, it is true, may be read 
upon the stone; but what obligation has it to the poet, whose verses wan- 
der over the earth, and leave their subject behind them, and who is ſorced 
like an unskilful painter, to make his purpose known by adventitious help? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing striking 
or particular; but the poet is not to be blamed ſor the defects of his sub- 
ject. He said perhaps the. best that could be said. There. are, however, 
some defects which were not made necessary by the character in which he 
was employed. There is no opposition between an Hohes courtier and a 
PA. tot; for an Hhonegt courtier cannot but be a patriot. 

It was unzuitable to the nicety require 1 in Short compos, tions, to clos 
his verse with the word 200; every rhyme should be a word of 18 


not can this rule be 8 neglecte except u here the length of the poem, 


makes slight inaccurac cs excuscable, or allows room for beauties sufficient 


to overpower the effects 01 petty faults. 


At the beginning of the seventh line the word led is w -eak and progaic, 


having no False adaptation to any of the words that follow it. 
The ans ak in the last line is 1mpertinent, 

foreg geing character, nor with the condition of the ma 

the epitaph been written on the poor conspirator® who died lately in 8 


E 


| : Mag L. p- 125. 
„ Major Eernardi; who died in Newgate, Sept 20, 1736. See Gent Mag vol. oP 
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after a confinement of more than forty years, without any crime proved 
against him, the sentiment had been just and pathetical ; but why should 
Trumbal be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never known re- 
straint? 


III. 


On the Hon. Summon HaRcouRT, only Son of Ve Lord Chancellor HAR 
COURT, at the Church of Sianton-Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 1720. 


To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near, 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the son most dear: 
Who ne' er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak! 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own ! 


This epitaph 1s principally remarkable for the artful introduction of the 
name, which is inserted with a peculiar felicity, to which chance must con- 


cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain twice, and which cannot x. 
be copied but with servile imitation. | 
TI cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the two last lines had been g 
omitted, as they take away from the energy what they do not add to the if] 
sense. 5 
IV. wth 
On Jamts CRaccs, Ei in Weiiminster- Abbey, 9 
JACOBUS CRAGGS, * | 
REGI MAGNAT BRITANNIZ A SECRETIS * 
ETCONSILIIS SANCTIORKTBVS in 
PRINCIPTIS PARITER AC POPULEI AMOR ET DBLI (18 4 
VIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR, | 
ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV, b 
OB. FEB. XVI, MDCCXX. | ö 
Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 1449 
In action faithful, and in honour clear: 1 


Who broke no promise, sery'd no private end, | 
V\ho gain'd no title, and who lost no friend; i 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv'd. 

Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the Muse he lord. 


ö : . 4 5 5 1 : | 
Lac lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an epitaph ; and PA 


# 

weretore some faults are to be unpated to the violence with which they are . 

he dan from the poems that first contained them. We may however, observe « 
ad some defects. There is a redundancy of words in the first couplet: it is 1 | 

on, "perfluous to tell of him, who was aincere, true, and /aithful, that he was 5 
ftet 7 honour clear. : 1 
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There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth line, which is not 
very obvious: where is the relation between the two positions, that he 
gained ng title and lost no friend ? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of joining, in the same 
inscription, Latin and English, or verse and prose. It either language be 
preferable to the other, let that only be used ; for no reason can he given 
why part of the information should be given in one tongue, and part in 
another, on a tomb, more than in any other place, on any other occarion ; 


.and to tell all that can be conveniently told in verse, and then to call in the 


Help of prose, has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, or of 
an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph resembles the conversation 
of a joreigner, who tells part of his meaning by words, and conveys part 
by signs | 

V. 


Intended for Mr. RowWE. In Westminster-Abtey. 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 

And, sacred, place by Dryden's awful dust: 

Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes, 

Peace to thy gentle Shade, and endless rest! 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest! 

One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 

What a whole thankless land to his denies, 


Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it belongs less to Rowe, for 
whom 1t was written, than to Dryden, who was buried near him,; and in- 
deed gives very little information concerning either. 

To wish, Peace to thy Shade, is too mythological to be admitted into a 

hristian temple : the ancient worship has infected almost 21! our other 
compositions, and might therefore be contented to spare our epithets. Let 
Action, at least, ceaze with life, and let us be serious over the grave. 


a 
L « 
On Ars, CORBET, who ded of a Cancer in her Breas!.* 


Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense: 
No conquest she, but o'er herself desir'd ; 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admir'd, 
Passion and *. were to her soul unkgown, 
os Convinc'd tat Virtue only is our own, 
ö So unaffectec, $0 compos'd a mind, 
do frm, yet zoft, so strong, yet so Tefin'd, 
Ileaven, es us pures: gold, by tortures try'd ; 


The saint sustalu'd it, but the woman dy'd. f 
I nav 
Le cbe North alle of the parish clñurch of 5t, Margaret, Westminster. H. 
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T have always considered this as the most valuable of all Pope's epitaphs ; 
the subject of it is a character not discriminated by any shining or eminent 
peculiarities; yet that which really makes, though not the splendor, the 
felicity of life, and that which every wise man will choose for his final and 
lasting companion in the languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he 
departs weary and disgusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain 
O'such a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay despise, it was fit 
that the value Should be made known, and the dignity established. Domesnick 
virtue, as it is exerted without great occasions, or conspicuous consequences 
in an even unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to display it in such 
a manner as might attract regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear 
to lament that this amiable woman has no name in the verses. 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, it will appear less 
faulty than the rest. 
unless it be that in which oxy Virtue is said to be ozr own. I once heard a 
Lady of great beauty and excellence object to the fourth line, that it con- 
tained an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of thislet the Ladies Judge. 


VII. 


On the Monument of the Hon. RoBERT DIG B, and of his Sister MaRr, 


erected by their Father the Lord DiGBrY, in the Church of Sherborne 
in Dorstshire, 1727. 


Go! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth: 
Compos'd in sufferings, and in joy sedate, 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live! for heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine, 


And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast follow*d to the silent tomb, 
Steer'd the same course to the same quiet shore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! | 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known | 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one 


Yet take these tears, Mortality's relief, 
And till we share your joys, forgive our gricf : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
: Tis all a father, all a friend can give! 


This 


There is scarce one line taken from common places, 
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This epitaph contains of the brother only a general indiscriminate cha- 
racter, and of the sister tells nothing but that he died. The difficulty in 
writing epitaphs is to give a particviar and appropriate praise. This, how- 
ever, is not always to be performed, what-rer be the diligence vr 2hility of 
the writer; for the greater part of map kind have no character ut 4/ 
little that distinguishes them from others equally good or bad, ac there ore 
nothing can be said of them which may not be applied with equal propriety 
to a thousand more. It is indeed no great panegyrick, that there is inclosed 
in this tomb one who was born in one year, and died in another; yet 
many useful and amiable lives have been spent, which yet leave little ma- 
terials for any other memorial. These are however not the proper subjects 
ol poetry; and whenever friendship; or any other motive, obliges a poet 
to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in 
generalities, and utters the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made more apparent, than 
by remarking how often Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he compoœd, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The fourteen epitaphs, which 
he has written, comprise about an hundred and forty lines, in which there 
are more repetitions than will easily be found in all the rest of his works. In 
the eight lines which make the character of Digby, there is scarce any 
thought, or word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the Strongest and most elegant, is. borrowed 
from Dryden. The conclusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is her 
more elegant and better connected. 


VIII. 


On Sir GO DFREYKNELLER. In Mestmiucter-Abbey, 1723. 


Kneller, by heaven, and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought; 
Now for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whatcer was great, 
Lies crown*d with Princes honours, Poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 


Living great Nature feared he might outvſe 
| Her works; and dying, fears herself may die. 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the second not bad, the third 
is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable 
to the honours or the /ays, and the fourth is not only borrowed from the 
epitaph on Raphael, but of a very harsh construction. 
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On General HEN RT WITRERS. Ii Weetminster Abbey, 1729. 


Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more af human kind. 
O ! born to arms ! O] worth in youth approv'd ! 
O!] soft humanity in age belov'd ! 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu! yet not with thee rempve 

Thy martial spirit, or thy social love! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still. leave some ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us say (those English glories gonc) 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 


The epitaph on Withers aſſords another instance of common places, 
though somewhat diversified, by mingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a 
profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleasing; exclamation 
seldom succeeds in our language; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O! used at the beginning ol a sentence, always offends. 

Tae third couplet is more happy; the value expressed for him, by different 
sorts of men, raises him to esteem ; there is yet something of the common 
cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that the insincerity of a courtier 
destroys all his sensations, and that he is equally a dissembler to the living 
and the dead. 

At the third couplet Ishould wish the epitaph to close, but that I should 


de unwilling to lose the two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if 


they cannot be retained without the four that follow them. 
X 
Oz Mr. EL1jan FENTON. At Eathamstead in Berkshire, 1730. 
This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man: 
A poet, blest beyond the poer's fate, 
Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great: 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life; and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there 0 fear; 
From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfy'd, 
Thank'd heaven that he liv'd, and that he dy'd. 


The 
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The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Crashaw. The four 
next lines contain a 5pecies of praise peculiar, original, and just. Here, 
therefore, the inscription should have ended, the latter part contain nothing 
but what is common to every man who is wise and good. The character of 
Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or bi- 
ographer to display it more fully for the advantage of pozterity. If he did 
not stand in the first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the second; 
and, whatever criticism may object to his writings, censure could find very 
little io blame in his life. 


4 
On Mr. Gar. In Westminster- Abbev. 1732. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit, a man; simplicity, a child: 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age: 
Above temptation, in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great: 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblamꝭd through life, lamented in thy end, 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms Here lies Gx. 


As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was probably wiit- 
ten with an uncommon degree of attention; vet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happen that the success of a 
poet is proportionate to his labour. The same observation may be extended 
to all works of imagination, which are often influenced by causes wholly 
out of the performer's power, by hints of which he perceives not the origin, 
by sudden elevations of mind which he cannot produce in himself, and 
which Sometimes rise when he expects them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each other; gentle 
manners aud mild affections, if they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commendation ; to nave the 
wit of a man is not much for a poet. The wit of mam, and the iet 
of a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas ok excel- 
lence, either intellectual or moral : 

In the next couplet vage is less properly introduced aſter the mention of 
mildness and gentleness, which are made the constituents of his character 5 
for a man so mild and gentle to temper his rage, was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and mean in its conception; 
the opposition is obvious, and the word 7a5/ used absolutely, and without 
any modification, is gross and improper, To 
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To be above temptation in poverty and free from corruption among the 
Great is indeed such a peculiarity as deserved notice. But to be a 32% 
companion is a praise merely negative, arising not from possession of virtue, 
gut the absence of vice, and that one of the most odious. 8 

As little can be added to his character, by asserting that he was lamented 
in his end. Every man that dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, 
supposed to be lamented, and therefore this general lamentation does no ho- 
nour to Gay. 


The first eight lines have no grammar; the adjectives are without any 
substantive, and the epithets without a subject. 
The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in the bosoms of the or- 


thy and the good, who are distinguished only to leagthen the line, is 80 


dark that few understand it; and so harsh, when it is explained, that still 
tewer approve. 


XII. 
Intended for Sir Is A NEWTON. In Wertminster- Abbey. 


Is AAcus NeEwTONIVUS : 
Quem Immortalem 
Testantur, Tempus, Natura, Celum : 
Mortalem 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be ! And all was light. 


Of this epitaph, short as it is, the laults seem not to be very few. Why 
part should be Latin, and part English, it is not easy to discover. In the 
Latin the opposition of Z7,z:2ortalis aud Mortalts, is a mere sound, or a mere 
quibble ; he is not immortal in any sense contrary to that in which he is 
mortal. 


In the verscs the thought is obvious, and the words x:gkz 1nd light are too 
early allied. 


XIII. 


0% EDbMCxp, Duke of BUcRkISGHAM, who died in the 19th Year of his 
Age, 1735 · 

If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state; 

This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here! 
The living virtue now had shone approv'd, 
The senate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet soſter honours, and less noisy fame, 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham: 
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In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart: 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given, 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest, but Iknow not for what 
reason. To crown with reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening virtues blooming round, is Something like tautology ; 
the six following lines are poor and prosaick. Ar is in another couplet used 
for arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart. The six last lines are the best, 
but not excellent. 

The rest of his se pulchral performances hardly deserve the notice of cri- 
ticism. The contemptible © Dialogue” betweeen HE and Sn should have 
been suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to be jocular upon 
one of the few things that make wise men serious, he confounds the living 
man with the dead: | 

Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &c, 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he is buried, 

easily decided. He forgot that though he wrote the epitaph in a state of 


. uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his grave was made. Such 


is the folly of wit when it is ill employed. 


The world has but little new; even this wretchedness seems to have been 


borrewed from the following tuneless lines : 


Ludovici Areosti humantyr ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus hæres 
dive hærede henignior comes, seu 
Opportunius incidens Viator: 

Nam scire haud potuit futura, sed nec 
Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens, 
Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Quæ inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 
Olim siquod haberetis sepulchrum. 


Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his trifle would have ever 


had such an illustrious imitator. 
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HRISTOPHER PITT, of whom whatever I hall relate more than has 
been already published, I owe to the kind communication of Dr. War- 
ton, was born in 1699 at Blandford, the son of a physician much esteemed. 
Fe was, in 1714, received as a Scholar into Winchester College, where he 
wes distinguished by exercises of uncommon elegance; and, at his removal 
to New College 1n 1719, presented to the electors, as the product of his 
private and voluntary studies, a complete version of Lucan's poem, which 
he did not then know to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well deserves to be recorded. 
The suppression of such a work, recommended by such uncommon circum- 
stances, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries with 
Superfluous books; but incitements to early excellence are never superflu- 
ous, and from this example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his College three years, he was presented to the 
rectory of Pinpern iv Dorsetshire (1722), by bis relation Mr. Pitt of Strat- 
hieldsea in Hampshire; and, resigniug his felowship, continued at Oxford 
two years longer, till he became Master of Arts (17524). 

He probably about this time translated “ Vida's Art of Poetry,“ whic 
Triistram's splendid edition had then made popular. In this translation he 
distinguished himself, both by its general elegance, and by the skilſul adap- 
tation of its numbers, to the images expressed; a beauty which Vida has 
with great ardour enforced and exewplited. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing by Its situation, and 
therefore likely to excite the imaginat tn of a poet ; where he passed the rest 
ol his liſe, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for the soſtness of his tem- 
per and the easiness of his manners. Before strangets he had something of 
the scholar's timidity or distrust; but when he became familiar, he was in 
a very high degree chearful and entertaining. His general benevolence pro- 
cured general respect; and he passed à life placid and honourable, neither 
too great for the kindness of the low, nor too low ſor the notice of the great · 
AZ 
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At what time he composed his miscellany, published in 1727, it is not easy 
nor necessary to know: those which have dates appear to have been very 
early productions, and I have not observed that any rise above mediocrity, 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher undertaking ; and in 
his thirtieth year he published a version of the first bool: of the Eneid. This 
being, I suppose, commended by-his friends, he some time aiterwards added 
three or four more; with an advertisement, in which he represents himself 
2 translating with great indifference, and with a progress of which himself 
was hardly conscious. This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to 
the reader. 

At läst, without any further contention with his moclesty, or any awe of 
the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete English Eneid, which I am 
sorry not to see joined in this publication with his other poems“. It would 
have been pleasing to have an opportunity of comparing the two best trans- 
lations that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the same authot. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed his4ailures, and 
avoided them; and, as he wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of 
an exact, aquable, and splendid versification. With these advantages, se- 
conded by great diligence, he might successfully labour particular passages, 
and esc pe many errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps the re- 
sult would be, that Dryden leads the reader forward by his general vigour 
and sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence of 
a single couplet ; that Dryden's faults are forgouen in the hurry of delight, 
and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in the languor of a cold and listless 
perusal ; that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden the people ; that Pitt is 
quoted, and Dryden read. 


He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great work deservediy 
conferred ; for he left the world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandiord, on which is this inscription: 


In memory of 
Cur. PIT, clerk, M. A. 
Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry; 
and yet more 
for the universal candour of 
his mind, and the primitive 
simplicity of his manners. 
He lived innocent, 
q and died beloved, 
Apr. 13, 1748, 
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AMES THOMSON, the son of a minister well esteemed for his piety 

and diligence, was born September 7, 1900, at Ednam, in the shire of 
Roxhurgh, of which his father was pastor. His mother, whose name was 
Hume, inherited as co-heiress a portion of a small estate. The revenue of 
a parish in Scotland is seldom large ; and 1t was probably in commiseration 
of the difficulty with which Mr. Thomson supported his family, having 
nine children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, discovering in 
James uncommon promises of future excellence, undertook to superintend 
his education and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the school of Jedburg, 
a place which he delights to recollect in his poem of“ Autumn,” but was 
not considered by his master as superior to common boys, though in those 
early days he amused his patron and his friends with poetical compositions; 
with which however he $0 little pleased himself, that on every new-year's 
day he threw into the fire all the productions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had not resided 
two years when his father died, and left all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raised upon her littie estate what money a mortgage could 
afford, and, removing with her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son 
rising into eminence, | 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him a minister. He lived 
2: Edinburgh, as at school, without distinction or expectation, till, at the 
usual time, he performed a probationary exercise by explaining a psalm. 
His diction was so poetically splendid, that Mr. Hamilton the professor of 

ivinity, reproved him for speaking language unintelligible to a popular 
audience; and he censured one of his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thoughts of an ecclesiastical 
diatacter, and he probably cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of 


poetry, 
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poetry, which, however, were in some danger. of a blast; for Submitting 
his productions to some who thought themselves qualified to criticise, he 
heard of nothing but faults; but, finding other judges more favourable, he 
did not suſſer himselt to sink into despundence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet could appear, with 
any hope of advantage, was London; a place too wide for the operation bf 
petty competition and private malignity, where merit might soon become 
conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as it became reputable to be— 
friend it. A lady, who was acquainted with his mother, advised him to the 
Journey, and promised some countenance or assistance, which at last he 
never received; however, he justified his adventure by her encouragement; 
and came to seek in London patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tutor to the sons of 
the duke of Montrose. He had recommendations to several persons of con- 
Sequence, which he had tied up carefully in his handkerchief, but as he 
passed along the street, with the gaping curiosity of a new-comer, his at- 
tention was upon every thing rather than his pocket, and his magazine of 
credentials was stolen from him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply of all his necessities, 
his whole fund was his “ Winter,” which for a time could find no pur- 
chaser; till, at last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low price; 
and this low price he had for some time reason to regret : but, by accident, 
Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly unknown among authors, happening to 
turn his eye upon it, was so delighted that he ran from place to place ce- 
lebrating its excellence. Thomson obtained likewise the notice of Azron 
Hill, whom, being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindaess, he courte! 
with every expression of servile adulation | 

«© Winter,” was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but attracted no re- 
gard from him to the author; till Aaron Hill awakened his attention by 
some verses addtessed to Thomson, and published in one of the news papers, 
which censured the great for their neglect of ingenious men. Thomson 
then received a present of twenty guineas, of which he gives this account to 
Nr. Hill. | 

« J hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday morning I was with Sir 
Spencer Compton. A certain gentleman, without my desire, spoke 19 
« him concerning me: his answer was, that I had never come near him. 
« Then the gentleman put the question, Tf he desired that I should wait on 
« him? he returned, he did. On this the gentieman gave me an introduc- 
« tory Letter to him. He received me in what they commonly call a civil 
© manner ; asked me some common- place questions; and made me a pre- 
sent of twenty guineas. I am very ready to own that the present was 
« jarger than my periormance deserved; and shall asctribe it to his genero- 
« $ity or any other cause, rather than the meiit of the address.“ 4 
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The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture at first to 
like, by degrees gained upon the publick ; and one edition was very 
speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought-him new friends; 
among others Dr. Rundle, a man afterwards unfortunately famous, sought 
his acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that he recommended him 
to the Lord chancellor Talbot. 

« Winter” was accompanied, in many editions, not only with a preface 
and a dedication, bat with poetical praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then 
Malloch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once too well known. 
Why the dedications are, to Winter” and the other Seasons, contratily to 
custom, left out in the collected works, the reader may enquire. 

The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by three publications; of 
Summer,“ in pursuance of his plan; of“ A Poem on the Death of Sir 
laac Newton,” which he was enabled to perform as an exact philosopher 
by the instruction of Mr. Gray; and of «© Britannia,“ a kind of poetical 
invective against the ministry, whom the nation then thought not forward 
enough in resenting the depredations of the Spaniards. By this piece he 
declared himself an adherent to the opposition, and had therefore n no favour 
to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the family of the lord 
Binning, was desirous of testifying his gratitude by making him the patron 
of his Summer ;” but the same kindness which had first disposed lord 
Binning to encourage him, determined him to refuse the dedication, which 
was by his advice addressed to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more power 
to advance the reputation and fortune of a poet. 

“ Spring” was published next year, with a dedication to the countess of 
Hertford ; whose practice it was to invite every summer some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses and assist her studies. This honour was one sum- 
per conferred on Thomson, who took more delight in carousing with lord 
Hertford and his friends than assisting her Iadyship's 5 poetical operations, and 
W never received another Summons. 

* Autumn,” the season to which the“ Spring” and © Summer” are pre- 
paratory, still remained unsung, and was delayed till he published (1730) 
his works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tragedy of © Sophonisha” which raised such 
expegtation, that every rehearsal was dignified with a splendid _— 
collected to anticipate the delight that was preparing for the publick. It wa 
observed, however, that nobody was much alſected, and that the company 
rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. Slight accidents will 
operate upon the taste of pleasure. There is a feeblee line in the play: 

O Sophonisba, 
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O Sophonisba, Sophonisba, O ! 


This gave occasion to a waggish parody : 


O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O! 


which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue to“ Sophonisba,“ the 
Krst part was written by Pope, who could not be persuaded to finish it; and 
that the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the influence of Dr. Rundle, sent 
to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldest on of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new impressions, to have his opinions rectified 
and his views enlarged ; nor can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity 
which is inseparable from an active and comprehensive mind. He may 
therefore now be supposed to have revelled in all the joys of intellectual 
luxury; lie was every day feasted with instructive novelties; he lived splen- 
didly without expence; and might expect when he returned home a cer- 


tain establishment. | | 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Robert Walpole had filled 
the nation with clamours jor liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 
with care for liberty, which was not in danger. Thomson, in his travels on 
the continent, found or fancied so many evils arising from the tyranny of 
other governments, that he resolved to write a very long poem, in five parts 
upon Liberty. | 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; and Thomson, 
who had been rewarded for his attendance by the place of secretary of the 
Briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the author congratulated 
himself upon it as his noblest work ; but an author and his reader are not 
always or a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her votaries to read her 
praises, and reward her encomiast: her praises were condemned to harbour 
spiders, and to gather dust; none of Thomson's performances were 80 
little regarded. : | 

The judgement of the publick was not erroneous ; the recurrence of the 
same images must tire in time; an enumeration of examples to prove a po- 
sition which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning superfluous, must 
quickly grow disgusting. | 

The poem of Liberty” does not now appear in its original state; but, 
when the author's works were collected after his death, was shortened by 
Sir George Lyttleton, with a liberty which, as it has a manifest tendency 
to lessen the confidence of society, and to confound the characters of au- 
thors, by making one man write by the judgment of another, cannot be jus- 
tified by any supposed propriety of the alteration, or kindness ot the friend. 
I wish to see it exhibited as its author left it. 
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Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for a while to have 
suspended his poetry; but he was soon called back to labour by the death 
of the Chancellor, for lus place then became vacant; and though the lord 
Hardwicke delayed for some time to give it away, Thomson's bashfulness, 
or pride, or some other motive perhaps not more laudable, wichheld him 


tron soliciting ; and the new Chancellor would not give him what he would 


not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence; but the prince of Wales was at 
that time struggling for popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyatleton 
professed himself the patron of wit, to him Thomson was introduced, and 
being gaily interrogated about the state of his affairs, said that they were 
in a * more poetical posture than formerly ;” and had a pension allowed him 
of one hundred pounds a year. | 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738) the tragedy of Agamem- 
non, which was much shortened in the representation. It had the fate which 
most commonly attends mythological stories, and was only endured, but not 
favoured. It struggled with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends with whom he was to sup, excused his 
delay by telling them how the sweat of his distress had so disordered his 
wiz, that he could not come till he had been refi:ted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if | remember right, as 
he sat in the upper gallery, he accompanied the players by audible recitation, 
tl a friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope conntenanced © Aga- 
wemnon, by coming to it the first night, and was welcomed to the theatre 
by a general clap ; he nad much regard for Thomson, and once expressed 
it in a poetical Epistle sent to Italy, of which however he abated the valus 
by transplanting some of the lines into his Epistle to“ Arbuthnot.“ 

About this time the Act was passed for licensing plays, of which the first 
operation was the prohibition of Gustavus Vasa,“ a tragedy of Mr. 
Brooke, whom the publick recompensed by a very liberal subscription; the 
next was the refusal of © Edward and Eleonora,” offered by Thomson. It 
5 hard to discover why either play should have been obstructed. Thomson 
likewise endeavoured to repair his loss by a subscription, of which I cannot 
now tell the success. : , 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treatinent of Thomson, one 
of the ministerial writers remarked, that * he had taken a Zivterty which 
nas not agreeable to Britannia in any Sason.” | 

He was 800n after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, to write ine 
masque of © Alfred,” which was acted before the Prince at Cliefdeu-house. 

His next work (i 745) was © Taacred and Sigismunda,” the most suecess- 
ful of all his tragedies ; for it still keeps its turn upon the stage. It may be 
doubted whether he was, either by the bent of nature or habits of study, much 
qQulified for tragedy. It does not appear that he had much sense of the 
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pathetick ; and his diffusive and descriptive style produced declamation ta- 
ther than dialogue. 5 | 

His friend Mr. Lyttleton was now in power, and conferred upon him 
the office of surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands; from which, when 
his deputy was paid, he received about three hundred pounds a year, 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the © Castle of Indolence,” 
which was many years under his hand, bat was at last finished with great 
accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury, that fills the 
imagination. | 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; for, by taking cold 
on the water between London and Kew, he caught a disorder, which, with 
some catelessexasperation, ended in a tever that put an end to his life, Au— 
gust 27, 1748. He was buried in the church of Richmond, without an in- 
scription; but a monument has been erected to his memory in Westminster- | 
abbey. | | 

Thomson was of Stature above the middle size, and. © more fat than bard 
beseems,” of a dull countenance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting ap- 
pearance; silent in mingled company, but chearful among select friends | 
and by his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved, 

He left behind him the tragedy of © Coriolanus,” which was, by the zeal 
of his patron Sir George Lyttleton, brought upon the stage for the benefit 
of his tamily, and recommended by a Prologue, which Quin, who had long 
lived with Fhomson in fond intimacy, spœke in such a manner as sheved 
him * to be,” on that occasion, * no actor.” The commencement of this 
benevolence is very houbourable to Quin; who is reported to have delivered | 
Thomson, then known to him only tor his genius, from an arrest, by a very 
considerable present; and its continuance s honourable to both, for ſriend- 
Ship is not always the Sequel of obligation. By this tragedy a considerable 
sum was raised, of which part discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted 
to his sisters, whom, however removed from them by place or condition, he 
zegarded with great tenderness, as will appear by the following Letter, which 
TI communicate with much pleasure, as it gives me at once an opportunity 

ol recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, and reflecting on the friend- 
ly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom I received it. : 

| | « Hagley in Worcestersbire, 

« My dear Sister, ; &« October the 4th, 1747. 

i thought you had known me better than to interpret my silence into 3 
decay of aiſection, especially as your behaviour has always been such as 
« rather to increase than diminish it. Don't imagine, because I am a bad 
& correspondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. | 
« must do myself the justice to tell you, that my affections are naturally 
* very fixed and constant; and if I had ever reason of complaint against 
&« you (of which by, the bye I have not tlie least shadow), I am conscious o 


* $0 many detects in myself, as dispose me to be not a little charitable and 
© forgiving. 
« It 
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« Tt gives me the truest heart felt satisfaction to hear you have a good 
« kind husband, and a'e in eas, contented circumstances; but were they 
„otherwise, that would only awaken and heighten my tenderness towards 
* you. As our good and tender hearted parents did not live to receive any 
« material testimonies of that highest human gratitude I owed them (than 
« which nothing could have given me equal pleasure), the only return L 
« can make them now 1s by kindness to those they left behind them. Would 
« to God poor Lizy had lived longer; to have been a farther witness of the 
« truth of what I say, and that I might have had the pleasure of seeing once 
more a sister who $0 truly deserved my esteem and love! But she is hap- 
« py, while we must toll 2 little longer here below: let us however do it 
chearfully and gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet 
© again on a safer shore, where to recollect the Storms and difficulties of 
« life will not perhaps be inconsistent with that blissful state. You did right 
« to call your daughter by her name; for you must needs have had a par- 
ticular tender friendship for one another, endeared as you were by nature 
by having passed the affectionate years of your youth together; and by 
that great softner and engager of hearts, mutual hardship. That it was in 
my power to ease It a little, I account one of the most exquisite pleasures 
of my life. But enough of this melancholy, though not unpleasing strain. 
* Testeem you for your sensible and disinterested advice to Mr. Bell, as 
you will see by my Letter to him: as I approve entirely of his marrying 
again, you may readily ask me why L don't marry at all. My circumstances 
* have hitherto been so variable and uncertain in this fluctuating world, as 
* induce to keep me from engaging in such a state: and now, though they 
* are more settled, and of late (which you will be glad to hear) considerably 
improved, I begin to think myself too far advanced in life for such youth- 
ful undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons that are apt 
to startle the delicacy of difficult old batchelors. I am, however, not a 
* little suspicious that, was I to pay a visit to Scotland ( which I have some 
© thought of doing $001), I might possibly be tempted to think of a thing 
not easily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of opinion that 
2 none make better wives than the ladies of Scotland; and yet, who more 
* lorsaken than they, while the gentiemen are continually running abroad 
* all the world over ? Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to return 
* for a wife. You see I am beginning to make interest already with the 
Scots ladies. But no more of this infectious subject. Pray let me 
* hear from you now and then; -ad though I am not a regular corres- 
; pondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect. Remember me kindly 
to your husband, and believe me to be, 
« Your most affectionate brother, 
& JaMEs Taomson.” 
{Addressed)* To Mrs. Thomson in Lanart.” 
a G2 The 
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The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not active; he would give 
on all occasions what assistance his purse would supply; but the offices of 
intervention or solicitation he could not conquer his sluggishness sufficiently 
to perform. The affairs of others, however, were not more neglected than 
his own, He had often felt the inconvenience of idleness, but he never 
cured it; and was so conscious of his own character, that he talked of writ- 
ing an Eastern Tale © of the Man who loved to be if Distress.“ 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarticulate manner of 
Pronouncing any loſty or solemn composition. He was once reading to 
Dodington, who, being himself a reader eminently elegant, was so much 
provoked by his odd utterance, that he snatched the paper from his hands, 
and told him that he did not understand his own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an author's life is best 
read in his works: his observation was not well-timed. Savage, who lived 
much with Thomson, once told me, how he heard a lady remarking that she 
could gather from his works three parts of his character, that he was a 
* great Lover, a great Swimmer, and rigorously abstinent ;” but, said Sa- 
vage, he knows not any love but that of the sex; he was perhaps never in 
cold water in his life ; and he indulges himself-in ail the luxury that comes 
within his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most eager praise of 
His social qualities, his warmth and constancy of friendship, and his adher- 
ence to his first acquaintance when the advancement of his reputation had 
left them behind him. | | 5 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind: his mode of 
thinking, and of expressing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse 15 19 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of 

Prior are the thymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, bis diction, are 
of his own growth, without transcription, without imitation. He thinks na 

peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of genius; he looks round on 
Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet; the 
eye that distinguishes, in every thing presented to its view, whatever there 
is on which imagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 

at once comprehends the vast, and attends to the minute. The reader ol 
the © Seasons” wonders that he never saw before what Thomson shews him, 
and that he never yet has felt what Thomson impresses. 

His is one of the works in-which blank verse seems properly used. Thom- 
Son's wide expansion of general views, and his enumeration of circumstan- 
tial varieties, would have been obstructe and embarrazsed by the frequent 
intersection of the sense, which are the peces8ary effects of rhyme- be 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring before bs * 
whole magnificence of Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The ane ** 
Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, aud 


Z th ; t leads 
horror of Winter, take in their turns pessession of the mind. The poe 5 
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us through the appearances of things as they are successively varied by the 
vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, 
that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his sentiments. 
Nor is the naturalist without his part in the entertainment; for he is assisted 
to recollect and to combine, to arrange his discoveries, and to amplify the 
sphere of his contemplation. 


The great defects of the“ Seasons“ is want of method; but for this I 


know not that there was any remedy. Of many appearances subsisting all 


at once, no rule can he given why one should be mentioned before another; 
yet the memory wants the help of order, and the curiosity is not excited by 
suspence or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, such as may be 
said to be to his images and thoughts “ both their lustre and their Shade 3” 
such as invest them with splendour, through which perhaps they are not 
always easily discerned. It is tco exuberant, and sometimes may be charged 
with filling the ear more than the mind. | 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their first appearance, I 
have since found altered and enlarged by subsequent revisals, as the author 
supposed his judgment to grow more exact, and as books or conversation 
extended his knowledge and opened his prospects. They are, I think, im- 
proved in general; yet I know not whether they have not lost part of what 
Temple calls their © race;” a word which, applied to wines in its primitive 
sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

© Liberty,” when it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon desisted. 
I have never tried again, and therefore will not hazard either praise or cen- 
sure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to be supprest: it is 
said ty Lord Lyttleton, in the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his 
works contained 


No line which, dying, he could wish to blot, 
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HE Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my recommendation inserted in 

this Collection; the readers of which are to impute to me whatever 

pleasure or weariness they may find in the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, 
Pomfret, and Valden. | 


ISAAC WATTS was born July 17, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father, of the same name, kept a boarding-school for young gentlemen, 
though common report makes him a shoemaker. He appears, from the nar- 


rative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. 


Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to books from his infancy ; 
and began, we are told, to learn Latin when he was four years old, I sup- 
poze, at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by 
Mr. Pinhorne, a clergyman, magger of the free- school at Southampton, to 


whom the gratitude of his scholar afterwards inscribed a Latin ode. 


His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a subscription was pro- 
posed for his support at the University; but he declared his resolution of 
taking his lot with the Dissenters. Such he was as every Christian Church 
would rejoice to have adopted. | 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an academy taught by Mr. Rowe, where 
he had for his companions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. 
Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. Some Latin Essays, supposed to 
have been written as exercises at this academy, she a degree of knowledge, 
both philosophical and theological, such as very few attain by a much longer 
course of study. 5 8 . 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker of verses from fifteen to 
fifty, and in his youth he appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. 
His verses to his brother, in the glyconic# measure, written when he was 
zeventeen, are remarkably easy and elegant. Some of his other odes are 


deformed by the Pindarick folly then prevailing, and are written with 0 
neglect 


died 
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neglect of all metrical rules as is without example among the ancients; but 
his diction, tnough perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copiousness and 
splendour, as shews that he was but at a very little distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his books upon his 
memory by abridging them; and by interleaving them to amplify one sys- 
tem with supplements from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Rowe, who were, I believe, In- 
dependents, he communicated in his nineteenth year 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent two years in study 
and devotion at the house of his father, who treated him with great tender- 
ness; and had the happiness indulged to few parents, of living to see his 
son eminent for literature, and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five years as domestick tu- 
tor to his son; and in that time particularly devoted himself to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures; and being chosen assistant to Dr. Chauncey, 
preached the first time on the birth-day that completed his twenty-{ourth 
year; probably considering that as the day of a second nativity, by which 
he entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; . soon after his en- 
trance on his charge, he was seized by a dangerous illness, which sunk him 
to such weakness, that the congregation thought an assistant necessary, and 
appointed Mr. Price. His health then returned gradually; and he per- 
formed his duty, till (1712) he was seized by a ſever of such violence and 
continuance, that from the feebleness which it brought upon him, he never 
perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his friends necessary, and 
drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into 

lis house; where, with a constancy of friendship and uniformity of con- 
duct not often to be found, he was treated for thirty-six years with all the 
kindness that friendship could prompt, and all the attention that respect 
could dictate. Sir Thomas died about eight years afterwards ; but he con- 
tinued with the lady and her daughters to the end of his life. The lady 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state in which the notions of patronage and de- 
pendence were overpowered by the perception of reciprocal benefits, de- 
der ves a particular memorial; and I will not withhold from the reader Dr. 
Gibbons's representation, to which regard is to be paid as to the narrative 
of one who writes what he knows, and what is known likewtse to multi- 
tudes besides. 

* Our next observation shall be made upon that remarkably kind Provi- 
* dence which brought the Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney's family, and 

continued him there till his death, a period of no less than thirty-six 

* years. In the midst of his sacred labours for the glory of God, and good 
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& of his generation, he is seized with a most violent and threatening fever, 
* which leaves him oppressed with great weakness, and puts a stop at least 
& to his publick services for four years. In this d1<tres<ing season, doubly 


© 80 to his active and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's la- 


© mily, nor ever removes from it till he had finished his days. Here he 
te enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest friendship. Here, 
« without any care of his own, he had every thing which could contribute 
ce to the enjoyment of life, and favour the unweared pursuits of his studies. 
“Here he dwelt in a family, which for piety, order, harmony, and every 
ce virtue, was an house of God. Here he had the privilege of a country 
e recess, the ſragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
te Other advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his restoration to health; to 
« yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful intervals from his H- 
& borious studies, and enable him to return to them with redoubled vigour 
ce and delight. Had it not been for this most happy event, he might, as to 
cc outward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, dragged on through many 
ee more years of languor, and inability for public service, and even for pro- 
ce fitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into his grave under the over- 
ce whelming load of infirmities in the midst of his days; and thus the church 
& and world would have been deprived of those many excellent sermons and 
* works, which he drew up and published during his long residence in this 
ce family. In a few years after his coming hither, Sir Thomas Abney dies; 
ec but his amiable consort survives, who shews the Doctor the same respect 
* and friendship as before, and most happily for him and great numbers be- 
« gides; for, as her riches were great, her generosity and munificence were 
de in full proportion; her thread of life was drawn out to great age, even 
© beyond that of the Doctor's; and thus this excellent man, through her 
te kindness, and that of her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, 
*© who in a like degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the bene- 
ce nefits and felicities he experienced at his first entrance into this family, 
ce till his days were numbered and finished, and, like a shock ol corn in its 
e season, he descended into the regions of perfect and immortal life aud 


cc joy.“ : 

Tf this quotation has appeared long, let it be considered that it comprises 
an account of six- and- thirty years, and those the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this family, his life was no otherwise 
diversified than by successive publications. The series of his works I ain 
not able to deduce ; their number, and their variety, shew the intenseness 
of his industry, and the extent of his capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the Dissenters to court attelt- 
tion by the graces of language. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly obscured and blunted by 
coarseness and inelegance of style. He shewed them, that zeal and purity 


might be expressed and enforced by polished diction. 1 
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He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a cohgregation, and 
no reader of his works can doubt his fidelity or diligenee. In the pulpit, 
though his low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, graced him with 
no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his utterance 
made his discoutses very efficacious. I once meniioned the reputation which 
Mr. Foster had gained by his proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, who cold me, that in the att of pronunciation he was far interior to 
Dr. Watts. | 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his promptitude of language 
that in the latter part of his lite he did not precompose his cursory sermons, 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out some particulars, trusted for 
success to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any gesticulations; for, 
as no corporeal actions have any correspondence with theological truth, he 
did not see how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, by a Short pause for 
the proper impression. | 

To stated and publick instruction he added familiar visits and personal 
application, aud was careful to improve the opportunities Which conversa- 
tion offered of diffuzing and increasing the influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; but, by his establish- 
ed and habitual practice, he was gentle, modest, and inofftensive. Hizten- 
derness appeared in his attention to children, and to the poor. To the poor 
while he lived in the family of his friend, he allowed the third part of lis 
annual revenue, though the Whole was not a hundred a year 1d for chil- 
dren, he condescended to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
wit, to write little poems of devoion, and systems of instruction, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, {rom the dawn of reason through its gradatioas 
ol advance in the morning of life. Every man acquainted with the common 
principles of human action, will look with veneration on the writer, who 
15 at one time combating Locke, and at another time making a catechism for 
children in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of sci- 
ence is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

AS his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and his industry con- 
tinual, his writings are very numerous, and his subjects various. With his 
theological Work by am only enough acquainted to admire his meekness of 
opposition, and his mildness of censute. It was not only in his book, but 
in his mind that orthodoxy was united with clarity. 

Ot his philosophical pieces, his Logick has been received into the univer- 
ities, and therefore wants no private recommendation : if he owes part of 
it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who undertakes merely 
to methodise or illustrate its system, pretends to be its author. 
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In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by the late learned Mr. 
Dyer, that he confounded the idea of ace with that of empty Space, and did 
not consider that though space might be without matter, yet matter being 
extended could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater pleasure than TY ce In- 
te provement of the Mind,“ of which the radical principles may indeed be 
found in Locke's Conduct of the Understanding,“ but they are so expanded 
and ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the merit of a work in the 


highest degree useſul and pleasing. Whoever has the care of instructing 


others, may be charged with deficience in his duty if this book is not recom- 
mended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theology as distinet from his other pro- 
ductions, but the truth 1s, that whatever he took in hand was, by his in- 
cessant solicitude for souls, converted to Theology. As piety predominated 

in his mind, it is diffused over his works: under his direction it may be truly 
said, Theologiz Philosophia ancillatur, philosophy is subservient to evange- 
lical instruction ; 1t 1s difficult to read a page without learning, or at least 
wishing to be better. The attention is caught by indirect instruction, and 
he that sat down only to reason, is on a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was, therefore, with great propriety that, in 1728, he received from 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsolicited diploma, by which he became a Doc- 
tor of Divinity. Academical honours would have more value, if they were 
always bestowed with equal judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preach, and to do good by his 
instruction and example; till at last the infirmines of age disabled him from 
the more Ir. :rious part of his ministerial functions, and being no longer 
capable of public duty, he offered to remit the salary appendant to it; but 
his congregation would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last confined him to his cham- 
ber and his bed; where he was worn gradually away without pain, till he 
expired Nov. 25, 1748, in the 75th year of his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, or such monuments 
of laborious piety. He has provided instruction for all ages, from those who 
are lisping their first lessons, to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; he 
has taught the Art of Reasoning, and the Science of the Stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the multiplicity and di- 
versity of his attainments, rather than from any single performance; for it 
would not be safe to claim for him the highest rank in any single denomi- 
nation of literary dignity; yet perhaps hun was nothing in which he w -ould 
not have excelled, it he had not divided his powers to difierent pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably have stood high 
among the authors with whom he is now associated. For his judgment was 


exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very nice discernment; his fma- 
gination 
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gination, as the © Dacian Battle” proves, was vigorous and active, and the 
stores of knowledge were large by which his fancy was to be supplied. His 
ear was well-tuned, and his diction was elegant and copious. But his devo- 
tional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its to- 
picks enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done bet- 
ter than others what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than might be expected 
ſtom the amusements of a man of Letters, and have different degrees ol va- 
lve as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion was more or less 
favrourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and too often in blank verse: 
me rhymes are not always sufliciently correspondent. He is particularly 
unhappy in coining names expressive of characters. His lines are commonly 
smooth and easy, and his thoughts always religiously pure ; but who is there 
that, to so much piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater measure 
oi sprightliness and vigour? He is at least one of the few poets with whom 
youth and ignorance may be sately pleased ; and happy will be that reader 
whose mind 1s disposed by his verses, or his prose, to imitate him in all but 


his nonconformity, to copy his beneyolence to man, and his reverence to 
| bod, 
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A. PHILIPS: 


F the birth or early part of the life of AMBROsF PnrLt1es I have not 
been able to find any account. His academical education he received at 


St. John's College in Cambridge, where he first solicited the notice of the 


world by some English verses, in the collection published by the University 


on the death of queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what station he passed his 
life, is not yet discovered. He must have published his pastorals before the 
year 1708, because they are evidently prior to those of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal patron, the Duke of 
Dorset, a © poetical Letter from Copenhagen,” which was published in the 
ce Tatier,” and is by Pope in one of his first letters mentioned with high 
praise, as the production of a man “ who could write very nobly.“ 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily found access to Addison 
and Steele; but his ardour seems not to have procured him any thing more 
than kind words; since he was reduced to translate the“ Persian Tales for 
Tonson, for which he was afterwards reproached, with this addition of 
contempt, that he worked for half-a-crown. The book is divided into many 
sections, for each of which if he received half-a-crown, his reward, as wt- 
ters then were paid, was very liberal; but half-2-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his party, by epitomising 
Hacket's © Life of Archbishop Williams.” The original book 1s written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the fop and pedant, as has 
not often appeared. The Epitome is free enough from affectation, but has 
little spirit or vigour. . | 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage“ The Distrest Mother,“ almost a tràn- 
SJation of Racine's © Andromaque.” Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers, but the friends of Philips exerted every art to promote his interest. 
Before the appearance of the play, a whole © Spectator,” none indeed of the 


best, was devoted to its praise; while it yet contiuued to be acted, another 
| ; « Spectator 
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« Spectator” was written, to tell what impression it made upon Sir Roger; 
and on the first night a select audience, says Pope*, was called together to 
applaucl it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilogue that was ever yet 
spoken on the English theatre. "The three first nights it was recited twice; 
and not only continued to be demanded through the run, as it is termed, of 
the play, but whenever itt is recalled to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, 
though a copy from the Freuch, it yet keeps its place, the Epilogue is still 
expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues in general, and consequently of this was ques- 
tioned by a correspondent of the“ Spectator,” whose Letter was undoubt- 
edly admitted {or the sake of the answer, which soon followed, written with 
much zeal and acrimony The attack and the defence equally contributed 
to stimulate curiosity and continue attention. It may be discovered in the 
delence, that Prior's Epilogue to © Fhædra“ had a little excited jealousy; 
and something of Prior's plan may be discovered in the performance of his 
rival, 

Of this distinguished Epilogue the reputed author was the wretched Bud- 
gel, whom Addison used to denominate“ “ the man who calls me cousin ;” 
and when he was asked how such a silly fellow could write so well, replied, 
„The Epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it first.“ It was known 
in Tonson's family, and told 16 Garrick, that Addison was himself the au- 
thor of it, and that, when it had been at first printed with his name, he 
came early in the morning, belure the copies were distributed, and ordered 
It to be given to Budgel, that it might add weight to the SOlCttation which 
he was then making tor a place. : 

Plälips was now high in the ranks cf literatute. His play was applauded; 
his translations from Sappho had been published in the“ Spectator ;”” he 
was an important aud distinguished associate of clubs witty and political; 
and nothing was wanting to lus happiness, but that he should be sure of its 
continuance. 


The work which had procured him the first notice from the publick was 


his Six Pastorals, which, flattering the imagination with Arcadian scenes, 


probably found many readers, and might have long passed as a pleasing 
amusement, had they not been unhappily too much commended. 

The rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly valued by the Greeks and 
Romans, that they attracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Eclogues seem 
to have been considered as precluding all attempts ol the same kind ; for no 
Shepherds were taught to sing by any Succeeding poet, till Neraesian and 
Calphurnius ventured their ſceble efforts in the lower age of Latin litera- 
lure, 

At the revival of learning in Italv, it was soon discovered that a dialogue 
of imaginary swains might be composed with little difficulty; because the 
conversation of shepherds excludes profound or refined sentiment; and, 


for 
® Spence, 
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images and descriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, ws 
always within call; and woods and meadows, and hills and rivers, supplied 
variety of matter, which having a natural power to sooth the mind, did 
not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with the novelty of mo- 
dern Pastorals in Latin. Being not iguorant of Greek, and finding nothing 
in the word Zclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be corrupted by the 
copiers, and therefore called his own productions AÆglogues, by which he 
meant to express the talk of goatherds, though it will mean only the talk 
of goats. This new name was adopted by subsequent writers, and amongst 
others by our Spenser. RPE, 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan published his Buco- 
licks with such success, that they were soon dignified by Badius with a com- 
ment, and, as Scaliger complained, received into schools, and taught as 
classical; his complaint was vain, and the practice, however injudicious, 
spread far, and continued long. Mantuan was read, at least in some of the 
inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning of the present century. 
The speakers of Mantuan carried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of the Church; and from him Spenser learned to 
employ his swains on topicks of controvetsy. 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into their own language; 
Sannazaro wrote © Arcadia” in prose and verse; Tasso and Guarini wrote 
& Favole Boschareccie, or Sylvan Dramas; and all nations of Europe filled 
volumes with Zhyysis and Damon, and Thestilys and Phyllis. 

Philips thinks it © somewhat strange to conceive how, in an age 50 ad- 
« dicted to the Muses, Pastoral Poetry never comes to be so much as thought 
upon.“ His wonder seems very unseasonable ; there had never, from 
the time of Spenser, wanted writers to talk occasionally of Acadia and 
Strephon; and half the book, in which he first tried his powers, consists 
of dialogues on queen Mary's death, between Ticgrus and Corydon, or Mop- 
sus and Menalcas. A series or book of Pastorals, however, I know not 
that any one had then lately published. : 

Not long afterwards Pope made the first display of his powers un four 
Pastorals, written in a very different form. Philips had taken Spenser, and 
Pope took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to be natural, Pope 
laboured to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's nnn 
who were very willing to push him into reputation. The © Guardian gave 
an account of Pastoral, partly critical, and partly historical; in which, veer 
the merit of the modern is compared, Tasso and Guarint are censured — 
remote thoughts and unnatural refinements; and, upon the whole, the 
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2 muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus to Vit— 
gil, from Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was rt much delighted; 
he therefore drew a comparison of Philip's performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artißce of irony, though he 
bas himself always the advantage, he gives the preierence to Philips. The 
design of aggrandizing himself he disguized with such dexterity, that, tho' 
Addicon discovered it, Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing 
Pope by publishing his paper. Published however it was (* Guard. 40.) 


ind from that time Pope and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation ol 


malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there was no proportion be- 
tween the combatants; but Philips, though he could not prevail by wit, 
hoped to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, 
with Addison's approbation, as disattected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied; for, indeed, there is no appearance 
that any regard was paid to his clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, 
and hung up a rod at Button's, with which he threatened to chastise Pope, 
who appears to have been extremely exasperated ; for in the first edition of 
bis Letters he calls Philips © rascal,” and in the last still charges him with 
dining in his hands the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him by the 
Hanover Club. 

suppose it was never suspected that he meant to appropriate the money; 
be only delayed, and with sufficient meanness, the gratification of him by 
whose prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suſſer by injudicious kindness ; Philips became ridicu- 
lms, without his own fault, by the absurd admiration of his friends, who 
decorated him with honorary garlands, which the first breath of contradic- 
non blasted. 

When upon the suecession of the House of Hanover every Whig expected 
lobe happy, Philips seems to have obtained too little notice; he caught ſew 
drops of the golden shower, though he did not omit what flattery could per- 
lorm. He was only made a Commissioner of the Lottery, (1717), and 
viat did not much elevate his character, a Justice of the Peace. 


Ve he success of his first play must naturally dispose him to turn his hopes 
Owards the Stage: he did not however soon commit himself to the mercy of 
8, an audience, but contented himself with the fame already acquired, till after 
* nine years he produced (1722) The Briton,” a tragedy which, whatever 
en was its reception, is now neglected ; though one of the scenes, between 
or ance the British Prince and Valens the Roman General, is confessed to 
be written with great dramatick skill, animated by spirit truly poetical, 
e Hle had not been idle though he had been silent; for he exhibited another 
al 


mgedy the same year, on the Story of © * Duke of Gloucester.“ 
15 tragedy is only remembered by its title. 
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His happiest undertaking was of a paper, called © The Freethinker, in 
conjunction with associates, of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only 
minister of a parish in Southwark, was of so much consequence to the gy. 
vernment, that he was made first bishop of Bristol, and afterwards primate 
of Ireland, where his piety and his charity will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed under the direction of 
Boulter would have nothing in it indecent or licentious ; its title is to be 


understood as implying only freedom from unreasonable prejudice. It has 


been reprinted in volumes, but is litile read; nor can impartial criticism re- 
comment it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal essays; but he knew how 
to practise the liherality of greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When 
he was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget the 
companion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he 
took him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; and, making him his se- 
cretary, added such preſerments, as enabled hirn to represent the county of 
Armagh in the Irish Parliament. 

In December, 1726, he was made secretary to the Lord Chancellor; aud 
in August, 1733, became judge of the Pre rogative Court. 

Aſter the death of his patron he contiriued some years in Ireland ; but at 


last longing, as it seems, for his native country, he returned (1748) to Lon- I 


don, having doubtless survived most cf his friends and enemies, and among 
them his dreaded antagonist Pope. He found however the duke of News 
castle still living, and to him he dedicated his poems collected into a vo- 
lume. 


Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, he now certainly | 
hoped to pass some years of life in plenty and tranquillity ; but his bope | 
deceived him: he was struck with a palsy, and died June 18, 1749, in his 


seventy- eighth year. 


Of his personal character all that L have heard is, that he was eminent for | 


bravery and skill in the svrord, and that in conversation he was solemn and 


pompous. He had great sensibility of censure, if judgment may be made | 


by a single story which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in Staffordshire. © Philips,” said he, © was once at table, when 
& I asked him, Hov: came thy king of Epirys to drive oxen, and to Wy {I'm 
© goaded on by love?” After which question he never spoke again. 

Of the © Distrest Mother” not much is pretended to be his own, and there- 


3 W ' 13 0 X od - not! 
fore it is no subject of criticism: his other two tragedies, I believe, are 


below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the Poems comprised in the present 
collection, the © Letter from Denmark” may be justly praised; the Pastora's 
which by the writer of the © Guardian” were ranked as one of the four ge- 
nuine productions of the rustick Muse, cannot surely be despicable. Tun 
they exhibit a mode of liſe which did not exist, nor ever existed, wy 
to be objected: the supposition of such a state is allowed to Pastoral. In 
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other poems he cannot be denied the praise of lines sometimes elegant; but 
he has seldom much force, or much comprehension. The pieces that please 
best are those which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him the 
name of Namby Pamby, the poems of short lines, by which he paid his court 
to all ages and characters, from Walpole the © steerer of the realm,” to Miss 
Palteney in the nursery. The numbers are smooth and sprightly, and the 
diction is seldom faulty. They are not loaded with much thought, yet, if 
they had been written by Addison, they would have had admirers; little 
things are not valued but when they are done by those who cannot do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of reaching all the obscu- 
rity of the Theban bard, however he may fall below his sublimity; he will 
be allowed, 1f he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least half his book deserves 


tobe read: perhaps he valued most himself that part which the critic would 
reject. 
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been yet fuller, if the dissertations which accompany his version of Pindat 


nad not been improperly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, 1 hope, 
been exterded ſer by his © Observations on the Resurrection,“ published a 
1747: for which tlie University of Oxford. created him a Doctor of 2 
diploma (March 30, 1748), and would doubtless have reached yet further 
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ILBERT WEST is one of the writers of whom I regret my inability Ur. 
to give a sufficient account; the intelligence which my enquiries 0 
have obtained is general and scanty. of the. 
He was the son of the reverend Dr. West,; perhaps him who published a p. 
5e Pindar” at Oxford about the beginning of this century. His mother was 1 

sister to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. His father, pur- TRIO! 
Posing to educite him for the Church, sent him first to Eton, and after— in his 

wards to Oxford; but he was seduced to a more airy mode of lite, by a . 

commission in a troop of horse procured him by his uncle. ed ; 
continued some time in the army; though it is reasonable to suppose bs Ap 

hot hie never sunk into a mere soldier, nor ever lest the love or much ne- the 

glecte the pursuit of learning; and afterwards, finding himself more 55 Its terr 

clined to civil employment, he laid down his commissba, and engaged in Of 

business under the lord Townshend, then secretary of state, with whom he 0 

attended the king to Hanover. | TO. — 

His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nothing but a nominaton 5 

{May 1529) to be clerk- extraordinary of the Privy Council, which pra- Sheati, 

duced no immediate profit; ſor it only placed him in a state of expectat . es 

and right of succession, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted him Wi to 8p 

io proſit. oe sun 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in a very pleasant hou? 8 

at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted himself to learning, and to pie“). in one 

Of his learning, the present Collection exhibits evidence, which would have genera 
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of the truth of the New Testament. Perhaps it may not be without effect 
to tell, that he read the prayers of the publick liturgy every morning to his 
family, and that on Sunday evening he called lis etvants fnto the parlour, 
Crasnaw is now not the 
only maker of verses to whoin may be given the two venerable names of 
Poet and Hint. 

Ile was very: often visited by Lyttleton and Pitt, who, when they were 
weary of faction and debates, used at Wickhain to fiad books and quiet, a 
decent table, and literary conversation. There is at Wickhama walk made 
by Pitt; and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham Lyttleton re- 
ceived that conviction which produced his © Dissertation on St. Paul.“ 

These two illustrious friends had for a while listened to the blandish- 
ments of infidelity ; and when West's book was published, it was bought by 
zome who did not know his change of opinion, in expectation of new ob- 
jections agatust Christianity ; 


and read to them first a sermon and then prayers. 


and as infidels do not want malignity, they 
inge the CHOY by calling him a Methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large; and his friends endeavoured, but with- 
out success, to obtain an augmentation. It is reported, that the education 
ot the young prince was offered to him, but that he required a more exten- 
ave power of superintendence than it was thought proper to allow him, 

Ia time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived to have one of the 
lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council (1752); and Mr. Pitt at last had it 
in his power to make him treacurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was now satfletently rich; bat wealth came too late to be long en- 
eck; nor could it secure him from the calamities of life ; he lost (1755) 
Lis only san; and the year afte (March 26) a stroke of the palsy brought 
to the grave one of the few poets to whom the grave might be without 
it terrors. 

Ot his translations I have only compared the first Olympick ode with the 
original, and found my expectation surpassed, both by its elegance: and its 
exactness, He does not confine himself to his author's train of stanzas; for 
le Saw that the diſference of the languages required a dillerent mode of ver- 
dlication. The first strophe is eminently happy; in the second he has a 
little Strayed from Pindar's meaning, who says,“ it thou, my soul, wishest 
to speak of games, look not in the desert sky for a planet hotter than the 
un, nor shall we tell of nobler games than those of Olympia.” He is 
*ometimes too paraphrastical. Pindar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, 


in one word, signiſies delig/ting in horses; a word which, in he translation, 
generates has | lines. 


Hiero's royal brows, whose care 
Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 
412 Pindar 
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Pindar says of Pelops, that © he came alone in the dark to the White Sea: 
and West, 

| Near the billow beaten side 


Of the foam-besilver'd main, 
Darkling, and alove, he stood 


which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover many im- 
perfections; but West's version, so far as I have considered it, appears to 
be the produet of great labour and great abilities. 

His © Institution of the Garter” (1742) is written with sufficient know- 
ledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it is referred, and 
with great elegance of diction; but, for want of a process of events, neither 
knowledge nor elegance preserve the reader from weariness. 

His © Imitations of Spenser“ are very successfully performed, both with 
respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction; and being engaged at 
once by the excellence of the sentiments, and the artifice of the copy, the 
mind has two amusements together. But such compositions are not to be 
reckoned among the great atchievements of intellect, because their effect is 
local and temporary; they appeal not to reason or passion, but to memory, | 
and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. An Imitation of 
Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom Spenser has never : 
been perused. Works of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of great 
industry, and great nicety of observation; but the highest praise, the praise 
of genius, thev cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 


the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at least with the whole 


circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be only pretty, the play- 
thing of fashion, and the amusement of a day. | 


THERE is in the Adventurer” a paper of verses given to one of the 
authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written by him. Tt should 
not be concealed, however, that it is printed with Mr. Jago's name in 
Dodsley's Collection, and is mentioned as his in a Letter of Shenstones. 
Perhaps West gave it without naming the author, and Hawkesworth, fe- 
ceiving it from him, thought it his; for his he thought it, as he told me, 
and as he tells the publick. 


COLLINS. 
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COLLINS. 


ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichester on the twenty-fiſth day 

of December, about 1920. His father was a hatter of good reputa- 

tion. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, admitted 

scholar of Winchester College, where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His 
English exerciseswere better than his Latin, 

He first courted the notice of the publick by some verses to a © Lady 
weeping,” published in“ The Gentleman's Magazine.” 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholats to be received in $uc- 
cession at New College, but unhappily there was no vacancy. He became a 
Commoner of Queen's College probably with a scanty maintenance; but was, 
in about half a year, elected a Dem of Magdalen College, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Batchelor's degree, and then suddenly left the Uni- 
versity ; for what reason I know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to Loydon a literary adventurer, with many 
projects in his head, and very little money in his pocket. He designed many 
works ; bnt his great fault was irresolution, or the frequent calls of imme- 
diate necessity broke his schemes, and suffered him to pursue no settled pur- 
pose. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote enquiries. He published pro- 
posals for a History of the Revival of Learning; and I have heard him speak 
with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his 
tasteless successor. But probably not a page of his history was ever written. 
He planned several tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now- 
and-then odes and other poems, and did something, however little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His appearance was decent and 
manly; his knowledge considerable, his views extensive, his conversation 
elegant, and his disposition chearful. By degrees I gained his confidence ; 
and one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that 
was prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse was had to the bows 

Sellers 
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1 who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poeticks, which he 
engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much money as en- 
abled him to escape into the country. He shewed me the guineas safe in 
his hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant colonel, leſt 
him about two thousand pounds; a sum which Collins could scarcely think 
exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The guiaeas were then 
repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man is not born for happiness. Collins, who, while he studied vo live, 
felt no evil but poverty, no sooner /zved to study than his life was assailed 
by more dreadful calamities, disease and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character, while perhaps it was yet more 
distinctly impressed upon my memory, I shall insert it here. 

« Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, and of vigorous faculties, 
He was acquainted not only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. He had employed his mind chiefly upon 
works of fiction, and subjects of fancy; and, by indulging some peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently delighted with those flights of imagination 
which pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only 
by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved foiries, genii, giants 
and monsters; he delighted to rove through the meanders of inchantment, to 
gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water-fails of 
Elysian gardens. | | 

c This was however the character rather of his inclination than his ge- 
nius; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of extravagance, were al- 
ways desired by him, but were not always attained. Y et, as diligence 13 
never wholly lost, it his eftorts sometimes caused harshness and obscunty, 
they likewise produced in happier moments sublimity and 5plendour, This 
idea which he had formed of excellence, led him to oriental fictions and 
allegorical imdgery ; and perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he 
did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the productions of a 
mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with knowledge either of books 
or life, but somewhat obstructed in its progress by deviation in quest of mis- 
taken beauties. | 

ce His morals were pure, and his opinions pious; in 2 long continuance of 
poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot be expected that any "ou 
racter Should be exactlly uniform. There is a degree of want by which the 
freedom of agency is almost destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous 
Companions will at last relax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervout 
of sincerity. That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed always un- 
entangled through the snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity © 
affirm ; but it may be said that at least he preserved the source ol _—_ 
polluted, that his principles were never shaken, that his distinctions 0 745 
and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had nothing of m f 

lignity or desigu, but procegded from some unexpected pressure, or casua 
temptation. 
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et The latter part of his life cannot be. remembered but with pity and sad- 
ness. He languished some years under that depression of mind which en- 
chains the faculties without destroying them, and leaves reason the know- 
ledge of right without the power of pursuing it. These clouds which he 
perceived gathering on his intellects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, 
and passed into France; but found himself constrained to yield to his malady 
and returned. He was for some time confined in a house of lunaticks, and 
afterwards retired to the care of his sister in Chichester, where death in 1756 
came to his relief. 

“After his return from France, the writer of his character paid him a 
visit at Islington, where he was waiting for his sister, whom he had directed 
to meet him: there was then nothing of disorder discernible in his mind by 
any but himself; but he had withdrawn Yrom study, and travelled with no 
other book than an English Testament, such as children carry to school: 
when his friend took it into his hand, out of curiosity to see what companion 
aman of Letters had chosen, © I have but one book, said Collins, © but that 
* 15 the best.“ | 


Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted to converse, 
and whom I yet remember with tenderness. | 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by his learned friends Dr. 
Warton and his brother; to whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Ori- 
ental Eclogues, as not suſſiciently expressive of Aziatick manners, and called 
them his Irish Eclogues. He shewed them at the same time, an ode inscribed 
to Mr. John Hume, on the $uperstitions of the Highlands ; which they 
thought superior to his other works, but which no search has yet found“. 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but gen-ral laxity and ſeeble- 
ness, a deficiency rather of his vital than intellectual powers. What he Spoke 
wanted neither judgment nor spirit; but a ſew minutes exhausted him, $0 
that he was forced to rest upon the couch, till a short cessation restored his 
powers, and he was again able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel soo after his 
uncle's death; and, with the usual weakness of men so discased, eagerly 
znatched that temporary relief with which the table and the bottle flatter 
and seduce. But his health continually declined, and he grew more and 
wore burthensome to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may be added, that his diction 
was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and injudiciously Selected. He at- 
tected the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival; and he puts his words 
out of the common order, seeming to think, with some later candidates {or 
tame, that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines commonly 
are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. As men 
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are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may some- 


times extort praise when it gives little pleasure. 


Mr Collins's first production is added here from the © Poetical Calender,” 


TO MISS AURELIA C R, 


ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER'S WEDDING. 


Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 
Lament not Hannah's happy state; 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen stands, 

And softly whispers to your charms ; 
e Meet but your lover in my bands, 

% You'll find your sister in his arms.” 


DYER> 


DD YE 


RI 


you DYER, of whom I have no other account to give than his own 

Letters, published with Hughes's correspondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded me, was born in 1700, the second son of Robert 
Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthenshire, a soliciter of great capacity 
and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the care of Dr. Freind, and 
was then called home to be instructed in his father's profession. But his 
father died soon, and he took no delight in the study of the law, but, having 
always amused himself with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and became 
pupil to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of high reputation, but now hetter 
known by his books than by his pictures. 

Having studied a while under his master, he became, as he tells his friend, 
an itinerant painter, and wandered about South Wales and the parts adja- 
cent; but he mingled poetry with painting, and about 1727 printed 
* Grongar Hill” in Lewis's Miscellany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency, he, like other 
painters, traveiled to Italy ; and coming back in 1940, published the“ Ruins 
* of Rome.” 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did not make much-use 
of his acquisitions in painting, whatever they might be; for decline of health 
and love of study determined him to the church. He therefore entered into 
orders; and, it Seems, married about the same time a lady of the name of 
Eusor; „hose grand- mother,“ says he, “ was a Shakspeare, descended 
from“ a brother of every body's Shakspeare ; by her, in 1756, he had a 
son and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was a long time but slender. His first pa- 
tron, Mr. Harper, gave him in 1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Belch- 
ford in Lincolashire, of seventy-five, His condition now began to mend. 


In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, of one hundred and forty 
Vol., I. 4 K pounds 
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pounds a year ; and in 1755 the Chancellor added Nirkby, of one hundred 
and ten. He complains that the repair of the house at Coningsby, and other 
expences, took away the profit. In 1757 he published the © Fleece,” his 
greatest poetical work; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to a critical visitor, 
with more expectation of success than the other could easily admit. In the 
conversation the author's age was asked; and being represented as advanced 
in life, “ He will,“ said the critick, “ be buried in woollen.“ 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor long enjoy the in- 
crease of his preferments; for in 1958 he died. 


Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require an elaborate 
criticism. Grongar Hill” is the happiest of his productions : it is not in- 


deed very accurately written; but the scenes which it displays are so pleas- 
ing, the images which they raise so welcome to the mind, and the reflections 
of the writer so consonant to the general sense or experience of mankind, 
that lien it is once read, it will be read again. | 

The idea of the © Ruins of Rome” strikes more, but pleases less, and the 
title raises greater expectation than the performance gratifies. Some passages 
however, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as when, in the neigh- 
bourhood of dilapidating Edifices, he says, 

— The Pilgrim oſt 

At dead of night, mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow'rs, 
Tumbling all precepitate down dash'd, 
Rattling around, loud thund'ring to the Moon. 

Of *The Fleece,” which never became popular, and is now universally 
neglected, I can say !ittle that is likely to recall it to attention. The wool- 
comber and the poet appear to me such discordant natures, that an attempt 
10 bring them together is to couple the gerpent with the fowl. When Dyer, 
Whose mind was not unpoetical, has done his utmost, by interesting his 
reader in our native commodity, by interspersing rural imagery, and inci- 
dental digressions, by cloathing small images in great words, and by all the 
writers arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering, and the irreverence 
habitually annexed, to trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression; and the disgust which blank veise, encumbring and encum- 
bered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however 
willing to be pleased. | | 

Let me however honestly report whatever may counterbalance this weight 
of censure. 1 have been told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has a right to be heard, said, « That he would regulate his opinion of the 
ce reigning taste by the fate of Dyer's © Fleece ;” for, if that were ill re- 

' ceived, he should not think it any longer reasonable to expect fame from 
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SHENSTONE. 


\ ILLIAM SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas Shenstone and Anne 
Y Pen, was born in November 1714, at the Leasowes in Hales-Owen 
one of those insulat<d districts which, in the division of the kingdom, was 
appended, for some reason not now discoverable, to a distant county; 
and which, though surrounded by Warwickslure and Worcestershire, belongs 
to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty miles distant from any other part 
of it. | 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of the * School- 
mistress” has delivered to posterity; and soon received such delight from 
books, that he was always calling for fresh entertainment, and expected 
that, when any of the family went to market, a new book should be brought 
bim, which, when it came, was in fondaess carried to bed and laid by him. 
It is said, that when his request had been neglected, his mother wrapped 
up a piece of wood of the same form, and pacitied him for the night. 

As he grew older he went for a while to the Grammar-schvol in Hales- 
Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton an eminent school- 
master at Solihul, where he distinguished himself by the quickness of his 
Progress. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his father, and soon 
alter (August 1726) of his grandlather; and was, with his brother, who 
died afterwards unmarried, left ty» the care ol his grandmother, who ma- 
naged the estate. 

From school he was zent in 1732 to Pembroke College in Oxford, a so- 
ciety which for half a century has been eminent for English poetry and ele- 
gant literature. Here it appears that he found delight and advantage; for 
he continued his name in the book ten years, though he took no degree 
After the first four years he put on the civilian's gown; but without shewing 
any intention to engage in the profession. 
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About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his grandmother 
devolved his affairs to the care of the reverend Mr. Dolman of Broome in 
Staffordshire, whose attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry; and in 173) pub- 
liched a small Miscellany, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himself with liſe, and 
wa: Sometimes at London, sometimes at Bath, or any other place of publick 
resort; but he did not forget his poetry. He published in 1941 his © Judge- 
© ment of Hercules,” addressed to Mr. Lyttleton, whose interest he sup— 
ported with great warmth at an election : this was next year followed by tlee 


“ School-mistress.” = 
Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted {or his ease and leisure, died 


in 1745, and the care of his own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to 
escape it a while, and lived at his house with his tenants, who were distantly 
related; but finding that imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the 
whole estate into his own hands, more to the improvement of its beauty, 
than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his ambition of rural 
elegance; he began from this time to point his prospects, to diversify his 
_ to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which he dic with 
such judgment and such fancy, as made his,little domain the envy of the great, 
and the admiration of the skilful; a place to be visited by travellers, and 
copied by designers. Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to 
place a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch the view; to 
make water run Where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen; 
to leave intervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation 
where there is Something ro be hidden ; demands any great powers of mind, 
I will not enquire : perhaps a sulien and surly speculator may think such 
performances rather the sport than the business of human reason. But it 
must be at least conſesged, that to embellish the form of nature is an inno- 
cent amusement; and some praise must be allowed, by the most supercilious 
observer, to him who does best what such multitudes are contending to do well. 

This praise was the 44) of Shenstone ; hut, like all other modes of fe- 
Jicity, jt was not enjoyed without its abatements. Lyttleton was his neigh- 
pour and his rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked with disdain 
on the petry Stare that appeared behind it. For a while the inhabitants of 
Hagley affected to tell their acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying 
to make himself admired ; but when by degrees the Leasowes forced them- 
selves into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity which they could not 


su ppress, by conducting their visitants perversely to inconvenient poiuts of 


view, and intioducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a decep- 
uon; 
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injuries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. Where there 13 emula- 
ron there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity there will be folly“. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye; he valued what he valued 
merely for its looks ; nothing raised his indignation more than to ask if there 
were any fishes iu his water. 

His house was mean, and he did not improve it; his care was of his 
grounds. When he came home from his walks, he might find his floors 
gooded by a shower through the broken roof; but could spare no money for 
its reparation. 

lu time his expences brought clamours about him, that overpowered the 
lamb's bleat and the linnet's song; and his groves were haunted by beings 
very different from fawns and fairiesf. He spent his estate in adorning it, 
and his death was probably hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that 
spent its oil in blazing. It is said, that if he had lived a little longer he 
would have been assisted by a pension: such bounty could not have bes 
ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked is not certain; it 
is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes of a putrid fever, about five on Friday morning, 
February 11, 1963; and was buried by the side of his brother in the church- 
yard of Hales-Owen. = | 

He was never married, though he might have obtained the lady, whoe- 
ver che was, to whom his © Pastoral Ballad“ was addtessed. 

He is represented by his friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and 
generosity, kind to all that were within his influence ; but, if once offended, 
not easily appeased; inattentive to oeconomy, aud careless of his expencesg 
in his person he was larger than the middle size, with something clumsy in 
his form; very negligent of his cloaths, and remarkable lor wearing his grey 


hair 

This charge against the Lyttleton ſamily has been denied wich some degree of warmth by 
Mr. Potter, and since by Mr. Graves. The latter says, The truth of the case, I believe, was, 
that the Lyttleton family went so frequently with their company to the Leasowes, that they 
© were unwilling to break in upon Mr. Shenstone's retiremer:t on every occasion, and therefore 
* often went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one to conduct them regu- 
© larly through the whole walks. Of this Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly complain; 
though Lam persuaded, he never really suspected any ill-natured intention in his worthy and 
* much-valucd neighbours.” E, 

Mr. Graves, however, expresses his belief that this is a groundless surmise, * Mr. Shenstone,” 
he adds, was too much respected in the neighbourhood to be treated with rudeness: and tho" 
: his works (frugally as they were managed) added to his manner of ['ving, must necessarily have 
. eee exceed his income, and, of course, he . s0metimes be distresscd for money, yet 

too much spirit to expose himself to insults from trifling sums, and guarded against any 
great distress, by anticipatiug a few hundreds; which his estate could very well bear, as ap- 
: prared by what remained to his executors aſter the payment of his debts, and his legacies to 
4 lriends, and annuities of thirty pounds a year to one servant, and ax pounds to another: 
- for his will was dictated with equal justicc and generosity. E. 
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hair in a particular manner; for he held that the fashion was no rule of 
dress, and that every man was to suit his appearance to his natural forms. 
His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his curiosity active; he had ny 
value for those parts of knowledge which he had not himself caltivated. 
His life was unstai ned by any crime; the Elegy on Jesse, which has been 
supposed to relate an unfortunate and criminal amour of his own, was 
known by his friends to have been suggested by the story of Miss Godfrey 
in Richardson's © Pame la.” 
What Gray thought of his character, from the perusal of his Letters, was 
this : 
&« I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's Letters. Poor man 
* he was always wishing for money, for fame, and other distinctions ; and 
e his whole philosophy consisted in living against his will in reticement, and 
* in a place which his taste had adorned ; bur which he only enjoyed when 
* people of note came ta see and comment it: his correspondence is about 
* nothing else but this place and his own writings, with two or three neigh- 
* pouring clergymen, whe» wrote verses too.” 
His poems consist of elegries, odes and ballads, humgrous sallies and mo- 
ral pieces. | 
His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface very judiciously and dis- 
erimioately explained. It is, according to his account, the eſſusion of a con- 
templative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, and therefore 
superior to the glitter of slight ornaments. His compositions suit not ill to 
this description. His topicks of praise are the domestic virtues, and his 
thoughts are pure and simple; but, wanting combination, they want va- 
riety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unen- 
vied security of an humble station, can fill but a few pages. That of which 
the essence is uniformity will be soon described. His Elegies have there- 
fore too much resemblance of each other. 
The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, smooth and easy; but 
to this praise his claim is not constant; his diction is often harsh, impropet, 
and affected; his words ill-coined, or ill chosen, and his phrase unskil- 
fully inverted. | 
The Lyrick Poems are almost all of the light and airy kind, such as trip 
lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
ahese, however, © Rural Elegance” has some right to be excepted. once 
heard it praised by a very learned lady ; and though the lines are irregular, 
and the thoughts diflused with too much verbosity, yet it cannot be denied 
to contain both philosophical argument and poetical spirit. Of 
\ 
though he thought right 


shape and complexion 
absurd, ot 


These,“ says Mr. Graves, & were not precisely his sentiments; 
t enough, that every one should, in some degree, consult his particular 
«: in adjusting his dress; and that no fashion ought to sanctify what was ungraceful, 
really deſormed. E. | 
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Of the rest I cannot think any excellent; the“ Skylark” pleases me best, 
which has however more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his © Pastoral Ballad” demand particular notice. I 
cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; an intelligent reader, acquainted with 
the scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the croo#, the pipe, the 
ihezp, and the ,, which it is not necessary to bring forward to notice, for 
the poet's art is selection, and he ought to shew the beauties without the 
grossne-5 of the country life. H's stanza seems to have bsen chosen in imi- 
tation of Kowe's © Despairing Shepherd.” 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any mind denies its sympa- 
thy, it has no acquaintar:ce with love or nature: 


Ipe'd every hour that went by, 
Beyond all chat had pleas'd me before 
But now they are past, and I 8igh, 
And ] :rieve that I priz'd them no more, 


When torc'd the fair ny::ph to forego, 
What anguish 1 felt 1: my heart! 

Yet I co 1ght—but it might nat be so, 
"Twas with pain that she saw me depart, 


She gar'd, as I zlowiy withdrew, 
My path I could ha:dly discern; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

3 I thought that she bade me return. 


| In the second this passage has its prettiness, though it be not equal to the 
” former: 


— 4 I hive found out a gift for my fair; 
a I have ound where the weod-pigeons breed: 
ut But tet me that plunder forbear, 
er, She will say *cwas a barbarous deed : 
i 


For i.e nc'er could be true she averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 


rip And | lov*d her the more when I heard 
DM Sach tenderness fall trom her tongue. 
Ace ' ; a : | 
ar, in the third he mentions the common- places of amorous poetry with some 


zadress: 


»Tis his with mock passion to glow ! 
Vis his in smooth tales to unfold, 

How her face is as bright as the snow, 
And her bosom, be sure, is as cold: 


How 
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How the nightingales labour the strain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 

How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die. 


In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural strain of Hope: 


Alas ! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose. 
Yet time may diminish the pain : 
The flower, and the shrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleasure in vain, 
In time may have comtoit for me. 


His © Levities” are by their title exempted from the severities of criti- 
cism ; yet it may be remarked in a few words, that his humour is some- 
times gross, and seldem spritely. 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the © Choice of Hercules,” from Xeno- 
phon. The numbers are smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts 
just; but something of vigour is still to be wished, which it might have had 
by brevitz and compression. His © Fate of Delicacy” has an air of gaiety, 
but not a very pointed and general moral. His blank verses, those that 
can read them may probably find to be like the blank verses of his neigh- 
bours. © Love and honour” is derived from the old ballad, „Did you not 
hear of a Spanish Lady ?”—T wish it well enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The © School-mistress,” of which I know not what claim it has to stand 
among the Moral Works, is surely the most pleasing of Shenstone's per- 
formances. The adoption of 2 particular style, in light and short compo: 
sitions, contributes much to the increase of pleasure: we are entertained at 
once with two imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the original author 
in the style, and between them the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easiness and simplicity ; his 
general defect is want of comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could have been great I kno 
not ; he could certainly have been agreeable. 
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HE following life was written, at my request, by a gentleman who had 
better information thau I could easily have obtained: and the public 
will pzrhaf's wish that 1 had solicited and obtained more Such favours from 
lum. 
« DEAR SIR, 


la consequence of our different conversations about authentic materials 
ſur the lite of Young, I send you the following detail. 

Of great men something must always be said to gratily curiosity. Of the 
illustrious author of the © Night Thoughts” much has been told of which 
there never could have been proofs; and little care appears to have been 
taken to tell that of which proofs, wich little trouble, might have been 
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EDWARD YOUNG was horn at Upham, near Winchester, in June, 
1681. He was the sou of Edward Young, at that time fellow of Win- 
chestet College and rector of Upham;z who was the son of Jo. Young of 
Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by Wood gentleman. In September, 1682, 
the Poet's father was collated to che prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the 
church of Sarum, by bishop Ward. When Ward's faculties were impaired 
tluough age, his duties were necessarily performed by others. We learn 
rom Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat's, July the 12th, 1686, the pre- 
bendary preached a Latin sermon, afterwards published, with which the 
bi:hop was $0 pleased, that he told the chapter he was concerned to aud 
tie preacher had one of the worst prebends in their church. Some time 
alter this, in consequence of his merit and reputation, or ol the interest of 
Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of sermons, 
he was appointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, and preferred 
to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, says, he was chap- 
„hin and clerk of the closet to the late Queen, who honoured him by 
F Minding godmother to the Poet.” Eis fellowship of Winchester he re- 
Signed in favour of a gentleman of the name of Harris, who married his 
only daughter. The dean died at Sarum, aſter a short illness, in 17035, in 

Vo“. I. | 4 L the 
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| the sixty-third year of his age. On the Sunday aſter his decease Bishop & 8 
F Burnet preached at the cathedral, and began his Sermon with saying“ Death 5 
15 * has been of late walking round us, and making breach upon breach upon « 11 
| cc us, and has new carried away the head of this body with a stroke; so that 7 
' & he, whom you saw a week ago distributing the holy mysteries, is now laid FRE 
N cc jn the dust. But he still lives in the many excellent directions he has left 75 
cc ys, both how to live and how to die.” She 
The dean placed his son upon the foundation at Winchester College, ny 
: where he had himself been educated. At this school Edward Young re- "ON 
= mained till the election after his eighteenth birth- day, the period at which &« ; 
15 those upon the foundation are superannuated. Whether he did not betray 7 
o his abilities early in life, or his masters had not skill enough to discover in FR 
| their pupil any marks of genius for which he merited reward, or no vacancy By 


at Oxford afforded them an opportunity to bestow upon him the reward 1 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham; certain it is, that to an Ox- 


= ford fellowship our poet did not succeed By chance, or by choice, New 5 
= College cannot claim the honour of numbering among its fellows him who 3 
7 wrote the“ Night Thoughts.” | by v 
1 On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an independent member y 
11 of New College, that he might live at little expence in the Warden's lodg- Þ had. 
bs ings, who was a particular friend of his father's, till he should be qualified 3 geni 
1 oy” to stand for a fellowship at All Souls. In a few months the warden of New ; This 
0 College died. He then removed to Corpus College. The president of | . 
14 this society, from regard also for his father, invited him thither, in order 3 
fs to lessen his academical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to a lav ＋ 
14 jellowship at All Souls by Archbishop Tenison, into whose hands it came by erh 
We devolution. Such repeated patronage, while it justifies Burnet's praise ol | 1888 
bi q the ſather, reflects credit on the conduet of the son. The manner in which 18 
£ 5 it was exerted seems to prove, that the father did not leave behind him 8 
3 much wealth. 3 1 
On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took his degree of batchelor of civil | « 10 

laws; and his doctor's degree on the 10th of June, 1719. ; 10 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is said, an inclination 705 

for pupils. Whether he ever commenced tutor is not known. None has 0 = 

| Mm hitherto boasted to have received his academical instruction from the author he K 
is of the © Night Thoughts.“ potel 

11 It is probable that his college was proud of him no less as a Scholar than 
* as a poet; ſor in 1716, when the foundation of the Codrington Library was 

„ laid, two years after he had taken his batchelor's degree, Young was ap- Ws 
iz pointed to speak the Latin oration. This is at least particular for being de- a5 
4 dicated in English © To the Ladies of the Codrington Family.” To these * Don 
2 i | ladies he Says, © that he was unavoidably flung into a singularity, by being *Recd 


ce Obliged to write an epistle dedicatory void of common-place, and such 
on 
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ec one as was never published before by any author whatever; that this 
« practice absolved them from any obligation of reading what was pre- 
« cented to them; and that the bookseller approved of it, because it would 
make people stare, was absurd enough, and perfectly right.” 

« Ot this oration there is no appearance in his own edition of his works; 
and prefixed to an edition by Curll and Tonson, in 1741, is a letter from 
Young to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December gth, 1739, 
wherein he says he has not leisure to review what he formerly wrote, and 
adds, © I have not the © Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.“ If you will take my 
advice, I would have you omit that, and the oration on Codrington. I 
© think the collection will sell better without them.“ 

There are who relate, that, when firs: Young found himself independ- 
ent, and his own master at All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion 
and morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, some time before, by his 
death; and Young was certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the in- 
lamous Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Y oung, perhaps, the poet, 
and particularly the tragedian. It virtuous authors must be patronized only 
by virtuous peers, who shall point them out? 

Yet Pope is said by Ruff head to have told Warbarton, that © Young 
lad much of a sublime genius, though without common sense; so that his 
genius, having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate into bombast. 
This made him pass a /volish youth, the sport of peers and poets: but his 
ming a very good heart enabled him to support the clerical character when 
ne assumed it, first with decency, and afterwards with honor.” 

They who thinic iti of Young's morality in the early part of his life, may 
perhaps be wrong: but Tindal could not err in his opinion of Young's 
varmth and ability in the cause of religion. Tindal used to spend much of 
115 time at All Souls. * The other boys,” said the atheist, © I can always 
answer, hecause I always know whence they have their arguments, which 
„have read a hundred times: but that fellow Young is continually pester- 
ing me with something of his own*.” 

After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may be reconcileable. 
Young might, for two or three years, have tried that kind of life, in which 
natural principles would not suffer him to wallow long. If this were so, 
"2 has leſt behind him not only his evidence in favour of virtue, but the 
potent testimony of experience against vice. 


We 


| As my great friend is now become the subject of biography, it should be told, that, every 
ume] called upon Johnson during the time 1 was employcd in collecting materials for this life, 
and putting it together, he never suſſered me to depart without some such farewell as this: 
Don't forget that rascal Tindal, Sir. Be sure to hang up the Atheist.“ Alluding to this 
Rccdote, which Johasva had mentioned to me. 
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We shall soon see that one of his earliest productions was more serious 
than what comes from the generality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addison to the“ Poem to 
his Majesty, presented, with a copy of verses, to Somers; and hoped that 
he also might soar to wealth and honours on wings of the same kind, Hi; 
first poetical flight was when Queen Anne called up to the House of Lords 
the sons of the Earls of Northampton and Aylesbury, and added, in one 
day, ten others to the number of peers. In order to reconcile the people to 


one, at least, of the new lords, he published, in 1712, © An Epistle to che 


Right Honourable George Lord Lansdowne.” In this composition the 
poet pours out his panegyrick with the extravagance of a young man, who 
thinks his present stock of wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended aiso, to reconcile the public to the late peace. 
This is endeavoured to be done by shewing that men are slain in war, and 
tat in peace “ harvests wave, and commerce swells her sail.“ 
humanity; for which he meant it; is it politicks? Another purpose of ti 
epistle appears to have been, to prepare the pullick for the reception of 
some tragedy he might have in hand. His jordship's patronage, he Says, 
will not let him © repent his passion for the stage;“ and the particular 
praise bestowed on © Othello“ and “ Oronooko” looks as if some zuch 
character as Langa w2scven then in conteniplation. The 3 men- 
tion of the death of his friend Harrisenof New College, at te ciose of this 
poem, is an instance of Young's art, which dispia ved tc 30 onderfully 
some time atterwards in the“ Night Thouguts,“ Gag making the public a 
Party in his private sorrow. 

Should zustice call upon you to censure his poem, it ought at lenst to be 
remembered that he did not insert it in his works; aud «Latin the letter to 
Curll, as we have seen, he advices its omicsion. The booksellers, in the 
late body of LEnghth poetry, should have distinguished what was delt berately 
rejected by the re es pective aithors*, This I shall be careful to do with re- 
gard to Young. I think,” says he, © the folluwing pieces in four vo- 
© lames to be 9 most excusable of all that I have written; and I wih leg 

* apology was needtiil for these. As there is no recalling what 18 got abroad, 
„the pieces here republizhed I have revised and e e and rendered 
oh 3 as pardorable as it was in my power to do.” 

Shall the gates cf repentance be shut only against literary Sinners ? 

When N 
prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of vetses. This is one of the pieces 
which the author of the“ Ni, aht Thoughts” did not republish. 

On the appearance of his “ 2 on the Last Day,” Addison did not re- 
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. Dr. Johnson, is in many cases, thought and directed differently, particularly in Young's 
Yorks, J. N 
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Addison published “ Cato” in 1713, Young had the honour of 
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return Young's compliment; but © The Englishman” of October 29, 1113, 
which was probably written by Addison, speaks handsomely of this poem. 
The © Last Day” was published soon after the peace. The vice-chancel- 
lor's imprimatur, tor it was first printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 
1-13 From the exordium, Young appears to have spent some time- on the 
composition of it. While other bards © with Britain's hero set their souls 
on fire,” he draws, he says, a deeper scene. Marlborough kad beer const- 
dered by Britain as her hero; but, when the“ Last Day” was published, 
{emale cabal had blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This serious 
poem was finished by Young as early as 1710, before he was thirty; for part 
of i: is printed in the © Tatler.“ It was inscribed to the Queen, in a de- 
dication, which, tor some reason, he did not admit into his works. It tells 
her, that his only title to the great honour he now does himself is the obli- 
cation which he formerly received from her royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he alluded to her being 
hisgodmother. He is said indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend 


:5 a writer for the court. In Swift's * Rhapsody on Poetry” are these lines, 
peaking of the court— 


Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never shew his face, 
Where Y—— muzt torture his invention 
To flatter knaves or lose his pension. 
That V 


Poel. 


means Young seems clear from four other lines in the same 


Attend, ye Popes and Voungs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and strew your bays 
Your panegyricks here provide; 

. You cannot err on flattery's side. 


Yet who shall say with certainty that Voung was a pensioner? In all 
ndern periods of this country, have not the writers on one side been regu- 
arly called Hirelings, and on the other Patriots? 
0! the dedication the complexion is clearly political. It speaks in the 
"in terms of the late peace ; it gives her majesty praise indeed for her 

i0ries, but says that the author is more pleased to see her rise from this 
= 8 soaring above the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, 
Md leaving the fixed stars behind her; nor will he lose her there, he says, 
but keep her still in view through the boundless spaces on the other side of 
ea, in her journey towards eternal bliss, till he behold the heaven 
0: heay ens Open, and angels receiving and conveying her still onward from 


ie Stretch of his imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls back 
%an to earth, 
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The Queen was soon called away from this lower world, to a place where 
human praise or human flattery, even less general than this, are of little 
consequence. If Voung thought the dedication contained only the praise 
of truth, he should not have omitted it in his works. Was he conscious of 
the exaggeration of party? Then he should not have written it? The poem 
itself is not without a glance towards politics, notwithstanding the subject. 
The cry that the church was in danger had not yet subsided. The“ Last 
« Day, written by a layman, was much approved by the ministry, and 
their friends. ; 

Before the queen's death,“ The Force of Religion, or Vanquished Love,” 
was sent into the world. This poem is founded on the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford, 1554; a story chosen for the 
subject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and wrought intoa tragedy by Rowe. 
The dedication of 1t to the Countess of Salisbury does not appear in his own 
edition. He hopes it may be some excuse for his presumption that the stoty 
could not have been read without thoughts of the Countess of Salisbury, 
though it had been dedicated to another. © To behold,” he proceeds, © a 
ce person oy virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret; to behold a person only 
et amiable to the sight, warms us with a religious indignation ; but to turn 
ce our eyes on a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure and improvement; 
cc jt works a sort of miracle, occasions the bias of our nature to fall off from 
ce sin, and makes our very senses and affections converts to our religion, and 
tc promoters of our duty.” His flattery was as ready for the other sex as for 
ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jervas, that he is just 
arrived from Oxford; that every one is much concerned for the Queen's 
death, but that no panegyricks are ready yet for the King. Nothing like 
friendship had yet taken place between Pope and Young ; for, soon alter 
the event which Pope mentions, Young published a poem on the Queen's 
death, and his Majesty's accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison, 
then secretary to the Lords Justices. Whatever were the obligations which 
he had formerly received from Anne, the poet appears to aim at something 
of the same sort from George. Of the poem the intention seems to have 
been to shew that he had the same extravagant strain of praise for a king 
as for a queen. To discover, at the very outset of a foreigner's reign, that 
the Gods bless his new subjects in such a king, is something more thai 
praise. Neither was this deemed one of his ecsable Pieces. We do not 
Hud it in his works. 

Jounz's father had been well acquainted with Lady Anne Wharton, the 
first wile of Thomas Wharton, Esq. afterwards Marquis of Wharton; 2 
lady celebrated ſor her poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, already mentioned, were added 


some verses * by that excellent poetess, Mrs. Anne Wharton,“ upon its oa: 
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translated into English, at the instance of Waller by Atwood. Wharton, 
iter he became ennobled, did not drop the son of his old friend. In him, 
during the short time he lived, Young found a patron, and in his dissolute 
dexcendant a friend and a companion. The Marquis died in April, 1775. 
la the beginning of the next year the young Marquis set out upon his tra- 
rels, from which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The beginning of 
1717 carried him to Ireland; where, says the Biographia, © on the score of 
« his extraordinary qualities, he had the honour done him of being 
« ꝗmitted, though under age, to take his seat in the house of Lords.” 

With this unhappy character it is not unlikely that Voung went to Ireland. 
From his Letter to Richardson on © Original Composition,“ it is clear he 
was, at some period of his life, in that country. © I remember,” says he, 
in that letter, speaking of Swift, * as I and others were taking with him 
« an evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he stopt short; we passed 
on; but, perceiving he did not follow us, I went back, and found him 
& fixed 2s a statue, and earnestiy gazing upwards at a noble elm, which in 
its uppermost branches was much withered and decayed. Pointing at it,“ 
ue 321d, © T shall be like that tree, 1 Shall die at top.” It is not probable, 
that this visit to Ireland was paid when he had an opportunity of going thi. 
ther with his avowed friend and patrons 

From“ The Englishman“ it appears that a tragedy by Young was in the 
theatre so early as 1713. Yet © Buziris” was not brought upon Drury Lane 
Stage till 1519. Tt was inscribed to the Duke of Newcastle, © because the 
© late instances he had received of his Grace's undeserved and-uncommon 
& favour, in an affair of same consequence, foreign to the theatre, had taken 
„from him the privilege of chusing a patron.” The dedication he after- 
wards suppressed. 

* Busiris” was followed in the year 1721 by © The Revenge.“ He dedi- 
ated this famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. “ Your Grace,” says 
ine dedication, «has beer pleased to make yourself accessary to the ſollow- 
ing scenes, not only by suggesting the most beautiful incident in them, 
* but by making all possible provision for the success of the whole.” 

That his grace should have suggested the incident to which he alludes, 
whatever that incident might have been, is not unlikely. The last mental 
fxertion of the superannuated young man, in his quarters at Lerida, in Spain, 
was some scenes of a tragedy on the Story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

f Dryden dedicated“ Marriage ala Mode“ to Wharton's infamous relation 
Kochester ; whom he acknowledges not only as the defender of his poetry, 
but as the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his address to Whar- 
tou thus—& My present fortune is his bounty, and my ſuture his care; which 
will venture to say will be always remembered to his honour, since he, 
* Iknow, intended his generosity as an encouragement to merit, though, 
N through his very pardonable partiality to one who bears him so sincere a 
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ce duty and respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” That he ever 
had such a patron as Wharton, Young took all the pains in his power to 
conceal from the world, by excluding this dedication from his works. Ile 
should have remembered, that he at the same time concealed his obligation 
to Wharton for the mos? beautiful incident in wliat is surely not his lens: 
beautiful composition. The passage just quoted is, in a poem atterwards 
addressed to Walpole, literally copied : 

Be this thy partial smile from censure free; 

*'Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 


While Young, who, in his © Love of Fame,” complains grievously how 
often * dedications wash an Ethiop white,” was painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton in. perishable prose, Pope was, perhaps, beginning to describe 
the © scorn and wonder of his days,” in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young studied men as much 
as Pope, he would have known how little to have trusted. Young, how- 
ever, was certainly indebted to it for something material; and the duke 
regard for Y Hung, added to his * Lust of Praise,“ procured to All Souls 
College a donation, which was not forgotten by the poet when he dedicated 
& The Revenge.” 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, Case 136, Stiles gergus 
the Attorney General, 14 March, 1740; as authority for the life of a poet, 
But biographers do not always find such certain guides as the oaths of the 
persons whom they record. Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine whe— 
ther two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, were for 
legal considerations. One was dated the 24th of March, 171%, and accounted 
for his Grace's bounty in a style princely and commendable, if not legal — 
t considering that the publick good is advanced by the encouragement of 
ce learning and the polite arts, and being pleased therein with the attempts 


ce of Dr. Young, in consideration thereof, and of the love I bear him, &c.“ 
The other was dated the 1oth of July, 1722. 


Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted the Exeter family, and 
refused an annuity of 1607. which had been offered him for his life it ne | 
would continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing sohcitations ot 
the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace's assurances of providing for him un 
a much more ample manner. It also appeared that the duke had gen 
him a bond for 6ool. dated the 15th of March, 19 21, in consideration 25 
taking several journies, and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons at the duke” desire, and in cone idete- 
tion of his not taking two livings of 200. and 400. in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace's promises of serving and advancing him im the 
world. of 


* 
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Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to give any account. 
Th: attempt to get into parliament was at Chzencester, where Voung <tood 
a contested election. His grace discovered in him talents for oratory as well 
a5 for poetry. Nor was this judgment wrong. Young, alter he took orders 
became a very popular preacher, and was much followed for the grace and 
animation of his delivery. By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, 
according ta the Biographia, deserted. As he was preaching in his tur? at 
at St James's, he plainly perceived it was ont ot his power to command the 
attention of his audience. This so affected the feelings of the preacher, that 
he sat back in the pulpit, and burst into tears. But we must pursue his 
poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a Letter addressed to their 
common friend Tickell. For the secret history of the following lines, if 
they contain any, it is Now vain to seek: 

In joy once join'd, in sorrow, now, for years— 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he and Young used to 
* communicate, to each Other whatever VELSES they wrote, even to the leasT 
+ things.” 

In 1719 appeared a © Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job.” Parker, 
to whom it is dedicated, had not long, by m-ans of the srals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion way be known trum his 
Letter to Curll: * You sem, in the Coilection you propose, to have 
omitted what I think may claim the first place in it; I mean © & Trans- 
lation ſrom Part of Jab, printed by Mr. Tons.” The dedication, u hich 
was ouly suffered to appcar in Mr. Fonson's edition. while it Speaks with 
SMtifaction of his pregent retirement, seems to make an unuzual struggle to 
escape from retirement. But every one who sings in the dark does not sing 
from joy. It is addressed, in no common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, 
of whom he ciearly appears to have had no- kind of knowledze. 

O! his Satires it would not have been impossible to fix the dates without 
e assistance of first editions, which, as you had occasion to observe in your 
account of Dryden, are with dificalty found. We must them have referred 


1 
* 


th 


to the poems, to discover when they were written. For these internal notes 
of time we should not have referred in vain. J he first Satire laments that 
* Guilt's chief foe in Addison is fled.” The second, addtessing himsell, asks, 
I: thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
Vol. 1! 4M 
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The Satires were originally published seperately in folio, under the title 
of © The Universal Passion.“ These passages fix the appearance of the firet 
to about 1725, the time at which it came out. As Young seldom suffered 
his pen to dry, after he had once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that 
he began his Satires soon after he had written the“ Paraphrase on Job.” The 
last Satire was certainly finished in the beginning of the year 1726. In 
December 1725 the king, in his passage from Helvoetsluys, escaped with 
great difficulty from a storm by landing at Rye; and the conclusion of the 


Satire turns the escape into a miracle, in such an encomiastick strain of 


Compliment as poetry too often seeks to pay to royalty. 
From the sixth of these poems we learn, 


Midst empire's charms, how Carolina's heart 
Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art. 


since the grateſul poet tells us, in the next couplet, 


Her favour is diffus'd to that degree, 
Excess of goodness! it has dawn'd on me. 


Her Majesty had stood godmother and given her name to a daughter of the 
Lady whom Young married in 1731; and had perhaps shewn some atten- 
tion to Lady Elizabeth's ſuture husband. 

The fifth Satire, © On Women.” was not published till 17527 ; and the 
sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when in 1728, he gathered them into one publication, 

he prefixed a preface, in which he ol -rves, that * no man can converse 
cc much in the world but, at what he meets with, he must either be insensib.c 
4e or grieve, or be angry or smile. Now to smile at it, and turn it into rid!- 
© cule,” he adds, © I think most eligible, as it hurts ourselves least, and 
e gives vice and folly the greatest offence. Laughing at the misconduct of 
„the world, will ina great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable pas- 
<< sion about it. One pas5ion is more effectually driven out by another than 
e by reason, whatever some teach.” So wrote, and so of course thought, 
the lively and witty satirist at the grave age of almost fifty, who, many years 
earlier in life wrote the © Last Day.” After all, Swift pronounced of these 
satires, that they should either have been more angry, or more merry. 

Is it not somewhat singslar that Young preserved, without any palliation 
this preface, so bluntly decisive in favour of laughing at the world, in the 
same collection of his works which contains the mournful, angry, gloom 
4 Night Thoughts?“ 

At the conclusion of the preface he applies Plato's, beautiful fable of the 


Birth of Love” to modern poetry, with the addition, © that pork a 
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Love, is a little subject to blindness, which makes her mistake her way to 
preferments and houours; and that she retains a dutiful admiration of her 
father's family 3 but divides her favours, and generally lives with her 
mother's relations.” Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to preferments 
or to honours, but was there not something like blindness in the flattery 
which he sometimes forced her, and her sistet Prose, to utter? She was 
always, indeed, taught by him to entertain a most dutiful admiration of 
riches ; but surely Young, though nearly related to Poerry, had no connexion 
with her whom Plato makes the mother of Love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly from the frequent 
bounties which his gratitude records, and from the wealth which he left 
behind him. By © The Universal Passion“ he acquired no vulgar fortune, 
more than three thousand pounds. A considerable sum had already been 
wallowed up in the South-Sea: For this loss he took the vengeance of an 
zuthor. His muse makes poetical use inote than once of a South-Sea 
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It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manuscript Anecdotes, on the authority 
0: Mr. -Rawlinson, that Young, upon the publication of his “ Universal 
passion, received from the Duke of Grafton two thousand pounds; and 
tat, when one of his friends exclaimed, «„ Two thousand pounds for a 
poem!“ he said it was the best bargain he ever made in his lite, for the 
poem was worth four thousand. 

This story may be true; but it 8eems to have been raised from the two 
answers of Lord Burghleigh and Sir Philip Sidney in Spencer's Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without the hope of preterments 
and honours, to such names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Dodington, Mr. 
Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and Sir Robert Walpole, he 
turns to plain panegyric. In 1726, he addressed a poem to Sir Robert 
Vaipole, of which the title Sufficieatly explains the intention. It Young 
must be acknowledged a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour, or did not 
choose, to be a lasting one, “ The Iustalment“ is among the pieces he did 
not admit it 


ito the number of his censeabhle writing), Yet it contains a 


cooplet which pretends to pant after the power of bestowing immottality: 


O how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name 


The bounty of the foriner reign seems to have been continued, possibly 
decreased, in this. Whatever it might have been, the poet thought he de- 
need it; lor he was not ashamed to acknowledge what, without his ac- 
Knowledgment, would now perhaps never have been known : 


My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire, 
The streams of Royal bounty, turned by thee, 
Refresh the dry domains of poesy. 
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Tf the purity of modern patriotism will term Young a pensioner, it must at 
least be confessed he was a gratetul one. 

The reian of the new monarch was ushered in by Young with © Ocean, 
an Ode.” "The hint of it was taken from the royal speech, wich recom- 
mended the encrease and encouragement of the seamen; that they migat be 
« jnvited, rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter into the 
service of their country ;” a plan which humanity must lament ti:3t pclicy 
has not even yet been able, or willing to carry into execution. Prefixed 
to the original publication were an * Ode to the King, Pater Patriz,” and 
ar. © Essay on Lyrick Poetry.” It is but justice to confess, that he }reserved 
neither of them; and that the ode itself, which in the first edi ia and in 
the last, consists of seventy- three stanzas, in the author's 078 ©4100 18 
reduced io forty-nine. Among the omitted passages is a © Wish,“ tnat con- 
cluded we poem, which few would have suspected Y cung of furmn g; en 
of which few, after having iormed it, would confess something hike beit 
shame by suppression. ä | 3 

It stood originally so high in tlie author's opinion, that he Iutuled tne 
poem, © Ocenn, Ode. Concluding with a Wish.“ 1 als Wish coucists ol 
thirteen stanzas. The first runs thus: 

O may I Steal 
Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes ! 
My :::end sincere, 
My judgment clear, 
Ari gentle business my repose ! 

Thie three last stanzas are not more remarkable for just rhymes ; but, 
altuueiher, they will make rather a curious page in the life of Y oung, 

Propicuc schemes, 

Ard golden dreams, 

Mav I, insanguine, cast away! 

Have what I have, 

And Ive, not leave, 
Enamour'd of the present day 


5 


My hours my own ! 
My faults unknown! 
My chief revenue in content! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honest fame ! 


And scorn the labour'd monument! 
Unhurt mv urn 
Lill that great TURN 
TD : : 5 | 
Wucamigbty Nature's self shall die, 


Time 


Time 
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Time cease to glide, 
With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity! 


It is whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu to rhyme, Should fix 
upon a measure in which rhyme abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, 
in his “ Essay on Lyrick Poetry,” prefixed to the poem For the more 


4 harmony likewise I chose the frequent return of rhyme, which laid me 


© under great diificulties, 


Bat difficulties, overcome, give grace and plea- 
ee sure. 


Nor can I account lor the pleasure of rhyme in general (of which the 


© moderns are too fond) but from this truth.” Yet the moderns surely de- 
zerve not much censure for their fondness of what, by his own confession, 


affords pleasure, and abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur to him when he taiked of 
« that great turn” in the stanza just quoted, © But then the writer must 
« take care that the difficulty is overcome. That is, he must make rhyme 
consistent With as perfect sense and expression, as could be expected if he 
ewas perfectly free from that shackle.“ 


Another part of this Essay will convict the following stanza of, what 
every reader will discover in it, “ involuntary burlesque*” 


The northern blast, 
The shatter'd mast, 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 
The breaking spout. 
The stars gone aut i 

The boiling streight, the monster's shock. 


But would the English poets fill quite so many volumes, if all their pro- 
duetions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate essay on each particular 
species of poetry of which they exhibit specimens? 

It Young be not a lyric poet, he is at least a critic in that sort of poetry; 
ard, if his lyric poetry can be proved bad, it was first proved so by his own 
criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milbourne was styled by Pope © the fairest of critics,” only because he 
exlübited his own version of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's which he 
condemned, and with which every reader had it otherwise in his power to 
compare it. Young was surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing 
tv a lyric composition an essay on Lyric Poetry so just and impartial as to 
condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we find indeed no critical 
Essay, but which disdains to shrink from the touchstone of the severest 
critic and which certainly, as I remember to have heard you say, if it con- 
tam some of the worst, contains also some of the best things in the language. 


Soon 
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weare told, that the Ode is the most spirited kind of Poetry, and 
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Soon after the appearance of © Ocean,” when he was almost fifty, Young 
entered into Orders. In April 1728, not long after he put on the gown, 
he was appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of © The Brothers,” which was already in rehearsal, he 
immediately withdrew from the stage. The managers resigned it with 
some reluctance to the delicacy of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to 
«© The Brothers,” the only appendages to any of his three plays which he 
added himself, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. He calls it an his- 
torical Epilogue. Finding that * Guilt's dreadful close his narrow scene 
denied,” he, in a manner, continues the tragedy in the Epilogue, and re- 
lates how Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus 
ce for this night's deed.” 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the biographer of Pope, 
which places the easiness and simplicity of the poet in a singular light. 
When he determined on the Church, he did not address himself to Sherlock, 
to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the best instructions in Theology, but to Pope, 
who, in a youthful frolick, advised the diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas. 
With this treasure Voung retired from interruption to an obscure place in 
the suburbs. His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing of him during 
half a year, and apprehending he might have carried the jest too far, sought 
after him, and found him just in time to prevent what Ruff head calls “ an 
5 irretrievable derangement.” | ' 

That attachment to his ſavourite study, which made him think a poet the 
surest guide in his new profession, left him little doubt whether poetry were 
the surest path to its honours and preferments. Not long indeed alter he 
took orders, he published in prose, 1728, © A true Estimate of Human Life,” 
dedicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations with which it abounds, to 
the Queen; and a sermon preached before the House of Commons, 1729 
on the martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, “ An Apology for Princes, 
* ox the Reverence due to Government.“ But the © Second Discourse, 
the counterpart of his “ Estimate, without which it cannot be called © a 
< true estimate,“ though in 1728 it was announced as © soon to be pub- 
e lished,” never appeared, and his old friends the Muses were not forgot- 
ten. In 1730 he reiapsed to poetry, and.sent into the world © Imperium 
+ Pelagi : a Naval Lyric, written in imitation of Pindar's Spirit, occasioned 
* by his Majesty's Return from Hanover, September, 1729, and the suc- 
& ceeding Peace.” It is inscribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the Prelace 
f that the 
Pi:daric is the mogt spirited kind of Ode. This I speak“ he adds, with 
sufficient candour, * at wy own very great perl. But truth has an eternal 
« title to our conſession, though we ate sure to suffer by 7 Ps Behold, again, 
* the falrest of poets. Young's “ Imperium Pelagi“ was ridiculed in Tield- 
« ings Tom Thumb; but, let us not forget that it was one ot his pieces 
which the author of the“ Night Thoughts” deliberately refused to ow. 


Not 


_— 
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Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published two Epistles to Pope, 
« concerning the Authors of the Age, 1730. Of these poems one occasion 
«ems to have been an apprehension lest, from the liveliness of his satires, 
he should not be deemed sufficiently serious for promotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to the rectory of Welwyn 
in Hertfordshire. In May 1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion with 
this lady arose from his father's acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady 
Anne Wharton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in Oxford- 
shire. Poetry had lately been taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of 
nobility, though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave himself up in some 
measure to the comforts of his new connexion, and to the expectations of 
that preferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at least, 
to the manner in which they had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was “ The Sea-piece,” in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an “ Extempore Epigram on 
© Voltaire;” who, when he was in England, ridiculed, in the company 0: 
the jealous English poet, 66 Milton's allegory of Sin and Death“ 


You are 50 witty, proflizate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 


From the following passage an the poetical Dedication of his © Sea- piece“ 
to Voltaire, it seems that this extemporaneous reproof, if it must be extem- 
poraneous, for what few will now affirm Voitaire to have dezerved any re- 
proof, was Something longer than a distich, and something more gentle than 
the distich just quoted. 


No stranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes, 
On Dorset Downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death provok'd th rage, 
Thy rage provok'd, who sooth'd with gentle rhymes ? 
By © Dorset Downs” he probably meant Mr. Dodington's seat. In Pitt's 


Poems is “ An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastoury in Dorsetshire, 
on the Review at Sarum, 1722.“ 


While with your Dodington retir'd you sit, 
Charm'd with his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 


Thomson, in his Autumn, addressing Mr. Dodington, calls his seat the 
seat of the Muses, ä 


Where, in the secret bower and winding walk, 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay, 


The 
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The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on Philips, the 
second 


Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfecter'd verse, 
With British freedom sing the British song, 


added to Thomson's example and success, might perhaps induce Young, as 
we shall see presently, to write his great work without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published“ The foreign Address, or the best Argument for 
ce Peace, occasioned by the British Fleet and the Posture of Affairs. Writ- 
ce ten in the Character of a Sailor.” It is not to be found in the author's 
tour volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking Pindar, and 
perhaps at last resolved to turn his ambition to some original species of 
poetry. This poem concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which few of 
Young's readers will regret. 


My shell, which Clio gave, which Kings applaud, 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius called abroad, 
Adieu ! 


In a species of poetry altogether his own he next tried his skill, and cuc- 
ceeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1941. Lady Elizabeth had lost, after her 
marriage with Young, an amiable daughter, by her former husband, just 
after She was married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmerston; Mr. Tem- 
ple did not long remain alter his wife, though he was married a cecond time 
to a daughter ef Sir John Ba:inard's, hose son is the present peer. Alr. 
and Mrs. Temple have generally been considered as Philander and Narcisss. 
From the great {riend:hip which constantly subsisted between Mr. Temple 
and Young, as well as from other circumstances, it is probable that the 
poet. had both him and Mrs. Temple in view for these Characters though 
at the same time some passages respecting Philander do not appear to suit 
either Mr. Temple or any other person. with whom Young was known to 
be conneeted vr acquainted, while all the circumstances relating to Narcissa 
have been constantly lound applicable to Y oung's daughter-in-law: 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was wounded by the 1 ho of 
the three persons particularly lamented, none that has read the“ Night 
Thoughts“ (and who has not read them?) needs to be informed. 


Insatiate Archer! could not one sullice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had ll'd her horn. 
| izabeth 
Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and Lady * 
pitied 
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pitied for having to pour the © Midnight Sorrows” of his religious poetry? 
Mrs. Temple died in 1735; Me. Temple four years aſterwards 11740 
and the poet's wife seveu months after Mr. Temple in 1741. Ho could 
me inzatiate Archer thrice slay his peace, in taes?.three persons, © ere thrice 
the moon had fil'd her horn?“ 

But in the short preface to © The Complaiat” he seriously tells us, * that 
« the Oecàsion of this poem was real, not fictitious; and that the facts 
mentioned did naturally pour these moral reflections on the thougit of 
« the writer.” It is probable, therefore, that in these three contradictory lines 
the poet complains more than the father- in-law, the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts, or, it the names be those generally 
supposed, whatever heightening a poet's Sorrow may have given the acts 
to the sorrow Young felt from them, religion and morality are indebted 
for the“ Night Thoughts.“ There is a pleasure sure in sadness which 
mourners only know ! 

Of these po-ms the two or three first have been perused pernaps more 
eagerly and more frequently than the rest. When he got as {ar as the fourth 
or fifth, his original motive tor taking up the pen was answered; his zrief 
was naturally either diminizhed or exhausted. We $Ull had the same pious 
poet; but we hear less of Philander and Narcissa, and less of the moderner 
whom he loved to pity. | 

Mes. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her way to Nice, the 
year after her marriage ; that is, when poetry relates the fact,“ in her Heidal 
boar.” It is more than poetically true, that Young accompanied her to the 
continent. 

I flew, I snatch'd her from the rigid North, 


And bore her nearer to the sun. 


But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the difficulties painted in such 
animated colours in Night the Third. After her death, the remainder of 
the party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. | 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to dwell with more melan- 
choly on the death of Philander and Narcissa, than of his wife. But it ig 
only for this reason. He who runs and reads may remember, that in the 
Night Thoughts” Philander and Narcissa, are often mentioned, and often 
lamented. To recollect lamentations over the author's wilz, the memory 
must have been charged with distinct passages. This lady brought him one 
child, Frederick, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic grief is, in the first instance, to be thanked for these orna- 
ments to our language, it is impossible to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardiness to contend, that worldly discontent had no hand in these joint 
productions of portry and piety. Vet am I by no meaas saure that, 
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at any rate, we should not have had something of the same colour from 


Young's pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness of his satires. In «0 long a 
life, causes for discontent and occasions for grief must have occurred. It is 
not clear to me that his muse was not sitting upon the watch for the first 
which happened. Night J houghts” were not uncommon to her, even 
when first she visited the poet, and at a time when he himself was remark- 
able neither for gravity nor gloominess. In his “ Last Day,” almost his 
earliest poem, he calls her © the melancholy Maid,” | 


hom dismal scenes delight, 
Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 


In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same poem he says 


— Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! bow divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day! 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is said by Spence to have 
sent him a human skull, with a candle in it, as a lamp; and the poet is 
reported to have used it, | 

What he calls © The rue estimate of Human Life,” which has already been 
mentioned, exhihits oaly the wrong side of the tapestry ; and being asked 
why he did not shew the right, he is said to have replied, that he could not. 
By.others it has been told me that this was finished, but that, before there 
existed any copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the man, and to bring 
the gloominess of the © Night Thoughts” to prove the gloominess of 
Young, and to shew that his genius, like the genius of Swift, was in some 
measure the sullen inspiration of discontent ? | 
From them who answer in the affirmative it should not be concealed that, 
though © Invisibilia non decipiunt” appeared upon a deception in Young's 
grounds, and © Ambulantes in horto audierunt vocem Dei” on a building 
in his garden, his parish was indebted to the good humour of the author of 
the © Night Thoughts“ for an assembly and a bowling green. | 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the famous © De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,” always appeared to me to favour more of female weakness 
than of manly reason. He that has too much feeling to speak ill of 
the dead, who if they cannot deſend themselves, are at least ignorant of 
his abuse, will not hesitate- by the most wanton caluniny to destroy the 
quiet, the reputation, the fortune of the living. Yet censure is not heard 


beneath the tomb any more than praise. * De mortuis nil nisi 9 
5 : | 0 
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De vivis nil nisi bonum—” would approach much nearer to good sense. 
Aſter all, the few handfuls of remaining dust which once composed the 
body of the author of the *© Night Thoughts,” feel not much concern whe- 
ther Young pass now for a man of sorrow, or for a“ fellow of infinitegest.” 
To this favour must come the whole family of Yorick, His immortal part, 
wherever that now dwell, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some little consequence 
whether contemporaries believe, and posterity be taught to believe, that his 
debauched and reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom over the evening of his 
father's days, saved him the trouble of feigning a character completely de- 
testable, and succeeded at last in bringing his grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” 

The humanity of the worid, little satisfied with inventing perhaps a me- 
lancholy disposition for the father, proceeds next to invent an argument in 
support of their invention, and chooses that Lorenzo should be Young's own 
son. The Biographia and every account of Young pretty roundly assert this 
to be the fact: of the absolute impossibility of which the Biographia itself, 
in particular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are 
ofa strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the“ Night Thoughts” 
with less satisfaction; who will wich they had still been deceived ; who 
will quarrel with me for discovering that no such character as their Loreazo 
ever yet disgraced human nature, or broke a fathers heart. Yet would these 
admirers of the sublime and terrible be offended, should you set them down 
tor cruel and for savage. | 
Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if it be true, in proportion 
as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we to find the proof? 
Perhaps it is elear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the“ Night Thoughts,” no one expres- 
Sion can be discovered which betrays any thing like the father. In the se- 
cond «e Night” I find an expression which þetrays something else; that 
Lorenzo was his friend : one, it is possible; of his former compamions : one 
of the Duke of Wharton's set. The Poet styles him“ gay Friend;” an ap- 
pellation not very natpra] from a pious inccased father to such a being as 
le paints Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has 8ketched this dreadful portrait, from the sight of 
some of whose features the artist himself must have turned away with horror, 
A subject more shocking, if his only child really sat to him, than the cru- 
eifixion of Michael Angelo; upon the horrid story told of which, Young 
composed a short Poem of fourteen lines in the early part of his life, which 
he did not think deserved to be republished. 

In the first N ight' the address to the Poet's supposed son is, 


Lorenzo, Fortune makes her eourt to thee» 


— 2 
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In the fifth * Night”— 


And burns Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of life ? to hang his a. nest on high ? 


Is this a picture of the son of the rector of Welwyn? 
Eight © Night—” 
In foreign realms (for thou hast travelled far)— 


» 


-which even now does not apply to his son. 
In“ Night” five 


So wept Lorenzo fair Clariss2's fate, 
Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 
And died to give him, orphan'd in his birth? 


At the beginning of the fiſth ** Night! we find 


Lorenzo, to recriminate is just, 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 


But, to cut short all enquiry; if any one of these passages, if any passage 
in ihe poems be applicable, my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. The son of the 
author of the“ Night Thoughts” was not old enough, when they were 
written, to recriminate, or to be a father. The © Night Thoughts” were 
begun immediately after the mournful event of 1741. The first“ Nights“ 
appear in the books of the company of Stationers, as the property of Robert 
Dodsley, 1742. The Preface to“ Night” seven is dated July the 5th, 1744. 
The marriage in consequence of which the supposed Lorenzo was born, 
Happened in May, 1731. Young's child was not born till June 1733. In 
1741 this Lorenzo, this finished infidel, this father to whose education Vice 
had ſor some years put the last hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contradiction, so impossible to 
be true, who could propagate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputation of 

the living and of the dead. 


Who then was Lorenzo ? exclaims the readers I have mentioned. If 


we cannot be sure that he was his son, which would have been finely terrible 
was he not his nephew, his cousin? | 
These are questions which I do not pretend to answer. For the sake of 


human nature, I could wish Lorenzo to have been only the creation of the | 


5 S ES - ” _ 
Poet's fancy: like the Quintus of Arti-Lucretius, © quo nomine, 54 


Polignac, © quemvis Ati:cum intellige. * That this was the case, many 
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expressions in the“ Night Thoughts“ would seem to prove, did not a pas- 
sage in “ Night” Eight appear to shew that he had somebody in his eye for 
the groundwork at least of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo may be 


feigned characters; but a writer does not feign a name of which he only 
gives the initial letter. 


Tell not Calista. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L,— 


The Biographia, not satisfied with pointing out the son of Voung, in that 
son's life-time, as his tather's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the his- 
tory of the son, and tells of his having been forbidden his college at Ox- 
ford for misbehaviour. How such anecdotes, were they true, tend to il- 
lustrate the life of Young, it is not easy to discover. Was the son of the 
2uthor of the © Night Thoughts indeed forbidden his college for a time, at 
one of our universities? The author of © Paradise Lost” is by some sup- 
posed to have been disgracefully ejected from the other. From juvenile 
follies who is free? But, whatever the Biographia choose to relate, the son 
of Young experienced no dismission from his college either lasting or tem- 
pagary* 

Vet, were nature to indulge him with a second youth, and to leave him 
at che ame time the experience of that which is past, he would probably 
Spend i: differently —who would not ?—he would certainly be the occasion 
ol less urieasiness to his father. But, from the same experience, he would 
as certainly, ia the same case, be treated ditterently by his father. 

Young was a poet: poets, wich reverence be it spoken, do not make the 
best parcuts. Fancy and imagination seldom deign to stoop from their 
heights; always stoop un v.iilingly to the low level of commoa duties. Aloof 
irom vulgar lile, they pursus their rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, 
and descend not to earth but when compelied by necessity. The prose of 
ordinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets: 

He, who is connected with the author of the Night Thoughts,” only 
by veneration for the Poet and the. Christian, may be allowed to observe, 
mat Young is one of those, concerning whom, as you remaric in your ac- 
count of Addison, it is proper rather to say © nothing that is false tan all 
that is true.“ | | 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I know, pass for a Lorenzo, 
than see himself vindicated, at the expence of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable 1a a boy to have commired 
nem, it is Surely praise- worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
uanecessary but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Of the « Night Thoughts,“ notwithstanding their author's pro ſessed re- 
urement, all are inscribed to great or to growing names. He had not yet 
weaned 
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weaned himself from Earls and Dukes, from Speakers of the House of 
Commons, Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. In “ Night” Eight the politician plainly betrays himself 


Think no post needful that demands a knave, 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands, 
80 P — thought: think better if you can. 


Vet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of * Night” Nine, weary 
perhaps of courting earthly patrons, he tells his soul, 


| Henceforth 
Thy fatron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of heaven; Eternity thy prize; 
And leave the racers of the world their own. 


The Fourth © Night” was addressed by © a much-indebted Muse“ to the 
Honorable Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the 
Muse under «till greater obligations, by the living of Shenfield in Essex, if 
1t had become vacant. | 

The first © Night” concludes with this passage 


Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides : 
Or Milton, thee, Ah! could J reach your strain: 
Or his who made Meonides our own ! 

Man too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 
Oh had he prest his theme, pursued the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day ! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soar'd, where I sink, and sung immortal man 
How had it blest mankind, and rescued me ! 


To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 1756, the first volume of 
an Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope,” which attempted, whether 
zustly or not, to pluck from Pope his“ Wing of Fire,” and to reduce him 
to a rank at least one degree lower than the first class af English poets. If 
Young accepted and approved the dedication, he countenanced this attack 
upon the fame of him whom he invokes as his Muse. 

Part of © paper-sparing” Pope's Third Book of the © Odyssey, deposited 
in the Museum, is written upon the back of a letter signed E. Young, which 
is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The Letter, dated only May the 
2d, seems obscure ; but there can be little doubt that the friendship he re- 
quests was a literary one, and that he had the highest literary opinion © 


Pope. The request was a prologue, I am told, 
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“% Dear Sir, 


« Having been often from home, I know not if you have done me the 
« favour of calling on me. But, be that as it will, I much want that in- 
« stance of your friendship I mentioned in my last; a friendship I am very 
« £ensible I can receive from no one but yourself. I should not urge this 
« thing so much but for very particular reasons; nor can you be at a loss to 


« conceive how a © trifle of this nature may be of serious moment to me; and 
« while I am in hopes of the great advantage of your advice about it, [ shall 
« not be so absurd as to make any further step without it. 
much engaged, and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 


Nay, even after Pope's death, he says, in © Night” Seven: 


Either the © Essay,“ then, was dedicated to a patron who disapproved its 
doctrine, which I have been told by the author was not the case; or Young | 
appears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedication, an opinion enter- "4 
ined of his friend through all that part of life when he must have been best 
able to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short passages, which stand 
almost together in“ Night” Four, should not be excluded. They afford 
a picture, by his own hand, from the study of which my readers may choose 
to form their own opinion of the features of his mind and the complexiou 


Of loitering here, of death defrauded long; » 
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May the 2d. 


I know you are 


« I am, Sir, your most faithful 
5 «© and obedient servant, 
« E. YOUNG. 


Pope, who couldst make immortals, art thou dead? 


Ah met the dire effect 


Of old so gracious (and let that suffice), 
very master knows me not. 


I've been so long remember'd Pm forgot. | 
a 4d 
When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 


They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 
And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow, 


Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court - favour, yet untaken, I becjege« 


Y O U N GC. 


If this song lives, Posterity shall know 

One, though in Britz ein born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought e v'n 20.9 might come a day too late 3 
Nor on his subtle death- bed plant'd his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state, 


Deduct from the writer's age * twice told the period Spent on $tubborn 
Troy,“ and you will still leave him more than forty when he sate down to 
the miserable siege of court-favour. He has before told us 


6 A fool at forty 1s a fool indeed,” 


After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in consequence of what 
the General thought his © death- bed.“ 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after he was sixty, of which I have 
been led to say so much, I hope by the wish of doing justice to the living 
and the dead, it was the desire of Young to be principally known. He en- 
titled the ſour volumes. which he published himself. « The Works of the 

Author of the Night Thoughts.” While it is remembered that from these 
he excluded many of his writings, let it not be ſorgotten that the rejected 
pieces contained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue, or of religion. 
Were every thing that Young ever wrote to be publisbed, he would only ap- 
pear perhaps in a less respectable liglit as a poet, and more des picable as 4 
dedicator: he would not pass for a wore christian, or for a worse man. 
This enviable praise is due to Young, Gan it be claimed by every writer? 
His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no right to zuppress. They all, 


I believe, speak, not a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours re- | 
ceived; and I know not whether the author, who has once solemnly printed 


an acknowledgement of a favour, should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or discredit of Young, as a poet, that of his “ Night 
& Thoughts” the French are particularly fond? 

Of the © Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beaucleck,” dated 1740, all I know 
is, that I find it in the late body of English Poetry, and that I am 8orry te 
find it there. FR 

Notwithstanding the ſarewell which he seemed to have taken in the 
te Night Thoughts” of every thing which bore the least resemblance to am- 
bition, he dipped again in politics. In 1745 he wrote “ Reflections on the 
< public Situation of the Kingdom, addressed to the Duke of Newcastle; 

indignant, as it appears, to behold 


Fa pope-bred princeling crawl ashore, 

And whistle cut throats, with those swords that scrap'd 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance, 

To cut his passage to the British throne, 
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This political poem might be called a “* Night Thought.” Indeed it was 
originally printed as the conclusion of the“ Night Thoughts.” though he 
did not gather it with his other works. . 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's “ Devout Meditations” is a 
Leiter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald 
Macauly, Esq ; thanking him tor the book, which he says“ he shall never 
« Jay far out of his reach: for a greater demonstration of a sound head 
and a sincere heart He never saw.“ 

In 1553, when * The IMothers“ had lain by him above thirty years, it 
appeared upon the stage. If any part of his fortune had been acquired hy 
<«rvility of adulation, he now determined to deduct from it no inconsiderable 
sum, as a gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. To this 
sum he hoped the profits of © The Brothers” would amount. In this cal- 
culation he was deceived ; but by the bad success of his play the Society was 
not a loser. The author made up the sum he originally intended, which 
was a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose publication, entituled, 
« The Centaur not fabulous, in six Letters to a Friend on the Liſe in 
Vogue.” The conclusion is dated November 29, 1754. In the third Letter 
is described the deatin-bed of the © gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished 
and most © wretched Altamont.” His last words were“ My principles 
% have poisoned iny friend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, my un- 
„ kinness has murdered my wife!“ Either Altamont and Lorenzo were 
the twin production of fancy, or Young was unlucky enough to know two 
characters who bore no little resemblance to each other in perfection of 
wickedness. Report has been accuſtomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

© The Old Man's Relapse,“ occasioned by an Epistle to Walpole, if writ- 
ten by Young, which I much doubt, must have been written very late in 
life. It has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany published thirty years be- 
lore his death. In 17 68, he exhibited * the Old Man's Relapse“ in more 
than words, by again becoming a dedicator, and publishing a sermon ad- 
dressed to the King. 

The lively Letter in prose on © Original Composition,” addressed to 
Richardson the author of Clarissa, appeared in 1759. Though he despair 

of breaking through the frozen obstructions of age and care's incumbent 

cloud, into that flow of thought and brightness of expression which sub- 

* jects so polite require ;” yet is it more like the production of untamed, un- 
viidled youth, than of jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put him 
iu mind of Ovid's zevenfold channels of the Nile at the conflagration. 
ostia septem 
Pulverulenta vocant, Septem sine flunune valles. 


Vor, I. 4 O Such 
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Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, which was so much 
less in value than in bulk, that it required barns for strong boxes, and a 
yoke of oxen to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a ſamine of invention in the land, we must travel, he says, like 
Joseph's brethren, far for food; we must visit the remote and rich antients, 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home ; that, like the widow's 
cruse, is divinely replenished from within, and affords us a miraculuus de- 
light. He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, that Heaven's latest 


editions of the human mind may be the most correct and fair? And John- 


son, he tells us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong, to his own 
hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his 
head, and buried himself under it. 

Is this © cares incumbent cloud,” or © the frozen obstructions of age? 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his “fall from Homer's 
numbers, free“ as air, lofty and harmonious as the spheres, into childish 
shackles and © tinkling sounds; for putting Achilles in petticoats a second 
time:“ but we are told that the dying swan talked over an Epic plan with 
Young a ſew weeks before his decense. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, as he confeszes, that he 
might erect a monumental marble to the memory of an old friend. He, who 
employed his pious pen for almost the last time in thus doing justice to tho 
exemplary death-bed of Addison, might probably, at the close of his own 
life, afford no unuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postcript he writes to Richardson, that he will see in his next how 
far Addison is an original. But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as“ sent by Lord Melcombe 
« to Dr. Young, not long before his Lordship's death,” were indeed so sent, 
but were only an introduction to what was there meant by“ The Muse's 
« latest Spark.“ The poem is necessary, whatever may be its merit, since 
the preface to it is already printed. Lord Melcombe called his Tusculum 
La Trappe.“ 


Love thy country, wish it well, 
Not with too intense a care, 

Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didst not share. 


Envy's censure, Flattery's praise, 
With unmoved indifference view ; 

Learn to tread Life's dangerous mazes 
With unerring Virtue's clue. 


Void of strong desire and fear, 
Life's wide ocean trust no more; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 
With the tide, but near the shore, 


Thus 
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Thus prepar'd, thy shorten'd sail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increase, 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
Watt thee to the Port of Peace. 
Keep thy conscience from offence, 
And tempestuous pass ions free, 
90, when thou art called from hence, 
Easy shall thy passage be; 
Easy shall thy passage be, 
Chearful thy allotted stay, 
Short the account 'twixt God and thee; 
Hope shall meet chee on the way; 


Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's self shall let thee in, 

Where its never changing state 
Full perfection shall begin.” 


The Poem was accompanied by a Letter. 


A Trappe, the 25th of Oct. F761» 


Dear Sir, 
* You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your amusement; I now 
dend it you as a present. If you please to accept of it, and arc illing that 
our friendship should be known when we are gone, you will be pleased 
to leave this among those of your own papers that may possthly see the 
ight by a posthumous publication. God send us health while we stay, 
and an easy journey! 
« My dear Dr. Young, 
« Yours, most cordially, 
© MELCOMBE.” 


In 1962, a short time before his death, Young published © Resignation.“ 
Notwithstanding the manner in which it was really forced from him by the 
worid, criticism has treated it with no common severity. If it shall be thought 
not to deserve the highest praise, on the other side of fourscore, by whom, 
except by Newton and by Waler, has praise been merited? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Shakspeare, I am indebted 
ior the history of © Resignation.“ Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, in the 
mist of her grief for the loss of the admiral, derived consolation from the 
perucal of the © Night Thoughts,” Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Y oung, Mrs. Boscawen derived still further 
consolation ; and to that visit She and the world were indebted for this poem. 


!t compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following lines: 
40 2 Vet 


Yet, write I must, A Lady mes, 
How shameful her request! 

My brain in labour with dull rhyme, 
Her's teeming with the best! 


And again 
A friend you have and I the same, 
Whose prudent soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in your distress. 


That friend, the spirit of my theme 
Extracting for your ease, 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common; such as these. 


By the same Lady I am enabled to say, in her own words, that Young's 
unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage in the companion, than 
even in the author; that the Christian was in him a character still more 
inspired, more enraptured, more sublime than the poet; and that, in his 
ordinary conyersation, | | 


—letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 


Notwithstanding Young had said, in his“ Conjectures on original Com 
position,“ that © blank verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, re- 
c inthroned in the true language of the Gods :” notwithstanding he adm 
nistered consolation to his own grief in this immortal language. Mrs Bos- 
cawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the christian were applying this comfort, Young had 
himself occasion for comfort, in consequence of the sudden death of Rich- 
ardson, who was printing the former part of the poem. Of Richardson“ 
death he says . | 


When heaven would kindly get us free, 
And earth's enchartment end; 

It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend, 

To © Resignation“ was prefixed an Apology for its appearance: t 
which more credit is due than to the generality of such apologies, from 
Young's unusual anxiety that no more productions of his old age should 
disgrace his frmer fame. In his will, dated February 1760, he desires ol 
his executors, zz a particular manner, that all his manuscript book and wit 
tings whatever, might be burned, except his book of accounts . 
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In September 1764 he added a kind of codicil, wherein he made it his 


dying intreaty to his housekeeper, to whom he left 10001. © that all his ma- 
« yuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was dead, which would greatly 
« oblige her deceased friend.” 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friendships, to know 
that Young, either by surviving those he loved, or by outliving their afec- 
tions, could only recollect the names of two #rzends, his housekeeper and a 
hatter, to mention in his will; and it may serve to repress that testamentary 
pride, which too often seeks for s0unding names and titles, to be informed 
that the author of the © Night Thoughts” did not blush to leave a legacy to 
his & friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate.” Of these two 
remaining friends, one went before Young. But, at eighty-four © where,” 
ac he asks in The Centaur, is that world into which we were born?“ 

The 5ame humility which marked a hatter and housekeeper for the friends 
of the author of the © Night Thoughts,” had before bestowed the same title 
on his footman, in an epitaph in his “ Church-yard” upon James Barker, 
dated 1749 ; which I am glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill- nature than 
wit, in akind of novel published by Kidgell in 1755, called“ The Card,” 
under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 


In April 1765, at an age to which tew attain, a period was put to the life 
ol Young, 


He had perſormed ns duty ſor three or four years, but he retained his in- 
tellects to the last. 

Much is told in the © Biographia,” which I know not to have been true, 
of the manner of his burial : of the master and children of a charity- school, 
which hie founded in his parish, who neglected to attend their benefactor's 
corpse ; and of a bell which was not caused to toll as often as upon those 
occasions bells usually toll. Had that humanity, which is here lavished 
upon things of little cons2quence either to the living or to the dead, been 
Sewn in its proper place to the living, I should have had less to say about 
Lorenzo. They who lament that these misfortunes happened to Young, 
lorget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, in the Preface to © Night” 
Seven, for resenting his friend's request about his funeral. 


During some part af his life Young was abroad, but I have not been able 
to learn any particulars. 


In his seventh Satire he says, 


When, after battle, I the field have sf N 
Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men, 


Itis known also, that from this or from some other field he once wandered 
Into the camp, with a classic in his hand, which he was reading intently ; 
and had some difficulty to prove that he was only an absent poet, and not a 
PY. 

The 
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The curious reader of Young's life will naturally inquire to what it was 
owing that, though he lived almost forty years after he took Orders, which 
included one whole reign uncommonly long, and part of another, he was 
never thought worthy of the least preferment. The author of the Night 
ce Thoughts“ ended his days upon a Living which came to him from his 
College without any favour, and to which he probably had an eye when he 
determined on the Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this dis- 
tance of time, far from easy. The parties themselves know not often, at 
the instant, why they are neglected, or why they are preferred. The ne— 
glect of Young is by some ascribed to his having attached himeelf to the 
Prince of Wales, and to his having preached an offer:zive sermon at St. 
James's. It has been told me that he had two hundred a year in the late 
reign, by the patronage o: Walpole; and that, whenever any one reminiied 
the King of Young, the only answer was, „he has a pension.“ All the 
light thrown on this inquiry, by the following Letter from Secker, only 
Serves to shew at what a late period of life the author of the © Night 
* Thoughts” solicited preſerment : 
Deanery of St. Paul's, July 8, 1758. 

« Good Dr. Young, 

« J have long wondered, that more suitable notice of your great merit 
te hath not been taken by persons in power. But how to remedy the omis- 
5e sion I see not. No encouragement hath ever been given me to mention 
ce things of this nature to his Majesty. And therefore, in all likelihood, 
ce the only consequence of doing it would be weakening the little influence, 
« which else 1 may possibly have on some other occasions. Your A 
* and your reputation set you above the need of advancement; and your 
ce gentiments, above that concern for it, on your ewn account, which, on 


ce that of the public, is sincerely felt by, : 
my . : | ce Your loving Brother, 


cc Tuo. Cant.” 
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same verse which contains © oblitus meorum,” contains also“ obliviscendas 
« et illis.“ The brittle chain of worldly triendsbip and patronage is broken 
as effectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, as when the other does. 


To the vessel which is sailing from toe shore, it only appears that the shore 
also recedes; in lile it is truly thus. 


He who retires from the world will 
find himself, in reality, deserted as fast, if not faster, by the world. The 
public is not to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress; to be threat- 
ened with desertion, in order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Notwithstanding his fre- 
quent complaints of being neglected, no hand was reached out to pull him 
{rom that retirement of which he declared himself enamoured. Alexander 
asigned no palace for the residence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly sa- 
tisfaction with his tub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of the author of the * Night 
Thoughts,” Thoped to have given you an account from the best authority: 
but who shall dare to say, To-morrow I will be wise or virtuous, or to- 
morrow I will do a particular thing? Upon enquiring for his housckeeper, 
[ learned that she was buried two days before I reached the town of her 
abode. 

In a Letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to Count Haller, 
T5charner says, he has lately spent four days with Young at Welwyn, where 
the author tastes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire. “ Every 


ting about him shews the man, each individual being placed by rule. A!! 
5 neat without art. 


He is very pleasant in converz<tion, and extremely 
polite,” 


This, and more, may possibly be true, but Tscharner's was a first visit, 
4 visit of curiosity and admiration, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among readers is not true 
mat he was Fielding's Parson Adams. The original of that famous paint- 
ing was William Young, who was a clergyman. He supported an uncom- 
lortable existence by translating for the booksellers lrom Greek; and, if he 
ad not seem to be his own friend, was at least no man's enemy. Yet the 
hicility with which this report has gained belicf in the world, argues, were 
it not sufficiently known, that the author of the © Night Thoughts” bore 
some resemblance to Adams. | 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the perusal of books is not 
unworthy imitation. When any passage pleased him, he appears to have 
ioded down the leaf. On these passages he bestowed a second reading. 
But the labours of man are too frequently vain. Before he returned to much 
o what he had once approved, he died. Many of his books, which I have 


deen, are by those notes of approbation so swelled beyond their real bulk, 
that they will hardly shut. 


What 
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What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame? 
8 Earth's highest station ends in Here he lies ! 
And dust to dust concludes her noblest song. 


The author of these lines is not without his His gacet. 

By the good sense of his son, it contains noue of that praise which no 
marble can make the bad or the foolish merit; which, without the direction 
of a stone or a turf, will find its way, sooner or later, to the deserving. 


M. 8. 
Optimi parentis 
EDWAR DI Younc, LL. D. 
Hujus Ecclesiæ rect. 
Et Elizabeth 
fem. prænob. 
Conjugis ejus amantissimæ 
Pio & gratissimo animo 
Hoc marmor posuit 
F. V. 
Filius superstes- 


Is it not strange that the author of the“ Night Thoughts” has inscribed 
no monument to the memory of his lamented wife? Yet, what marble will 
endure as long as the poems ? a 


Such, my good friend, is the account which I have been able to collect 


of the great Young. That it may be long before any thing like what I have 
Just transcribed be necessary for you, is the sincere wish of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 


Lincoln's-Inn, HERBERT CRO T, Jun. 


Sept. 1780. 


P. S. This account of Young was seen by you in manuscript, you know, 


Sir; and, though I could not prevail on you to make any alterations, you | 


insisted on striking out one passage, because it said, that, if I did not wah 
you to live long for your sake, I did for the sake of myself and of the world. 
But this postscript you will not see before the printing of it; and I will 535 
here, in spite of you, how I feel myself honoured and bettered by your 
friendship: and that, if I do credit to the church, after which I always 
longed, and for which I am now going to give in exchange the bar, though 
not at so late a period of life as Young took orders, it will be owing, in 1 
small measure, to my having had the happiness of calling the author 0 
« The Rambler” my friend. 


Oxford, 
Sept, 17 82. 
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Of Young's Poems it is difficult to give any general character; for he 
bas no uniformity of manner: one of his pteces has ao great resemblance to 
another. He began to write early, and continued long; and at different 
times had different modes of poetical excelleace in view. His numbers are 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes rugged ; his style is sometimes concates 
nated, and sometimes abrupt; sometimes diffusive, and sometimes concise. 
His plan seems to have started in his mind at the present moment, and his 
thoughts appear the effect.of chance, sometimes adverse, and sometimes 
lucky, with very little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of the writers whom experience improves, and who ob- 
serving their own faults become gradually correct. Hi Poem on tue Last 
Day,” his first great performance, has an equability and propriety, which 
he afterwards either never endeavoured or never attained. Many para- 
graphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is languid ; the plan is 
too much extended, and a succession of images divides and weakens the 
general conception ; but the great reason why the reader is disappointed is, 
that the thought of the LAST Day makes every man more than poetical, 
by spreading over his mind a general obscurity of sacred horror, that op- 
presses distinction, and disdains expression. | | 

His story of“ Jane Grey” was never popular. It is written with ele- 
gance enough, but Jane is too heroic to be pitied. 

The Universal Passion“ is indeed a very great performance. It is said 
to he a series of Epigrams: but if it be, it is what the author intended: 
his endeavour was at the production of striking distichs and pointed sen- 
tences; and his distichs have the weight of solid sentimeut, and his points 
the sharpuess of resistless truth, 

His characters are often selected with discernment, and drawn with nice- 
ty; his illustrations are often happy, and his reflections often just. His 
species of satire is between those of Horace and Juvenal; and he has the 
gaiety of Horace without his laxity of numbers, and the morality of Juve- 
nal with greater variation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the sur- 
lace of life; he never penetrates the recesses of the mind, and therefore the 
whole power of his poetry is exhausted by a single perusal ; his conceits 
please only when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his “ Paraphrase on Job” 
may be considered as a version; in which he has not, I think, been unsuc- 
cessful; he indeed favoured himself, by chusing those parts which most 
easily admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyric attempts, ia which he seems to have been 
under some malignant influence: he is always labouring to be great, and 
at last is only turgid. | 

In his (Night Thoughts” he has exhibited a very wide display of original 

poetry, variegated with deep reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness 
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of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and 
of every odour.. This is one of the few poems in which blank verse could 
not be changed for rhy»2 but with disadvantage. The wild diſſusion of the 
sentiments, and the digressive sallies of imagination, would have been com- 
pressed and restrained by confinement to rhyme. The excellence of this 
work is not exactness but copiousness ; particular lines are not to be re- 
garded ; the power is in the whole, and in the whole there is a magnificence 
like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity. 

His last poem was the © Resignation ;” in which he made, as he was ac- 
customed, an experiment of a new mode of writing, and succeeded better 
than in his © Ocean” or his « Merchant.” It was very ſalsely represented 
as a proof of decaying faculties. There is Young in every stanza, such as 
he often was in his highest vigour. : 

His tragedies not making part of the Collection, I had forgotten, till Mr. 
Steevens recalled them to my thoughts by remarking, that he seemed to have 
one favourite catastrophe, as his three Plays all concluded with Javish sui— 
cide ; a method by which, as Dryden remarked, a poet easily rids his scene 
of persons whom he wants not to keep alive. In “ Busiris” there are the 
greatest ebullitions of imagination; but the pride of Busiris is such as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote fram known liſe to raise 
either grief, terror, or indignation. The“ Revenge” approaches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and therefore keeps possession of 
the stage: the first design scems suggested by © Othello ;” but the reflecti- 
ons, the incidents, and the diction, are original. The moral observations 
are so introduced, and so expressed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of © The Brothers” I may be allowed to say nothing since no- 
thing was ever said of it by the publick. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry, that it abonnds in thought, but 
without much accuracy or selection. When he lays hold of an illustration, 
he pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes happily, as in his parallel of 
Duickstlover with Pleasure, which T have heard repeated with approbation 
by a Lady, of whose praise he would have been justly proud, and which 1s 
very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact; but sometimes he is less 
Tucky, as, when in his “ Night Thoughts,” having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the cluster of creation, he 
thinks on a cluster of grapes, and says, that they all hang on the great vine, 
drinking © the nectareous juice of immortal lite.” 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In the © Last Day,” he 
hopes to illustrate the re assembly of the atoms that compose the human 
body at the & Trump of Poom,” by the collection of bees into a SWAIM at 
the tinkling of a pan. 
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The Prophet says of Tyre, that * her Merchants are Princes, * Young 
says of Tyre in his Merchant,” 


Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne, 


Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 


He has the tzick of joining the turgid and familiar: to buy the alliance 
of Britain, © climes were paid down.” Antithesis is his favourite. They 
for kindness hate;“ and © because she's right, she's ever in the wrong.“ 

His versification is his own, neither his blank nor his rhyming lines have 
any resemblance to those of former writers; he picks up no hemistichs, he 
copies no favourite expressions; he ems to have laid up no stores of 
thought or diction, but to owe all to the fortuitous suggestions of the pre- 
sent moment. Yet I have reason to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new design, he then laboured it with very patient industry, and that he 


composed with great labour, and Irequent revisions. 


His verszs are formed by no certain model; tor he is no more like himself 
in his different productions than he is like others. He seems never to have 
studied prosody, nor to have had any direction but from his own ear. But 
wich all his defects, he was 2 man of genius and a poet. 
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O DAVID MALLET, having no written memorial, I am able to give 
no other account than such as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a very slight personal knowledge. | 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a clan, that became, about 
Sixty years ago, under the conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so in- 
famous for violence and robbery, that the name was annulled by a legal abo- 
Aition ; and when they were all to denominate themselves anew, the father, 
I suppose, of this author, called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, compelled to be Janitor 
of the High School at Edinburgh; a mean office, of which he did not af- 
terwards delight to hear. But he surmounted the disadvantages of his birth 
and fortune; {or when the Duke of Montrose applied to the College of 
Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his sons, Malloch was recommended; and 
I never heard that he dishonoured his credentials. ; 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they were entrusted to his 
care; and having conducted them round the common circle of modish tra- 
vels, he returned with them to London, where, by the influence of the family 
in which he resided, he naturally gained admission to many persons of the 
highest rank, and the highest character, to wits, nobles, and statesmen- 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the series. His first wi 
duction was William and Margaret* ;” of which, though it contains no- 
thing very striking or difficult, he has been envied the reputation; and pla- 

giarism has been boldly charged, but never proved. | Not 


$ « Plain Dealer,” No. 36s 
last edition of hi 


„ Mallet's „William and Margaret” was printed in Aaron Hill' 85 
July 24, 1724. In its original state it was very different from what it is in the 
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Not long afterwards he published the © Excursion” (1928); a desultory 
and capricious view of such scenes of Nature as his fancy led him, or his 
knowledge enabled him, to describe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit. 
Many of the images are striking, and many of the paragraphs are elegant, 
The cast af diction seems to be copied from Thomson, whose „S8, sons“ 
were then in their full blossom of reputation. He has Thomson's beauties 
and his ſaults. 

His poem on “ Verbal Criticism“ (1733) was written to pay court to 

Pope, on a subject which he either did not understand or willingly misrepre- 
sented; and is little more than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a 
fragment which Pope printed in a Miscellany long before he engrafted it into 
a regular poem There is in this piece more pertness than wit, and more 
confidence than knowledge. The versification is tolerable, nor can critieism 
allow it a higher praise. 
His first tragedy was © Eurydice,” acted at Drury Lane in 17313 of 
which I know not the reception nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned 
as a mean performance. He was not then too high to accept a Prologue and 
Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation so as to be no 
longer distinguished as a Scvt, he seems inclined to disencumber himself 
from all adhecences of his original, and took upon him to change his name 
irom Scotch Malloch to English Mallet, without any imaginable reason of 
prefe cnce which the eye or car cau discover. What other proots he gave 
ol respect to his native country, I know not; but it was remarked of him, 
that he was the Only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. 

About this time Yope, whom he visited familiarly, published his © Essay 
on Man,“ but concealed the author; and whea Mallet entered one day, Fope 
acid him Slightly what there was new. Mallet told him, that the newest 
picce was Something called an “ Essay on Man,” which he had inspected 
idly, and seeing the utter inability of the author, who had neither skill in 
writing nor knowledge of his subject, had tossed it away. Pope, to punish 
his sell: conceit, told him the secret. ; 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being prepared (1740) ſor the press, 
Mallet was employed to prefix a Life, which he bas written with elegance, 
perhaps with some affectation; but with so much more knowledge of history 
than of science, that when he afterwards undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might perhaps forget that Marlborough was 
a general, as he had forgotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven {rom the palace, aud, setting him- 
elf at the head of the opposition, kept a separate court, he endeavoured to 
encrease his popularity by the patronage of literature, and made Mallet his 
under-Secretary, with a salary of two hundred pounds a year; Thomson 
key ise had a pension; and they were associated in the composition of the 

Masque of Alfred,” which in its original state was played at Clieſden in 

| ww | | | 1740; 


1740; it was afterwards almost wholly changed by Maket, and brought upon 
the stage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with no great success. 

Mallet, in a ſamiliar conversation with Garrick, discoursing of the dili- 
gence which he was then exerting upon the © Life of Marlborough,” let 
him lu ow that in the series of great men, quickly to be exhibited, he should 
Find a nich for the hero of the theatre. Garrick professed to wonder by 
what artifice he could be introduced ; but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he should fix him in a conspicuous place. Mr, 
Mallet, says Garrick, in his gratitude of exultation, “have you left aff to 
« write for the stage?“ Mallet then confessed that he had a drama in his 
hands. Garrick promised to act it: and“ Alfred” was produced. 

The long retardation of the Life of the duke of Marlborough chews, with 
strong conviction, how little confidence can be placed in posthumous re- 
nown. When he died, it was soon determined, that his story should be de- 
livered to posterity; and the papers supposed to contain the necessary in- 
formation were delivered to the lord Molesworth, who had been his favou- 
rite in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the same papers were transferred 
with the same design to Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigencies 
put them in pawn. They then .remained with the old dutchess, who in 
her will assigned the task to Glover and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand 
pounds, and a prohibition to insert any verses. Glover rejected, I suppose, 
with disdain the legacy, and devolved the whole work upon Mallet; who 
bad from the late duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his indystry, 
and who talked of the discoveries which he made; hut left not, when he died, 
any historical labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published“ Mustapha“ with a 
Prologue by Thomson, not mean, but far inferior to that which he had re- 
ceived from Mallet for * Agamemnon.” The Epilogue said to be written 
by a friend, was composed in haste by Mallet, in the place of one promised, 
which was never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the Prince his mas- 
ter. It was acted at Drury Lane in 1739, and was well received, but was 
never revived, 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned, the masque of 
& Alfred,” in conjunction with Thomson. N 

For some time aſterwards he lay at rest. After a long interval, his next 
work was © Amyntor and Theodora, (1747), a long story in blank verse; 
in which it cannot be denied that there is copiousness and elegance of lan- 
guage, vigour of sentiment, and imagery well adapted to take pore mare” 
the fancy. But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant for one hut 
dred and twenty pounds. The first sale was not great, and it 15 now r 
forgetfulness. 5 5 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his depen 
found his way to Bolingbroke; a man whose pride an 
his kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was conten? 
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by an act, which I hope was unwillingly performed. When it was found 
that Pope had clandestinely printed an unauthorised pamphlet called © The 
« Patriot King,” Bolingbroke, in a. fit of useless fury, resolved to blast his 
memory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his vengeance. 
Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit, to refuse the office ; and was te- 
warded, not long aftet, with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written during the opposition to 
Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he supposed, in perpetuity. These, 
among the rest, were claimed by the will. The question was referred to 
arbitrators ; but, when they decided against Mallet, he refused to yield to the 
award ; and by the help of Miller the bookseller, published all that he could 
find, but with success very much below his expectation. 

In 1755, his masque of Britannia,” was acted at Drury Lane; and his 
tragedy of «© Elvira” in 1763; in which year he was appointed keeper of 
the Book of Eatries for ships in the port of London. 

ln the beginning of the last war, when the nation was exasperated by ill 
Success, he was employed to türn the public vengeance upon Byng, and 
wrote a letter of accusation under the character of a * Plain Man.” The 
paper was with great industry circulated and dispersed ; and he, for his 
«£a30nable intervention, had a considerable pension bestowed upon him, 
which he retained to his death. : 

Towards the end of his liſe he went with his wife to France; but after a 
while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to England, and died 
in April 196g, | 

He was twice married, and by his firzt wife had several children, One 
daughter wh married an Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy 
clied  Almida,” which was acted at Drury Lane. His second wife was the 
daughter of a nobleman's steward, who had a considerable fortune, which 
he took care to retain in her own hands. | 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly formed, his appearance 
till he grew corpulend was agreeable, and he suffered it to want no recom- 
mendatipn that dress could give it. His conversation was elegant and eas: 
The rest of his character may, without injury to his memory, Sink iuto 
Silence, 

Asa writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. There is no species of 
composition in which he was eminent. His Dramas had their day, a short 
day, and are forgotten: his blank verse seems to my car the echo of Thom- 
wn. IIis Life of Bacon“ is known as it is appended to Bacon's volumes, 
but is no longer mentioned. His works are such as a writer, bustling in 
the world, Shewing himself in publick, and emerging occasionally from time 
to time into notice, might keep alive by his pers onal influence; but which 
conveying little information, and giving no great pleasure, must soon give 


IN . . . 3 
Y, as the succession of things produces new topicks of conversation, and 
other modes of amusement. 
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ARK AKENSIDE was born on the ninth of November, 1721, at 
M dewcastle upon Tyne. His father Mark was a butcher, of the Pres- 
byterian sect; his mother's name was Mary Lumsden. He received the firs: 
part of his education at the grammar-school of Neweastle; and was af. 
terwards instructed by Mr. Wilson, who kept a private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, that he might qualify 
himself for the office of a dissenting minister, and received some assistance 
from the fund which the Dissenters employ in educating young men of scanty 
fortune. But a wider view of the world opened other scenes, and prompted 
other hopes: he determined to study physic, and repaid that contribution, 
waich, being received for a diſſerent purpose, he justly thought it dishonour- 
able to retain. | | 
Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting minister, he ceased to 
be a Dissenter, I know not. He certainly retained an unnecessary and out- 
rageous zeal for what he called and thought liberty; a zeal which sometimes 
disguises from the world, and not rarely from the mind which it possesses, 
an envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness ; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an 1mp2tuous es- 
gerness to subvert and confound, with very little care what shall be 
established. : 

kenside was one of those poets who have felt very early the motions of 
genius, and one of those students who have very early stored their memortes 
with sentiments and images. Many of his performances were produced in . 
youth ; and his greatest work, © The Pleasures of Imagination, 2 
in 1744. I have heard Dodsley, by whom it was published, relate 4g 
when the copy was offered him, the price demanded for it, which wo 2 
hundred and twenty pounds, being such as he was not inclined to * 45 
cipitately, he carried the work to Pope, who, having looked into it a 2 
him not to make a niggardly offer ; for © this was no every- day e 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical knowledge; an 
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ing to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published a thesis, or disserta- 
on. The subject which he chose was“ The Origina! an! Growth of the 
Human Tœtos:“ in which he is said to have departed, with great judgment, 
from the opinion then established, and to have delivered that which has 
been since confirmed and received. 

Akenside was a young man, warm with every notion that by nature or 
accident had been connected with the Sound of liberfy, and by an eccen- 
tricity which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover of contradiction, 
and no friend to any thing established. He adopted Shaftesbury's {oolish 
azcertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth. For this he 
was attacked by Warburton, and defended by Dyson; Warburton after- 
wards reprinted his remarks at the end of his dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments which have been produced in a long and 
eager discussion of this idle question, may easily be collected. If ridicule 
he applied to any position as the test of truth, it will then become a ques- 
tion whether such ridicule be just; and this can only be decided by the ap- 
plication of truth, as the test of ridicule. Two men fearing, one a real and 
the other a fancied danger, will be for a while equally exposed to the ine- 


ly | vitable cn equences ol cowardice conemptuous censure, and ludicrous re- 

ce Peentation ; and the true state of both cases must be known, before it can 

ty de decided whose terror 1s rational, and whos? is ridiculous 3 who is to be 

ed Fitied, and who to be despized. Both are for a while equally exposed to 

n, WH kaehter, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

ut- la the revisal of his poem, which he died before he had finished, he omit- 
ied the lines which had given occasion to V arburton's objections. 

| t9 H- pablishedg soon after his return from J. eyden (1745), his first collec- 

Jute ton of odes ; and was impelled by his rage of pA, em to write a very acri- 

mes wonious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes under the name of Curio, 

50S, as the Letrayer of his country- 

d of 


being now to live by his profession, he first commenced physician at Nor- 


; £2" thatpton, where Dr. Stonchouse then practised, with such reputation and 
| be zaccess, that a stranger was not likely to gain grou nd upon him. Akenside 
ted the contest a While; and having deafened the place with clamours for 
ns of liberty, removed to Hampstead, where he resided more than two years, and 
zories then fixed himself in London, the proper place for a man of accomplst-, 
in his T ments like his. 
yeared At London he was known as a poet, but was still to make his Way as 2 
that paysician; and would perhaps have been reduced to great exigencies, but 
as an at Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that has not mauy examples, 
ie pre. flowed him three hundred pounds a year. Thus supported, he advanced 
\dyise0 gadually in medical reputation, but never attained any great extent of prac- 
ter. uce, or eminence of popularity, A physician in a great city Seems to be the 
_ mere play-thing of Fortune; his degree of reputation is, for the most part, 
cord 


: way casual: they that employ him know not his excellence; they that 
ws Vor. I. | 4 © reject 
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reject him, know not his deficience. By any acute observer, who had locked 
on the transactions of the medical world Yor half a century, a very Curious 
book might be written on the © Fortune of Physicians.“ 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his own Success: he placed 
himself in view by all the common methods: he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society; he obtained a degree at Cambridge, and was aqmitted int 
the College of Physjcians ; he wrote little poetry, but published, from time 
to time, medical essays and observations; he became physician to St, 
Thomas's Hospital; he read the Gulstonian Lectures in Anatomy; but 
began to give, for the Croù nian Lecture, a history of the revival of Learn- 
ing, from which he soon desisted; and in conversation, he very eagerly 
forced himself into notice by an ambitious ostentation of elegance and 
literature. 

_ His discourse on the Dysentery (1764) was considered as a very conspi- 
cuous specimen of Latinity, which entitled him to the same height of place 
among the scholars as he possessed before among the wits ; and he might 
perhaps have risen to a greater elevation of character, but that his studies 
were ended with his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. | 
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ARENSIDE is to be considered as a didac 
great work is the“ Pleasures of Imagination ;” a perſormance which, pub- 
lished, as it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised expectations that were 
not very amply satisfied: It has undoubtedly a just c 
notice, as an exampie of great ſelicity of genius, and uncommon amplitude 
of acquisitions, of a young mind stored with images, and much exercised in 
combining and comparing them. 

With the philosophical or religious tenets of the author J have nothing to 
do: my business is with his poetry. The subject is well chosen, as it in- 
cludes all images that can strike or please, and thus comprises every species 
of poetical delight. The only difficulty is in the choice of examples and 
illustration | 
middle point between penury and satiety. The parts seem artificially dis- 
posed, with sufficient coherence, so as that they cannot change their places 
without injury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such loxuriance of expression, that they 
are hidden like Butler's Moon, by a © Veil of Light;“ they are forms fan- 
tastically lost under superfluity of diess. Pars minima est ipta puella gui. 
The words are multiplied till the sense is hardly perceived z att 
the mind, and settles in the ear. The reader wanders throug 
ſusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes delighted; but after many gow 
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ings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked little, 
and Jaid hold on nothing. ; 

To his versification justice requires that praise should not be denied. In 
the general fabrication of his lines he is perhaps superior to any other writer 
ot blauk verse; his flow is smooth, and his pauses are musical; but the con- 
catenation of his verses is commonly too long continued, and the full close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency. The sense is carried on through a 
long intertexture of complicated clauses ; and as nothing is distinguished, 
nothing is remembered. 

The exemption whick blank verse affords from the necessity of closing 
the seuse with the couplet, betrays luxuriant and active minds into such 
-2l{-iadulgence, that they pile image upon image, ornament upon orna- 
ment, and are not easily persuaded to close the sense at all. Blank verse will 
therefore, I fear, be too often found in descripiion exuberant, in argument 
loquacious, and in nar ration tiresome, 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not prosaick, and elegant as it 15 
not vulgar, He is to be commended as having fewer artifices of disgust than 
most of his brethern of the blank song. He rarely either recalls old phrases 
or twists {iis metre into hatsh inversions. The sense however, of his words 
& Strained ; when © he views the Ganges from Alpine heights ;* that is 
trom mountains like the Alps. And the pedant surely intrudes, (but when 
was blank verse without pedantry ?) when he tells how * Planets absolve 
the stated round of Time.” 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that he intended to revise 
au augment this work, but died before he had completed his design. The 
relormed work as he I-it it, and the additions which he had made, are very 
properly retained in the present collection. Ile seems to have Some what con 
tracted his diflusion; but I know not whetocr he has gained in Closeness 
what he has lost in splendor. In the additional book, the © Tale of Solon“ 
is too long. 

y censured by Mr. Walker, 
i has omitted was not pro- 
perly in his plan.“ His picture of man is grand and beautiful, but unfinished. 
& ihe immortality of the soul, which is the natur-! consequence of the 


appetites ard powers she is invested with, is scarcely once hinted through- 
Gut tl 


One great defect of his poem is very proper 
˖ 


unless it may be said in his defence, tha 


cc 


t the poem, This deficiency is ampiy supplied by the masterly pencil 
0. Dr. Young ; no, Ihe a good paiiosopher, has invincibly proved the 
Kamortality at man, from the grandeur of his conceptions, and the 
WCINRCSS and milzery of his state; for this reason; a ſew passages are se- 
lected from the © N ight Thoughts,” which, with those from Akenside, seem 
to form a complete view of the powers, situation, and end o man.” 
f Exercises for Improvement in Elocution. *p. 66. | 
Us other poems are now to be considered ; but a short consideration will 
dispatch them. It is not easy to guess why he addicted himself so diligently 
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to lyrick poetry, having neither the ease and airiness of the lighter, nor the 
vehemence and elevation of the grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated 
hand upon his harp, his former power seem to desert him; he has no longer 
his luxuriance of expression, nor variety of images. His thoughts are cold, 


and his words inelegant. Vet such was his love of lyricks, that, having 


written with great vigour and poignancy his “ Epistle to Curio,” he trans- 
formed it afterwards into an ode disgraceful only to its author. 
Of his odes nothing favourable can be said; the sentiments commonly 


want force, nature, or novelty ; the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, 


the sranza's ill-constructed and unpleasant, and the rhymes dissonant, or 
unskilfully disposed, too distant from each other, or arranged with too little 
regard to establish use, and therefore perplexing to the ear, which in a 
short composition has not time to grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be required ; they have 
doubtless brighter and and darker parts: but when they are once found to 
be generally dull, all further labour may be spared ; for to what use can the 
work be criticised that will not be read ? 


| 


HOMAS GRAY, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a scrivener of London, 
was born in Cornhill, November 26, i516. His grammatical educa- 
tion he received at Eton under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother's bro- 
ther, then assistant to Dr. George; and when he left school, in 1734, en- 
tered a pensioner at Peterhouse in Cambridge. 
The transition from the school to the college is, to most young scholars, 
the time from which they date their years of manhood, liberty, and happi- 
ness; but Gray seems to have been very little delighted with academical 


gratifications; he liked at C2:nl::\ge neither the mode of life nor the 


tashion ol study, and lived su!lienly on to the tim when his attendance on 
lectures was no longer required, As he intended to proſess the Common 
Law, he took no degree. 

When he had ben at Cambridge about five years, Mr. Horace Walpole, 
Whose frienship he hid gained ar Eton, invited him to travel with him as 
his companion. They wandered through France into Italy; and Gray's 
Letters contain a very pleasing account of many parts of their journey. But 
unequal friendships are easily dissolved: at Florence they quarrelled, and 
parted ; and Me. Walpole is content to have it told that it was by his fault. 


If we look, however without prejudice on the world, we shall find that 


men, hose consciousness of their own merit seis them above the compli- 


ances 0: servility, are apt enough in their association with sweriors to 


watch their own digaity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in 
the lervour of independence to exact that attention which they refuse to 
pay. Part they did, whatever was the quarrel; and the rest of their travels 
was doubtless more unpigasant to them both. Gray continued his journey 
in manner Suitable to his own little fortune, with only an occasional 
Servant. 

He returned to England in September, 1741, and in about two months 
afterwards buried his father; who had, by an injudicious waste of money 
upon a new house, £0 much lessened his fortune, that Gray thought himself 
doo poor to study the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, where he 
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soon after became Bachelor of Civil Law ; and where, without liking the 
place or its inhabitants, or protessing to like them, he passed, except a short 
residence at London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son of a chancellor of 
Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to have set a high value, and who 
deserved his esteem by the powers which he shews in his Letters, and in the 
Ode to May,” which Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the sincerity 
with which, when Gray sent him part of * Agrippina,“ a tragedy that he 
had just begun, he gave an opinion which probably intercepted th» progress 
of the work, and which the judgment of every reader will confirm, It was 
certainly no loss to the English stage that Agrippina“ was never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems first to have applied himself setiously to 
poetry; for in this year were produced the“ Oce to Spring” his Prospect 
ot Eton,“ and his « Ode to Adversity.” He began likewize a Latin poem, 
% De Frincipiis cogitandi.“ | 

Ic may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason, that his first ambi- 
tion waz to have excelied in Latin poetry: perhaps it were rea anable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design: for though there is at present some em- 
barrassinent in his phrase, and some harshness in his lyrick numbers, his 
copiousness of language is such as very few pbesess; antl his lines, even when 
imperfect, discover a writer whom practice would quick!y nave made skilſul. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very Iitt.- solicitous what oth! did or 
thougnr, ui cultivated his mind and enlarged his views without any other 
purpose than oi proving and amusing himself; when Mr. Mason, being 
elected fellow of Pembrol:e Hall, brought him a companion who was after- 
wards to be hts.editor, and hose fondness and fidelity has kindled in him 
a zeal of admiration, which cannot be reasonably expected from the neu- 
trality of a stranger and the coldness of a critick. 

Ia this retirement he wrote (1947) an ode qn the © Death of Mr. Wal- 
pole's Cat ;” and the year afterwards attempted a poem of more importance 
on © Government and Education,” of which the fragments which remain 
have many excellent lines. 

His uxt production (1750) was his far-famed © Elegy in the Church- 
yard,“ which, finding its way into a Magazine, first, 1 believe, made him 
known to the publick. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave occasion to an odd 
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composition called “A Long Story,” which adds little to Gray $ character 


Several of his pieces were published (1753), with designs by Mr. Bentley, 
and, that they might in son.e form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leat was printed. I believe the poems and the plates recommended 
each other so well, that the whole impression was soon bought. This year 
he lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of 


chambers werenear his, diverted themselves with disturbing him b 


the college, whose 
y frequent 
and 
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-nd troublesome noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more offensive and 
contemptuous. This insolence, having endured it a while, he represented 
to the governors of the society, among whom perhaps he had no friends; and 
finding his complaint little regarded, removed himself to Pen broke Hall. 

In 1757 he published © The Progress of Poetry” and * The Bard,” two 
compositions at which the readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed their inability to un- 
detstand them, though Warburton said that they were understood as well as 
the works of Milton and Shakespear, which it is the ixshion to admire. 
Garrick wrote a ſew lines in their praise. Some hardy champions under- 
tool to rescue them from neglect, and in a short time many were content 
to be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now <0 high, that, after the death of Cibber, he 
had the honour of ref{using the laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. 
Whitehead. 

His curiosity not long after, drew him away from Cambridge to a lodg- 
ing near the Museum, where he resided near three years, reading and trans- 
scribing: and, so far as can be discovered, very little allected by two odes 
on © Oblivion” and“ Obscurity,“ in which his lyrick performances were 
ridiculed with much contempt and much ingenr 1-. 

When the Professor of Modern History at Cambiidee died, he was, as 
he says, “ cockered and spitited up, till he asked it of lord Bute, who sent 
him a civil refusal, and the place was given to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of 
Sir ſames Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and believing that kis health was promoted hy 
exercise and change of place, he undertook (1965) a journey into Scotland, 
of which his account, so far as it extends, is very curious and elegant: for, 
as his comprehension was ample, his curiosity extended to all the works of 
art, all the appearances of nature, and all the monuments of past events. He 
naturally contracted a friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, 
a philosopher, and a good man. The Mareschal College at Aberdeen of- 
tered him the degree of Doctor of Law, which, having omitted to take it 
at Cambridge, he thought it decent to refase. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain, was at last given him without so- 
icitation. The Professorship of History became again vacant, and he re- 
ceived (1768) an offer of it from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, and 
retained it to his death; always designing lectures, but never reading them; 
uneasy at his neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with designs of 
reformation, and with a resolution which he believed himself to have made, 
of resigning the office, if he ſound himself unable to discharge it. 

Il health made another journey necessary, and he visited (1769) West- 
moreland and Cumberland. He that reads his epistolary narration wishes, 
that to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his employment ; 


but it is by studying at home that we must obtain the ability of travelling 
dan intelligence and improvement, 


His 
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His travels and his studies were now near their end. The gout, of which 
he had sustained many weak attacks, feil upon his stomach, and, yieldin 
to no medicines, produced strong convulsions, Which July 30, 1971) * 
minated in death. f 15 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has done, from a Let- 
ter written to my friend Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of 
St. Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as willing as his warmest well-wisher to 
belive it true. 

“ Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. He was Equally ac- 
e quainted with the elegant and profound parts of science, and that not 
ce guperficially but thoroughly. He knew every branch of history, both 
©« natural and civil; had read all the original historians of England, France, 
* and Italy; and was a great antiquarian: Criticism, metaphysics, mo- 
ce rals, politics, made a principal part of his study; voyages and travels of 
te all sorts were his favourite amusements, and he had « fine taste in paint- 
** ing, prints, architecture, and gardening. With such a fund of know. 
&« ledge, his conversation must have been equally instructing and entertain— 
« ing; but he was also a good man, a man of virtue and humanity. There 
| is no character without ome speck, some imperfection ; and I think the 
n e greatest defect in his v: an aſſectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy ; 
N e and a visible ſastidiousness, or contempt and disdain of his inſeriors in 
| science. IIe also had, in some degree, that weakness which disgusted 

„Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve: though he seemed to value'others 
© Chiefly according to the progress they had made in knowledge, yet he 
could noi bear to be considered himself merely as a man of letters: and 
« though without birth, or lortune, or station, his desire was to be looked 
upon as a private independent gentleman, who read for his amusement. 
Perhaps it may be said, What 5ignifies 80 much knowledge, when it pro- 
& duced so lite? Is it worth taking so much pains to leave no memarial 
but a few of his poems? But let it he considered that Mr. Gray was to 
ce others at least innocently employed; to himsel, certainly beneficially. 
« His time passed agreeably ; he was every day waxing some new acqu1s(- 
© tion in science; his mind was enlarged, his heart soſtened, his virtue 
« strengthened; the world and mankind were shewn to him without a mask; 
and he was taught to consider every thing as trifling, and unworthy 01 
< the attention of a wise man, except the pursuit of know ledge and prac- 
te tice of virtue, in that state wherein God hath placed us.” | 
To this character Mr. Mason has added a more particular account of 
Gray's skill in zoology. He has remarked, that Gray's eſſeminacy was at- 
lected most “ before those whom he did not wish to pleave ;” and that he i5 
unjustly charged with making knowledge his sole reason of preference, 45 
he paid his esteem to none whom he did not like wise believe to be good. 
What has occurred to me from the slight inspection of his Letters in which 
my undertaking has engaged me, is, that his mind had a large grasp; that 
his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated ; that he was à man 
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ikely to love much where he loved at all, but that he was fastidious and 
hard to please. His coatempt, however, is often employed, where ] hope 
it will be approved, upon scepticism, and inhdelity. His short acedunt of 
ha{tesbury I will insert. 

© You say you cannot conceive how lord Shaftesbury came to he a phi- 
„ losopher in vogue; I will tell vou: first, he was a lord; secondiy, he 
as as vain as any of his readers; thirdly, men are very prone to believe 
« what they do not understand; fourthly, they will believe any thing at all 
« provided they are under no obiiganon to believe it; fifthly, they love to 
take a new road, even when that road leads no where; sixthly, he was 
« reckoned a fine writer, and Seems always to mean more than he said. 
« Would you have any more reasons? An interval of above forty years has 
e pretty well destroyed the charm. A dead lord ranks with commoners ; 
© vanity is no longer interested in the matter; tor a new road is become an 
4e gl one.” 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, that though Gray was 
poor, he was not eager of money ; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write his pieces first 
rudely, and then correct them, but laboured every line as it aros? in the train 


| of composition; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that he could not 

write but at certain times, or at happy moments; a fantastick foppery, to 
5 which my kindness for a man of learning and of virtue wishes him to na ve 
been superior. | 


GRA 's Poetry is now to be considered; and I hope not to be looked 
on as an enemy to his name; it i contess that I contemplate it with less plea- 
c. sure than his life. 


5 E's ode on & Sprias,” has something poetical, both in the language and 
4 the thought; but the language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have no- 
to 


ing new. There has of late arisen a practice of giving to adjectives derived 
rom substantives, the termination of participles; such as the c/tured plain, 
tne daisied bank; bu: I was sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar bke Gray, 
che koried Spring. The morality is natural, but too stale; the conclusion 
is pretty. 

The poem © On the Cat” was doubtless by its author considered as a trifle, 
but it is not a happy trifle. In the first stanza © the azure flowers har vlow,” 
ew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot easily be found. 
Selima, the Cat, is called a nymph, with some violence both to language and 

suse; but there is good use made of it when it is done; for of the two lines 


What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat's averse to fish? 
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the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second only to the cat. The 
Sixth Stanza contains a melancholy truth, that a favourite has no friend = 
but the last ends in a pointed Sentence vi n0 relation to the purpose; il 72947 
gliztered had been gold, the cat wouict 10t have gone into the water; and, 
11 ITE nad, Wound not less have been drowned. 

The * Prospect of Eton Coliege” suggests nothing do Gray, which every 
behoider does not equally thiuk and feel. His supplication to father Thames, 


to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and puerile. 


Fathier Thames has no better means of knowing than himself. His epithet 
& px om health” is not elegant; he Seeme not to understand the word, Gray 
thought luis language more poetical as it was more remote lrom common 
use; finding in Dryden © honey redolent of Spring,” an expression that 
reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gray drove it a little more be- 
yond common apprehension, by making © gales” to be © redolent of joy 
and youth.” = 

Of the « Ode on Adversity,” the hint was at first taken from © O Diva, 
& gratum quz regis Antium ; but Gray has excelled his original by the va- 
riety of his Semiments, and by their moral application. Ot this piece, at 
once poetic and rational, I will not by slight objections violate the dignity, 

My process t:as now brought me to the wonderful © Wonder of Wonders,” 
the two Sister Odes ; by which, though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sense at first universally rej2cted them, many have been since persuaded to 
think themselves delighted. 1 am one ol those that are willing to be pleased, 
and therefore would gladly fiad the meaning of the first stanza of the 
Progress of Poetry.” 

Gray seems in his rapture :*: confound the images of „spreading sound 
and running water.” A stream of © music,“ may be allowed; but where 
does “ music, however © smooth and strony,” after having visited the © ver- 
* dant vales, row! down the steep amain,” so as that ** rocks and nodding 
e proves rebellow to the roar.” If this be said of Music, it is nonsense 
if it be said of Water, it is nothing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car and Jove's eagle, is unwort'y 
of ſurther notice. Criticism disdains to chace a school boy to his common 
places. | 

To the third it may likewise be obiected, that it is drawn from Mythology, 
though such as may be more easily a *imilated to real life. Idalia's“ velvet- 
green” has Something of cant. A! evicker or metaphor drawn from Nature 
enuobles Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from Art degrades Nature. 


- » . 8 . . » , ad 
Gray is too fond of words arbitrarily empounded. © Many-twinkling was 


formerly cen-ured as not analogical; we may say“ many-spotted, but 
SCarcely © 1-v-spatting.” This stanza, however, has something pleasing 

Of tne sccond ternaiy oi Stanzas, the first endeavours to tell something, 
and Would have toll it, ac it not been crossed by Hyperion: the second 
detcrihes weil enough the Uniyersal mev2lence of Poetry; but I am afraid 


that the conclusion will not rise icom the premises. The Caverns o. the 
= Neri 
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North and the plains of Chili are not the residences of“ Glory and generous 
« Shame.” But that Poetry and Virtue go always together 1s an opinion 
50 pleasing, that I can forgive him who reso]ves to think it true, 

The third stanza sounds big with“ Delphi,” and“ Egean,” and © Ilissus,“ 
and © Meander,” and © hallowed fountain,” and “ solemn sound; but in 
all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour which we with away. 
His position is at last false: in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom 
he derives our fitst school of Poetry, Italy was over- run by © tyrant power“ 
and © coward vice;” nor was our state much better when we first borrowed 
the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythological birth of Shakspeare. 
What is said of that mighty genius is true; but it is not said happily: the 
real effects of this poctical power are put out of sight by the pomp of ma- 
chinery. Where truth is sufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worse than use- 
less; the counterfeit de bases the geguine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it caused by study in 
the formation of his poem, a supposition surely allowable, is poetically true, 
and happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his /7wo cs, has 
nothing in it peculiar: it is a car in which any other rider may be placed. 

© The Bard” appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarott and others 
have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks 
superior to its original, and, if preference depends only on the imagery 
and animation of the two poems, his judgment is right. There is in “ The 
« Bard” more force, more thought, and more variety. But to copy is less 
than to invent, and the copy has been unhappily produce at a wrong time. 
The fiction of Horace was to the Ramais credible, Hat its revival disgusts 
us with apparent aud anconquerable falsehood. Jnucredulis adi. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's bulk by fabulous ap- 
penday=s of spectres and predictions, has little difficulty; for he that for- 
sakes the probable may al -ays find the mwarvellous. Auch it has little use; 

we are affected only as w helieve ere improved only as we fund some- 
unag to be imitated oi declined. I do not see that © The Bard” promotes 
any truth, moral or golitical. 

Ulis stanzas are too long, especially his epodes; the ode is finished before 
the ear has learned its measures, and cousequentiy before it can receive 


ls C 2 * 3 i . 
p:cacare from their consonance and recurrence. 

Ou the first stauza the abrupt beginning has Leen celebrated; but technical 
beauties can give praise oMly to the inventor. It is in the power of any man 


to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the ballad ol Tohnny Arm- 
trong, 


I; there ever a man in all Scotland 


The 
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The initial resemblances, or alliterations, © ruin, ruthless, helm or hau— 
ce berk,” are helow the grandeur of a poem that endeavours at sublimity, 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described; but in the third we have 
the puerilities of obsolete mythology. When we are told that © Cadwallo 
“ hush'd the stormy main,” and that © Modred made huge Plinlimmon 
* bow his cloud-top'd head,” attention recoils from the repetition of a tale 
that, even when it was first heard, was heard with scorn, 

The weaving of the winding Sheet he borrowed, as he owns, from the 
northern bards; but their texture, however, was very properly the work of 
female powers, as the act of spinning the thread of lite in another mythology. 
Theft is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards, 
by a fiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then called upon to 
© Weave the warp, and weave the woof,” perhaps with no great propriety; 
for it 1s by crossing the woof with the warp that men weave the web or piece ; 


and the first line was dearly bought by the admission of its wretched cortes. 


pon dent, “ Give ample room and verge enough*.” He has, however, no 
Other line as bad. 

The thirf1 5:anza of the second ternary is commended; I think, beyond its 
merit. The personification is indistinct. Zhirst and Hunger are not alike; 
and their features, to make the imagery perfect, should have been discrimi- 
nated. We are told, in the same stanza, how © towers are fed.” But I will 
no longer look for particular faults, yet let it be observed that the ode might 
have been concluded with an action of better example; but suicide is al- 
ways to be had without expence of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungraceful orna- 
ments; they trike, rather than please: the images are magnified by affec- 
tation; the language is laboured imo harshnes. The mind of the writer 
Seems to work with unnatural violence. © Double, double, toil, and trou- 
ble.” He has a kind.of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. 
His art and his struggle are too visible, and there is too little appearance of 
ease and nature. | 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust: a man like him, of great 
learning and great industry, could not but produce something valuable. 
When he pleases least, it can only be said that a good design was ill di- 
rected. | 

His translations of Northern and Welſh poetry deserve praise; the image 


is preserved, perhaps often improved; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other pocts.“ 


T have a soul, that lixe an emple Shield 
8 Cen take in all; and verge enough for more.“ 
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In the character of his Elegy Irejoice to Ezncur with the common reader; 
for by the common sebse of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, 
alter all the refinements of subtility and the dogmatism of learning, must 
de finally decided all claim to poetical honours, The “ Church-yard“ 
abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo. 1 he four stanzas, beginning 
Yet even these bones,” are to me original: I have rever seen the no- 
tions in any other place; yet he that reads them here persuades himself 


that he has always telt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had been 
vain to blame, and useless to praise him, -* 
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py LYTFTLETON, the son of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, of Hag- 

ley in Worcestershite, was born in 1709. He was educated at Eton, 
where he was so much distinguished, that his exercises were recommended 
as models to his school-fellows. | 

From Eton he went to Christ-church, where he retained the same repu- 
tation of superiority, and displayed his abilities to the public in a poem on 
„ Blenheim.* : 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. His & Progress of 
« Love,” and his © Persian Letters,” were both written when he was very 
young; and, indeed, the character of a young man is very visible in both. 
The verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and crool:s dressed with flowers ; 
and the Letters have something of that indistinct and headstrong acdour for 
liberty which a man of genius always catches when he enters the world, and 
always suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

He staid not long at Oxford; for in-1728 he began his travels, and saw 
France and Italy. When he returned, he obtained a seat in parliament, and 
Soon distinguished himself among the most eager opponents of Sir Robert 
Walpole, though bis father, who was Commissioner of the Admiralty, al- 
ways voted with the Court. | 
For many years the name of George Lyttleton was seen in every accoun: 
of every debate in the House of Commons. He opposed the standing arm); 
he opposed the excise; he supported the motion for petitioning the King to 
remove Walpole. His zeal was considered by the courtiers not only 2s vd. 
lent, but as acrimorious and malignant; and when Walpole was at last 
hunted from his places, every effort was made by his friends, and many 
friends he had, to exclude Lyttleton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St. James's, kept 
separate court, and opened his arms to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. 
Lyttleton became the secretary, and was supposed to have great influence 
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it was NOW to be popular, that he would advance his character by patronage. 
Mallet was made under-secretary, with 200]; and Thomson had a pension 
of 100l. a-year. For Thomson Lyttleton always retained his kindness, and 
was able at last to place him at ease. 

Mcore courted his favour by an apologetical poem, called © The Trial 
« of Selim,” for which he was paid with kind words, which, as is common, 
nized great hopes, that were at last disappointed. 

Lyttleton now stood in the first rank of opposition: and Pope, who was 
neited, it is not easy to Say how, to increase the clamour against the mi- 
nistry, commended him among the other patriots. This drew upon him 
the reproaches of Fox, who, in the house, imputed to him as a crime his 
intimacy with a lampooner so unjust and licentious. Lyttleton supported 
his ſriend, and replied, that he thought it an honour to be received into 
the familiarity of so great a poet. 

While be was thus conspicuous, he married { 1741) Miss Lucy Fortescue 
of Devonshire, by whom he had a son, the late lord Lyttleton, and two 
daughters, and with whom he appears to have lived in the highest degree 
ef connubial felicity : but human pleasures are short; she died in childbed 
about five years aftetwards, and he solaced his grief by writing a long poem 
to her memory. 

He did not however condemn himself to perpetual solitude and sorrow; 
for, after a while, he was content to seek happiness again by a second mar- 
rage with the daugliter of Sir Robert Rich; but the experiment was un- 
successful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, and honour and 
profit were distributed among his conquerors, Lyttieton was made (1744) 
one of the Lords of the Treasury; and from that time was engaged in sup- 
porting the schemes of the ministry. 

Foliticks did not, however, so much engage him as to withhold his 
thoughts from things of more importance. He had, in the pride of juve- 
nile confidence, with the help of corrupt conversation, entertained doubts 
os the truth of Christianity; but he thought the time now come when it 
was no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied himself seri- 
ly to the great question. His studies, being honest, ended in convic- 
don. He found that religion was true, and what he had learned he eudea- 
voured to teach (19747), by Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul, 
« treattse to which Infidelity has never been able to fabricate a specious an- 
wer. This book his father had the happiness of seeing, and expressed his 
pleasure in a letter which deserves to be inserted. 

* I have read your ieligiqus treatise with infinite pleasure and satisfac- 
* tion. The 5t yle is fine and clear, the arguments close, cogent, and irre- 
* $8tible, May the King of kings, whose glorious cause you have so well 
* defended, reward your pious labours, and grant that I may be found wor- 
* thy, through the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of that hap- 
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ce piness which L don't doubt he will bountifully bestow upon you. In the 
«© mean time, I shall never cease gloritying God, for having endowed you 
ec yith such useful talents, and giving me so good a son. 
«© Your affectionate father, 
; „ THOMAS LYTTL.EToON,”" 

A few years afterwards (1751), by the death of his father, he inherited 
a baronet's title with a large estate, which, though perhaps he did not aug- 
ment, he was careful to adorn, by a house of great elegance and expence, 
and by much attention to the decoration of his park, 

As he continued his activity in parliament, be was gradually advancing 
his claim to profit and preferment; and accordingly was made in time (1754) 
cofferer and privy counsellor; this place he exchanged next year ior the great 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer; an office, however, that required 
some qualifications which he soon perceived himself to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales; of which he has given 
an account, perhaps rather with too much aſſectation of delight, to Archi- 
bald Bower, a man of whom he had conceived an opinion more ſavoutable 
than he seems to have deserved, and whom, having once espoused his in- 
terest and fame, he never was persuaded to discown. Bower, whatever was 
his moral character, did not want abilities! attacked as he was by an uni» 


versal outcry, and that eutcry, as it Seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 


ground ; at last, when his defences began to fail him, he sallied out upon 
his adversaries, and his adversaries retreated. 

About this time Lyttleton published his“ Dialogues of the Dead,” which 
were very eageiiy icad, thous! the production rather, as it scems, of leisure 
than of study, rather eſfusions than compositions. The names of his per- 
sons too often enable the reader to anticipate their conversation; and when 
they have met, they too often part without any conclusion. IIe has copied 
Fenelon more than Fontenelle. : 

When they were first published, they were kindly commended by the 
5 Critical Reviewers;” and poor Lyttleton, with humble gratitude, returned, 
in a note whica I have read, acknowledgments which can never be prope! 
Since they must be paid either for flattery or for justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the inauspicious commencement 
of the war made the dissolution of the minis:ry unavoidable, Sir Georg? 
Lyttleton, losing with the rest his employment, was recompensed with 2 
peerage ; and rested from political turbulence in the House of Lords. ; 

His last literary production was his „ History of Henry the Second, 
elaborated by the searches and deliberations of twenty years, and published 
with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. | 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The whole work was printed 
twice over, a great part of it three times, and many sheets four or five _ 
The booksellers paid for the first impression; but the charges and repeate 
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2ccuracy is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds. He began 
to print in 1755. Three volumes appeared in 1764, a second edition of 
them in 1967, a third edition in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable abilities, and not unac- 
quainted with letters oc with lite, undertook to persuade Lyttleton, as te 
had persuaded himself, that he was master of the secret of punctuation z 
and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, I know not at what price, 
to point the pages of © Heary the Second.“ The book was at last pointed 
and printed, and sent into the world. Lyttleton took money for his copy, 
of which, when he had paid the pointer, he probably gave the rest away; 
for he was very liberal to the indigent. | 

When time brought the History to a third edition, Reid was either dead 
or discarded, and the superintendence of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a man originally a comb-maker, but then known by 
the style of Doctor. Something uncommon was probably expected, and 
something uncommon was at last done; for to the Doctor's edition is ap- 
pended, what the world had hardly seen before, a list of errors in 19 pages. 

But to politicks and literature there must be an end. Lord Lyttleton had 
never the appearance of a strong or of a healthy man: he had a slender 
uncompacted frame, and a meagre face: he lasted however sixty years, 
and was then seized with his last illness. Of his death a very affecting and 
instructive account has been given by his physican, which will spare me the 
task of his moral character. 

„On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lordship's disorder. which for a 
* week past hach alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
* lieved himself to be a dying man. From this time he suſſered by restless 
*ness rather than pain; though his nerves were apparently much flattered, 
lis mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he was thoroughly awake. 

* His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed alone not equal to 
* the expected mournful event; his long want vi sleep, whether the con- 

Aequence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is more probable, ok 
causes of a different kind, accounts for his loss of strength, and for his 
death, very sufficiently. | 

“Though his lordship wished his approaching dissolution not to be lin « 
gering, he waited {or it with resignation. He aid, © It is a folly, a keep- 
ung me in misety, now to attempt to prolong life; yet he was easily per- 

'aded, for the satisfaction of others, to do or take any thing thought 
* proper {or him. On Saturday he had been remarkably better, and we 
were not without some 10p23 of his recovery. 

: eee about eleven in the forenoon, ppg Sent = „„ 
bo ” elt a gre 't hurry, and wished to have a little ee "a = 
ken 5 to divert it. He then 1 open the ountain of ; * 
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ce the world, I had friends who endeavoured to shake my belief in the 
© Christian religion. I saw difficulties which staggered me; but I kept my 
te mind open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of Christianity, 


de etndied with attention, made me a moſt firm and persuaded believer of the | 


oY 


« Christian religion. I have made it the rule of m life, and it is the ground 


e of my future hopes. I have erred and sinned; but have repented, and 
cc nerer indulged any vicious habit. 
ce made public good the rule of my conduct. I never gave counsels which 
« did not at the time think the best. I have seen that I was sometimes in 


«* the wrong, but I did not err designediy. I have endeavoured, in private 


© life, to do all the good in my power, and never for a moment could in- 


& dulge malicious or unjust designs upon any person whatsoever. 


* At another time he said, I must leave my soul in the same state it was in 


ce belore this illness; I find this a very inconvenient time for solicitude about 
* any thing.” | 


* On the evening, when the symptoms of death came on, he said, I hall | 


ce die; but it will not be your fault.” When lord and lady Valentia came to 


„see his lordship, he gave them his solemn benediction, and said, Be 
Thus he continued 
On Monday morning a | 
* lucid interval gave some small hopes, but these vanished in the even- 
ing; and he continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, till Tuesday 
© morning, August 22, when between seven and eight o'clock he expired, | 


„ good, be virtuous, my lord; you must come to this. 
giving his dying benediction to all around him. 


& almost withont a groan,” 


His lordsbip was huried at Hagley ; and the following inseription is cut 


on the Side of his lady's monument: 
This unadorned stone was placed here 
© By the particular desire and express 
* Directions of the Right Honourable 
% Grences Lord LyTTiETON, 
* Whodied Avgust 22, 1773, aged 64.“ 


. 2 1 140 * 
Lord Lytileton's Poems are the works of a man of literature and jug 


* 


ment, devoting part of his time to versification. They have nothiug to e 


despised, and little to be admired. Of his © Progress of Love,” it is suff 
cient blame tÞ say that it is pastoral, His blank verse in © Blenheim” has 
neither much force nor much elegance. His little performances, whethe 
Songs or Epigrams, are sometimes spritely, and sometimes insipid. Is 
epistolary pieces have a «mecth equability, which cannot much tire, because 
they are short, but which seldom elevates or surprizes. But from this cen. 
sure Ooght to be excepted his © Advice to Belinda,“ which, though for * 
most part written when he was very young, contains much truth and 115 
prudence, very elegantly and vigorously expressed, and sheus a N 
tentive to life, and a power of poetry which cultivation might have 12s 
x0 excellence, 
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E MOORE was the son of a clergyman of the English Com- 

munion, at Abingdon in Berkshire. He was born about the year 
1720, and received his education lrom his uncle, a reputable school- master 
in Somersetshire. His original destination appears to have been for trade; 
and for some time he resided with one Mr. Jackson, an eminent merchant, 
who was a considerable dealer in linens. It does not appear that he ever 
was in business on his own account. Attached to the Muses, he early 
courted public attention; and in the year 1744 produced his first perform- 
ance, entituled © Fables for the Female Sex,” which was favourably received. 
In 1748 he undertook the defence of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Lyttleton, in 
an ironical poem called“ The Trial of Selim the Persian, for high Crimes 
and Misdemeanors,” 4to; and in the same year produced his first dramatic 
performance, "The Foundling,” a comedy, acted at Drury Lane; but, 
which though aided by the performance cf Garrick, Barry, Yates, Mack- 
lin, Mrs. Woſfington, and Mrs. Cibber, and highly appiauded aud recom- 
mended by Colley Cibber, had but a moderate degree of success. In 1749, 
he complimented Mr. Garrick in an Ode on his marriage with Madam Vi- 
dletti; and about the same period he united himself in the same state with 
Miss Hamilton, daughter of Mr. Hamilton, table-decher to tne princesses. 
This lady had expressed her partiality towards him 11} 4 POEM addiessed to 
Mies Duck, daugnter of the celebrated Stephen Duck, u hich was printed 
in seyeral of the miscellaneous collections of the times. 

He had relied hitherto on his pen for his zupport; and had some hopes, 
from the notice taken of him by Lord Lyttleton, of receiving irom that no- 
vleman's assistance some permanent support. In this he was disappointed. 
rom Mr. Garrick's friendship, however, he obtained some advantages. In 
1751 his comedy of © Gil Elas” was acted at Drury Lane, and, though vi- 
ently opposed, was Carried through nine nights. In 1152 the tragedy of 
£ he Gamester” was performed at the same theatre with success. In each 
oi chese performances the manager exerted himself both as actor and au- 
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thor; and on the publication of the latter had the author's thanks for the 
assistance he had received. 

In January, 1953, a periodical paper, called © The World, by Adam 
Fitz Adam,” was begun by Mr. Moore, and was carried on until February 
1757. In this he was assisted by Lord Chesterfield, Lord Corke, Mr Wal- 
pole, Soame Jenyns, Whitehead, Warton, and other writers of eminence; 
and it is but justice to observe, that the papers written by our author will 
suffer no injury by a comparison with those of his coadjutors. All his ex- 
ertions were, however, barely sufficient to ward off the inconveniencies ol 
poverty. In 1756 he published his works in a quarto volume; in the pre- 
face to which he says, © I have sent this, my offspring, into the world, in as 
ce decent a dress as I was able: a legitimate one I am sure it is; and if i: 
ce should be thought defective in strength, vigour or spirit, let it be consi- 
ce dered, that its father's marriage with the Muses, like most other marriages 
© into that noble ſamily, was more ſrom necessity than inclination.” He 
continued * The World” until near the close of his life, which happened 
at South Lambeth, the 28th of February, 1757- 
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AMES CAWTHORN was born in the year 1720, at or near Sheffield, 

and received his education partly at Rotherham and partly at Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Whether he was indebted to either of the universities for any 
part of the literature he possessed is unceriain, as his name does not appear 
in either of the list of graduates. His first employment was that of usher at 
the school of one Mr. Clare, in the city of London, whose sister he married. 
His wife died before him. In 1743 he was chosen master of Tunbridge 
School by the Skinner's Company; and in conjunction with his patrons 
founded a library, which is annexed to that seminary. In 1946 he published 
his poem of * Abelard to Eloisa,” which, with two sermons, was all that 
he printed in his life time. 

He is said to have been in the general intercourse of life generous and 
friendly ; but in the conduct of his school singularly harsh and severe. He 
had some extraordinary foibles. With little skill in horsemanship, he was 
fond of hunting ; and with no acquaintance with musick, he was an admirer 
of concerts and operas» He has been known to ride to London from Tun- 
bridge, in order to be present at a musical performance, though he was un- 
der the necessity of being back by seven o'clock the next morning. He was 
killed by a fall from his horse as he was going to bespeak the musick on 
3ome occasion from Tunbridge Wells, April 15, 1761, and was buried in 
Tunbridge Church. 

Over his remains is the following inscription : 

Hic situs est 
Jacornuvs CaWTHORN, A. M. 
Scliolæ Tunbrigiensis magister, 

Qui juventuti tum moribus tun literis institucnda 
Overam magno non sine honore dedit. 
Opibus, quas larga manu distribuit, 

Fruitur, & in æternum fruetur. 
Obiit. heu citius! Aprilii 15, 1761, 
/F tatis 40. 
Soror mœsta ex grato anime hoc posuite 
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r CHURCHILL was born in Vine-street in the parish of St. 

John's, Westminster, in the year 1731. His father was lecturer and 
curate of the parish, and had also a living in the country. The son re- 
ceived his education at Westminster School, where stories are yet told of 
his early proficiency in his studies, of his negligence, and the excentricity 
of his conduct. It has been said, that he was sent to Oxford, and rejected 
ſrom thence for want of a proper skill in the learned languages. It is als 
believed, that he was a short time at Cambridge, under Dr. Rutherſord of 
St. John's. Neither of the Universities can claim the honour of his educa- 
tion, which it is certain was begun and finished at Westminster. 

When he was little more than seventeen years old, he contracted an inti- 
macy with a young lady in tne neighbourhood, which ended in a marriage. 
This union, which had its origin in passion, terminated in disgust. But, 
during the time the attachment lasted, Mr. Churchill made such a progress 
in literature, and maintained so good a character, that notwithstanding the 
want of an university education, he was admitted into orders, and ordained 
by Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London. 

His first provision in the church was a curacy of thirty pounds a year in 
Wales; to which remote part of the kingdom he retired with his wife, and 
applied himself to the duties of his station with assiduity and chearfulness. 
But being prompted to engage in a species of trade to add to his income, he 
in a Short time experienced the folly of his deviation from his clerical pro- 
tession, and a kind of bankruptcy soon followed. 

His ill success brought him back to London; and, his father dying soon 
aſter, he succeeded him as curate and lecturer of St. John's; but, his income 
being insufſicient for the maintenance of his family, he employed himself in 
teaching young ladies to read and write English with propriety and correct- 
ness, and for some time attended Mrs. Dennis's boarding-school. Still, how- 


ever, his expences bore but a small proportion to his income. He became 
| embarrassed 
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embarrassed with debts, and involved in difficulties, from which he was ex- 
tricated by the assistance of Dr. Lloyd, the second master of Westminster 
School, who prevailed on his creditors to give him a release on receiving a 
fourth part of their respective debts. It is to the honour of Churchill to re- 
cord, that, when his circumstances grew better, he voluntarily discharged 
the whole of the demands on him. 

Though known to his intimate friends to be possessed of abilities calcu- 
lated to entertain and instruct the publick, he was by no means forward to 
exhibit himself in the character of an author. He was little, it any thing, 
less than thirty years of age before he published any work with his name: it 
he produced any performance earlier, it was anonymous, and is now for- 
gotten. In the year 1560, his friend Lloyd published“ The Actor,” a poem, 
addressed to Bonnel Thornton, which was received with great applause. 
The success of this performance probably incited Mr. Churchill to try his 
powers on a similar subject. Having been always fond of dramatic enter- 
tainments, he had heen a constant attendant on the Theatre, and an accurate 
observer of the heauties or defects of the several performers. These he 
made the subject of a poem which he called © The Rosciad,” first published 
anonymously in May 1761; but on being invidiously ascrihed to Mr. Lloyd, 
he immediately reprinted it with his name. Few poems have been so ge- 
nerally read, and perhaps fewer so generally admired. This was followed 
by © The Apology,” and that by“ Night:“ the merits of these were not 
inferior to the © Rosciad,” bat neither of them ever became so popular. 

The political dissensions at this period increasing every day, at length be- 
came so violent, that! 


cw persons escaped being influenced in some manner 
by them. 


Mr. Churchill had contracted an intimacy with the heads of the 
party then called the Oppozition, and, agrecably to the warmth ol his temper, 
endeavoured to promote the interest of those with whom he was connected, 
by every effort in his power. A subject had been suggested to him as adapted 
for the then popular paper * The North Briton ;” but, on considering it 
with attention, he thought it would be better to form it into a poem; this 
he executed under the title of © The Prophecy of Famine,” inscribed to John 
Wilkes, Exq. Having thus embarked in politics, he soon rendered himself 
of importance enough to be included in the general warrant under which 
Mr, Wilkes was taken into custody : he escaped however the search made 
alter him, and continued his exertions against the Minister with great per- 
Se Verance, and not without some effect. Hardly one of his poems, published 
after this period, is free from the reproach of party virulence. 

The rapidity of his pen, and the eagerness with which his works were 
purchased, were circumstances not favourable to his reputation. As he 
proceeded in his literary career, he became more negligent ; what he hastily 
wrote, he as hastily committed to the press. His latter works are manifestly 
inferior to his earliest productions. The genius of Churchill occasionally 
2 ppears, but much dimmed and obscured. The fertility of his mind cannot 
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be more clearly demonstrated, than by Observing, that all his works now 
republished were produced between May 1761, and November 1764; that 
is, in three years and a half. 6 

While he was thus negligent of his fame as a writer, he was not more at- 
tentive to his reputation as a man. He separated from his wife, threw of 
his clerical character, and dressed himself ridiculously in laced cloaths. He 
was often to be seen in disgraceful society, and indulged in intemperances 
which the sober part of his friends could not avoid observing, and at the 
same time lamenting. His race was but short. In the autumn ot 1764, he 
went to Bologae with Mr. Humphrey Cotes, in order to pay a visit to Mr. 
Wiles, then in exile. There he was seized with a miliary fever, which 
baffled the medical art of two physicians of skill and reputation by whom 
he was attended. He died on the 4th of November, 1764, and was buricd 
at Dover. 


FALCONER, 


ILLIAM FALCONER was a native of Scotland, bred to the sea 
Service, in which he spent the greatest part of his life in a very low 
Situation. He displayed his poetical talents at an early age, by the publication, 
at Edinburgh, of“ A Poem, sacred to the memory of his Royal Highness 
Frederick Prince of Wales,” 8vo, 1751. In the course of his sea lie 
he appears to have really experienced the dangers so feelingly described in 
his poem, intituled, The Shipwreck,” printed in 1762. The publication 
of this work drew him from the obscurity of his situation: he was patronized 


by the Duke of Vork, to whom he addressed an Ode on his second depar- 
ture from England as rear-admiral, and soon after received the appointment 


of Purser to the Royal George. In 1569 he published a © Marine Diction- 
ary,” an acknowledged useful work, and soon afterwards embarked on 


board the Aurora to settle in the East Indies. In December 1769 he arrived 
at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence he sailed soon after. These wess 
the last tidings of the Ship, which was never heared of afterwards. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to have taken fire, and that all the crew perished. 
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. LLOYD was the son of Dr. Pearson Lloyd, second Master of 
Westminster School, at which seminary he received his education. He 
was born in 1733; and had for his school-fellows, Churchill, Thornton, 
Colman, and some others who have distinguished themselves in the literary 
world. To the first of these he was through life particularly attached. In 
the year 1751 he stood first on the list of Westminster scholars, who were 


<nt to Trinity College, Cambridge, at the same time that his friend Col- 


man obtained the same rank amongst those who were sent to Oxford. In 

755 he took the degree of Bachelor; and in 1761 that of Master of Arts. 
Though he went to the university from school in a manner so honourable 
to his literature, he never became a fellow of his college. To the decency 
ot propriety of his conduct at Cambridge, little commendation can be af- 
torded ; the report of his contemporaries is not in the least favourable to his 
behaviour there. On leaving the university, he returned to. Westminster, 
anch became an assistant to his father as one of the ushers of the school, an 
employment he undertook with reluctance, and retired from with disgust. 
80 early as the year 1759, he had written © The Progress of Envy,” and had 
continued to cultivate his poetical talents during his residence at Cambridge. 
In the year 1560 he published * The Actor,” and soon after quitted his of- 
fice of usher of the school, determining for the future to rely on his pen for 
support. In this plan of lite he was unsuccessſul; though he engaged in 
many undertakings, he added little to his reputation, and nothing to his in- 
dependence. The short remainder of his life passed not with less ignominy 
than the preceding part of it; a habit of dissipation had taken possession ot 
nim; he contracted debts which he was unable to discharge, and in the end 
became a prisoner in the Fleet, where he was almost entirely supported by 


the benevolence of his friend Churchill. On the death of that gentleman 
Vol. J. 4 8 1 a he 
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he fell into a fit of despondence, and survived him but a few weeks, . 
died on the 15th of December, 1764, at the age of 313 and was buried on 
the 19th, in the church-yard of St. Bride's parish. 

ce Mr. Lloyd,” says Mr. Wilkes, © was mild and affable in private liſe, of 
« gentle manners, and very engaging in conversation. He was an excellent 
* scholar, an easy natural poet, His peculiar excellence was the dressing 
| © up an old thought in a new, neat, and trim manner. He was contented 
ce to scamper round the foot of Parnassus on his little Welch poney, which 
seems never to have tired. He left the fury of the winged steed, and the 


ce daring flights of the sacred mountain, to the sublime genius of his friend 
„Churchill.“ ; | 


CUNNINGHA M, 


Joan CUNNINGHANM was born at Dublin in the year 1529. His fa. 

ther was a wine-cooper in moderate circumstances, who, having ob- 
tained a prize in the lottery, commenced wine-merchant, and in a short tim? 
became a bankrupt. The small education our author received was At the 
grammar-School of Drogheda, under Mr. Clark. On the failure of his 
father he was recalled to Dublin, where, having no certain employment, he 
became attached to the theatre; and before he arrived at the age of Seven. 
teen years, produced a drama intituled, * Love in a Mist,“ performed se- 
veral nights at the theatre in Smock Alley. By means of this performance 
having introduced himself to an acquaintance with the actors, he was ple. 
vailed on to engage with an itinerant manager, with whom he came t 
England; and in this profession he continued, with little variation, until 
his death. 

As an actor he obtained little reputation. His figure was totally against 
him, either for tragedy or genteel comedy. His diffidence was 190 great t0 
be ever overcome; and his voice was dissonant and oſſensive to the ed. lle 
is said, however, to have shewn, in general, a good conception of his T 
thor, and as the representative of a mock French character, was not wholly 
undeserving of praite. After 
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After he had published some of his best performances, he acquired repu- 
tation enough to receive an invitation from some booksellers in London, 
who proposed to employ him in Some works of literature, by which he might 
obtain a livelihood, in a manuer more easy and honourable than that in which 
he had been hitherto engaged. Convinced of the propriety of acceding to 
this proposal, he repaired from Edinburgh to London; but had hardly set 
tout in the capital before he was satisfied of the impracticability of the 
scheme. The bookseller by whom he was to have been employed had stop- 
ped payment; and the attention of the public was so entirely engrossed by 
<candal and political altercation, that he left the town with precipitation 


7 


after a Short and disagreeable stay iu it, and once more rejoined his friends 
in the North. 

This was the only effort he ever made to emerge from the abject situation 
in which youthful imprudence had originally placed him. But with this 
state he appeared by no means dissatisfied. Competence and obscurity were 
all he desired. He had no views of ambition; and indolence had possessed 
him so entirely, that he never made a second attempt. In a letter to a friend 
he describes himself in these terms: * You may remember my last expedi- 
tion to London. I think I may be convinced by it that I am not calcu- 
* lated for the business you mention. Though I scribble (but a little nei- 
* ther) to amuse myself. the moment I considered it as my duty it would 
cease to be an amus2ment, and I Should of consequence be weary on't. I 
* zm not enterprizing ; and tolerably happy in my present situation.“ 

The remainder of his life passed in one uniform Strain. A few months 
before his death, being incapable of any theatrical exertion, he was removed 
to the house of his friend Mr. Slack, of Newcastle, who with great kind 
ned received him under his roof, and paid every attention to him which his 
Nate required, After lingering some time under a nervous disorder, during 
which he burnt all his papers, he died the 18th of September, 1773, and 
was buried in St. John's church-yard, Newcastle, wheie, on a tombstone 
erected to his memory, is the following inscription ; 


Here lie the remains of 
Joun CunninGaan, 
Of his excellence 
As a pastoral poet, 
His works will remain a monument 
For ages 
After this temporary tribute of esteem 
Is in dust forgotten. 
He died in Newcastle, Sept. 18, 1773, 
Aged 44. 
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n GREEN was of a family of good repute amongst the Dis- 

senters, and had his education in that sect. He was a man of ap- 
proved probity, and sweetness of temper and manners. His wit abounded 
in conversation, and was never known to give the least offence. He had 
a post in the Custom-house, and discharged the duty there with the utmost 
diligence and ability. He died about 1737, at the age of 41 years, in 
Nag's-head- court, Grace-church-street. 

To the above account, which was furnished by Mr. Glover, author of 
Leonidas,“ it may be added, that Mr. Green had not much learning, but 
knew a little Latin. He was very subject to the hyp, had some free no- 
tions on religious subjects; and, though bied amongst the Dissenters, gre 
disgusted at the preciseness and formality of the sect. He was nephew t9 
Mr. Tanner, clerk of Fishmonger's Hall. His poem intituled © Spleen” was 
written by piece-meal ; and would never have been compleated, had he not 
been pressed to it by his friend Mr. Glover. By this gentleman, (who pos: 
seesed, as he informed a person just before his death, many manuscripts of 
Mr. Green) it was committed to the press. 

Mr. Green published nothing in his life-time. In 1732 he printed and 
gave away a few Copies of * The Grotto.” It has been observed by Mk. 
Melmoth, that there are more original thoughts thrown together in the poem 
of © Spleen,” than he had ever read in the same compass of lines. 

In the © European Magazine” for July 1985, are some further anecdotes 
of our author, 


GOLDSMITH: 
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GOLDSMITH. 


LIVER GOLDSMITH was the third son of the Rev. Charles Gold- 
smith, and was born at Elphin, in the county of Roscommon in Ireland 
in the year 1729+ After being instructed in the classicks at the school of Mrs 
Hughes, he was admitted as Sizer in Trinity College, Dublin, the 11th of 
Juue, 1744 3 and on the 27th of February, 1749, O. S. two years after the 
regular time, he obtained the degree of bachelor of arts. Intending to 
devote himself to the study of physick, he left Dublin, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh in 1751, where he continued until the beginning of the year 
1754, when, having imprudently engaged to pay a considerable Sum of 
money for a ſellow student, he was obliged precipitately to quit the place. 
He made his escape as far as Sunderland, but there was overtaken by the 
emissaries of the law, and arrested. From this situation he was released by 
the friendship of Mr. Laughlin Maclane and Dr. Sleigh. He then took his 
passage on board a Dutch ship to Rotterdam; from whence, alter a short stay 
he proceeded to Brussels. He then visited great part of Flanders; and after 
passing some time at Strasburgh and Louvain, where he obtained a degree of 
bachelor of physick, he accompanied an English gentleman to Geneva. 
This tour, we are told, was made for the most part on foot. He had left 
England with little money; and being of a thoughtless turn, and at that 
time possessing a body capable of sustaining any fatigue, he proceeded reso- 
lutely in gratifying his curiosity by the sight of different countries. He had 
some knowledge of the French Language, and of musick : he played tolera- 
bly well on the German flute, which now at times became the means of his 
subsistence. His learning produced him a hospitable reception at most of 
the religious houses that he visited, and his music made him welcome to the 
peasants of Flanders and Germany.“ Whenever I approached a peasant's 
* toward nightfall,” he used to say, “I played one of my most merry 
- re : and that generally procured me not only a lodging, but subsis- 
e 5 or the next day: but, 12 truth, ( his constant expression) I must 
„whenever L attempted to entertain persons of a higher rank, they 


always 
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% always thought my performance odious, and never made me any return 
& for my endeavours to please them.” 

On his arrival at Geneva he was recommended as a proper person ſor a 
travelling tutor to a young genileman, who had unexpectedly been left a 
considerable sum ol money by a near relation. This connexion lasted hut 
Short time: they disagreed in the South of France, and parted. Frieadless 
and destitute. Dr. Goldsmith was again left exposed to all the miseries of 
indigence in a foreigu country. He, however, bore them with great forti- 
tude ; and, having by this time satisfied his curiosity abroad, he bent his 
course towards England, and arrived at Dover the beginning of the year 1759. 

On his return he found himself so poor that it was with difficulty he was 
enabled to reach the metropolis with a few half-pence only in his pocket. He 
was an entire stranger, and without any recommendation. He offered himself 
to several apothecaries in the character of a journeyman, but had the morti- 
fication to find every application without success. At length he was admitted 
into the house of a chemist, and was employed in his laboratory until he 
discovered the residence of his friend Dr. Sleigh, who patronized and sup- 
ported him. He a'terwards was an assistant to Dr, Milner, who kept an 
academy at Peckham ; but, being introduced to some booksellers, he relin- 
quished his situation at the school, and commenced author. His first works 
were The Bee,” a weekly pamphlet, and * The Enquiry into the pre- 
<* sent State of polite Literature in Europe.” He then resided in Green- 
arbour-court, near the Old- baily, from whence he removed to the Temple, 
where he lived during the rest of his life. 

From the year 1759 to the time of his death his works were very nume- 
Tous, and on a great variety of subjects. In 1965 he established his fame wy 
the publication of © The Traveller.” In 1966 © The Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared. In 1968 © The Goodnatured Man” was acted at Covent Garden. 
In 1769 he published The Deserted Village,” and in 1792 * She Stoops 
& to Conquer” was represented at the same theatre. Besides these, he sub- 


| mitted to the drudgery of compiling Histories of England, of Greece, of 
Rome, of © The Earth and Animated Nature,” which procured for him 


more money than fame. Just before his death he had formed a design for 
executing an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences; 2 plan which met 
with no encouragement. i 
Though his writings produced great emolument, he was generally neces- 
Sitous ; to which an improvident generosity, and a ridiculous habit ol ga- 
ming a good deal contributed. He had been for some years afflicted N 
strangury, Which brought on a kind of habitual despondency- — 45 
March 1774, finding himself out of order, be, against the advice 0 = 
physician, took so large a portion of a medicine of violent ef 1 
it was supposed to have contrib ed to his dissolution on the th ny ET 
1774. He was buried in the Temple Church-yard, and a monume | 
been erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. . WHITE- 


P. WHITEHEAD. 


** WHITEHEAD was the youngest son of Mr. Edmund Whitehead, 
a tradesman, said to have been a taylor in Castle-yard, Holborn, and 
was born in 1710, on St. Paul's day, from which circumstance he obtained 
the christian name he bore. He received his education from a clergyman 
at Hitchin in Flerttordshire. Being intended for trade, he was placed au 
apprentice to a mercer in London; but, disliking his situation, he soon 
quittech it, and entered himself of the Temple, in order to study the law. 
Being acquainted with Mr. Fleetwood, the manager of Drury-lane 
theatre, he was prevailed upon by that gentleman to become bound with 
him for the payment of a considerable sum of money, which, when it be- 
came due, the manager was unable to discharge. He absconded, therefore, 
and lelt Mr. Whitehead answerable for it, who, being arrested, was 
confined for several years within the walls of the Fleet Prison. : 


* 


His first perlormance was © The State Dunces,“ inscribed to Mr. Pope, 
in 1733; and in 1938 he published © Manners,” a satire, in which some 
noble mamhaving heen treated with very little respect, a complaint was made 
to the Houce of Lords, and on the 12th February, 1738-9, it was voted to 
be scandtalous, and Dodsley the publisher of it was taken into custody by the 
Black Rod, and confinee a week. On this occasion Mr. Whitehead withe 
drew until the storm was over. 

His next performance was © The Gymnasiad,” published in 1744 ; and 
that was succeeded by «© Honour, a Satire,” in 1747. At this period the 
Frince of Wales being in opposition to the Court, Mr. Whitehead connected 
himself with that party, and was author of the celebrated pamphlet, called 
* The Case of the honourable Alexander Murray,” which fell under the 
cencure of the House of Commons, who procured Mr. Owen, the publisher 
to be prosecuted for vending it. In 1755 he published“ The Epistle to 
Dr. Thompson, 


He 
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He had, in the year 1735, married Miss Dyer, only daughter of 5; 
Swinnerton Dyer, of Spain's Hall in Essex, with whom he is said to have 
received 10,000]. She died young; and Mr. Whitehead, after his release 
from Fleetwood's debt, lived in a state of independence, if not affluence. He 
was particularly attached to Lord Le Despenser, at whose house he almost 
constantly resided, and by whom he was held in an equal degree of estima- 
tion. To this nobleman he bequeathed his heart, with gol. for an urn, de- 
siring it to be placed in some corner of his lordship's mausoleum, as à me- 
morial of its warm attachment to the noble founder. | 

For some time before Mr. Whitehead's death, he lingered under a severe 
illness, during which he employed himself in burning his manuscripts. 
Though his disorder was such as no medicine would reach, he bore the ex- 
cruciating pains which he suffered with great resignation, and died Decem- 
ber 30, 1774. On the 13th of August following his heart was deposited, 25 
he desired, with great pomp and ceremony, 
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ARMSTRONG. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG was born in Castleton parish, Roxboroughshire, 
where his ſather and brother were both ministers. He compleated his 
education in the university of Cambridge; and tool: his degree in physICK, 
February 4, 1732, with much reputation. He soon Aſter came to the me- 
tropolis, where he was more successful as an author than a physcian. 

In 1737 he published his celebrated, though too licentious poem, ene. 
te The Economy of Love ;” which has passed through many editions, more, 
it is to be feared, to the advantage of the bookseller than to the reader. ” 

In 1744 he produced © The Art of preserving Health; a work, in Wi 8 
an excellent critick observes, there is a classical correctness and closeness 
of style that are truly admirable. 

in 1746 he was nd one of the physicians to the Hospital es 
and sick soldiers behind Buckingham House; and in 1760 vent ane 
the army in Germany. He was the author of several medical works, V 
do not appear to have acquired much reputation. : ; 

He died in September wan i and to the surprize of his friends, _—_— 
siderable sum of money, saved by great parsimony out of a very m 


income arising from his half-pay. LANGHORN E. 
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OHN LANGHORNE was a native of Kirkby-Stephen in Westmoreland. 
His father was the Reverend Joseph Langhorne, who died when this his 
son was young. The place of his education is unknown; nor does it ap- 
pear from what seminary he obtained the academical honour by which he 
was distinguished. About the year 1761 he was at Clare-Hall, Cambridge 
but his name does not appear in the list of Graduates either here or at Ox- 
ford. After entering into holy orders he became tutor to the sons of Robert 
Cracroſt, Esq. of Hackthorue in Lincolnshire, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. In December 1765 he was appointed assistant at Lincoln's- 
Inn. His marriage took place in Jauuary, 1767; and the death of his lady 
soon alter produced the monody which does equal honour to the taste and 
sensibility of the author, and io the virtues of the person celebrated. He 
was a very ſrequent and miscellaneous writer, both in verse and prose. Be- 
sides a great variety of pieces, to which he affixed his name, he was the au- 
thor of many others which were anonymous. Some time before his death 


he was presented to the living of Blagden in Somersetshire. He died on 
the first of April, 1779. 
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AMUEL JOHNSON was the eldest son of Michael Johnson, a hook- 

Seller at Lichfield, in which city this great man was born on the 7th day 

of September, 1709. The chief part of his education he received under 

Mr. Hunter, master of the free-school of his native city. On the 31s of 

October, 1928, he was admitted of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
was entered as a commoner, 

He remained in the University about three years in the whole, when the 
inability of his ſather to support him longer compelled him to quit the place 
without a degree. To maintain himself, he condescended to accept the 
office of upder-master, or usher, of a free grammar-school at Market-Bos- 
worth in Leicestershire, which he relinquisked in a very short time. He re- 
Sided in 1733 at Birmingham, and there is supposed to have been first in- 
troduced to Mis. Porter, who about the vear 1736 became his wile. 

With the small property he acquired with this lady, he attempted to exta- 
blish a boarding-school for young gentlemen at Edial near Lichheld, but 
without success. On this dieapporntment he quitted the country in March 
1737, in company with Mr. Garrick, and came to London, where he re- 
mained during the rest of his life. | 

In London he had to contend with all the inconveniencies which a straft 
ger, poor and friendless, could encounter; and for the greater part of his 
life, had no other income than what arose from his writings ; which, how- 
ever excellent, afforded but a scanty and even precarious subsistence. In 
this state, often struggling with adversity, he passed twenty-four years Iron 
his arrival in the metropolis. 


An uniformity of life so unbroken can only be marked by the publication 


of his works; the principal of which shall be enumerated. On his arrival in 


0 


N * 9 2, 1 225 
town he engaged to write for © The Gentleman's Magazine; and in 173% 


published London, a Poem,” in imitation of Juvenal. About 1745 he 
« Catalogue of 


and in 
1746 


was employed by Osborn, the bookseller, in compiling the 
* the Harleian Library.” In 1744 the © Life of Savage” appeared; 
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1946 he undertook to compile the ©& Dictionary of the English language,” 
which was not compleated until the year 1755. 

He did not confine himself entirely to this work. In January 1749, The 
« Vanity of Human Wishes,“ his second imitation of Juvenal, was pub— 
lished. In February“ Irene” was acted at Drury-lane. In 1750 he be- 
gan “ The Raiabler,” which was continued unu! March 1752. 

In that year he lost his wife, whose memory he has perpetuated by the 
excellent “ Sermon written on her Death.” In 1755 his Dictionary was 
published; and the next year he put forth Proposals for publishing Shak- 
Speare, with notes. In 1758 he began © The [dler;” and the next year 
produced “ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.“ 

The beginning of his present Majesty's reign was favourable to the for- 
tune of Dr. Johnson. He was amongst the first to whom a pension was 
offered. His acceptance of it released him from the necessity of continual 
application, and gave him a respite from literary drudgery. Soon after- 
wards he was introduced to the family of Mr. Thrale, in which he passed 
much of his time, until the death of that gentleman. 

In 1765 he published his edition of“ Shakspeare ;” and about the same 
time had the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the University 
of Dublin. He had before had the degree of Master of Arts given him, 
unasked by the University of Oxford. In 1773 he travelled into Scotland ; 
and two years afterwards published the Narrative of his Tour. He several 
times undertook the defence ol Administration agalust the opponents of the 
Minister; and it has been asserted, that it was once in contemplation to pro- 
cure him a seat in parliament. 

When the work, now reprinted, was undertaken, he engaged to furnish 
the Lives of the sevefal Poers. These were published at two different times, 
in 1999 and 1781, and were his last productions. His health had been same 
time declining ; he lingered about a year, and died on the 13th of Devem- 
ber, 1784. He was buried in Westminster-Abbey; where a monument is 
about to be erected to his memory. 
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_— WHITEHEAD was born at Cambridge, in the beginning 
of the year 1114-15, His father was a baker in that town, who, 
through indolence and dissipation, left nothing behind him but some debts, 
which his son very honorably discharged. His mother was a very amiable, 
prudent, and exemplary woman. 

Mr. Whitehead received the first rudiments of his education at some com- 
mon school at Cambridge; but at the age of fourteen, July 6, 1728, he 
was removed to Winchester, having obtained a nomination into that Col- 
lege by means of Mr. Bromley. At school he was always of a delicate turn, 
and though obliged to go to the hills with the other boys, he spent his time 
there in reading either plays or poetry; and was also particularly fond of 
the Atalantis,” and all other bocks of private history or character, He 
very early exhibited his taste for poetry; tor, while other boys were con- 
tented with shewing up twelve or fourteen lines, he would fill half a beet, 
but always with English verde. When he was sixteen he wrote a whole 
comedy. | 

In the year 1733, the Earl of Peterborough having Mr. Pope at his house, 
near Southampton, carried him to Winchester, to shew him the college- 
school. The Earl gave ten guineas to be disposed of in prizes amongst tne 
boys; and Mr. Pope set them a subject to write upon, viz. PETER Bo- 
ROUGH. Prizes of a guinea each were given to six of the boys, of whom 

Whitehead was one. The remaining sum was laid out for other boys in 
subscriptions to Pine's Horace, then about to be publiched. He enjoyed ior 
some little time a lucrative place in the college, that of prepositor of the hall, 

At the election in September 1735 he was treated with singular injustice, 
ſor through the force of superior interest he was placed so low on the roll, 
that it was scarcely possible for him to suceted to New College. Being now 
SUperannuated he left Winchester of course, deriving no other advantage 
rom the college than a good education. 
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Two months after his disappointment at Winchester, he removed to the 
place of his nativity, where the peculiar circumstances of his being the or- 
phan son of a baker of Cambridge gave him an unexceptionable claim to 
one of the scholarships founded'at Clare-Hall, ty Mr. Thomas Pyke of that 
trade and town. H.s mother accordingly admitted him a sizer of this col- 
lege, under the taition of Mess. Curling, Goddard, and Hopkinson, No- 
vember 25, 735 | 

The hint pieces he published were verses on public occasions, the mar- 
riag of the Prince of Wales in 1736, and the birth of his son the present 
king in 1733. Ia 1741 appeared his epiztle © On the Danger of writing 
„Verse, which was followed by“ Arys and Adrastus“ in 1743; and that 
by the © Epistle ſrom Ann Boleyn iu the Tower to King Henry the Eighth,” 
the same year. His next poem was his ““ Essay on Ridicule,” which also 
appeared in 1743; aod to that succeeded ** Nobility, an Epistle to the 
Earl of Ashburnham.” During the time of his being an under-gradyate, 
he lived a veiy scudious life, observing the sttictest frugality possible, that 
he might be the less burtheusome to an affectionate mother. After taking a 
very creditable degree, and being emancipated irom those mathematical 
studies for wich young men of his tribe seldom have much rehsh, he wrote, 
as we have seen, rapidly, though not carelessly for the press, but this ra- 
pidity, as it did not continue through lite, probably arose at the time rather 
from a laudable desire of seli-maintenance, than any undue eagerness for 
poetica lame. 

in June 1742 he was elected fellow cf Clare-HJall. In April 1743 he lost 
his 11.herz and in the same year commenced Master of Arts. His inten- 
tion at that time was to take orders; and with that view he prepared him- 
self for the Church; but shortly alterwards a circumstance occurred, which 
led tun to defer putting this design in practice, and in the end occasioned 
his rel.1quishing the idea entirely. The late Earl of Jersey was making 
enquiries after a proper person to take the private tuition ol his second son, 
now become his only hope from the death of his elder brother; on which 
Account probably he Jurst cot trust him to the dangers of a public education, 
as his constitution appeared to be very delicate. Fortunately for the young 
Viscount, Mr. Whitehead was recommended to his ather, by Mr. Commis- 
sary Graves, as à person fully qualified for this important charge. His re- 
commendation was $necus: ut; and Mr. Whitchead, when the offer was 
made, did not hesitate to accept it. He theretore in the summer of 1745 
moved to the Earl's house, where he was placed upon the most liberal 
looting. : 

At Michaelmas 1746 he resigned his fellowship ; and, having now many 
mervals of leisure, he employed himself in writing“ The Roman Father,” 
which was acted in 1750. In 1754 he collected his works into a volume, and 
in the same year produced “ Creusa Queen of Athens.” The exhibition 
of this play was hardly over, before he was called upon to attend his pupil, 


an : 
9 Lord Viscount Nuncham, son to the Earl of Harcourt, in their travels, 
as their joint Governor. A 
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After passing through Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, he re- 


turned to Harwich in September 1756. During his absence he had received 
the badges of secretary and register of the order of the Bath; and in 1757 


his finances were further improved by the appointment of Poet Laureat. On 


his arrival in England he was pressed to continue in the family of Lord 


Jersey; and there and in the house of Lord Harcourt he resided for fourteen 


years. | | 

In 1762 he produced © The school for Lovers,” and in the same year his 
& Charge to the Poets.” In 1570 © The trip to Scotland” was acted ; and 
in 1174 he again collected his performances into two volumes. © Variety” 
was published in 1776; and © The Goat's Beard” in 1171. He also em- 
ployed himself in other dramas, some of which finished, and others imper- 


fect, he left behind him in manuscript. He died at his lodgings in Charles- 


street, Grosvenor-Square, April 14, 1785; and was buried in South 
Audley Chapel. 

* Thus having completed, says Mr. Mason, from whom all the particu- 
lars of the preceding account are taken, his seventieth year, he died, te- 
taining all his faculties more perfectly than is usually the lot of persons who 
live to such an age. Of these his memory was the most remarkable, which, 
being always strong, continued to that 1ate period with no diminution of 
vigour. And, as his reading and observations had been far more extensive 


and various than he had occasion to exhibit in that mode of writing which he | 


chiefly employed to convey his sentiments, this accurate retention of what 
he had by study acquired made him a living library, always open to commi- 
nicate its treasures to his acquaintance, without obtruding itself upon them 
by any ostentatious display or assumed superiority. 
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OAME JENYNS was the only son of Sir Roger Jenyns, of Bottecham 
in Cambridge, at which place he was born about 1705. His mother's 
name was Palmer, of the family of Sir Charles Palmer. After a common 
«chool education, he was entered a fellow-commoner of St. John's College; 
but left the University, as was formerly the usual practice with gentlemen 
of fortune, without taking any degree. 
He early displayed his poetical talents. In 1729 he published © The Act 
« of Dancing ;” and, in 1735, wrote his poetical © Epistle to Lord Love- 
« lace.” This was followed by several others, which he collected into a 
volume in 1752. On the publication of Hawkins Browne's Latin poem on 
the © Immortality of the Soul,” in 1752, Mr. Jenyns made a translation of 
it into English, which was published in 1758, in Dodslev's Collection of 
Poems. The © Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil“ appeared 
in 1757: and to this Succeeded several other performances both in prose 
and verse, either in defiance of government, or levelled at some persons in 
opposition to the measures of administration. In 1776 his celebrated work, 
intituled © A View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion,” 
was published; a performance which has been commended in terms of the 
highest praise by some, whilst it has been spoken of in the slightest manner 
by others. At the close of this volume he made a very explicit declaration 
of his belief in the doctrine of the Christian religion. Speaking of his work 
he says, Should it ever have the honour to be admitted into such good com- 
” pany, they will immediately, I know, determine that it must be the work 
ot some enthusiast or methodist, some beggar, or some madman. I shall 
therefore beg leave to assure them, that the author is very far removed 
from all these characters; that he once perhaps believed as little as them- 
5 wg 3 but having some leisure, and more curiosity, he employed them 
7 nog — a question, which Seemed to him of some importance — 
5 ee ristianity was really an imposture, founded on an absurd, in- 
e, and obsolete fable, as many suppose it? or whether it is what it 
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ce pretends to be, a Revelation, communicated to mankind by the interpo- 
3 es 3 Power? On wen enquiry, he soon found 

n absolute impossibility; and that its pretensions to the 
e latter were founded on the most solid grounds. In the further pursuits 
cc of his examination, he perceived at every step new lights arising, and some 
ce of the brightest from parts of it the most obscure, but productive of the 
5 clearest proofs, because equally beyond the power of human artifice to 
e invent, and human reason to discover. These arguments, which have 
te convinced him of the divine origin of this religion, he has here put toge- 
ce ther in as clear and concise a manner as he was able, thinking they might 
* have the same effect upon others; and being of opinion, that, if there 
& were a few more true Christians in the world, it would be beneficial to 
de themselves, and by no means detrimental] to the public.” 

In 1782 he published“ Disquisitions on several Subjects ;” which pro- 
duced answers both grave and comic, from different hands, and with diſſe- 
rent degrees of merit. He continued writing almost till the close of his life; 
and he had the felicity to preserve his faculties unimpaired, and his spirits 
undiminished, to his latest period. 

He was introduced into the senate under the patronage of Sir Robert 

Walpole, and was elected, first, for the county of Cambridge in the year 
1741. He represented it again in the parliament of 1747. In that of 1754 
he was member for Dunwich in Suffolk; and in 1761 took his seat for the 
town of Cambridge, which place he continued to represent so long as he re- 
mained in pariiament. 
In 1755 he was appointed one of the lords of trade and plantations, 2 
post which he held during every change of administration, until it was 
abolished in the year 1780. He was in general an adherent of the minister 
for the time being; and was a useful, active, and diligent member of the 
House of Commons, though he shared, as he admitted in one of his poems, 
no giſt of tongue. | 

He had been twice married: first to Miss Soame, to whom his father had 
been guardian; and afterwards to the lady whom he left his widow. He 
died the 18th of December, 1787, at his house in Tilney-street : and on his 
death-bed, says a late writer, he reviewed his life, and with a visible gleam 
of joy he gloried in the belief that his little book on Christianity had 2 
useful. He spoke of his death as one prepared to die. Ile did not shrin 
from it as an evil, nor as a punishment ; but met it with decent wh 6 
as his original destiny, the kind release from what was worse, the kinder 
summons to all that is better. 


